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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

W ashington,  D.  C.,  October  5, 1926, 

Slit:  I am  transmitting  herivvith  the  report  of  a study  of  public 
education  in  tlie  State  of  Utah.  The  study  was  made  under  my 
direction,  with  your  approval,  at  the  request  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  Seventeen  persons  made  up  the  survey  staff,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  were  assisted  by  eminent  authorities  in  education 
selected  from  widely  different  sections  of  the  country.  This  enabled 
us  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  the  best  possible  judgment  and 
experience.  The  staff  members  spent  approximately  600  days  in 
field  work  in  the  State  of  Utah  studying  general  and  educational 
conditions.  The  findings  in  this  report  are  based  on  first-hand  study  ^ 
and  observation  and  on  the  interpretation  of  a \ ast  amount  of  data 
collected  by  the  staff,  with  the  cooperation  of  school  officials  in  Utah,.— 
The  report  was  prepared  only  after  extensive  conference  and  discus- 
sion by  the  staff  as  a whole.  It  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion^ 
on  the  larger  problems  considered.  While  the  report  is  made  par--'  . 
ticularly  for  the  peopfe  of  Utah  and  applies  primarily  to  conditions  \ 
in  that  State,  the  principles  on  which  conclusions  and  recommehda-  \ 
tions  are  based  are  g^eral  in  their  application  and  will  be  suggestive  I 
or  adaptable  to  other  States  contemplating  changes  in  their  educa-/ 
tional  systems,  I-believe,  therefore,  that  the  report  will  be  of  value' 
not  only  to  the  people  of  Utah  but  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  students  of  education  generally.  I recommend  that 
it  be  published  as  a bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  distri- 
bution to  the  citizens  of  Utah  and  to  others  interested'^hroughout 
the  United  States. 

Jno,  J.  Tiqert, 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 
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FOREWORD 


The  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Utah,  by  resolution 
adopted  April^  13,  1025,  instiucted  and  empowered  the  State  sup>er- 
intendenf  of  public  instruction  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  looking  toward  a survey  of  higher  education  in  Utah.  Fol-  \ 
lowing  this  action  an  invitation  to  survey  higher  education  in  the  ] 
Stato«jvas  formally  extended  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  y 
Education  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instructioir  for 
Utah.  However,  before  negotiations  for  carrying  on  the  proposed 
survey  were  completed  the  State  board  of*  education  decided  that 
the  proposed  study  should,  if  possible,  be  extended  to  include  th^^ 
entire  public-school  system — elementary,  secondary,  and  hif&er  insti- 
tutions. Accordingly,  the  original  request  was  supplemented  by  a 
further  request  for  c,  State-w'ide  educational  survey  of  the  public-' 
school  system.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  • 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  October  14,  1925, 
accepted  the  invitation  to  conduct  such  a state-wide  educational 
survey  presented  through  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  Utah.  Extracts  from  the  letters  of  invitation  and  acceptance 
ffillow : 


Apbil  13.  1925. 

Dr.  Jno.  J.  Tiokbt, 

United  States  ComminKionf'r  of  Education, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Doctor  At*a  naetUinK  of  our  State  boord  of  education,  which 

was  held  April  7,  the  fallowing  resolution  was  passed : 

“ It  was  moved  and  carried  that  It  be  the  dfcnse  of  the  meeting  that  the  State 
superintendent  conduct  negotiations,  with  the  Federal . Bureau  of  Elducatlon 
looking  to  a survey  of  higher  education  In  Utah.” 

It  would  be  very  agrt'eable  to  the  State  board  of  education  to  have  the  work 
begin  early  in  the  next  school  year.  We  do  not  know  the  number  of  a^i^tants 
which  might  be  needed,  but  the  State  department  here  la  In  a position  to  secure 
the  services  of  (fJmpetent  local  help.  “ ® 

C.  N.  Jensen, 

State  SupeHntendent  of  Public  Jn^truotion. 
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Hon.  0.  N.  Jknskjv, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Mat  11,  1926. 


SOrlf  Loke  dtp,  Utah. 

Deab  Doctor  JEntBEN  : Rdative  to  the  matter  of  the  surrey  of  higher  ednca* 
Uon  In  Utah,  I have  concluded  that  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation  to  undertake  the- surrey  which  the  State  board  of  education  desires  early 
In  the  autumn.  ' ' 

Aa  soon  as  I hear  from  you  concerning  the  scope  of  the  Investigation  desired 
it  should  be  possible  for  us  to  submit  a tentative  budget  covering  the  expenses 
of  the  survey.  "*  • 


Jno.  J.  Tioert, 
Commissioner. 


Dr,  John  J,  Tioebt,  Scptembeb  3,  1926. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Doctor  Tioert  : At  the  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
August  28,  I placed  before  the  board  the  quesUon  of  having  a survey  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  board  authorized  me  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  yourself  to  have  the  Federal  bureau  make  a survey 
of  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  I shall  be  pleased  to  learn 
from  you  the  probable  time  at  which  this  work  may  be  undertaken. 

C.  N.  Jensen, 

State  SupeHntendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Bon.  C.  N.  Jensen,  . Skptembis  14,  1925. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Salt  Lake  dtp,  Utah. 

Dear  Doctor  Jknben  : We  note  that  your  board  has  authorized  you  to  entar 

to  an  agreement  with  this  bureau  to  make  a survey  of  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  the  State. 

We  are  accepting  at  this  time  the  Invitation  of  the  Utah  State  Board  of 
Mucatlon  to  undertake  the  survey,  but  can  not  make  a detailed  estimate  of 
tne  ooflt  wlthoat  further  deflnitCf  Infonnation. 

We  can  not  undertake  the  fuU  program  unUl  some  time  iu  the  sprin'^  AprU 
or  May,.  If  agreeable  to  you.  It  saves  time  and  expense  If  the  staff "cas  do 
the  field  work  during  reasonably  good  weather.  At  any  rate  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  onr  being  able  to  get -to  the  work  until  spring. 

Jwo.  J,  Tioert, 
Commissioner. 


Federal  Bureau  or  Eoucation,  , October  2,  1928. 

7^  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  : A formal  request  ia  hereby  made  to  Dr.  John  J.  Tlgert,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  BkiucsUon,  to  have  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education 
mke  a survey  of  the  elementary  and  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
the  work  of  the  survey  to  begin  during  the  present  school  year.  This  i»qulre- 
^nt  la  made  In  conformity  to  action  token  by  the  Utah  State  Board  of 
Elation  at  a meeting  held  In  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  pubUc 
mstruction,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Friday,  August  28,  1926. 


c.  N.  Jensen, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. . 
Field  work  on  the  preliminary  study  of  the  State  school  system 
was  begun  on  December  28,  1926,  by  the  CJommiasioner  of  Education 
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and  a member  of  his  staff.  During  this  prelimiuBry  inveetigatutt 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  met  with  the  district  supexintend'* 
ents  and”*other  schuol  oflioialSf  called  in  conference  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  with  the  State  board  of 
education.  At  the  conference  with  district  superintendents  and 
school  officials  the  purpdsfes  and  scope  of  the  proposed  state-wide 
survey  were  explained.  The  cooperation  and  assistance  of  school 
officials  throughout  the  Staffe  was  requested  both  in  the  study  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  in  the  collection  of  information.  At 
the  meeting  with  the  State  board  of  education,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  formally  presented  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  survey, 
which  had  been  made  during  the  preliminary  study  in  the  light  of 
the  situation  in  the  State.  A i>ersonnel  to  supplement  the  members 
of  the  bureau  staff  which  the  commissioner  expected  to  assign  to  the 
work  was  recommended.  The  assisting  educational  experts  from 
outside  the  bureau  were  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  widely  separated  sections  of  the  United  States,  each  a recog- 
nized authority  in  his  field.  The  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  survey 
and  the  staff  as  recommended  were  formally  approved  and  accepted 
by  the  State  board  of  education  January  6,  19^. 

General  field  work  of  the  major  part  of  the  staff  began  March 
15, 1926,  and  extended  to  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  special  study 
of  school  support  was  made  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June. 
Certain  preliminary  studies  concerned  with  higher  education  had 
been  made  in  September,  1925.  The  full  staff  consisted  of  17  per-p**^ 
sons,  who  spent  approximately  500  days  in  field  investigation  aside 
from  the  time  necessary  for  collection  and  compilation  of  data  and 
its  interpretation  and  in  preparation  of  the  report.  The  sur\’ey  staff 
•had  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  State  su^rintendefit  dT~  public 
instruction,  of  bis  staff,  and  other  State  officials;  of  local  .superin- 
tendents. supervisors,  teacher^ and  citizens  throughout  the  State; 
and  of  State  and  private  educational  institutions.  Conferences  of 
the  entire  staflt  were  held  jpreceding  .the  closing  of  field  work  in 
Utah  for  the  purpose  of  jllifcussing  the  situation  as  a whole,  organiz- 
ing plans  for  the  formulation  of  the  report,  and  outlining  the 
recommendations  to  be  offered.  These  conferences  were  supple- 
mented by  additional  group  conferences,  held  after  summaries  of 
information  were  made  and  during  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

The  conclusions  and  .recommendations  offered,  with  the  exception 
of  those  contained  in  the  study  of  school  support  (Chapter  XI), 
which  was  made  a separate  study  by  a specialist  in  this  field,  are  the 
result  of  agreement  of  the  entire  staff. 

The  staff  assigned*  to  the  study  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
investigated  the  work  of  the  State  higher  institutions  in 'all  their 
, departments.  They  nude  additional  studies  of  the  teachei;-preparing 
. .departments  of  several  >|>rivate  institutions  which- are  recognised  by 
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the  State  lx«rd  of  education  as  complying  with  State  regulations  for  I 
teacher  certiOcation.  | 

In  the  study  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  sampling 
method  of  observation  and  evaluation  was  adopted.  ’ The  districts 
Elected  as  representative  of  conditions  throughout  the  State,  which 
were  us^  for  intensive  study  as  sample  districts,  are  indicated  in  the 
map.  Figure  1.  Other  districts  which  were  visited  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  staff  for  special  purposes  but  not  included  in  the 
I sampling  districts  are  also  indicated.  The  members  of  the  bureau 
/ staff  were  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the  testing  program  by  f>ro- 
V lessors  of  education  and  graduate  students  from-  the  State  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  by  a number  of  district  superintendents 
Reelected  as  representative  of  the  whole  State.  Tabulations  of  lesults 
and  interpretations  were  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Three 
wunty  districts,  in  addition  to  those  selected  for  intensive  .study, 
were  selected  for  fhe  survey  of  the  school  building  situation.  The^’ 
also  are  indicated  in  the  map.  Figure  1. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  people  of  I'tah  arc  under 
obligation  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  his 
staff;  to  the  city  and  county  district  superintendents  and  members 
of  their  respective  staffs;  to  the  two  State  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  and  to  the  private  institutions  for  their  active  cooperation 
with  the  survey  staff.  In  the  arrangement  of  itineraries  and  in 
furnishing  transportation,  as  well  as  in  the  collection  of  information, 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  county  district  superintendents  and  their 
departments  extended  every  courtesy  and  the  facilities  of  their  re- 
'spective  offices.  City  superintendents  and  institutions  of  higher 
* learning,  both  State  and  private,  cooperated  in  the  most  cordial 
manner.  Without  the  free  access  to  available  information,  extended 
through  the  courtesy  of  these  organizations  and  officials,  a.s  well  as 
their  advice  and  counsel  throughout,  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
survey  would  have  been  seriously  hampered. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  survey  staff: 

From  the  United  Statei  Bureau  of  Education: 

John  J.  Tlgert,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Director  of  the 
Surrey. 

Lewis  B.  Alderman,  Acting  Chief.  Service  Division,  Speclnllst  In  Adult 
Education. 

Katbeiine  M.  Cook,  Chief,  Rural  Eklucation  Division. 

Mary  D.  Darla,  Specialist  In  Nursery-Klndergarten-Primarr  Education. 

Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh.  Chief,  City  Schools  Dlrlslon. 

Arthur  F.  Klein,  Chief.  Higher  Education  Dlrlslon.  ^ 

Marls  M.  Proffltt.  Specialist  In  Industrial  Education. 
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Annie  Reynolds,  Assistant  Specialist  In  Rural  Education. 

William  McKinley  Koblnson,  Assistant  Spwlallst  In  Rural  Education. 


James  F.  Rogers,  Chief,  Physical  Education  and  School  Hygiene  Dlvl,sion. 

Bmeyne  8.  Whitcomb,  Specialist  In  Home  Economics. 

E.  E.  Wlndes,  Associate  Specialist  In  Rural  Education. 

From  outeide  the  Bureau: 

•Advisory  consultants — 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicugo, 
Chicago,  111.  ^ 

Jesse  B.  Sears,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

George  A.  Works,  Rural  Education  Department,  New  York  rotate 
College  of  Agricnlture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N*.  Y. 

Higher  education — 

George  F.  Zook,  President  Municipal  Universltv  of  .\kron.  .Vkron,  • 
Ohio. 

School  buildings — 

J.  E.  Butterworth,  Rural  Education  Department,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sohool  support — 

Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif. 
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SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  UTAH 

Chapter  I 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 


t 

INTRODUCTORY 


The  history  of  civilization  is  largely  the  record  of  man’s  attempt 
to  control  his  environment  of  his  successes  and  failures  in 
obtaining  control.  Nature  has  conditioned  the  character  of  the 
fundamental  stages  of  the  struggle.  But  as  man  has  learned  more 
about  his  environment  and  about  himself  he  has  increased  tremen- 
dously his  ability  to  transform  and  to  utilize  nature’s  work  for  his 
own  purposes.  This  is  education  defined  in  its  simplest  terma 
Man’s  struggle  with  his  natural  environment  detenmnes  the  trend 
of  his  education,  and  successful  learning  enables  him  increasingly 
to  modify  the  influences  of  nature,  upon  his  own  progress. 

The  social  and  intellectual  life  of  every  State  of  the  United 
States  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  its  peculiar  physical  charac- 
teristics, its  climate,  land,  waters,  minerals,  and  its  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  These  have  reacted  upon  the  pioneer  streams  of 
humanity  that  have  used  their  varied  talents  and  resources  in  de- 
veloping and  organizing  agriculture  and  industry,  social,  political, 
and  religious  life. 


PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  UTAH 


Nature  has  endowed  Utah  with  a number  of  characterifliice  in- 
hospitable to  man.  Nevertheless,  because  suitable  ciimate,  soil, 
water,  and  minerals  were  pp^vided  by  nature,  the  indomitable  will 
of  the  pioneers  and  their  successors  has  rapidly  dominated  the 
inhospitable  elements  of  environment  and  has  rapidly  established 
the  homes  of  a great  people. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  the  fertile  irrigated  valleys 
that  are  the  basis  for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  States 
These  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and  by 
other  distinct  mountain  ranges,  and  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake  on  the 
west.  This  region  furnishes  the  foodstuffs  for  man  and  animals, 
such  as  cereals,  hay,  forage,  sugar  beets,  and  the  usual  kuple  vege- 
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tables.  Here  is  the  center  of  a relatively  large  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  a number  of  important  towns  and  cities. 

In  the  more  arid  regions  to  the  south  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
central  valleys,  in  the  upper  plateaus,  and  in  other  semiarid  regions 
pasturage  is  available  for  raising  sheep  on  a relatively  large  scale. 
In  the  Southwest,  the  Dixie  of  Utah,  is  a semitropical  region  suited 
to  the  growing  of  figs,  lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and  similar 
products. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  between  6 and  7 per  cent  of 
the  total  acreage  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  agriculture,,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  water  for  irrigation  enable  Utah  to  offer 
a diversified  agriculture  by  means  of  which  she  can  supply,  a large 
proportion  of  basic  foodstuflfs  in  the  variety  and  quantity  needed. 
To  a large  extent  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  State  are  carried 
on  in  a climate  that  is  relatively  mild  and  free  from  the  extremes  of 
the  higher  or  lower  plateaus  and  the  extended  tracts  of  the  desert 
regions. 

Yet  agriculture  is  limited  in  Utah,  and  futui-e  developments  will 
be  determined  by  great  areas  of  rugged  mountains  and  by  the  supply 
of  water  which  may  be  devoted  to  irrigation  in  the  valleys. 

Many  of  these  infertile  areas  of  Utah  offer  a (li^rsity  of  gifts. 
A large  number  of  mountain  streams  are  found  in  suitable  locations 
for  hydroelectric-power  stations,  general  water  power,  and  irrigation. 
This  resource  is  of  great  importance  in  developing  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  State.  The  mineral  resources  are  diverse  and  of 
great  value,  including  large  deposits  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 
Large  quantities  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  ore  are  mined  and  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron  ore  is  yet  to  be  developed. 
Large  beds  of  coal  and  asphalt  as  well  as  salt,  gypsum,  and  sulphur 
are  found,  and  large  quMtities  of  petroleum  are  likewise  available. 
To  this  we  may  add  a variety  of  building  and  semiprecious  stones. 

Education  in  Utah  must  of  necessity  aid  in  the  conquest'^)f  the 
valleys  so  that  foodstuffs  may  be  raised,  in  the  development  of  the 
mountains  so  that  their  mineral  treasures  may  be  used,  in  the 
harnessing  of  the  streams  so  that  fertile  soil  and  mineral  wealth 
may  be  worked  over  into  products  of  trade  and  commerce. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Having  an  excellent  basis  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth, 
Utah  has  not  been  slow  to  make  provision  for  adequate  transporta- 
tion within  her  borders.  Railroads  skirt  the  valleys  from  the  north 
to  the  south  of  the  State,  and  the  east  and  the  west  are  joined  by 
great  transcontinental  lines.  Utah  has  a mam  arterial  system  for 
long-distance  transportation  which  is  adequate  for  her  present  needs. 
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To  this  she  has  added  an  excellent  system  of  public  roads  undbr 
Federal  and  State  aid  which  increasingly  act  as  feeders  to  the 
larger  units  of  railroad  j;ransportation.  Not  only  does  the  trans- 
portation system  of  Utah  serve  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
needs  of  the  State  but  it  brings  within  easy  reach  of  every  citizen 
the  marvelous  scenic  beauties  and  the  peculiar  climatic  advantages 
which  in  the  future  will  attract  an  increasing  number  of  visitors, 
each  bearing  some  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  Edu- 
cation must  provide  for  transportation  and  related  subjects  if  what 
has  already  been  done  is  to /each  its  fullest  development. 

‘ THE  PEOPLE 

Having  considered  briefly  the  general  nature  of  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  State,  we  may  next  call* attention  to  the  number  and 
character  of  the  people  whose  efiTorts  of  over  a period  of  nearly  80 
_ years  have  developed  a State  that  to-day  ranks  high  in  growth  and 
achievement  when  compared  with  its  sister  States.  The  original 
>ettlers,  148  in  number,  led  by  Brigham  Young  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  region  had  the  distinct  advantages  of  homogeneity  of  race, 
a more  or  less  common  New  England  ancestry,  a knowledge  of  the 
practical  workings  of  civil  government,  a large  amount  of  origi- 
nality and  power^  of  initiative,  and  a spirit  of  cooperation.  All  of 
these  characteristics  were  brought  together  to  serve  a definite  pur- 
pose under  a leadership  that  seldom  has  been  surpassed.  From 
the  beginning  the  leaders  established  the  State’s  foundation  on  the 
sound  policy  of  individual  land  ownership.  Each  man  was  en- 
couraged to  own  and  to  operate  his  own  farm.  This  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  individual  has  placed  Utah  third  in  rank  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  the 
owners.  Utah  is  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire only.  Tenantry  is  almost  entirely  on  a cash  basis.  As  we  have 
just  indicated,  the  population  of  Utah  is  homogeneous  and  is  growing 
more  so.  According  to  the  census  of  1920  it  was  98.3  per  cent  white, 
of  which  85.8  per  cent  were  native  born  and  12.6  per  cent  were 
foreign  bom.  The  remaining  7.1  per  cent  included  0.6  per  cent 
colored,  0.1  per  cent  Chinese,  0.7  per  cent  Japanese,  and  less  than 
0.1  per  cent  of  other  nationalities. 

Of  the  foreign-bom  whites  more  than  one-fourth  are  of  English 
descent,  and,  including  the  English,  70.4  per  cent  are  of  northwestern 
European  stock.  More  than  half  of  these  have  been  in  the  United 
States  25  years  or  more,  and  only  5 per  cent  have  been  here  lees  than 
10  years;  61.2  per  cent  are  naturalized  citizens,  and  7.1  per  cent  have 
taken  out  their  firat  papers.  For  1900,  1910,  and  1920  the  percent- 
ages of  native  whites  in  the  total  population  were,  respectively,  79.4 
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per  cent,  81.2  per  cent,  and  85.8  per  cent ; and  those  of  foreign  birth 
were  19.1  per  cent,  17  per  cent,  and  12.6  per  cent.  No  other  State  in 
the  mountain  and  PaciAc  diWsions  has  so  high  a percentage  of  its 
people  bom  within  its  own  borders  (69.8). 

On  account  of  the  great  natural  advantages  most  of  the  people 
live  in  the  Wasatch  section.  The  five  cities,  Ijogan,  Brigham,  Ogden, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Provo,  each  having  more  than  5,000  population, 
are  located  in  a fairly  direct  north-and-south  line  nearly  100  miles 
in  length.  Near  the  northern  part  of  the  line  and  around  the  two 
cities  at  the  south  of  this  line  are  grouped  the  12  towns  having  from 
2,500  to  5,000  population.  One-twelfth  of  the  population  is  found 
in  these  12  towns.  More  than  one-fourth  of  Utah’s  population  is  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  an  additional  one-eighth  is  in  Ogden,  Provo,  Logan, 
and  Brigham.  Thus  48  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  urban  and 
the  remaining  62  per  cent  are  rural,  or  dwell  in  the  120  incorporated 
places  of  fewer  than  2,500  inhabitants  each.  Of  the  latter  100  or 
more  are  located  on  or  near  the  Wasatch  area.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  State' reside  in  six  counties  of  this  comparatively  nar- 
row central  section.  This  region  averages  46  people  to  the  square 
mile.  In  the  large  tract  or  territory  west  of  the  central  valley  and 
including  the  Great  Basin  there  are  fewer  than  two  people  to  the 
squa\  mile.  In  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State  there  are  gen- 
erally 4n>m  two  to  dtx  persons  to  the  square  mile  and  in  the  southern 
counties  less  than  two. 

Homogeneity  of  population,  distribution  in  small  city  areas  and 
wide  rural-  regions,  and  above  all  personal  and  group  consciousness 
and  character  provide  the  basis  for  and  condition  the  nature  of  the 
educational  system  developed  in  the  State.  * 

OCCUPATIONS  ^ 
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AGRICULTURE 

From  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the  State  agriculture  has 
been  one  of  the  major  occupations  of  the  people.  'J^e  organized 
i^orts  of  the  pioneers  developed  an  irrigation  systein  that  was  the 
basis  of  agricultural  success  and  became  t^e  mod^'for  irrigation 
projects  outside  the  State.  To-day  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  tilling  the  soil,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry  is  43,259  or  nearly 
29  per  cent  of  the  entire  population ; and  the  annual  value  of  agri- 
cultural production,  including  that  from  livestock  on  farms  and 
range  lands,  amounts  to  nearly  $65,000,000. 

It  is  therefore  evident  if  We  consider  the  agricultural  problem  of 
Utah  that  its  successful  future  development  will  be,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  to  a large  extent  the  result  of  the  carefully  organized 
effort  of  well-trained  men.  And  as  the  difficulties  of  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  fertile  lands  become  greater,  the  more  im- 
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portant  to  the  State  will  be  its  program  of  agricultural  education, 
whether  it  be  from  the  standpoint  of  research,  general  instruction, 
and  practical  training,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension. The  demands  of  agriculture  will  also  make  necessary 
proper  training  in  agricultural  engineering  and  irrigation.  » 


MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING 

Xotliwithstanding  the  early  opposition  to  mining,  during  the  first 
JO  years  of  Utah’s  Territorial  life  this  opposition  was  gradually 
overcome  as  railroad  transportation  became  available.-  In  192:i  the 
mineral  production  of  Utah  was  fifteenth  in  rank  in  the  United 
States  and  the  value  of  this  production  was  $96,221,000;  and  10.117 
people,  or  6.8  per  cent  of  the  State’s  population,  were  engag'd  in 
mining. 

* rhe  uiiinber  of  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  for  the  same  year  was  33,594,  or  22.5  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployed population;  the  number  engaged  in  transportation  and  trade, 
28,972,  or  19.4  per  cent  of  the  employed  population ; the  number  en- 
gaged in  public  and  professional  services,  12,465,  or  8.4  per  cent  of 
the  employed  population;  and  20,794  in  domestic  t»nd  personal  serv- 
ices and  in  clerical  occupations. 

According  to  tliese  figures,  which  are  also  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  it  will  be  observed  that  Utah  stands  high  in  the  per- 
centage of  persons  engaged  in  mining,  in  agricultural  work,  in  trans- 
portation and  trades,  and  in  professional  services.  It  is  not  so  high, 
however,  in  its  proportion  of  citizens  occupied  in  manufacturinf  and 
mechanical  pursuits  as  compared  with  the  United  States  as  a whole. 
Because  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  people  of  Utah  are  less 
fhan  25  years  of  age  (56  per  cent  as  against  49  per  cent  for  the  entire 
United  States),  the  per  cent  of  the  State’s  population  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  is  low  (33.2  per  cent  as  against  the  average  of 
the  United  States  or  39.4  per  cent). 


Pcrcentoffe  of  employed  pertono  U U/oA  at  compared  tcith  the  perocniagt 
employed  in  t\e  entire  United  States 


* 

^ Occupntion.i 

1 
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In  the  light  of  these  facts’ it  is  clear  that  the  State  is  warranted  in 
giving  the  same  attention  to  the  training  of  engineers  as  it  has  to 
agriculture,  particularly  those  engineers  who  are  competent  to  deal 
with  mining,  metallurgy,  and  power-plant  j)roblems.  And  as  the 
future  development  of  the  State  will  rest  largely  on  its  transporta- 
tion system,  a number  of  men  should  be  trained  to  be  not  only  com- 
}M4ent  highway  engineers  but  also  to  understand  the  economics  of 
transportation  and  the  interrelationship  that  should  exist  ladween  its 
various  forms.  o 

A small  proportion  of  citizens  is  engaged  in  nmnufactming  and 
mechanical  pursuits  us  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  In- 
asmuch as  there  is  an  apparent  limitation  to  tJie  growth  of  agricul- 
tural pursuit.s,  the  youth  of  Utah  will  naturally  look  for'^other 
outlets  where  gainful  occupation  may  1m-  assured  and  their  business 
talents  properly  developed.  This  situation  indicates  tliat  <>duca- 
tion  must  of  neces.sity  provide  for  those  who  arc  to  he  the  builders 
of  the  industries  of  the  State.  » 


EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIE.S 

j/  The  fundamental  and  most  pnportant  activity  of  a dethocraoy  is 
the  education  of  its  people.  This  principle  has  been  recognized  in 
every  true  democratic  government  ihut  has  been  established.  In 
Utah  approximately  140,000  people,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population,  is  actively  engaged  in  educational  activities.  Of  these, 
nearly  135,000  are  .students  and  nearly  4,500  ai'e  teachers. 

The  favorable  position  that  the  Statj^  has  held  in  educational 
matters  is  one  of  just  pride,  hut  the  maintenance  of  that  position  will 
become  more  difficult  as  the  State  grows  and  the  organization  of 
its  various  factors  become  more  complex.  Thus  the  program  of 
education  must  look  far  in  advance  to  meet  the  demands  upon  higher 
education  of  the  State,  to  prepare  adecjuately  those  who  are  to  enter 
the  growing  professional  and  higher  industrial  positions,  to  meet 
the.  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  to  give  an 
adequate  foundation  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  the  State 
in  matters  of  knowledge,  character,  and  patriotism  upon  which  our 
institutions  finally  rest.  To  such  a program  Utah  is  already  com- 
mitted, and  the  survey  of  education  reported  in  the  following  pages 
is  but  an  index  of  the  interest  of  the  State'in  achieving  the  highest 
iden)^of  a modern  State. 


Chapter  II 

UTAH'S  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Utah  sets  forth  in  unambiguous 
terms  the  principle  that  the  piiblit  educational  institutions  of  the 
State  belong  to  u single  system.  Section  2 of  Article  X reads  as 
follows:  “The  puljjic-school  system  shall  include  kindergarten 
schools,  common  schools  (consisting  of  primary  and  grammar! 
grades),  high  schools,  an  agricultural  college,  a university,  and, 
such  other  schools  as  the  legislature  may  establish."  This  principle* 
embodies  the  ideal  toward  which  American  State  systems  have 
been  gradually  moving.  Th^schools  of  this  country  were  originally 
local  institutions  in  all  respe<‘ts,  in ' appointment  of  teachers,  in 
content  of  the  curriculum,  and  in  fiscal  management.  The  lower 
.schools  were  separate  from  the  higher  schools.  Such  a condition 
of  local  detachment  of  units  of  the  educational  system  is  uneconomi- 
cal and  undesirable  from  everj^  point  of  view.  It  has  been  true 
throughout  the  history  of  American  schools  that  pupils  find  transfer 
i from  elementary  .school  to  high  school  difficult,  and  transfer  from 
high  school  to  college  even  more  so.  furthermore,  unnecessary 
and  even  disastrous  competitions  often  arise  between  separate  schools 
when  thoy  are  not  united  into  a single  system.  It  was  evidently 
the  desire  <!tf  the  framers  of  the  Utah  State  constitution  to  avoid 
incoordination  and  waste  by  declaring  for  a single  educational  or- 
ganization throughout  the  State  from  kindergarten  through  the 
higher  institutions.  Great  foresight  was  exhibited  in  drafting 
the  section  of  that  instrument  dealing  with  education,  and  the 
State  can  not  do  better  than  to  aim  at  practical  realization  of  the 
unity  of  education  called  for  therein. 

. In  thus  stating  its  view  in  regard  to  a unified  system  the  survey 
staff  does  not  wish  to  be  tuulerstood  as  believing  that  the  various 
interests  which  have  grown  up  in  different  institutions  of  the  State 
can  be  8un\{narily  ordered  to  .submit  to  central  dictation.  It  would 
be  easy  to  make  a pronouncement  in  favor  of  an  all-powerful  State 
board  of  education.  Such  a pronouncement  could  be  defended  as  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  it  would  provide 
in  theory  for  immediate  centralization  and  unification. , It  is  not  the 
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purpose  to  propose  such  a solution  of  the  cotnplex  problems  which 
face  the  State  of-Utah.  There  are  institutional  and  local  interests 
which  must  be  coordinated  with  other  interests  in  the  State  by  a 4! 
process  of  enlightened  evolution  rather  tljan  through  the  exercise 
.of  arbitrary  central  authori^jf:  The  survey  ^aff  has,,  however,  con- 
ceived its  duty  to  be  a discovery  of  some  of  the  particular  ad j ustinent.< 

I which  in  the  aggregate  will  pi^uce  a unified  educational  system. 
These  will  be  sot  forth  in  detail  throughout  this  report. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  complete  unity.  The  State  board 
of  education  finds  that  it  can  not  without  .serious  friction  bring  under  a 
single  plan  df  operation  the  two  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
State.  The  State  university  is  empowered  to  certificate  teachers,  thus 
curtailing  the  authority  of  the  State  board  at  a very  essential  point. 
The  statutes  provide  for  a certain  degree  of  authority  over  the  high 
^ schools  by  making  State  grants  to  these  schools  "contingent  on  ap-. 
proval.  The  elementary  schools,  on  the  other  h.nnJ,  receive  State 
grants  on  a per  capita  basis,  and  the  State  board  of  education  has 
no  statutory  control  over  the  operations  of  this  fj^ianiental  unit 
of  the  school  system.’  These  and  other  examples'ufiack  of  coordina-  ‘ 
tion  in  the  State  educational  system  show  that  the  intent  of  the  con« 
stitution  has  not  been  fully  realized  in  practical  organization.  ^ 
The  people  of  Utah  are  and  have  been  over  a period  of  yoa'fs 
devotecl  to  education.  The  community  as  a whole  has  developed 
under  adverse  conditions  an  ediicaliunal  system  which,  while  not 
without  weaknesses,  has  far  more  advanced  and  progres.sive  features 
than  the  sy.steras  of  many  older  and  richer  Slates, 

The  State  has  advanced  fur^>er  than  any  other  Western  State 
in  the  organization  of  rural  schools  with  a view  to  business  and  pio- 
Z'  fessional  efficiency  and  in  the  consolidation  of  small  schools  into 
larger  and  more  efficient  ones.  The  rural  schools  of  ITtnh  apprvach. 

’ at  least,  the  standard  of  th^city  .schools  of  the  State. 

Scattered  over  the  countryside  are  excellent  school  buihlings  wliich 
are  used  widely,  and  in  most  cases  wisely,  for  community  purposes. 
(Generally,  school  districts  provide  for  school  purposes  the  mo^t 
commodious  and  handsome  buildings  in  the  cunim6nity.  Iii  the 
provision  made  for  free  textbooks  for  all  children  of  the  State;  in 
the  establishment  by  regulation,  though  not  yet  in  practice,  of 
minimum  qualifications  of  acceptable  standard  for  teaching  certifi- 
cates; in  embodying  into  law  modern  ideas  of  a school-attendance 
'program  and  its  enforcement;  in  the  provituon  of  playgrounds  and 
outdoor  activities,  and  of  a wealth  of  supplementary  mateifial  for 
the  lower  grades  in  % large  mimber  of  its  disl^ricts;  in  the  high  per- 
centage of  men  teachers  found  in  the  elementary  grades  as  well  as 
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in  the  high  schools — in  all  these  as  well  as  in  other  activities  which  4- 
need  not  be  enumerated  here  but'which  will  be  referred  to  in  other 
parts  of  this  report  Utah  has  been  decidedly  progressive  in  fram- 
ing the  plan  of  school  system.  » 

It  is  believed  by  the  survey  staff  that  the  greatest  weakness  has 
been  failure  to  realize  on  the.  resources  of  the  system.  Sincerity 
. in  the  desire  to  establish  schools  for  the  children,  honesty  of 
purpose  in  providing  efficient  achievement  are ^ey<^d  qutetion. 
Economy,  educational  and  financial,  may  be  attained  not  so  much 
by  radical  changes  in  organization — though  some  may  be  necessary — 
as  by  the  provision  of  skilled  professional  administration  and  vigor- 
ous leadership. 

The  ad-ministfatii^e  organization. — The  State  organizatiou  for 
elementary  and  secondniy  education  is  exceptionally  compact  and 
simple.  Local  districts  are  of  three  types,  an<l  each  has  its  board  ( 
of  education  and  superintendent;  there  is  1 city  of  the  first  class;  * 
there  are  4 cities  of  the  second  cla.s.s,  and  35  county  districts  of  the 
first  class.  The  40  local  administrative  units  are  directed  by  the 
State  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. , These,  with  the  University  of  Utah  and  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah,  comprise  the  State  systei^  of  public  ^ucation. 

^The  40  school  districts  in  the  State  Inroll  134,694*  children,  of  ’ 
whom  109,85.9  are  elementary  and  24,835  ai"e  high-school  pupils. 
There  are  4,181  teachers  and  principals. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

General  provisions  relating  to  the  hoard.— constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  public-school  , 
system  shall  be  vested  in  a State  board  of  education  constituted  aa 
the  legislature  may  provide.  The  board  as  constituted  undef  legisla- 
tive enactment  has  nine  members.  Six  are  appointed  by  the  governor  . 
for  six-year  terms.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, chairman,  the  president  of  the  State  universjty,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  land-grant  college  are  ex  officio  members.  Aside 
from  the  ex  officio  members  the  governor  is  at  liberty  to  select  among 
the  citizens  of  the  State  six  persons  who  in  his  judgment  are  best 
quailed  to  serve,  two  to  be  appointed  each  biennium.  The  board 
appoints  and  fixes  the  salary  of  a secretary.  Appointed  members 
receive  expenses  and  per  diem  of  $4  for  time  actually  and  necessarily 
spent  in  performance  of  their  duties.  Custom  in  the  State  apparently 
sanctions  the  appointment  on  .the  State  board  of  education  of  twd 
educators  in  addition  to  the  ex  officio  members.  Since  1000  one  or 
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two  representatives  of  the  educators  of  the  State  have  always  been 
on  the  board,  generally  two,  one  selected  from  Salt  Lake  and  another 
from  the  State  at  large.  The  board  as  at  present  constituted  in- 
cludes two  appointed  and  three  ex  officio  members  who  are  engaged 
in  educational  work,  five  in  a total  membership  of  nine. 

Functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Utah. — The  chief 
functions  of  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  as  set  forth  in  the 
statutes  are:  To  have  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  publif*- 
school  }§ystera;  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent all  unnecessary  duplication  of  work  or  instruction  in  any  branch 
or  division  df  the  public-schoor's^tem  and  to  require  governing 
boards  of  such  branches  and  divisions  pf  the  public-school  system 
to  put  the  same  into  operation;  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
libraries  and  gymnasiums  throughout  the  State ; to  appoint  a secre- 
tary; to  issue  certificates  hnd  diplomas  to  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
superintendents,  and  set  up  standards  and  regulations  governing 
their  issue  (with  certain  restrictions)  and  to  revoke  diplomas  for 
causes  stated  in  the  law. 

The  importance  of  adrTunistrative  theory  and  progressive  prac- 
tice.— The  State  administrative  organization  of  Utah  should  be 
judged  for  constructive  criticism  in  the  light  of  practice  in  progres- 
sive States  and  of  principles  sanctioned  by  authorities  on  school 
administration.  In  .so  far  as  practice  is  in  conformity  with  opin- 
ions of  modem  authorities  on  school  administration  and  practice  in 
progressive  States,  changes  are  undesirable  unless  experience  has 
proved  such  practice  unsound  or  inapplicable.  When  present  prac- 
tice is  open  to  question  an*d  changes  are  contemplated,  they  should 
be  made  in  the  light  of  the  best  information  obtainable. 

Composition  of  State  hoards  of  education. — In  42  States  there 
are  State  boards  of  education  with  some  functions  relating  to  the 
common  schools.  They  are  made  up  in  the  following  ways:  Ex 
officio  membership,  composed  of  State  officials,  usually  including  the 
governor  and  the  Statens  chief  school  officer,  and  *cffi9cio  education 
officers,  as  presidents  of  higher  institutions.  In  some  cases  the  law 
provides  that  the  board  shah  include  one  representative  who  is  a 
city  superintendent,  a county  superintendent,  or  one  who  holds  a 
similar  position;  membership  confined  to  persons  not  engaged  in 
educational  work;  members  who  may  or  may  not  be  engaged  in 
educational  work ; and  various  combinations  of  the  above.  The  chief 
State  school  officer  is  a member  of  the  State  board  of  education  ex 
officio  in  85  States ; other  State  officials  are  ex  officio  members  in  22 
States  (most  of  which  are  included  in  the  85  above).  In  11  States 
the  State  boards  include  some  members  engaged  in  educational 
work ; in  4 States  persons  engaged  in  educational  wotk  are  excluded 
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from  meniliership ; in  26  States  members  may  or  may  not  be  engaged 
in  educational  work. 

The  tendency  in  progressive  States  in  which  changes  have  recently 
boon  adopted  or  contemplated,  and  in  cities,  counties,  and  other  local 
units,  is  toward  a board  of  education  madte  up  wholly  or  largely  of 
laymen.  Authorities  in  school  administration  .sanction  this  prac- 
tice. Tlie  functions  of  the  State  board  of  education  are  largely  legis- 
lative and  judicial.’'  The  board  should,  therefore,  employ  educators 
as  expert  'advisers  to  formu.late  nnd^recommend  educational  policies 
on  which  the  board  acts.  There  is  no  need  that  professional  educai 
tors  bo  members  of  the  board.  Ex  officio  membership,  whether  of 
pei-sons  holding  civil  or  educational  positions,  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory. The  major  interest  of  such  members  is  in  the  duties  for 
which  they  were  .selected  and  not  in  the  activities  of  the  board.  Ex 
officio  board  membership  often  becomes  a burdensome  addition  to 
the  members  major  work,  to  the  extent  that  such  a member  resents 
giving  to  it  the  time  and  effort  necessary.  Responsibility  for  policies 
of  an  ex  officio  board  is  not  dcBnitely  placed.  Its  members  are  gen- 
erally responsible  to  the  electorate  or  the  appointing  officer  for  their 
major  job  but  not  primarily  for  their  action  as  members  of  the 
board  of  education.  Rarely  is  an  official  removed  from  the  board 
or  defeated  at  the  polls  because  of  his  activities  as  ex  officio  member 
of  a board  of  education.  His  continuauce  in  all  probability  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the  duties  of  the  major  office 
to  which  elected  or  appointed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a board  ma^e  up  of  lay  members  elected  or  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  public  school  system  and 
res}x)nsible  primarily  for  that  work,  familiar  with  educational  ideals 
of  the  State,  its  financial  resources  and  its  social  and  educational 
needs,  is,  other  things  being  equal,  eminently  satisfactory.  Ther« 
is  general  agreement  among  authorities  in  school  administration  that 
the  appointment  of  the  State’s  chief  school  officer  should  be  a func- 
tion of  the  State  board  of  education.  He  should  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board,  assuming  responsibility  for  recommendation  of 
all  educational  policies  but  should  ’not  be  a voting  member  of  the 
board.  « 

Methods  of  appoisUment. — In  88  States  some  or  all  of  the  members 
of  State  boards  of  education  are  appointed  or  elected  (includes 
Spates  in  which  the  board  is  made  up  of  ex  officio  and  appointed 
members) . Power  of  appointment  is  usually  vested  in  the  governor^ 
subject  in  some  cases  to  approval  by  the  State  senate.  In  three 
States  the  legislature  selects  the  board,  in  one  SUte  the  board  is 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  in  one  appointment  is  left  to  the  State 
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chief  school  officer.  In  a few  States  appointment  is  made  in,  part 
by  the  governor,  in  part  by  certain  educational  boards,  and  in  one 
State  in  part  by  the  senate. 

While  the  tendency  in  selection  of  members  of  State  boards  of 
education  is  toward  appointment  by  the  governor,  two  methods  of 
selection,  (1)  appointment  by  the  governor,  and  (2)  election  by  the 
people,  receive  the  approval  of  authorities  on  school  administration. 
The  first  method,  appointment  by  the  governor,  has  these  merits: 
(1)  It  centralizes  full  responsibility  for  all  the  departments  of  pub- 
lic ser\*ice,  including  the  management  of  schools,  in  the  executive 
head  of  the  State.  This  tends  to  unity  and  economy  in  administra- 
tion. (2)  It  protects  the  board  from  undue  jX)litical  influence. 
Selection  is  often  restricted  to  an  eligible  list  or  limited  in  some 
other  manner.  The  advisability  of  the  governor  being  a member 
of  the  board  he  appoints  is  doubtful.  v 

Election  by  the  people  is  favored  by  many  authorities  on  school 
administration  because  (1)  it  places  responsibility  definitely  in  a ’ 
group  of  persons  elected  specifically  for  one  purpose,  namely,  that 
of  having  general  charge  of  schools;  (2)  it  represents  a direct  ex- 
pression by  the  people  of  their  wishes  in  the  management  of ‘school 
affairs  more  nearly  than  appointment;  (3)  it  follows  the  general 
custom  of  making  those  entrusted  with  legislative  functions  directly 
responsible  to  the  people.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvantages  of’ 
political  campaigmiig  and  the  difficulty  of  influencing  unselfish 
citizens  to  become  candidates. 


When  boahl  meiubers  are  appointed  by  the  governor  he  should 
have  power  to  remove  them  as  a protection  against  inefficiency  or 
dissension  in  the  board.  Appointment  should  be  representative  of 
the  State  at  large  rather  than  sectional  and  of  the  most  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  State  as  to  educational  policy.  ' 

Term  of  eervice. — Present  practice  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
accepted  theory,  favors  State  boards  of  education  composed  of  from 
five  to  nine  members,  each  of  whom  holds  office  for  a term  of  from 
five  to  nine  years.  Retirement  should  be  so  arranged  that  a majority 
of  the  board  remains  constant,  one  member  retiring  each  year  or  two 
or  three  each  alternate  year.  The  smallest  boards  as  now  constituted 
are  those  which  are  composed  of  ex  officio  members.  The  term  of 
office  of  such  members  is  fixed  by  law  and  ranges  from  two  to  four 
years;  members  usually  retire  simultaneously.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a passing  type.  In  26  of  the  42  States  which  have  State 
boards  of  education  the  number  constituting  the  board  ranges  from 
7 to  18  members.  Boards  of  this  size,  with  continuity  of  service 
provided,  are  generally  considered  satisfactory  in  size  for  working 
efficiency.  Neither  too  small  nor  too  large  a board  is  desirable. 
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F requent  changes  on  a State  board  of  education,  especially  changes 
affecting  a majority  of  the  board,  are  particularly  unfortunate. 
There  should  always  be  a sufficient  number  of  hold-over  board  mem- 
bers to  orient  new  ones  and  to  insure  continuing  educational  policies. 

Ths  functions  of  State  hoards  of  ectucation  in  the  United  States.-^ 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  rapid  development  in  establishing 
State  boards  of  education  as  the  administrative  heads  of  State  school 
systems.  The  movement  continues  to  gain  ground.  In  all  but  six 
States  there  |re  boards  with  some  general  educational  functions.  In 
four  of  these  ©tates  the  boards  have  as  their  only  function  the  admin- 
istiation  of  vocational-education  laws.  In.  one  the  State  board  has 
charge  of  State  institutions  of  higher  learning;  in  the  other,  of 
normal  schools. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  State  boards  in  the  42  States  vary  from 
piactically  none  in  a few  to  complete  control  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  others.  The  present  tendency  is  to  give  State  boards  a larger 
?ninil)er  of  and  more  important  functions.  Naturally  the  composi- 
tion of  the  board  influences  the  functions  assigned  or  assumed.  An  ex 
officio  State  board  of  education  made  up  of  State  officials,  as  the 
secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  and  the  like,' is  not  as  apt  to  be 
assigned  important  educational  duties  as  is  a lay  board  appointed- 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  State  school  system.  What- 
ever the  functions  in  the  State  board  of  education  are,  they  should  be 
definite  and  set  forth  in  the  law. 

The  following  principles  governing  functions  o'f  boards  of  educa- 
tion are  applicable  whether  the  boards  be  State,  county,  district,  or 
city : 

A board  for  school  control  for  a city  school  dlatrict  should  be  dlstlncUvelj  a 
. business  board,  closely  analagous  to  a board  of  directors  for  a business  corpora- 
tion. 

The  direction  of  the  cdncati^l  affairs  of  any  large  city  has  to-day  become 
80  important  and  so  technical.  an0  now  involves  such  a degree  of  expert  knowl- 
edge and  u^ty  of  adjuatment,  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  that  no 
l*oard  of  laymen,  however  worthy  or  wUliug.  la  any  longer  competent  to 
handle  the  details  of  the  work  of  school  organization  and  administration. 
These  should  be  tumed.over  to  competent  officers,  and  the  board  should  confine 
Its  attention  to  the  larger  features  of  the  administrative  problem. 

These  larger  featfires  relate,  first  and  most  important,  to  the  selection,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  executive  officer  or  officers  npon  whom  the  board  Is  to 
depend  for  advice,  and  for  the  execution  of  Its  policies ; to  the  determination, 
•fier  listening  to  the  recommendations  and  the  advice  of  its  executive  officers, 
of  the  educational  and  business  policies  fOr  the  school  system.  • 

Proper  dty  school  organisation  and  management  call  for  a clear  separation 
of  the  work  of  school  control  Into  legislative,  ^j^dre,  and  Inspectlonal  func- 
tlona.  All  sound  theory,  and  the  results  of-tooth  business  and  educational  admin- 
istrative experience,  call  a clear  separation  of  legislative  and  executive 
functions.  It  Is  the  prime  business  of  the  board  of  school  control  to  bear 
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reports,  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  its  executive  offlcevs^  and  then  to  legislate ; 

It  is  the  prime  business  of  the  executive  officers  to  execute  the  legislation 
enacted,  and  to  report  the  results  t||the  hoard ; and  It  is  the  function  of  the 
board  In  turn  to  Judge  the  results  of  its  policies  and  the  work  of  Its  exec  utive 
officers  by  Inspecting  tlie  results  obtained,* 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  authorities  in  school  administration  that 
the  functions  of  boards  of  education,  appointed  or  elected,  are 
largely  legislative  and  judicial  in  nature;  that  among  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  a State  board  of  education  are:  (1)  To  cleteimine 
educational  policies  for  the  State  school  system;  (2)  to  have  general  . 
oversight  and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  (3)  to 
select  the  chief  State  school  officer  who  becomes  its  executive  officer, 
and  to  determine  his  duties  and  the  functions  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  under  his  direction:  (1)  to  adopt  regulations 
governing  education  in  the  State  concerned  with  stich  matters  as 
school  buildings,  qualifications  of  teachers,  selection  of  textbooks, 
school  records,  and  reports,  courses  of  study,  etc.:  (o)  to  have  con- 
trol of  or  to  establish  cooperative  relations  with  teacher-training 
institutions  conducted  by  the  State. 

0 ovi'pensation  of  State  hoard  v^^hers. — Neither  practice  in  pro- 
gressive States  nor  authorities  on  school  administration  sanction 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  members  of  State  hoards  of  education. 
The  positions  should  be  regarded  as  places  of  honor  in  which  emi- 
nent citizens  have  an  opportunity  to  render  services  to  their  State. 
The  general  acceptance  of" this  conception  of  membership  on  State 
boards  of  education  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  33  States  in  w’hich 
other  than  ex  officio  members  serve  on  State  hoards  only  2 provide 
a salary  large  enpugh  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  The  situation 
concerning  compensation  in  the  34  States  i?  here  shown: 

8tate$  in  which  State  board  members  receive  ciri>etises  only. — Ariz«>nH,  Arkan-* 
aas,  Ck)nnectlcnt,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Ma.ssachasetta,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  RliotU*  l.HlatuI,  Virginia,  Wyoming — 14 
States  In  all.  ^ 

States  In  teMch  State  board  nsembers  receive  both  a per  diem  and  expenses. — 
Alabama,  California,  Ddeware,  Indiana,  LouislanaT  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico  (per  diem  and  mileage),  Oklahoma,  Sonrh  Carolina  (per  diem  and 
mileage),  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermo^  Washington,  Wisconsin— 16  States. 

States  in  which  State  board  members  are  paid  a salary. — Georgia  ($260  per 
annum  and  expenses  not  exceeding  $200  tor  the  4 appointed  members),  Idaho 
($100  per  annum  and  expenses),  North  Dakota  ($8,<)00  and  traveling  expenses), 
West  Virginia  ($1,000  and  expenses) — 4 States. 

Summary  of  adminiitrative  theory  and  good  practice. — Accord* 
ing  to  authorities  on  school  administration  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, like  the  city  board,  should  be  a lay  board  representing  the 

* Taken  from  " BapplemeateJ  report  of  the  organlBatlon  and  ndmlnletimtlon  oC  Mbool 
dlitiict  No.  1 io  the  dty  and  coontj  of  Denw,”  by  fOllwood  P.  Cnhberiry,  profwior  of 
•dacatkm.  LeUod  Btanfbrd  Junior  UnlTcrdty. 
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lar^'er  educational  policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  professional 
fide  of  education  and  the  administration  of  its  general  policies  to  its 
appointed  executive  official — the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction or  commissioner  of  education — and  to  the  heads  of  the  sev-. 
oral  higher  educational  institutions  (when  such  institutions  are  under 
its  supervision).  Tlie  board  should  be  composed  of  from  five  to 
nine  members  apj>ointed  by  the  governor  generally  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  terms  of  office  to  be^j^  to  nine  years,  one 
member  to  retire  each  year,  or  two  in  eaclibiennial  period,  thus 
perpetuating  the  board's  j)olicies  and  giving  it  stability  and  a degree 
of  periiLanency.  \"acancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  The 
appointment  should  be  for  absolute  worth  and  ■without  regard  to 
occupation,  party  affiliation,  or  similar  considerations,  and  should 
be  representative  of  the  State  at  large  and  its  most  intelligent  edu- 
cational opinion.  The  members  should  serve  without  remuneration 
e.xcept  for  a reasonable  per  them  and  actual  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  The  maximum  number  of  days  for  which 
such  per  diem  may  be  paid  should  be  fixed  by  law. 

The  situation  in  Utah  judged  by  approved  practice  and  theory. — 

In  method  of  selection  (by  the  governor  of  the  State),  in  size  (nine), 
in  assignment  of  wide  responsibilities  by  the  legislature,  in  allow- 
ance of  travel  and  per  diem  rather  than  salary  to  members  practice 
in  Utah  relating  to  the  State  board  of  education  is  in  line  with 
that  in  progressive  States  and  in  conformity  with  authorities  in 
school  administration.  ^ . 

In  composition,  length  of  term  for  which  men^rs  are  appointed,  ) 
in  indefiniteness  of  functions  as  set  forth  in  the  statutes,  and  author- 
ity  to  enforce  regulations,  practice  in  Utah  is  not  in  confoilftity  with  / 
modern  administrative  theory  and  approved  practice  of  boards  of  j 
education  in  progressive  States,  cities,  and  districts. 

Five  of  the  nine  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  in  Utah  \ 
are  engaged  in  educational  work — too  large  a proportion  in  the  / 
opinion  of  the  survey  staff.  The  board  should  employ  educational 
expert^  to  advise  it  as  to  educational  policies,  but  should  itself 
consist  wholly  or  largely  of  laymen.  No  essential  purpose  is  served 
by  the  presence  on  the  board  of  the  president  of  the  university  and  ) 
the  president  of  the  agricultural  college  as  ex  officio  members.  Since  1 ' 
^e  board  is  now  charged  with  coordinating  the  work  of  the  two  ! 7 
institutions  over  which  these  two  members  preside,  their  presence  1 j 
on  the  board,  acting  in  a double  capacity,  reviewing  as  board  mem-  i 
bers  their  own  activities  in  their  respective  capacities  of  presidents  1 
of  the  two  higher  institutions,  creates  an  anomalous  situation  which  ■ 
may  easily  become  an  embarrassing  one 

VUarer  deftnUion  of  fumcHons  needed. — ^The  functions  of  the  State 
board  of  education  as  set  forth  in  statutes  are  sweeping  but 
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indefinite,  with  corresponding  indefiniteness  in  their  interpretation 
and  practice.  Authority  for  carrying  out  the  duties  assigned  is 
sometimes  wanting.  There  is  at  least  a possibility  that  this  situation 
may  result  in  one  of  two  extremes  in  interpretation  and  practice. 
A board  so  empowered  may  assume  too  great  authority  and  become 
autocratic  or  it  may  become  lax  in  exercising  its  legitimate  and 
necessary  functions  because  of  the  lack  of  definite  authorizations. 
The  law  recently  passed  requiring  the  State  board  of  education  to 
eliminate  duplication  in  institutions  and  systems  illustrates  the  point. 
Each  of  the  two  higher  institutions  which  would  be  concerned  if  the 
provision  of  the  law  were  carried  out  is  under  direct  management  of 
a board  other  than  the  State  board  of  education,  with  full  authority 
\ in  management,  including  the  formulation  of  courses.  The  State 
board  of  education  would  undoubtedly  find  difficulty  if  it  attempted 
to  interpret  and  enforce  the  law  literally. 

The  State  board  of  education  is  intrusted  with  ‘’general  control 
and  supervision  of  the  public-school  system,’’  another  example  of 
large  but  not  well-defined  responsibility.  That  the  board  does  not 
specifically  exercise  much  authority  over  the  school  systems  of  the 
several  districts  of  the  State  is  shown  by  the  different  standards 
maintained,  as  pointed  out  throughout  this  report.  It  exercises  more 
authority  over  high  schools  than  elementary  schools,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  specifically  authorized  to  establish  standards,  including 
length  of  term,  for  high  schools,  to  inspect  them  at  least  once  a year, 
and  to  withhold  State  grants  from  schools  which  fail  to  comply 
with  regulations.  Elementary  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  share  in 
the  State  funds  on  a scholastic  per  capita  basis,  regardless  of  stand- 
~'ar3sTimt»taiiifidit.V  If  the  State  board  were  empowered  to  set  up  and 
maintain  standards  for  all  schools  and  funds  were  placed  at  its 
disposal  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  its  regulations,  the  board  would 
be  able  to  exercise  the  general  control  and  .supervision  intrusted  to  it 
by  law  and  constitution,  which  it  has  not  now  the  authority  to 
enforce. 

Reasonable  freedom,  where  such  freedom  is  desirable,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  definiteness  in  placing  responsibility  and  authority  in 
the  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  concerning  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  a school  system.  There  are  responsibilities  in 
which  freedom  of  action  is  desirable.  Formulation  of  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  certification  of  school  officers  is  an  example. 
Full  authority  to  make  and  enforce  such  regulations  should  be  vested 
in  the  State  board  of  education,  but  the  beard  should  have  consid- 
erable freedom  in  determining  standards  and  in  changing  th^  from 
time  to  time  as  conditions  warrant 


*Szctpt  nominal  requlranrat  that  ichool  b«  maintalDed  t mlnlroom  of  20  aneeka, 
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Teim.  of  service.— The  term  of  service  of  State  board  members  is 
short.  The  nature  of  the  legal  provisions  now  governing  the  ap- 
pointment and  term  of  members  of  the  State  board  of  education 
prompted  an  investigation  of  actual  terms  served  by  board  members 
from  1900  to  1926.  Table  1 shows  the  length  of  term  of  13  ex  officio 
and'20  appointed  members  who  served  during  the  years  indicated. 
If  the  general  principle  were  followed  that  the  %oard  be  made 
up  wholly  or  largely  of  lay  members,  their  terms  should  be  at 
least  as  long  as  those  of  ex  officio  members.  The  table  shows  the 
opposite  situation.  Aledian  length  of  term  of  ex  officio  members  is 
5 years;  of  appointed  members,  3 years;  the  averages  and  4.2 
years,  respectively;  14  of  the  20  appointees  served  4 years  or  less; 
9 appointees,  nearly  half  the  total  number,  served  1 or  2 vears. 

Table  1. — Xumber  of  pmona  serving  specified  periods  on  iflate  hoard  of 

education,  JH00-J92*i 
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Table  2.  dumber  of  terms  ending  and  beginning  in  racA  of  seven  governor’s 
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Figure  2 indicates  by  continuous  lines  the  length  of  service 
of  each  of  21  individual  board  members  and  shows  the  changes  on 
the  board  during  each  of  several  gubernatorial  administrations  rep- 
resented by  spaces  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  the  latter  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  present  adminisi^ration.  Heavy  black 
lines  separate  the  gubernatorial  terms.  The  number  of  terras 
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Fio.  2. — Lengtdipf  •ervlce  of  members  of  State  board  of  education,  1900-1926 

ending  and  the  number  beginning  are  not  always  the  same, 
owing  to  vacancies  occurring  by  reason  of  I’esignation,  removal,  etc. 
During  each  of  three  of  the  six  full  gubernatorial  terms  shown  in 
the  diagram,  not  including  the  present  administration,  half  or  more 
of  the  full  board  membership  was  changed.  The  possibility  of 
changing  enough  members  of  the  board  to  result  in  complete  changes 
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in  educational  policies  under  the  administration  of  a governor, 
particularly  of  one  who  serves  two  terms,  is  apparent  from  the 
graph  and  table. 


Recomvvendatums, — To  the  end  of  realizing  unity  of  purposo  and 
actioi^and  a higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  State  school  system 
and  of  placing  it  in  line  with  progressive  States  in  school  administra- 
tive practice,  the  survey  staff  recommends  that  appointment  of  the 
. State  board  ^of  education  by  the  governor  be  continued;  that  the 
board  consist  of  nine  members,  each  appointed  for  a period  of  nine 
years,  one  member  retiring  each  year;  that  it  be  made  lip  in  larger 
measure  than  at  present  of  citizens  who^are  not  profe^ional  educators 
actively  engaged  in  educational  work.  If  the  presidents  of  the  uni- 
versity and  of  the  agricultural  college  remain  on  the  board,  additional 
ed\icator.s  should  be  appointed.*  The  State  board  of  education 
should  employ  educational  experts,  but  the  board  itself  should  con- 
sist wholly  or  largely  of  laymen. 

The  practice  of  providing  a per  diem  and  neces.sary  expenses  for 
the  State  board  of  education  is  a good  one  and  may  well  be  con- 
tinued. Membership  on  education  boards  is  an  honorary  rather  than 
a salaried  position  and  should  be  so  considered  by  good  citizens.,-^ 

The  functions  of  the  State  board  of  education  should  be  clearly 
and  definitely  stated  iji  the  law,  and  interpretation  of  the  law  should 
be  set  forth  in  the  regulations  of  the  board  itself.  The  board  should 
be  fully  empowered  to  adopt  and  enforce  all  regulations  necessary 
to  the  full  realization  of  its  legal  functions,  including  control  of  the 
disbursement  of  certain  State  fimds  provided  under  legislative  enact- 
ment, which  would  enable  it  to  inspect  schools  and  to  demand  com- 
pliance with  standards  before  grants  are  made,  and  including 
control  of  State  funds  specifically  granted  for  the  equalizatioii'of 
educational  opportunities. 

The  State  board  of  education  if  constituted  as  recommended  should 
be  intrusted  with  selection  and  appointment  of 'the  State  chief 
school  officer,  and  on  his  recommendation  of  hia  assistants  in  the 
State  department  of  education;  it  should  have  power  to  create, 
abolish,  modify,  and  maintain  such  positions  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  State  school  system;  to  establish 
policies  concerning  it;  to  authorise  by-laws,  rules,  oy  regulations 
needed  for  the  direction  and  management  of  the  schools;  to  act  as 
the  State  textbook  commission  and  to  appoint  such  committee  or 
committees  as  may  be  necessary  to  select  textbooks  for  the  State 
school  system,  of  which  committee  the  State  superintendent  should 
be  chairman ; to  authorize  courses  of  study  to  be  given  in  the  schools 
and  to  approve  the  content  of  such  courses;  to  delegate  ho  the  State 
superintendent  the  functions  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and 
14310-^6 3 
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to  authorize  him  to  initiate  and  carry  out  such  functions  as  it  decins 
proper  in  the  conduct  of  his  position;  to  perforin  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  provided  in  the  statutes  or  become  necessary  for  the  ^ood 
of  the  schools,  including;  reorganization  of  the  State  department  of 
education  as  recommeiided  in  this  report/ 


THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  office  of  tlie  State  superintendency  of  schools  ha>  an  inteioi 
ing  history  in  Utah.  Since  1H;»1  it  has  been  a continuou>  and 
separate  office,  although  Utah  was  not  admitted  as  a State  until  IMh). 
With  the  e.xccptjon  of  California,  it  is  the  olde.st  State  .superinleiid- 
ent's  office  in  the  W’^estern  States  of  which  this  is  true.  In  onl_\  nine 
States  was  it  preceded  as  such  in  point  of  time.  These  States  aiv: 
Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  New  Ilaiiipshfre,  Michigan,  Massaclur-seitN 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  and  California.  Ivtah  is  the  only  State 
which  temporarily  resorted  to  appointmeni  of  its  State  supei  in- 
tendent  by  a chancellor  of  a State  university  or  by  the  suiironie  coiirl. 
The  occupant  of  the  position  was  appointed  for  a time  by  the  cliaii 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  and  later,  from  1887  to  18h0. 
appointed  by, the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory. 

The  State  superintendency  in  Utah  is  a political  office.  The  siipi-r- 
intendent  is  elected,  at  the  regular  general  political  election,  as  me 
other  State  officerJi,  for  a term  of  four  years,  at  a .salary  of  $4,000  pei 
annum.  Qualifications  as  set  forth  in  the  law  are  nominal  and  have 
Tittle  bearing  on  the  securing  of  an  individual  competent  to  lead  tlie 
S^te  in  its  educational  policies.  The  requirements  are  that  the  State 
superintendent  be  a qualified  elector;  have  been  a resident  of  t\^ 
State  for  6ve  years  preceding  his  election;  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  30  years,  and  hold  a certificate  of  the  highe.st  grade  iss\»ed  in 
some  State  or  be  a graduate  of  some  reputable  university,  college,  or 
normal  school.  Fortunately  for  Utah,  State  superintendents  with  j 
* far  ‘higher  qualifications  than  the  legal  provisions  necessitate,  have 
usually  been  selected. 

The  duties  of  the  State. superintendent  as  dehned  in  the  law.  like 
those  of  the  State  board  of  education,  are  general  in  character.  He 
is  charged  with  the  administration  oi  “the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  the  general  suiierintemlencc  of  the  business  relating  to 
district  schools  of  the  Stale  and  of  the  .schn^)l  revenue  set  apart  and 
provided  for  their  support,  and  shall  have  power  of  investigation 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools.”  Specific  duties  set 
forth  in  the  law  are  concerned  with  the  disbursement  of  funds,  the 
preparation  and  transmission  to  school  officials  of  forms  and  blank^ 
for  reports,  meetings  with  school  officers,  advising  teachers,  lectur- 
ing to  institutes,  advising  with  school  officials,  and  the  preparation 
of  a biennial  report. 
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Judged  by  statutory  provisions  concerning  the  selection,  salary, 
qualifications,  and  functions  assigned  to  the  chief  State  education 
ollicor  the  people  of  I tah  underestimate  the  importance  of  this 
(iHicial  and  of  the  ilepartineiit  of  education  under  bis  direction.  In 
llii>  I tah  is  not  unlike  many  other  States,  jiurticularly  the  snrrouiiil- 
iiig  estern  States.  The  old  idea  of  the  office  us  a clerical  and 
.statistical  one  which  can  well  be  ])oIilicul  rather  than  profe.ssional 
III  cliaijK’ter — in  the  stuise  that  a city  siiperintendencv  or  the  presi- 
dency ol  11  .'>tate  university  is  j)rofessional — still  holds  in  nianv 
States.  • 

riiere  i>  developing  in  the  Vnited  States  a new  and  enlarired 
(.•uiiception  of  education,  and  with  this  m*w  develojmient  a new 
importance  att;iches  to  the  State's  chief  educational  officer.  The 
type  of  educational  leadership  called  for  requires  ability  to  administer 
till'  manifold  problems  of  modern  school  organization  and  adminis- 
tration generally,  .special  educational  jiroblems  such  as  indu.stria! 
and  vocational  education,  .school  sanitation,  educational  legislation, 
iiiteri elation  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  etc.  The  State 
suiierintendent  under  the  new  regime  sliould  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  influence  and  interference  which  arise  throuirh 
party  politics  or  other  political  force.s  within  the  State. 

lOBALS  A.NU  CRACTICES  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  S CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICEK 

I ^ 

s<  lection  of  State  chief  school' officers. — To-day  there  are  three 
met  hods  of  selecting  the  chief  State  educational  officers^  followed  in 
tlie  I niteil  States;  (1)  Kleotion  by  the  people;  (2)  appointment  by 
the  governor;  (3)  Appointment  by  a State  board  of  education.  The 
present  tendency  is  toward  appointment  by  the  State  board  of  edii- 
nition;  popular  election  as  a method  is  practically  static.  Appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  is  losing  prestige,  hllection  by  the  general 
a.s.sembly,  formerly  a popular  method,  has  not  been  used  for  several 
years. 

Ihirty-three  States  fix- the  method  of  selection  in  their  constltu- 
tioTLS.  Of  these  31  stipulate  election  by  popular  vote  and  2 provide 
for  gubernatorial  appointment,  Of  the  15  States  which  have  statu- 
lory  provision  only  for  the  method  of  selection,  8 provide  for 
appointment  by  a board;  2 additional  States,  Wyoming  and  Idaho 
(ill  which  there  is  a constitutional  provision  for  election  of  State 
superintendents),  have  providetl  for  commissioners  df  education 
appointed  by  State  boards  of  education:  4 provide  for  gubernatoMal 
appointment;  and  3 .still  elect  by  popular  vote.  Thus  it  appears 
that  where  constitutidnal  provision  does  not  hamper,  the  legislatures 
have  tended  to  take  the  office  out  of  politic?  by  providing  for 
apjiointmont  by  State  board.s  of  education  or  by  the  governor. 
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ApiM)jntment  by  Umrcls  lu>s  developed  almost  wholly  within  the 
past  few  years. 

The  elective  method  of  selecting  school,  officers  is  not  consid^^ 
one  calculated  to  get  the  best  resuLk.  Progressive  States  are  loolmig 
toward  a change  to  a more  scientific  method  of  selection,  usually 
appointment  by  boards  of  education.  This  method  has  been  found 
satisfactory  in  the  selection  of  city  superintendents,  presidents  of 
universities  and  colleges,  and  in  many  progressive  States  (of  which 
Utah  is  one)  county  or  county  district  superintendents.  It  is  recog- 
nipd  that  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a technical 
expert  removed  from  politics  and  political  entanglements.  If  trained 
leadership  of  a high  type  is  to  be  secured  for  developing  a State's 
s(Iiool  system,  its  superintendent.s  .should  be  selocte<l  in  a manner 
that  appeals 'to  (piolitied  persons.  The  selecting  boards  should  not 
be  Imnipered  with  undue  restrictions  as  to  iTdary  and  tenure,  ns  they 
are  wliei^liese  are  fixed  by  statute.  It  is  customary  in  the  selection 
oi  city  superintendents,  anti  in  many  States  the  selection  of  State 
.superintendents  (or  commi.ssioners),  for  selecting  boards  to  investi- 
gate available  imrsons  from  outside  the  city  or  State.  The  broader 
the  Kohl  of  available  candidates  the  In'tter  the  possibilities  of  select  ior 
of  a man  or  woman  of  wide  experience,  superior  ability,  and  high 
educational  (jualitications.  Election  at  large,  which  is  conlim'd  to 
residence  within  the  State,  narrowrs  the  field  of  selection. 

There  i.s  general  agreement  that  political  offices  are  usually 
uncertain  in  tenure,  restricted  in  salary,  and  subject  to  fluctuations 
which  have  little  connection  with  abiliK  to  conduct  an  office  in  which 
technical  or  professional  work  is  carried  on.  Tenure  of  office  in  a 
State,  .snperintendency,  as  in  other  educational  positions,  should  be 
during  good  .service  rather  than  for  a specified  term. 

The  appointive  method  of  selecting  State  chief  school  officers,  as 
^ of  similar  educational  officers  by  boards  of  education,  has  proved  the' 
most  satisfactory  one  for  securing  and  retaining  educators  of  cminei.t 
ability  and  reputation.  Among  the  States  in  which  the  chief  State 
school  officer  is  appointed  by  a State  board  of  education  are  the  New 
England  States,*  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Minnesota.  In'  such 
States  it  is  and  has  for  some  years  been  customary  to  select  chief 
school  officers  because  of  eminent  educational  qualification.^  previous 
exj)ericnoe  in  important  ]>ositions,  and  conspicuous  educational  .seVv- 
ioe.  In  general,  they  serve  long  terms.  Some  idea  of  the  quality 
of  chief  State  school  officers  selected  under  the  appointive  system 
can  be  gained  from  the  following  facte  concerning  a few  of  them. 
They  are  from  “ Who’s  Who  in  America.”  The  names  and  Stat^ 

> M«wafhu».*UH : Api»lntiiwnt  Uy  8t«te  board  of  education  until  irflO  when  law  chfinged. 
\MtUiK  appointive  power  In  Kovernor. 
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represent  a random  selection.  The  qualifications  are  reasonably 
typical  of  those  of  chief  State  school  officers  in  other  States  in  which 
the  same  method  of  selection  prevails. 

IlillcKaN.  M.  n. : Appointed  commissioner  of  education  of  Vermont;  served 
from  1910  to  1920.  Ph.  P.,  Columbia;  Lli.  D.,  Univert^lty  of  Vermont.  Held 
educntional  positions  of  eminence,  Inclpdlng:  that  of  editor  of  the  United  States 
Huroau  of  Education;  assistant  professor,  associate  professor,  and  professor 
of  education  of  Columbia  University. 

Craves.  Frank  P. Commissioner  of  education  and  president  of  the  University 
<»f  the  State  of  Now  York;  appointed  In  1921.  Deprees  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph  D. 
from  Colurnlila  Mnlver.sity  ; LKt.  D.,  Holdelberp  U.,  LL.  D.,  Oberlin.  Professor' 
in  a number  of  ..colleges,  president  of  the  University  of  Wyoniinp;  president 
of  (lie  University  Wushlnpton ; dean,  School  of  Edii<  afioii,  University  ot 
Peiiiisylvanin. 

Sniiili.  Payson  : Ap|M»hited  Slate  coinmisslnner  of  rdtiralion  <ii*  Miis.snehu- 
.«;rfts  .Inly,  IblT:  A.  .M..  I.!..  1)..  rniM  r<lty  of  \inlnf‘;  Idtf  Ir.  Itntes  and  Bow- 
^doin  ; instructor  In  (;rcck.  Weslhro<ik  Seminary ; princi|>nl  f»f  bl^di  .school, 
Unriton.  .M(\ : suiKTintendent  of  sclunds,  (’antoa  ami  Auburn.  Me.  ; .Kuperln- 
n’lident  of  iHibllc  insiruetion  of  Maine,  1907-1917. 

I•illl(•y,  ,Iolui  II.!  ( ’em niissloiicr  <»f  eduealioji  of  New  York,  and  ju'csldent 
of  ilie  Univei-.slly  of  ilu*  State  of  New  York.  191,V1021  ; A.  P>..  A.  M.,  IJ,.  I),  from 
th»'  University  oP  Wiseonsln.  I'rliic(‘ton,  Dartinoulb,  Columbia.  Brown,  and 
dlu*r  institutions;  j»resideiit  of  Knox  Colleire ; profe.^sor  of  iKillties,  Princeton 
I nlvorsify  ; jiresiilent  of  the  Collci;e  of  (lie  City  of  New  York:  at  pre.sent  editor 
of  iln^Nk'W  York  'rinu's,  siH'clal  l^^ctarer  ^tHlarvard,  and  idsewlien  . ^ ^ 

I’hiof  Slate  school  officers  appointed  by  State  boanb  of  education 
usually  serve  lon^;  terms.  A few  examples  will  illustrate  this.  In 
('omiectieiit  tluM’c  Iiave  been  .since  188-‘l  two  cbic'f  .Staio  sebool  officers, 
a sj'cretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  wbo  M*rved  from  188.’i  to 
when  the  present  commissioner  of  e.dlK’ation  wa-  appointed. 
Ill  Massachusetts  since  1009  there  have^been  two  commissicmcrs  of 
eilncation,  both  of  whom  were  selected  by  boards  of  education.  In 
New  \ oi  k there  have  been  three  State  commissioners  of  ediieatif/n 
since  1900,  In  Maryland  two  State  superintendents  'ajipointed  by 
Slate  boards  of  education  have  served  since  19IMI;  in  Minnesota,  two 
'■oniiuissioners  .since  1909;  in  New ^ainpsbire.  tMo  <11100  1905;  in 
Venuont.  three  since  1905. 

Superintendents  appointed  in  this  manner  are  frequent Iv  selected 
Jkom  outside  the  State  in  which  they  are  to  serve.  The  State  Ixtard 
of  education  of  Conncctieut,  in  making  the  last  appointment,  se- 
cured the- services  of  an  educator  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
State  department  of  education  in  another  State.  The  present  com- 
missioner of  education  in  Mussachust'tts  was  .servinf;  as  chief  State 
.school  officer  of  another  State  at  the  tinie  of  hi.s  appointment.  His 
predecessor  was  selected  while  holding  a profes.sofship  in  Columbia 
I 'liver.sity,  New  York.  New  York  and  Verniont  are  other  States 
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In  which  appointment  is  made  by  State  boards  of  education  in  which 
recent  chief  scliool  officers  hare  been  selected  from  other  States, 
of  chiff  Stoic  school  officcvK. — The  salary  which  a State 
is  willini;  to  pay  its  cliiof  State  scliool  official  is  one  reliable  index 
of  the  State’s  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  office.  The  amount 
of  >alarv  measures  rouf^hly  the  caliber  of  those  who  occupy  the 
]H)>ition.  A consistently  low  salary,  other  thinjrs  beinj:  eipial.  can 
not  be  expected  to  draw  nshi^rh  a rate  of  ability  as  a consistently  hi<:h 
.salary. 

As  might  be  expected.  salarie.s  of  chief  State  school  officers  increa.se 
in  amount  as  the  importance  of  the  State  education  office  becomes 
heller  understood.  Significant  increases  have  been  granted  in  several 
States  during  the  past  eifrht  years.  So  fur  as  salary  is  concerned  the 
jxisition  now  is  on  a par^|y|th  superintendencies  in  large  cities,  jiresi- 
ileiicies  of  universities,  and  similar  edticational  offices  in  a nmnl«'r  of 
States.  Among  them  are:  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania.  ( onnecticm.  Xew 
Jersev,  and  Massachusetts.  A study  of  salaries  of  chief  State  school 
officers  (.f  the  United  States,  shows  a consistent  increa>i‘ 

lim  ing  ihat  period."  I’nmi  1919-192:1.  IT  States  grante<l  significant 
increases  in  salaries,  varying  in  amotint  i|^  to  $4,0t)i).  paid 

to  these  officers.  The  lowest  salaries  are  Wmd  where  popular  elec- 
tion jirevails  and  highest  w’lere  the  appointive  method  is  fohowed. 
/^’hen  a salary  is  fixed  by  .stattitc  or  by  constitution  it  can  not  la’ 
adjusted  to  the  ability  of  the  appointees  unless  the  law  or  con.Ntitittion 
Ih*  changed.  When  it  can  be  fixed  by  a hoard,  adjttstmenl  can  readily 
made. 

Table  .S.— of  the  oalarica  of  the  chief  state  sehuul^  affieiah  in  19J.1, 
accorditiff  to  f he  different  met  hod  h of  selection 


i 

Salary  groups  | 

1 

Popular 
election  j 

! 

State 

board 

appoint- 

ment 

OulHsrna- 

torial 

appoint- 

ment 

Total 

I 

. 1 

1 

#1  anruao  ioo  .... 

2i 

i 

2 

iwuart  lou  

10  i 

..1 

10 

« anrv-C4  moo  

5 1 

1 1 

1 6 

« Qr¥wa4  > 

8 1 

1 I 

1 ^ 

fino-tA  ’?0Q  

8 

1 2 

i 

11 

$o,ooo-r^.«w - 

2 

$7,400-18.099 - 

i 

1 

; i 

1 

ta  ano-fo  400  ' 

1 

' 1 

i 

1 1 

$10,  jno-n  2.000  ....  

1 

i 

1 » 

Total : 

34 

' 8 

1 « 

48 

Median  wlary - . 

13,800 

I $6,000 

$7. 7» 

! K2M 

Bange 

/ 1,800- 
\ T,fi00 

! 4,S«- 

1 1%  f¥Vk 

3.  tK»- 
12,000 

1,800- 
1 12,000 

1 

1 ^ uuv 

I For  IdAho  Md  Wyoming  the  saUrles  of  only  the  superintendenu  of  public  instruction  are  Included 
in  the  ubolatlons.  ^ 
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Table  4.^8alcrie«  of  chief  State  $chool  offlciaU  <n  1696, 1909,  and  1925 


1 

All  tifates 

1 

i Id  1896 

Id  1900 

Id  1923 

Arilumetic  mcAn 

-Mode 

Rangr.  

T- 

’ U273 

./  1,000-  1 
\ 5,000 

j 

12.970 
3,000 
1 1,800- 
7.500 

1 

14.834 

5,000 

1.800- 

12,000 

Fii/icfions  of  chief  State  »chonI>  officers  in  the  United  States. — 
Functions  of  the  chief  school  officials  in  the  various  States  are  specifi- 
cally triven  in  the  constifiition  or  statutes,  implied  in  the  law  and 
therefore  assumed,  and  (.lelefiated  by  State  boards  or  other  officials 
havinp  authority  to  do  so.  They  are  numerous  and  varied.  Among 
the  most  in'tportant  are  those  relating  to  courses  of  study,  school 
libraries,  general  school  standards,  school  buildings,  textbooks, 
teachers  and  their  certification,  school  finances,  publications.  State 
.nstitutions,  other  school  officer.^,  membership  on  boards,  selection  of 
>taflf  of  the  State  department  of  education.' 

As  with  State  boards  of  education  there  is  wide  variety  among 
States  in  duties  legally  assigned  or  delegated.  The  tendency  is  to 
give  the  chief  State  school  officer  greater  functions,  especially  of 
supervising  and  inspectorial  character.  Many.  States  introduce  the 
laws  defining  his  functions  with  the  phrase  “ he  should  have  general 
,-upervision  over  the  schools  of  the  State.*’  Ijegislatures  generally  in 
legislating  functions  for  the  office  have  been  liberal  in  interpreting 
'■  general  supervision.*’  e.specially  with  regard  to  elementary  schools. 
The  laws  of  some  States  specifically  vest  in  this  officer  “ general 
.supervision  over  all  schools 'from  the  cormnon  schools  through  the 
univer.sity while  others  assign  “general  supervision  over  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.’’  The  requirement  that  the  State  chief 
.‘school  officer  visit  all  counties  or  districts  annually  or  once  during 
his  term  of  office  is  not  uncommon.  He  is  usually  charged  with  the 
j)romotion  of  education  in  every  way  possible. 

Re<ndatipm  governing  the  State  superintendent  of  puhlic  instruc- 
tion in  Utah  not  in  confoi'mity  with,  viodet'n  ideals  and  progressive 
practice. — In  statutory  regulations  governing  the  term,  salary,  anc 
qualifications  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in 
continuing  to  elect  this  officer  by  popular  vote  in  the  same  way  and  at 
the  same  time — that  is,  at  regular  political  elections — as  other  State 
officials  are  elected,  practice  in  XHah  is  not  in  conformity  with  that 
advocated  by  authorities  on  school  administration  and  followed  in 
many  progressive  States. 

The  State  superintendent  and  his  office  share  in  the  ‘deleterious 
effects  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Utah  law  ^governing  the  functions  of 

’ For  complole  Information  ice  Bn.  of  EJduc.  Boll.  1924.  No.  B. 
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the  State  board  of  education  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  par- 
ticularly those  concerned  with  setting  up  and  maintaining  educational 
standards  in  the  different  school  systems  of  the  State.  The  State 
superintendent  should  be  the  executive  office  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  executing  the  board  s policies  throughout  the  State’s  edu- 
cational system.  ^VTien  the  board  lacks  authority,  or  its  functions 
are  indefinite,  these  weaknesses  are  reflected  in  the  State  superinten- 
dent’s office.  The  survey  staff  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
. need  of  more  vigorous  and  specific  educational  leadership  on  a hij;h 
j professional  plane.  The  results  of  this  deficiency  were  apparent 
j throughout  the  schools  of  the  State,  in  administration  and  super- 
I vision,  in  teaching,  in  the  general  lack  of  a definitely  organized  and 
I directed  educational  program  for  the  State  .school  system  and  its  ! 
siffisidiary  systems. 

In  pointing  out  what  it  believes  to  be  the  main  essential  of  the  i 
State  s highest  educational  office,  namely,  increased  and  improved  ' 
educational  leadership,  the  survey  staff  wishes  to  avoid  creating  in  j 
the  minds  of  any  the  impression  that  the  staff  undervalues  the  work  ! 

of  the  State  department  of  education.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  a | 

keen  appreciation  of  the  leadership  carried  on  from  the  department 
now  and  for  a number  of  years.  It  realizes  that  this  leadership  in 
Utah  is  above  the  average  for  States  in  which  the  superintendency 
is  an  elective  office.  The  failure  which  the  staff  believes  exists  is 
due  in  large  part  to  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  system,  to  divided 
responsibilities  and  indefinite  autliorities,  to  the  inevitable  limita- 
tions of  a small  staff,  and  particularly  to  those  considerations  which 
always  impair  an  office  constituted  as  is  that  of  Utah — dependent 
u^n  political  exigencies  for  effectiveness  and  continuity.  The  staff 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  suggestions  made  in  this  report  are  made 
because  of  a belief  in  leadership,  not  dictation,  from  the  State  de- 
pA’iment.  Sufficient  authority  cei^red  within  the  department  is 
one  prerequisite.  It  should  also  be%ndowed  with  a personnel  which 
in  size  and  quality  can  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  office  and  of  the  | 
f Buperintendent  ay  the  leader  in  public  education  within  the  State. 

If  the  State  superintendent  of  publi^istruction  and  his  office, 
the  department  of  education,  are  to  force  in  the  educational  - 
affairs  of  the  State,  wider  powers  and  increased  authority  should  be 
delegated  to  him  through  statutory  provision  or  by  the  reorganized 
board  of  education  whose  executive  officer  he  should  be. 

He  should  be  the  accepted  professional  leader,  with  ability  and 
power  to  set  up  and  maintain  educational  standards  for  all  the,,, 
schools  of  th^  State.  The  recognized  prestige  which  should  attach 
to  the  Stale’s  chief  educational  offie^tu*,  if  this  conception  of  his  func- 
tions is  realized,  is  fostered  by  association  of  the  office  with  high  edu- 
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cationarsjualitications;  eminent  educational  service,  of  which  the 
tenderinjiJof  the  office  is  an  acknowledgment;  adequate  salary  com- 
parable with  that  paid  other  high  educational  positions  in  the  State, 
and  permanent  tenure  during  good  service.  It  is  not  believed  that 
fliis  kind  of  service  can  be  secured,  at  least  not  in  the  degree  which 
tlic  best  educational  interests  of  the  State  demand,  so  long  as  there 
is  indefiniteness  and  overlapping  of  aiithority ; so  long  as  the  salary 
is  lower  than  that  paid  several  local  superintendents  in  the  State 
and  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  so 
long  as  political  considerations  may  govern  the  selection  and,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  the  actions  of  the  superintendent  after  his 
election. 

The  staff  has  pointecl  out  in  this  section  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  appointive  method  of  selecting  a State’s  chigf  school  officer 
by  an  educational  board.  A number  of  States  have  found  it  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  securing  and  retaining  educators  of  ability  and 
attainment,  and  it  is  believed  that  Utah  would  find  the  method  equally 
effective.  In  the  opinion  of  the  staff  it  wUl  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  build  a State  system  in  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  and  to  effect  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
department  suggested  if  the  elective  system  of  selecting  the  State 
suj)erintendcnt  is  retained,  tShort  and  uncertain  tenure  and  inade- 
quate salary  in  themselves  defeat,  this  purpose.  These  will  at  least 
threaten  the  incumbent  while  the  elective  system  continues. 

The  staff  realizes  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  method  of  select- 
ing a constitutional  officer,  as  is  the  State  superintendent  of  Utah. 
It  is  aware,  too,  that  the  State  has  not  suffered  as  much  from  fre-* 
quent  changes  in  the  State  superintendency  as  have  some  other' 
States  which  follow  the  elective  system.  Sentiment,  for  continuing 
the  sup>erintendent  in  office  during  good  service  is  widespread  among 
the  people.  However,  preceding  the  service  of’the  incumbent,  the 
State  office  was  subjected  to  frequent  changes  for.  several  years. 
In  spite  of  the  selection  of  a succession  of  qualified  persons  to  ^1  the 
position,  the  edu<fational  interests  of  the  State 'suffered  from  too 
frequent  changes.  The  State  should  safeguard  itself  against  a 
repetition  of  this  experience  which  may  at  any  time  follow  the  same 
or  other  causes. 

The  staff  commends  the  practice  which  some  States  follow,  of  seek- 
ing outside  their  own  borders  for  qualified  persons  to  accept  the 
position  of  chief  State  school  officer.  In  doing  so  it  does  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  this  as  a universal  practice  in 
Utah.  It  may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  In  this  the  State  board  of 
education,  endowed  with  the  power  to  appoint  the  State  superin- 
tendent, should  use  its  judgment.  It  should,  however,  be  in  a posi- 
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lion  to  do  so,  as  are  State  boards  of  education  in  several  States,  if 
such  action  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  • ^ 

Recommendations. — It  is  the  belief  of  the  staff  that  the  State  of 
Utah  would  profit  by  a change  in  the  mode  of  choosin<;  the  State 
superintendent.  If  the  State  board  of  education  were  strengthened 
as  recommended  in  this  report,  it  would  become  a very  suitable 
agency  for  the  choice  of  a sujMjrintendent  e.\i)crtly  qualified  to  fur- 
nish leadership  to  the  State  education  system'.  The  board  should  be 
permitted  to  go  over  the  State’s  borders  (if  it  seems  desirable)  to 
select  the  State  slipeiintendent,  and  it  should  be  free  to  offer  any 
salary  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  the  person  it  believes  best 
fitted  for  the  position.  This  would  be  going  no  furthe;:  than  the 
governing  boards  of  the  higher  institutions  within  the  Sta?e  are  now 
permitted  to  go  and  would  l>e  in  line  with  good  practice  in  the* 
selection  of  other  educational  officers  within  the  State  at  the  present  i 
time.  j 

If  the  recommendation  that  the  State  superintendent  be  appointed  ' 
by  the  State  board  of  education  (made  up  as  suggested  in  this 
chapter)  does  not  seem  possible  of  immediate  adoption,  it  is  reconi-  i 
mended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  apjK>intnicnt  of  this  otluvr 
by  the  governor.  If  that  plan  is  rejected,  the  survey  staff  recom- 
mends most  earnestly  that  the  lime  of  election  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent be  rearranged  .<o  that  voting  will  be  absolutely  distinct 
from  other  elections  of  State  officers  and  that  the  office  Ik»  made  more 
attractive  by  an  increase  in  salary  and  by  a lengthening  of  the  t('rm 
to  five  or  six  years. 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

An  efficient  State  dei)artment  of  education  functions  for  the  State 
educational  system  much  ns  a city  department,  with  its  superintend- 
ent, supervisors,  and  .staff,  for  a city  school  sy.stem,  or  as  the  execu- 
tive office,  with  the  president  and  council  of  deans,  functions  for  n 
university.  The  personnel  of  the  .staff  determines  to  a great  t'xtent 
the  department’s  place  in  the  school  system.  As  advisers  to  tl»  cfiief 
State  school  officer  in  establishing  standards,  in  cooperating  with  and 
guiding  local  officiala't?F<he  proper  conduct  of  the  schools,  it  is  un- 
l>ortant  that  t^e  staff  be  Adequate  in  numbers,  and  have  high  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  qualities  of  leadership  on  a plane  similar 
to  those  of  the  chief  State  school  officer  and  on  a par  with  iliose  of 
the  best  qualified  scI^mI  officers  of  the  local  school  systems  of  the 
State.  It  is  importaiu  to  consider  how  Utah  measures  .up  to  these 
requirements  and  how  the  activities  of  the  department  of  education 
compare  in  number  and  efficiency  with  those  of  other  States. 

The  State  depaciment  of  education  in  Utah  is  composed  of  the 
State  superintendent,  an  assistant  State  superintendent,  three  gen- 
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eral  su|>ervisors,  and  one  statistician  paid  wholly  from  State  funds; 
four  supervisors  paid  from  State  and  Federal  funds:  four  clerks, 
two  paid  from  State  funds  and  two  from  State  and  Federal  funds. 
A detailed  statement  follows: 


Officer 


Salary 


Fuud  from  which  salary  i.-t  paid 


Sl!lU*  s 


f sui)cnnlrTuli-ni |4. 000  , Stale 


AsM.sinnl  State  su|M*rinlondcnl. 

Sut^vvisors 

IliKh  sL-hool  insiKTlor  and  ilirecfor  of  vocational 
ctlucalion. 

Iiilunijftliait.' ..  

rrlnwiry 

rtvilian  rehahilitalinn  

Tnidcs  and  indaslriul  uducation. 

Aiirirulluriil  rtliKation 

Hoinr  crrtnomic? 

StHtiKliciun . _ .. 


('lcrk>  urtil  '•It  Tiiiknutherf;. 


I r»iaie 

3.6O0'  Po. 

3,600  Ho 

3.000’  Do, 

2. 1)0 

3.000  I Fctlornl,  one-third:  Stale,  tuci-ihirds. 
3,000;  Federal,  one-half:  Stale,  out^-h  ilt 
3,200  1 Do. 

2. 7.V)  ' Do. 

2,  100  Stale. 

!.:)«)  Do. 

l,.^O0  I Slate  and  Fetlrml 

1.440  ‘ Do. 

1,  200  i State. 


Art}  ritii  s of  tlo  Stutr  dr'piiytinvht  of  f*(I}icaJ}on. — T1k»  iicti\  of^ 

the  stair  arc  imlicalcd  in  part  l>j  tlie  titles.  There  are  thnv  " :ren- 
eral  .•'iipci  visor.s  resj)rmsible  for  the  suj)ervision  an<l  guidance  of 

tl>e  <:eneral  .scliool  work  distinct  from  that  of  special  suhject» 

in  I fall,  vocational  snbjcct.s.  Snpervisor.s  of  these  special  subjects 
are  paid  in*part  from  voi;ational  funds  and  expected  to  observe  cer- 
tain regulations  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  i:duca(ioii. 

1 lie  hi^h-school  inspi*ctor  and  director  of  vocational  education  is 
responsilile  for  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  four  supervisors  of 
vocational  subjects.  The  intermediate  and  primary  .supervisors  are 
astsi^med  supervision  chiefly  of  the  «irades  indicated.  The  former 
assume^  supervision  of  junior  hijrh  school  grades  as  part  of  his 
work.  In  practice  there  is  apparently  not  a well  understood  dif- 
feVentiation  of  work  among  the  elementary  supervisors  nor  a co- 
onlinated  program  for  supervision.  All  of  the  State  supervisors 
<lork  directly  with  teachers  rather  than  with  local  supervisors,  to  a 
great  extent  assuming  the  functions  of  local  supervisors.  The  super- 
visors participate  in  instittite  work  in  the  local  districts,  being  re- 
sponsible in  a large  measure  for  such  training  in  service  as  the 
institute.s  provide  for  local  teachers. 

Inspection  is  a function  of  supervision  concerned  almost  wholly 
witli  the  high-school  grades. 

The  State  high-scliool  inape^r,  the  supervisors  trades  and 
industrial  education,  of  agriculniral  education,  and  of  home  econo- 
mics education  are  concerned  chiefly  with  work  in  the  secondary 
.schools  and  grades.  The  supervisor  of  rehabilitation  is  part-time 
supervisor  of  school  library  work,  the  latter  a rather  nominal  position 
at  the  present  time.  The  supervisor  of  agriculture  will  in  the  future 
spend  part  time  as  instructor  in  the  State  agricultural  college. 
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The‘ Stale  >iii)crinten(lent  is  ehaiiied  by  law  with  the  preparation 
of  a biennial  report  of  liis  administration  of  tlie  system  of  ])ublic 
instruction,  inclmlinjr  a brief  exhibit : 

1.  Of  liis  I.'ilior>.  n-snlts  of  Ills  e\|K‘iit*m'e  and  obsorvaf Ions  as  to  tlie  operiilion 
of  the  puldie-school  system  and  siiKcestlons  as  t<»  the  remedy  for  imiK'rfectioiis ; 

2.  Of  the  ainonnt  of  srhool  i-ovemie  and  its  pmernl  eondition  as  to  siiflielonoy 
or  Insufflcieiicy  : 

X Of  siudi  Ilians  as  he  may  have  iiiatnred  for  the  better  ortzanization  of  the 
schools  and  for  the  inerease  ami  fs’ononileal  expetiditure  of  the  school  revenue; 

•t.  A full  statement  of  the  condition  and  amount  of  nil  ftinds  .and  property 
appropriated  for  edneational  purposes  ; the  number  and  jcrade  of  schools  In 
each  county,  and  in  each  city  of  the  first  and  of  the  .second  class;  the  nurali? 
of  children  lietw^i  the  ages  of  fl  and  IR  years  in  each  county  and  In  each 
city  of  the  firs^n  of  the  second  class,  with  the  numl>er  of  .such  attending 
district  schools.^B  average  number  of  children  tlmt  have  attended  district 
schools  (luring  the  two  yea'rs  previous  to  July  1 of  that  year,  the  numlier  that 
can  read  and  write,  the  amount  of  school  motu'y  raised  by  county  taxation  or 
oUierwlse,  the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  for  building 
schoolhouses ; 

5.  A comparl.sou  of  the  results  of  the  two  years  then  closing  with  those 
of  the  two  years  preceding,  Indicating  the  progress  of  public  instruction,  and 
as  far  as  can  l»e  ascertained,  the  number  and  condition  of  private  scluKds, 
acndemles,  and  colleges  In  the  State. 

In  a larffe  measure  the  work  of  the  statistician  is  concerned  with 
the  collection  and  summary  of  statistics  for  this  report,  of  ffenoral 
busine.ss  routine  of  the  office,  and  such  incidental  work  of  the  office 
as  is  related  to  statistics.  The  supervisors  also  contribute  to  its 
pi-eparation. 

Twenty-eight  States  have  a larger  total  enrollment  than  Utah, 
and  the  same  number  of  States  have  a greater  total  personnel  in  their 
State  departments.  Two  States  have  the  same  size  personnel. 

In  the  western  group,  four  States  have  a larger  total  enrollment 
than  Utah,  three  have  a greater  total  personnel  in  the  State  depart- 
ment, and  tw’o  the  same:  five  spend  more  for  upkeep  of  their  State 
departments  of  education. 


Table  .'5. — R»ink  of  State  rfc/xi/  fwioiO*  of  education  in  total  personnel,  official 

nnfi  clniraJ 


Now  York - 

Persons 
813 

MlsHourl 

Persona 

84 

I>‘laware 

Pcrsnni 
18 

Kf  11  fit 

174 

[(]nho 

32 

Kansas . 

17 

PciiDsylvRnln 

154 

We^t  Vlr(clnln  — 

81 

Oklahoma 

IT 

c’onooctlcut 

62 

Indinnfl 

26 

Arisona 

Ki 

Ohio i 

62 

Nebroska 

25 

Montana 

16 

Cftlifornla ~ 

60 

Georgia 

241 

rtnh 

16 

TpKnH  __  - 

58 

I own 

24 

Colorado 

15 

Mlyinoflota 

49 

North  Dakota  — 

28 

nor  Ida 

13 

Illlnolii 

47 

South  Carolina,. 

28 

Nevada 

13 

N<*w  Jer»«y 

46 

lioulalana 

22 

Rhode  Inland 

13 

Michigan 

41 

Mlaataalppl 

22 

Vermont 

18 

Alabama 

40 

Teiinossae 

22 

Wyoming 

12 

Virginia 

89 

Arkansas 

21 

Orcfon 

11 

Wlocoualn — 

89 

Maryland..«j 

20 

New  Mexlro 

10 

Waabintitm 

8S 

New  Hampahtra. 

20 

■ 1 
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>>fate  departments  of  education  in  the  I'nited  States. — Information 
oonoernin^r  size,  cost  of  upkeep,  salaries  of  staffs  of  State  flepart- 
incnts  in  the  United  fetates  is  given  in  Tables  5 to  7.  The  wide 
differences  show  that  there  is  no  universal  ny  even  established  prac- 
tice in  matters  set  forth  in  the.se  tables.  The  size  of  the  staff  is 
determined  by  several  things,  among  which  are  the  size  of  the  State, 
tlu'  |>opulation,  the  diversity  of  educaticnal  interests,  the  form  of 
organization  of  the  department,  and  the  powers  and  duties  assigned 
t(t  it.  Tradition  and  precedent  are  still  strong  influences  in  some 
States,  Xew  Yoi;Jt  has  the  largest  department,  with  a personnel  of 
mure  than  :K)0:  Mas.sachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  come  next  with 
174  and  l."»4,  respectively.  Utah,  as  would  be  e.x|)ected,  is  among  the 
States  with  small  staffs  and  relatively  low  cost  of  upkeep. 


Table  t». — Wexicni  Slate  dci)artmr»tM  of  rdurntion 


of  ilop.art' 

mem  lUielf 

Total  i)rr.<5onnrl  of 
State  tlepnrtraenl 

Total  enroll-  ' 
rneni  ' 

Stat<* 

t ’nsl 

Hank 

in 

I’nlled 

States 

Honk 

in 

We«t 

}Vr- 

.soni! 

Rank  r> 
jjj  Rank 

I ’niletj , 

Stntrj 

Hank 

in 

United 

States 

Salary 
1 . of  Stale 

1 1*1  1 

i ^ 

' _ _ 

Artzona  ... 
Ualifiirnitt. 
f ’olOtHtlo.  . . . 
hlhlio  

• SlOj.Hw; 
lor,,97S 

--  IA..K10 

27  322 

14 

11 

:18 

34 

36 

30 

2S 

JO 

2 

1 

10 

K> 

Ifi 

'IM 

' 2»  '4 

fl  ' 1 

32  7 

:!.■>  1 
ti  1 

27  1 
31 
.30  , 
38 

28  1 

1 

I i‘  $3, 300 

1 1 5.000 

1 3 j a.000 

7 , 2,400 

1 0 ' 3,600 

lU  3.000 

! 8 . 3,000 

4 4.000 

Mont  HUH 

- - - zi  df;7 

g 

• 1^ 
U) 
13 
10 
1 1 

in'  ,> 

> » >4 

' 3.3  S 

V 10 



Nru  Mrxtco.. 
Oregon..  . 

2«,  fiOf» 

44.  407 

'*7  2H0 

S 

j J 

.}4  , y 



3»,M2 

27 

fi 

If) 

• 3#  1 >4 

2wj 

4, 000 

Wii^liinRton 

> timing 

IW 

3 

38 

U 1 2 

1 

■a\ 

1 

2 , 3,  000 

^ 1 , 1 

1 

* Three  States  have  thi.«  rank. 

» Four  St fltci  have  this  rank. 

Table  T.— .Vwmftcr  of  Slates  paying  ccrtrtiji  talaricH  to  members  of  the  staffs  of 
the  State  departments  of  education  in  the  -(8  Slates  * 


-''nlary  proufis  i 


I2„V¥V$3.1W. 
$3,21)0- $:URV9 

l5;v)o-|L»s.wo. 
17.400 

ToUl. 


Me<tiun  talnry '$2,  Old $2.  32<4  S3, 440 


' U.  a.  Du.  of  Edur.,  Bur.  1024.  No.  y 
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, Of  «!reater  importance  than  coni[farisons  of  cost  and  size  are  com- 
parisons of  activities  in  which  the  different  States  enj^age  through 
their  State  educational  offices.  While  many  progressive  States  are 
a.ssigning  more  an<l  more  important  functions  to  the  State  depart- 
ments. in  others  they  remain  small  and  relatively  unimportant.  A 
recent  ?tudy  of  State  departments  of  education  in  the  United  States 
(I'.  S.  Bur.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1924,  No.  5)  finds  that  •"  the  tendency  to 
centrnli/.e  and  give  more  and  larger  functions  to  the  offi<‘c  is  one 
'of  tlic  out.standing  characteristics  of  present-day  education. 

Information  concerning  subdivisions  established  in  State  depart- 
ments of  rducation  in  the  several  States  with  at  least  one  full-time 
person  in  charge  is  given  in  Table  8.  The  large  ntmiber  of  States, 
which  have  vocational  education  subdivisions  is  due  no  <loubt  to 
the  subsidizing  of  these  by  Federal  funds.  Aside  from  these  sub-  | 
*livi'-ions.  certilication  and  rural  education  divisions  are  found  in  | 
the  .largest  number  of  States.  Special  measurements,  atten<lance,  j 
jmpil  accounting,  and  educational,  statistics  subdivisions  are  becom-  j 
ing  inoic  and  more  ♦•ommon  in  State  education  dei)artmcnts.  | 

I 

Tahi  E S. — SubdirisiitnH  of  Statr  dcpartvu'nift, 

EU’iDininry  otlucallon 

Kuril  i 1‘ducallon 

Secondary  education^- 

Vocational  e<lucatlon 

Trade  nml  Induatrlnl  education 

Agri  culfural  education 

Horae  economics  education 

Negro  education 

Normal  and  teacher  training.. 

InduBtrlal  rehabilitation 

Americanization 1 

In  addition  to  the  .subdivisions  in  the  table,  the  following  are  found 
in  .several  States:  Adidt  education,  buildings  and  grounds,  child  wel- 
fare. lilm  censorship,  geological  survey,  higher  and  professional  edu-  \ 
cation,  music  .supervision,  school  and  community  betterment,  school  | 
law,  special  education.  State  reading  circle,  supervision  of  sidiotd  .sub- 
jcct>.  university  extension,  and  visual  education. 

'Tlie  etluratioiuTl  I’ouncil  of  the  Oliio  State  Tea<’hers  'As.-ociation. 
after  an  extensive  study,  recommended  a divisional  organization  for 
that  State  of  14  divisions  as  follows:  Higher  education,  secondary 
ediicntion.  elementary  schools,  rural  schords,  vocational  education, 
nncaanpleted  citizenship  education,  education  and  training  for  handi- 
capped children,  preparation  and  eertitication  of  teaihers.  child 
aci'oiinting  and  statistics,  physical  welfare  or  health  education,  sur- 
vey and  research,  building  and  equipment,  school  support  and 
tinauee.  siqxjrvision  of  school  subjects. 


States  . < StJito 

14  Mbraries ^ 

83  TextbookB T 

40  Teacher  certification 37 

83  Teacher  retirement 

87  ^each^r  placement 

88-^ -'Educational  menBureinentH — — •' 

41  Attendance  and  child  ncCftunMng ^ 

34  Physical  training 

15  Auditing  and  accounting U 

..  22  StatUtlca 

..  6 
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A report  given  at^a  meeting  of  the  State  chief  school  officers  of 
the  United  States  in  1920  sets  forth  an  approved  minimum  staff  and 
rorresponding  activities  an  efficient  State  department  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Forty  persons,  of  whom  26  should  be  special- 
ists, are  advocated  as  a minimum  staff.  Both  Ohio  and  Wisconsin 
are  more  populous  States  \lian  Utah  and  need  a larger  staff.  The 
lists  are  suggestive,  however,  especially  as  to  kinds  of  aijtivities  State 
departments  of  education  in  the  more  populous  States  are  expected 
10  carry  on.  The  staff  and  activities  yecommendcd  for  "Wisconsin 
•are  as  follows:  , * ’ 


Suf>ervisnrs  of  educotloiinl  ti‘s!s  unil  iiioj^uroinoriis 2 

Supervisors  of  runil  toaoher  traininjr 1 

Suf>ervLsors  of  «:rado  work  in  cities 4 

Siy^ervisors  of  hi^li  stdiools., 2 

1 
1 
2 
1 


Sui>orvisors  of  manual  tralniiiK- 

Suf>er visor  of  domestic  scitmce 

Psyrhologrists  and  sui)ervisors  of  exooptlonal  classes.. 
Direc’tor  of  pliysiml  education 


Sni>ervi.sor  of  education  of  deaf  ami  blind • j 

«U{>ervisors  of  village  and  graded  rural  schools 3 

8ui>ervi.sor  of  music 


Siif>orvi.sor  of  drawing 

School  architect 

nerical  and  statistical 


1 

1 

1 

14 


Oo7\dition.<i  and  needn  in  Vtnh  concern^^d  vjith  the.  State  depart- 
ment.—It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Utah  would  rank  among  the 
States  having  large  .staffs  or  paying  large  salaries  to  its  personnel. 
Salaries  paid  for  educational  work  in  I"'tah  are  relatively  low.  There 
IS  not,  therefore,  the  wide  di.sparity  one  would  conclude  from  first 
examination  of  the  salaries  paid  members  of  tlie  State  education 
dcimrtment.  However,  the  Sfate  of  Utah,  looking  to  the  future  of 
its  educational  system  and  considering  the  importance  of  the  work' 
«»^|||1  members  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  State  department,  will 
fijj^^^^ecessnty  b)  raise  salaries  as  it  raises  the  general  tone  of  the 
sWte  department.  AVhile  the  salary  of  the  State  superintendent 
rcrnains  at  the  present  level,  .salaries  of  the  staff  will  in  all  proba- 
hility  remain  ns  they  are.  Increases  all  along  the  line  are  desirable. 

.V  niiml)er  of  important  activities  u.^sually  carried  on  in  State 
departments  of  education  are  now  wholly  or  partially  neglected; 
that  is,  receive  part-time  sei-vice  of  staff  members  whose  major 
responsibility  is  for  other  work.  Among  them  are  those  concerned 
with  health  and  physicial  training,  educational  statistics,  research, 
school  attendance  and  child  accounting,  supervision  of  buildings,  of 
educational  pro^ams  of  superintendents,  and’  in-service  training 
for  superintendeflls.  supervisors,  and  teachers.  Neither  in  size  of 
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personnel  nor  specialized  training  and  experience  is  the  staff  equipped 
for  many  of  these  and  other  activities  commonly  carried  on  by  State 
departments  of  education. 

/ The  survey  staff  believes  that  a reorganization  of  the  State  depart- 
/ ment  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible.  Increase  in  the  size 
of  the  staff  is  desirable,  but  even  without  additional  numbers  reor- 
ganization and  coordination  of  functions  would  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  department.  Among  the  most  obvious  needs  are:  (1)  Reor- 
ganization and  strengthening  of  the  supervisory  functions  (2)  more 
aggressive  professional  leadership  and  direction  of  local  systems: 
(3)  provision  for  ip-service  training  of  superintendents  and  super- 
visors; and  (4)  research  and  educational  statistics  service. 

1.  Reo^ffCLnizcUioti  of  the  supei'visory  service. — Ooraparatively, 
there  are  too  many  special  subject  (vocational)  supervisors.  The 
bulk  of  the  children  are ‘in  the  elementary  school  and  enrolled  in 
general  courses  in  the  high  school,  yet  State  supervisors  of  vocational 
subjects  outnumber  general  supervisors.  Results  of  unbalanced 
supervision  are  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Supervision  as  now  carried  on  in  the  State  department  indicates 
an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  function  of  a State  in  this  field  of 
effort.  The  State  supervisors  (of  elementary  schools  in  particular) 
spend  a large  part  of  their  time  ‘‘ sublet ituting  ” for  local  super- 
visors in  districts  in  which  there  are  no  local  supervisors  or  an  insuffi- 
cient number.  They  work  directly  with  teachers,  visiting  the  schools, 
participating  in  institutes,  giving  demonstration  lessons,  preparing 
outlines  for  teachers,  and  in  general  doing  the  kind  of  work  which 
local  supervisors  sliould  do.  However  capable  State  supervisors  may 
be,  they^can  not  do  satisfactorily  the  work  of  local  supervisors.  For 
this  type  of  work  the  .supervisor  should  be  constantly  on  the  ground 
in  direct  and  frequent  touch  with  the  teachers. 

In  the  meantime  the  local  supervisors  are  left  practically  on  their 
o^yn  resources  and  without  direction.  .Local  supervisors  need 
special  in-service  training  in  supervision ; supervisory  guidance  and 
help  from  those  with  more  expert  knowledge  than  theirs;  and  ^ 
broader  training  and  experience  than  they  have  liad.  The  relation 
of  the  State  supervisor  to  the  local  supervisor  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  local  supervisor  to  the  teachers.  The  responsibility  of  State 
supervision  rightly  conceived  Is  to  coordinate  and  raise  the  general 
level  of  local  supervision.  It  is  not  that  of  trying  to  replace  local 
supervisors. 

State  supervisors  ^ould  be  the  direct  representatives  and  agents 
of  the  State  sup>erintendent  in  the  field.  To  them,  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  principals,  ratlier  than  teachers,  should  look  for 
guidance.  The  system  of  supervision  set  up  by  the  State  should 
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operate  in  the  main  as  follows:  From  the  State  superintendent 
through  the  State  director  of  supervision  and  State  supervisors  to 
district  suijerintemlents,  from  district  superintendents  and  local 
supervisors  to  principals,  and  from  princijmis  to  teachers.  Naturally 
any  officer  should  be  able  to  go  for  special  help  to  any  higher  officer 
through  the  next  higher  officer  in  the  established  series.  But  in  the 
main  the  lin.e  set  up  should  be  followed.  ^ 

Q.  Lendership  and  directio-u.  of  local  offirent. — ;There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  good  work  of  the  State  superintendent  and  his  de- 
partment in  the  general  interest  in  education  on  the ’part  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  in  progressive  legislation  which  Tesulted  in  the 
ado])ted  system  of  administrative  (;rganization,  and  in  securing  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  State  support  for  local  schools.  There  is  a 
very  a])pai’ent  need  for  .stronger  profe.ssional  leadership  among 
school  officials  in  general,  superintendents  ami  supervisors  in  particu- 
lar. Local  superintendents  fail  to  ctrrrect  obvious  weaknesses  (ap- 
parent to  any  tijpined  observer)  because  they  themselves  do  not 
recognize  them  as  \\eakncs.ses  for  which  they  are  responsible,  and 
they  have  never  been  pointed  otit  as  such  by  superior  officers.  The 
staff  were  quite  generally  impre.ssed  with  the  readiness  with  which 
superintendents  and  supervisors  responded  to  suggestions  w’hen 
weaknesses  were  pointed  out  and  practical  remeilies  suggested. 

A few  examples  will  illustrate  the  situation  observed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  survey  staff.  Nearly  j\ll  superintendents  visited  recog- 
nized the  need  of  more  supervision,  yet  failed  to  avail  themselv'^s^f 
rc.sources  at  hand.  Few  principals  supervise.  They  are  full-time 
teachers.  Yet  they  are  paid  salaries  in  additiondo  that  paid  other  , 
teachers  in  the  same  building  who'do  the  same  character  of  work 
with  the  exception  of  minor  jhdies  generally  concerned  with  build-  \ 
ing  upkeep  and  discipline  and  with  reports.  In  most  cases  the  work  ) 
of  building  discipline  and  record  keeping  could  "be  apportioned  ' 
among  the  teachers  of  the  building.  Many  principals  can  not  and 
shoiild  not  supervise.  Thc''salary  paid  such  principals,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  teaching  salary,  might  be  more  economically  spent 
either  by  employment  of  supervisors  or  of  principals  trained  for  and 
given  free  time  to^carry  on  supervision. 

Instances  were  noted  also  of  supervisory  principals  doing  e.xcellent 
' supervision  in  their  own  schools,  which'  wepe  small,  §nd  who  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  extend  supervisory  service  to  other  schools  in  need  of 
it.  Little  advantage  of  the  ability  “of  superior  principals  and  teach- 
ers was  taken  liy  suiwrintendents,  in  spite  of  their  recognition  of  the 
need  for  supervision. 

With  a well-centralized  administrative  organization  like  that  in 
Utah  there  would  not  be  the  wide  discrepancies  in  standards  in 
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quality  of  school  facilities  and  practices  which  were,  observed  if 
vifiorous  professio^  leadership  and  direction  were  exercised.  In 
even  the  poorest  tyi>e  of  administrative  system  oc<’asional  {'ood 
.schools  win  be  found;  real  supervision,  profes?rionul  leiider.ship,  is 
recoftnizable  by  reasonable  unity  in  facilities  and  pr()cetlure,,ut  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  observance  of  (k'Hnite  minimum  standards. 
Wide  diversities  in  standards  amonj'  systems  witl^in  a State  or 
amon^  schools  within  a system  arc  usually  si<tns  of  inadequate 
supervision. 

Lack  of  authority  or  lack  of  a^^^o•e.'^sive  use  of  authority  i.s  shown 
in  the  rather  ftcneral  failun*  adeipiatoly  to  enforce  the  certilication' 
laws.  As  fur  as  infonnation  is  available,  no  other  State.  «-ertuinlv 
none  with  .so  compact  an  organization  and  with  such  profrressiw'  cer- 
tification law.s,  emploj's  .so  many  uiicertilicated  teachers.  I'lie  e.xact 
number  is  not  known.  Estimates  made  for  the  stalf  ditl’er.  I n- 
douhtedly  the  number  is  heiiie  ercatly  reduced  year  by  yiair. 
However,  superintendents,  discussin‘<;  the  matter  with  meinher.'j  of 
the  staff,  as  well  as  the  circular  letters  they  send  out  t(*  teachers  and 
principals,  indicate  that  there  are  still  a larjLTe  number  of  teachers 
without  eertilicates  and  that  the  local  superintendents  liK-k  either 
the  ability  or  the  inclination  adequately  to  enforce  the. certilication 
requirements.  The  situation  would  lie  more  excii.sable  if  there  were 
any  scarcity  of  teachers.  Memliers  of  the  stall'  have  been  informed 
that  trained  teachers  to  fill  all  yacamdes  are  available.  Failure  to 
comply  witU  the  certilication  law  M'enis  iiiexcu.sahle. 

Frohisioii  for  in-urrvln'  fr(iinh)i/.~'l'Ue  survey  .stall’  is  a<j;reed 
that  there  is  a very  evitlent  nei'd  of  iii-.^ercice  training  for  teacher.s, 
supervisors,  and^  superintendents.  Educational  forces 'are  recruited 
very  largely  witliin  the  State.  'I'he  jiaiiger  of  inbreeding  and  con- 
sequent sclf-(romplacencv  would  prohahly  U*  overcome  hy  the  whler 
contacts  and  increased  knowledge  coming  from  a high  type  ofun- 
service  training.  Speciali.sts  from  irit/iout  us  well  as  freiin  witKin 
the  State  .should  he  invited  as  fre<piently  as  possihlf  for  conferences 
and  to  give  intensive  course.s  of  .short  duration,  |)urticidarly  to  supei'- 
intendents  and  supervisor.s,  to  siipplement  regular  couim's.  In  this 
»connection  it  sliuuld  he  said  that  the  sunimer  schools  held  recently  at 
the  State  university  and  college  of  agricidture  have  exercised  a v(‘ry 
jipparenhAnfluence  for  goot^on  teaching  and  supervising. 

4.  lii-Hearch  and  rduvational  .sfu/AvZ/Vn. —Information  essential  to 
the  efficient  organization  and  conduct  of  schools,  to  planning  build- 
ing programs, etc.,  should  be  collected,  interpreted,  and  made  available 
for  practical  use  to  superintendents  through  the  State*  <lepartnient 
of  education.  It  is  believed  that  Utah  might  have  .saye«l  money 
and  pr(»ioted  school  efficiency  if,  when,  consolidation  was  effected. 
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(luic  had  Ix-eii  in  the  State  department  a research  tlivision  from 
which  >iiperinteiulents  ‘?H)iild  liave  receivetl  data  and  a»lrice  oiv 
reur<ranixation  of  their  schools,  l)nddinjL^  programs,  school  organiza- 
tion i)rogranis.  currictila,  and  the  likl^  litted  to  the  new  plan  of  con-  i 
Milidation.  ()l»vioiis  and  easily  avoided  errors  in  planning  and  j 
l(Hnting  buildings,  in  the  establishment  of  many  small  high  schools, j 
and  the  lik«>,  costlv  not  only  in  money  but  in  the  educational  wcl-/ 

. tare  of  children,  were  observetl  by  the  survey  statf  in-a  ^^piaWr  .of 
listricts.  Knthnsiasni. '^rather  than  scientific  study  (*f  mvn>s.^ap- 
[liiK-nt  III  the  cons«didatitm  an<l  organi/nf ion  programs  i,n  several 
ilistrict^. 

4 . - ^ A 

t'ertaiii  ''cloMil  activities  now  carried  on  e.xtensively  are  of  doiibt- 
liil  value  and  should  not  lie  continued  unless  carefid  inve.sf igation 
jiiovcs  tlieir  real  value,  riu'  prevalence  of  half-<lay  sessions  in  the 
lowei  grad<‘s  is  anioxainple.  The  establishment  of  two  .schools  sdle  • 
Ity  side  with  dillereiit  princ-ipals.  each  teaching  full  time  but  receiv-  \ 
^ng  principals'  salal•ie-^,  one  for  tlie  elementary  gra<les  ami  one  for 
the  sevt-nth.  eighth,  and  tiinlli  grades,  housed  in  a separate  building 
and  called  a jiutior  high  school,  is  amjther  example.  I’ntisual  educa- 
. tional  practices,  of  ^lich  these  are  examples,  for  whose  contimiance 
no  reason  is  given  otlu'r  than  estahli.shefl  custom,  ,niay  re.sult  in 
eilucatioiml  waste  unless  inv<*stigation  proves  their  value. 

Ab.sence  of  informatimi  necessary  as  a basis  for  formulating  in- 
telligvmt  educational  programs  is  apparei^^hroughout  the  State. 
.Take,  for  example,  .so  simple  a matteiy  that  of  teacher  turn- 
over. ' The  exact  annual  toaclu'r  turnover  in  Utah  is  not  known 
efther  in  the  State  department  or  in  the  higher  institutions..  Even 
local  '•uperintendents  have  no  definite  information  on  the  subject. 
.'Special  needs  of  th«'  teaching  and  supervisory  staff,  the  numher  of 
teachers  wIm>  should  he  trained  for  primary.  [)0.sitions.  for  junior 
liigh-sehool  positions,  for  intenr.ediate  positions,  for  speeial  subjects 
in  senior  high  schools,  and  the  like,  are  matters  on  which  neither  the 
Stale  department  nor  .tjie' highc-r  in.stitiillons  have  definite  infornia- 
lion.  What  are  llu*  prevalent  canses  of  absence  and  nonattendance 
at  scluud.  the  'lifferonce  between  absence  and  nonattendaneo,  why 

L **■  ■ fc 

i liildren  in  (he.  elementary  and  intermediate  grades  fail  of  promo- 
tion. are  important  (piestions  for  which  at  present  there  are  no 
answer.s  and  which  show  the  obvious  neeil  of  the  eoljcction  of  educa- 
tional statistics  without  which  a modern  educational  program  in 
organization,  in  curriculum  a<ljustmcnt,  special  classes,  etc.,  can  not 
he  intelligciWy  formulated  and  carried  out. 

The  staff  found  an  aggwssjive  and  growing  sentiment  for  kinder- 
gartens in  the  State.  There  are' none  now  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  constitution  and  the' State  laws  appa^ntly  mako^nmple  pro- 
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vision  for  their  establishment  in  other  districts,  some 'of  whidi  are 
not  hampered  by  financial  considerations  or  lack  of  building  equip- 
ment. Definite  and  .satisfactory  information  on  this  question  is 
not  now  available  to  citizens  interested,  .so  far  as  the  survey  staff 
observed. 

It  is  a well  accepted  principle  in  business  and  school  administration 
that  money  spent  in  competent  administration  is  real  economy. 
Wise  expenditure,  efficient  management,  and  a high  quality  of  super- ^ 
vision  throughout  the  system  can  be  secured  only  in  this  way.  Busi- 
ness, industry,  and  city  schools  generally  have  learned  this  lesson. 
Money  spent  in  adding  essential  activities  to  the  Stale  department  of 
education  and  in  rajsing  the  efficiency  of  the  stafT  will,  it  is  believed, 
prove  an  e.xccllent  investment. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  DEI’ART.VENT  OK  EDUCATION 

A reorganization  of  the  State  department  of  education  shouKl  be 
• effected  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  additions  to  the  staff  are  desir- 
able, as  specialists  in  the  new  lines  of  work  set  up  should  be  em- 
ploved.  However,  reorganization  can  be  effected  without  additional 
numbers  and  a balanced  supervisory  program  put  into  operation. 
The  complete  plan  suggested  can  be  adopted  gradually.  Changes, 
when  made,  should  be  in  line  with  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  plan 
proposed. 

The  immediate  needs  of  the  department  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey 
staff  are:  (1)  Reorganization  of  supervision,  with  a director  yf  super- 
vision in  charge.  The  type  of  supervision  now  followed  should  be 
replaced  by  State  supervision  of  the  kind  herein  suggested.  The 
director  should  coordinate  elementary^  and  secondary,  general  and 
special  supervision,  eliq^inate  overlajiping  and  misunderstanding? 
in  the  placement  and  distribution  of  rcsiKmsibilities,  and  e.stablish 
ynified  policies  and  procedures;  (2)  establisliment  of  a teacher  serv- 
ice charged  with  all  responsibilities  for  certification  of  teachers;  co- 
ordinating certificating  and  teacher-pieparing  functions  and  formu- 
lating State  policies  in  this  field;  (3)  e.stablishment  of  a research  and 
statistical  service;  and  (4)  ' establi.shment  of  a health  education 
service. 

Proposed  pleni  for  r€Oi'(jan-iz(ition,—'^\\Q  chart  prc.sented  in  Fig- 
ure 3 is  a schematic  representation  of  a projio.sed  organipition  of 
the  State  department  of  education  in  Utah,  established  to  d^'elop 
and  administer  general  State  policies  affecting  education  in  the  State. 
It  aims  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  State  constitution — which 
considers  the  State  board  and  the  department  of  education  as  the 
directing  head  of  the  public-school  system,  including  all  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university — and  with  modern  e«lucu- 
tional  theory. 
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Tlie  proposed  or^^nnizati<m-contenij)la^es,  on  tlie  part  of  the  State - 
department  of  tHlucalion,  direct  supervising:  and  inspectorial  power 
ovei'  the  lower  schools.  Indirectly,  through  cooperation  with  the 
authorities  in  higher  education  as  ouUined  also  in  Chapter  Vll^and 
throujrh  the  State  superintendentV'^enihership  on  the  boarel  of 
iiumavenient  of  the  hi^dier  institution^it  provides  u means  for  ad- 
justment between  tlie  lower  schools  and  .school  policies  airtl  the 
machinery  and  policies  of  hicfher  education  in  the  State.  In  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  sc-hools  the  State  department  will  ciirrv  on 
0 
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its  work  under  statutory  provisions  and  through  the  State  board  of 
education  regulations  setting  forth  requirements  r^arding  attend- 
ance at  school,  courses  of  study,  graduation  requirements,  te.xtbooks 
to  be  used,  apportionment  of  State  school  moneys,  administrative  pro- 
••edure  in  district  organizations,  certification  of  teachers,  school  build- 
ings. financial  And  educational  reports,  and  other  things  of  this* 
general  character.  In  the  field  of  higher  education  the  department 
Vdl  participate,  not  through  dictation  of  mlicies.  but  through  lejider- 
.'^hip  and  coordination.  Specifically  it  will  influenbe  the  nature  of  the 
coui-ses  offered  for  teacher  training  through  certification  and  thro«igh 
lepresentation  by  the  State  .superintendent  on  the  board  of  manage- 
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ary  schools  it  will  influence  the  entrance  requirements  and  coui-ses 
in  higher  institutions:  through  the  State  superintendent *s  meinlHM  - 
ship  on  the  State  board  of  higlier  education  it  will  have  a direct  vui<  e 
in  legislative  control  of  State  higher  institutions.  In  this'iind  siinilat- 
ways  it  may  fulfill  its  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  higher  and 
lower  schools.  Higher  institutions  must  preserve  an  individuality  of 
their  own,  but  they  have  a responsibility  with  reference  to  the  lewei-  i 
schools  for  the  fullilhnent  of  which  roo|)erution  with  tlie  .'itate  or- 
ganization is  essential  in  the  building  up  of  a unifie<l  State  ediK  a- 
tional  jiolicy. 

• The  plan  of  organization  suggested  contcmidiitcs  a unified  -.  In. me 
with  a single  head  and  with  responsU/dity  clearly  defined  and  defi- 
nitely placed.  Tlie  people  elect  a governor,  the  go\(Mtioi-  appoigi*. 
the  State  board  of  education,  the  State  board  <if  education  appoints 
the  State  siqx'rintendent  of  schools,  wlm  is  the  executive  bead  i*f 
the  board  an<l  the  directing  ageiny  in  the  sv  teni.  While  tlie  survey 
staff  recommends  a])p<»intnient  by  the  State  l)oard  of  education,  tin* 
continuance  of  tlie  popular  election  method  . need  not  »» 
prevent  all  the  other  hencHls  of  the  system  of  organization  sliow  n 


Typical  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  in  Ttah  should  include: 
Those  delegated  to  him  as  e.xecutive  olticei  of  the  .'^tatc  board  of 
education  (provided  sugge.stions  given  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Stale  board  are  followed)  : din*ct  charge  of  h*gal  matters  conceriietl 
with  school  administration ; to  advise  in  all  legi.slative  action  affect- 
ing education;  to  interpret  the  educational  aim.s,  piirpose.s,  and  ]>oli- 
cies  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  State:  to  coordinate  ahd 
direct  activities  of  the  State  education  staff;  to  in  clinrge  r»f 
external  relations  of  the  lx>ard  and  of  relations  between  the  various 
units  in  the  school  system;  to  prepare  the  biennial  report:  t<i  serve 
as  a member  of  the  State  textbook  commission  apix^inted  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  and  as  a menil)er  of  the  State  board  of 
higher  education.  Other  duties  of  the  superintendent  would  bo  to 
attend  all  regular  and  fecial  meetings  of  the  board  and  to  cooperate 
and  advise  with  the  board  or  any  committee  formed  by  it ; to  enforce 
provisions  of  the  law  and  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  man- 
agement of  schools  and  other  edueational  agencies  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  education:  to  prepare  courses  of  stiulv 
authorized  by  the  board;  to  select,  with  the  a]>proval  of  the  board, 
employees  of  the  Iward:  to  have  charge  of  the  interpretation  of 
educational  policies  and  formulation  of  neces.sary  regulations  or  ex- 
planations concerning  them;  to  recommend  salaries  of  professional 
employee.s  of  the  board. 
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Directly  under  the  superintendent  are  placed  the  functions  con- 
cerned with  teacher  training,  certification,  and  placement.  These 
are  made  the  immediate  concern  of  the  su|>erintendent  because  of 
his  membership  on  the  two  boards  responsible,  namely,  the  State 
board  of  education  for  standards  and  regulations  relating  to  cer- 
tification and  the  State  board  of  inunageiuent  of  high^  institutions 
for  teacher-training  courses.  The  policies  of  both  boards  are  real- 
ized. through  the  functions  indicated,  in  the  State  department  of 
education.  The  State  superintendent  is  responsible  for  coordinating, 
defining,  and  inleri)reting  State  policies  concerned  with  teacher 
training  and  cortificati(m,  and  act^  a.s  tlu  agent  of  the  State  board 
«if  education  in  making  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
them  out. 

1 wo  important  functions  (d  the  State  department  directly  under 
the  superintendent’s  supervision  and  that  of  the  assistant  State 
superintendent,  because  of  the  necessity  of  cooperation,  are  those  of 
(a)  supervision  and  (b)  research  and  educational  statistics.  These 
are  repre.sented  in  the  diagram  (p.  3D)  as  sections  or  subdivisions, 
each  with  a <lirector  in  charge.  They  are  connected  Avith  a dotted 
line  to  show  the  intimate  relation  that  mii.'^t  obtain  in  practice.  Re- 
search and  staiisf  icid  studie.-  will  aris<'  from  tl>e  needs  of  the  s<’hools, 

ith  the.se  the  supervi.Mjrs  lia\e  the  Avidest  opportunity  to  be  fa- 
miliar. The  stati.stician,  who  is  a member  of  the  research  division, 
"ill  coinpil(‘  routine  statistics  used  l>y  both  dircctor.s.  as  well  as  have 
general  charge  of  the  collection  of  educational  statistics. 

' 1 he  director  of  superA’ision,  working  under  the  superintendent, 

will  be  responsible  for  the  supervisory  force  in  the  State  department 
of  education.  He  will  coordinate  and  direct  all  supervisory  activi- 
ties; assume  leadership  in  the  forii^lation  of  supervisory  policies 
and  provide  that  they  are  put  into  practice;  lead  in  the  formulation 
of  curricula  and  courses  of  study;  direct  in-service  training  fof 
superintendents  and  supervisors;  provide  for  conferences  of  these 
officials  (bringing  in  specialists  from  within  and  from  without  the 
State)  in  which  educational  programs  are  outlined  and  methods  of 
checking  accomplishments  adopted;  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  State  superintendent  on  problems  affecting  the  certification  of 
teachers  and  on  the  relations  of  the  schools  with  the  extension 
service  and  the  departments  of  teacher  training  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions; and  exercise  general  leadership  and  control,  delegated  by  the 
State  superintendent,  over  those  matters  primarily  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  State  scbool  system.  He  will 
provide  the  State  superintendent  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
schools  and  their  needs  and  assist  in  interpreting  the  implication  of 
conditions  as  he  observes  them. 
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The  supervisors,  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  supervision, 
will  come  in  intimate  contact  with  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
through  them  with  principals  and  classroom  teachers,  thus  having 
first-hand  information  concerning  teaching  problems.  It  will  be  a 
master  of  correct  ethics  that  State  supervisors  .shall  work  through 
local  superintendents  and  superintendents  shall  work  through  local 
supervisors  or  principals.  The  supervisors  should  emphasi>.e  the 
instructional  rather  than  the  inspectional  aspects  of  school  efficiency, 
although  the  latter  must  be  kept  in  mind,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  problems  of  certification,  teacher  training,  and  the  like. 

The  machinery  set  up  contemplates  the  cfairdination  of  all  su|)or- 
vision  by  the  director — special  .Mibject.  eleinentni>r-an(l  secondary: 
the  further  unification  of  vocational  and  indu.'^trinl.  a'gricultural  and 
home-economies  education  with  a supervisor  in  <’hnrge  of  indu.«trial 
and  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation,  a part-time  supervisor 
of  agriculture  (as  at  present)  and  a part-time  Mipervi.sor  of  home 
economics,  the  first  named  to  l>e  chairman  of  the  grouj)  and  respon- 
sible to  the  director  of  .stipervision  for  coordinating  the  vocational 
work  supervised  by  the  groiij).  The  director  of  school  buildings 
may  be  as.signed  to  the  n^search  service  or  he  may  l>e  a memlKjr  of  the 
supervisory  staff,  if  that  arrangement  is  considen*d  preferable.  The 
former  is  contemplated  here. 

Two  elementar3^supervisors  are  suggested.  They  should  be 
trained  primarily  H generaT  supervisors.  In  addition  one  should 
have  specialized  in  lower-grade  (kindergarten-primary)  supervision, 
one  in  upper  elementary  grade  supervision.  Generally  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  Both  elementary  supervisors  to  visit  the  same  terri- 
tory, school,  or  district  at  the  same  time.  Details  Af  supervision 
which  are  highly  specialized  will  be  left  largely  to  local  supervisors. 
From  the  State  point  of  view  duplication  should  be  avoided.  Super^- 
intendents  or  supervisors  having  specialized  problems  will, of  courae, 
call  upon  the  supervisor  who  is  a specialist  in  the  particular  field  in, 
which  assistance  is  sought.  Special  needs  will  often  be  discovered  by 
one  or  the  other  supervisor  who  will  recommend  a visit  by  his  col- 
league who  has  specialized  in  that  field.  In  the  main,  duplication 
will  be  avoided  and  economy  promoted  by  a modified  sectional  or 
district  plan  of  supervision  from  the  State. 

The  director  of  ro.*senivb  .should  have  few  executive  and  no  inspec- 
torial ivspon.sibilities.  He  should  be  free  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  studies  and  to  editorial  sejviw.  All  publications  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  edited  by  him.  This  will  give  unity  to  the  work  of 
the  department  and  will  re.sult  in  economy'  as  well.  In  general,  the 
researches  to  be  made  should  be  suggested 'by  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
They  will  l)e  discovered  by  members  of  the  entire  staff.  Ooo|^ration 
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of  all  subdivisions  will  be  necessary  in  determining  problems  for 
study.  Once  a study  has  been  detettnined  upon  the  director  of 
research  should  be  free  to  carry  out  the  work  according  to  his  own 
ideas. 

Among  the  activities  in  which  a research  depaftment,  if  estab- 
lished, should  engage  the  following  are  suggested  as  of  special  im- 
portance in  Utah  and  are  typical  jwoblenis  for  research  by  such  a 
department, 

(1)  Is  the  half-day  session  warranted  in  the  State  of  Utah?  What 
are  its  merits  and  demerits? 

(2)  The  development  of  a set  of  principles  and  techniques  by 
means  of  which  bouhdaries  of  districts  or  attendance  districts  and 
the  placement  of  buildings  biny  Ih>  determined. 

(:})  The  dcvclop^ncnt  and  organization  of  new  materials  for 
instruction. 

(4)  The  development  of  a State  testing  program.  . 

(.>)  Hight  methods  of  financing  building  fu'ograms. 

(0)  Cocq)era(ion  with  othoi’  agencies  in  Veseairch  in  higher  educa- 
tion problems  as  these  affect  the  lower  schools:  for  instance,  entrance 
requirements,  courses  in  teacher  training,  and  the  like. 

(T)  Teacher  supply  and  turnover  in  the  State. 

(N)  Means  for  selecting  candfdates  to  recei\*c  teacher  training. 

(J))  C ooperntion  with  district  sujicrintendeiits  on  special  projects, 
as  the  location  of  a new  building,  the  type  of  building  to  construct, 
the  reorganization  of  courses,  the  handling  of  reading-circle  work, 
and  similai^k matters  through  which  the  State  stiporvisor  w’ould  train 
the  di,strict  superintendent. 

(10)  Standardization  of  school  equipment. 

(11)  Overhead  cost.s  in  education. 

(12)  (..las.sification  of  the  function.s  of  superintendent,  principal, 
janitor,  and  other  officers. 

(13)  The  educational  value  of  kindergartens  and  current  practi<>o 
in  systems  in  which  kindergartens  are  established. 

(14)  Shoidd  children  of  kindergarten  age  be  included  in  the  school 
population  and  thereby  partake  in  the  di.stribution  of  State  funds? 

TEACHERS'  SERVICE  IN  'HIE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

f 

The  survey  staff  recommends  the  establishment  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  of  a “Teachers’  service  ” in  which  are  centered  the 
functions  of  certjficatioii  and  placement  of  teachers  and  of  cooi^era- 
tion  in  the  formulation  of  courses  leading  to  certification  with  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  engaged  in  training  teachers.  This 
•ervice  sliould  interpret  to  school  officers  and  to  the  general  public, 
through  established  regulations  and  in  other  nece.ssary  ways,  the  vari 
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oils  policies  of  tlie  State  InMird  of  oil  neat  ioTPin  relation  to  teaclier 
traininpv I’crtitirafion,  and  placement.  It  slionld  he  in  direct  charge 
of  the  State  superintendent,  hut  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
subordinate  official  appointed  hv  liiiw-.  The  latter  shouhl  cooperate 
closely  with  the  directors  of  supervision  and  of  resoarch  and  slatislics 
to  the  end  that  the  results  of  the  (dforts  of  the>e  directors  shall  func- 
tion in  improviiifT  the  teachin<r  stuff  throu<rh  certiftcation  and 
train  inp. 

I'p-rt  if  cation. — I’tah  is  ainonp  the  most  proprcssi\c  States  in  tlie  | 
matter  of  teacher  cert iticntion  in  at  least  tliree  ways;  (1)  (’crtiHcates 
are  issued  on  the  basis  of  cre<le^tials  from  appitocd  institnti<uis 
show’inp  coiirse.s  in  and  credits  for  academic  and  professional  train- 
ing rather  than  examination:  (‘J)  the  minimum  pren*(|uisite  for 
certilication.  namely,  two  years  of  ediinition  of  liiL'iier  prude,  includ- 
inp  education  courses,  is  as  hiprh  as  in  any  otlu*r  Slate:  (^l)  the 
practice  of  differentiation  amonp:  types  of  certiHcates  corresponding 
to  types  of  work,  as  junior  hiph  .school,  .supervisory  certilicate.  admin- 
istrative certificate,  etc.,  has  l>oen  estaldished. 

Full  centralization  of  certiticatinp  function.s  in  the  .State  depart- 
ment of  education  is.  however,  not  fully  realized.  'I'he  universitv 
issues  certificates  on  its  own  responsibility — authority  which  should 
lx*  centered  in  the  .State  department  of  education.  'I'he  reijuirenients 
for  certiHcates  s.o  issued,  and  tin-  correspondinp  facilities  offered 
prospective  teachers  for  sound  profe-shional  traininp,  are  relatively 
inferior,  as  niipht  he  expected  when  an  institution  is  sole  arbiter  of 
these  standards.  The  State  has  no  systematic  teacher-traininp  cer- 
tification proprani  carefully  worked  out  and  articulated  in  its  .several 
rainification.s.  The  law  reipiirinp  all  teachers  to  hold  certiHcates 
and  the  repulatioiis  settinp  up  recpiirements  arc  not  ripidly  enforced. 
Results  of  these  weaknessi^s  are  apparent  throuphoiit  the  whole  State 
sehool  .system. 

'Fhe  survey  staff  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  eflieiency 
of  the  rtah  .State  school  .system  waits  on  a superior  tenchinp  and 
supervising  staff.  The  remedy  lies  in  strenptheninp  the  teacher  serv- 
ice in  the  State  department:  in  more  and  better  facilities  for  train- 
ing teachers,  ^ul>ervisor.s.  and  superintendents  offered  in  in.stitutioiis; 
in  the  juoper  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  these  two  sm  \ i<’es;  and  in 
the  ripid  enforeement  of  such  repulations  as  shall  eventually  be 
(leterinined.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  are  suppested  certain  proeed- 
ures  whielj  make  possible  the  tyi>e  of  correlation  indicated  and 
siipjposlions  for  courses  in  hipher  in.stitutions  lendinp  to  tenchinp 
certificates. 

.\.ll  certificating  authority  should  be  centered  in  the  State  board  of 
education.  There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
such  centralization.  The  State  is  interested  equally  thatlall  children 
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of  rlie  State  be  tau^rht  by  tboroii«?hly  competent  teachers,  and  that 
the  teachers  efforts  be  directed  by  able  supervisors  and  superin- 
i(‘iid(‘nts.  'Jlie  State  Ixmrd  of  education,  functioning  throujjh  the 
Slate  <lepartiuent.  should  ‘govern  the  standards  of  teachers,  super- 
visors. un«lNu[)eiinten<lents.  and  have  re»;ulaiory  control  of  courses 
leading  to  the  preparation  and  certification  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
end  sn])orintendents  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  law  requiring 
all  teachers  pni<l  from  public  funds  to  hold  legal  certificates  should 
he  iiniiiediately  and  rigidly  enforced.  an<]  that  permitting^  the  uni- 
\ersity  to  is.sue  certificates  should  be  repealed. 

The  certification  regulations  now  established  .-should  be  revised 
:tnd  ''I rengt hened.  lte(juirements  should  be  measured  not  onlv  in 
ienn>  ot  nmiibei'  of  credits  accepted  but  also  in  type  anti  quality  of 
i(‘(|U|ied.  ( )j)])ort uni t y foi'  renewals  or  e.xchanges  for  higher 

;.'rade  certificates  on  the  basis  of  succe.s.sful  experience  and  profes- 
•'onal  growth  should  l>e  definitely  provided  and  criteria  for  this 
c.Nchange  established. 

.V  beginning  has  been  made  in  sp(‘ciuli/.ution  of  certificates  accord- 
ing to  tln>  type  of  work.  Specialization  should  l>e  extended  to  include 
■in  incieas<*(l  iuiiiiImm'  of  different  kinds  of  certihcates  corresponding 
to  an  increa.sed  number  of  specialized  fields  of  work.  Specialized 
'inalifitatioiis  ami  experience  for  corf ificato.s  in  each  field,  graduated 
according  to  grade  and  status  of  certificate  offeretl.  .should  lie  re- 
oiiired. 

In  each  field  or  cla.ss  (as  kindergarten-primury,  junior  high-school, 
CIO.)  there  .should  be  opportunity  for  applicants  to  receive  certifi- 
cates of  the  different  gradas  e.stabli8bed,  including  the  highest 
grade.  Tlie  highe.st  certificate  in  each  of  the  different  fields  should 
rcpre.sent  the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  profes.sional  status 
as  to  amount  of  general  and  specific  training,  experience,  and  the 
like,  rhe  jmrpo.se  is  so  to  formulate  regulations  (hat  a teacher  who 
wishes  to  sjM'cialize  in  any  one  field  of  work,  say  ujqier  elementary 
inades.  for  exumjile.  should  he  able  to  secure  us  high  a grade  of 
• Htificate  in  (hat  field  as  can  the  teaVlier  who  sjx’cializes  in  junior 
liigli-s<*liool  work  or  other  fields  of  teaching.  At  present  a primary 
teacher  who  wishes  to  hold  an  advanced  grade  of  certificate  (ami 
.receive  th»  acconij)anying  higher  salary  according  to  establi.shod 
nile.s  in  .some  districts)  must  work  for  u high-school  certificate  in 
order  to  do  so.  The  j)rinci|)lo  here  enunciated  is  that  a skillful 
teacher  sluMild  be  able  to  aspire  to  the  highe.sf  teaching  certificate 
offered  in  the  State  ami  the  l>e.st  salary  offered  in  the  .system  thix>ugh 
•I'lalify  of  service  and  amount  of  professional  training  rather  than 
I'oaiuse  of  the  partieular'field  in  which  he  sjxcializes. 

1 ho  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  etlucation  should  set  tip 
, seternl  types  or  grai%of  certificates  in  each  of  the  several  different 
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fields  or  classes  decided  upon  for  specialization.  These  will  include 
the  following:  In  the  elementary  field,  kindergarten-primary  certili- 
cates  and  upper-elementary  or  intermediate-grade  certificates:  in  the 
secondary  field,  junior  high-school  certificates  and  senior  high-school 
certificates,  the  latter  carrying  some  indication  of  the  specialized 
subjects  the  candidate  is  prepared  to  teach;  special  certificates,  as  for 
agriculture,  home  economics,  health,  music,  the  arts,  ete,:  special 
certificates  representing  groups  of  subjects,  or  high-sohool  certificate' 
specifying  groups  of  subjects,  as  English  and  history,  may  be  in- 
cluded; supervi.sion  and  administration.  'I’wo  or  more  certificates  iri^ 
each  of  the  different  fields  represented  should  be  [irovided,  provisional 
(or  probationary)  certificates  and  “ permanent  ” cert ificate.s,  the  latter 
effective  (fiiring  continuous  good  service  or  under  conditions  set  forth 
by  State  regulations.  .Vo //'/e  certificates  shotiUl  be  i.ssued.  '•Perma- 
nent’’ means  effective  during  continuoM<-  ^rood  serviiy  and  should 
require  that  the  applicant  present  evidence  saiisfactorv  to  the  board 
that  the  type  of  service  rendered  is  cfiicient  and  tluA  professiuiud 
growth®  ifl  service  is:  continuous.  Probafiomirv  certificates  may  be 
issued  in  each  of  the  different  leaching  fields  on  ovifience  of  tlie 
required  academic  and  professional  training.  J’ermunent  <‘t'rtilicate' 
require  in  addition  successful  teaching  experience.^  They  mav  or 
may  not  require  more  academic  or  profosional  trniidng.  In  die 
secondary  fiehl  certificates  should  bear  on  (heir  fiu-e  evideme  of  the 
subject  or  subjects  in  the  secon<lnry  field  which  the  ajqilicant  is 
fitte<l  to  teach.  Fitness  should  represent  pursuance  of  educational 
courses  and  major  courses  in  tlie  special  siihjetT  or  subjects  applicant 
is  certificated  to  teach.  Supervisory  and  administrative  certificates 
should  be  issued  only  to  tho.se  who  have  had  successful  teaching  expe- 
rience, a.s  well  as  general  and  speei lie.  training  in  the  field  ropres<>nte<l 
by  the  certificate.  In  tliose  two  fields  provisional  or  probationary 
cettificates  represent  at  least  teaching  experience;  permanent  cerliti- 
oates  represent  successful  supervisory  or  administrative  experience, 
according  to  the  respective  certificate  issued. 

The  principles  set  forth  herein  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
suggestive  plan  for  certificates  in  one  field  or  < las.s : « 

Certificates  of  kindergarten -primary  class: 

A,  Provisional  certifiente^  second  grade. — Re<juiremcnt,  complenon 
of  a two-year  curriculum  in  an  approved  institution  of  higher  grade, 
including  professional  courses  prescribed  by  regulations  of  .State 
board  of  education.  Duration,  (wo  years;  no  experience  i.s  require*!. 
The  certificate  is  not  renewable,  but  may  be  converted  into  the  next 
higher  grade  certificate  in  this  class. 

» — — w.  - , 

ProfcssioDal  rrowtli'*  a*  used  In  tbit  aocUon  to  attfMiclance  at  hlglier 

Ilona  of  learning;  timvel.  reaearch,  and  the  like.  It  may  iiidude  any  ty>a»  of 
contribution  to  odiicatlonnl  work  or  to  the  profcnaion. 
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li.  F I ocmoml  cerUfirate^  fnt  grade. — Requirement  same  as  above 
anti  two  years  of  successful  teaehiii"  experience,  including  in  addi- 
tion at  least  six  weeks  6f  professional  training;  or  completion  of 
three  years  of  a|)prove(i  courses  of  higher  grade  without  experience. 
Ihis  certiHt  ate  should  he  renewable  on  presentation  of  evidence  of 
IMofessional  growth  satisfactory  to  the  State  bo*ard  of  education. 

( . ” Pennaneut ''  rertifirale.—V sX\{\  for  five  years.  Issued  to 
holders  of  provisional  certificates  who  hav't  had  successful  experience 
and  who  show  evidence  of  professional  growth.  Renewable  on  evi- 
tlence  of  Micce.ssful  e.xperience  and  continued  iwofessional  gfowtli. 
inclmling  juir.-uanre  of  courses  approved  by  the  State  board,  of 
education. 

h.  I rot rs.-iJona/  " pf'rii\iini‘t,t  vrrtifu'oiv. — Issued  on  completion 

ol  ii  lour-year  college  cour.«^  with  s|H>cial  training  for  kindergarten- 
[iriiuar\  work  and  evidence  of  two  years  of  successful  experience. 
\ alid  for  five  years  and  renewable  for  five-year  periods  on  evidence 
id  continued  professional  growth  and  successful  experience. 

A.  Sfjernd  />rofcs.do),al  certipcnfe.—\'!^<\m\  on  conijiletion  of  one 
year  of  graduate  work,  courses  including  special  work  in  kinder- 
ga 1 1 en-priniai  \ liidd  and  at  least  two  years  of  successful  exjHU’ience. 

^ alid  for  ti\o  years  and  renewable  for  five-year  periods  on  evidence 
of  succe.ssful  experience  and  professional  growth. 

.\diuinistrativc  and  supervisorv*certificates  .should  be  issued  only 
on  cvidciKc  of  completion  of  a minimum  of  four  years  of  college 
work,  im  luding  special  training  in  administration  and  supervision. 
Sp<>cial-subject  certificates  should  show  aeadeinic  and  professional 
training  equivalent  to  llie  minimum  requirement  for  regular  cer- 
nhciuc.s.  imluding  .sjxjcial  training  for  the  subject  for  which  issued, 
special-subject  certificates  for  secondary  teaching  positions  should 
dmw  evidence  of  four  years  of  college  work  or  the  eqtiivnlent,  includ- 
mg  a pre.-crihed  minimum  of  training  in  the  special  subject,  for 
which  the  certificate  is  issued.  The  requirements  given  represent 
minimum  qualifications  for  the  respective  certificates.  Kxpefience 
flioiild  be  i rediled  only  when  evidence  of  its  success  is  given  by  the 
adjnini.<-i rati\e  or  .supervisory  officer. 

Ke(|iiirements  concerning  courses  in  higher  institution.s,  evidence  of. 
pursuance  of  which  should  be  pmsented  to  the  State  board  before 
'•ertificutes  are  issu«l,  should  be  set  up  by  the  State  boaTd  of  edu- 
cation thi-ough  its  certification  service.  Suggestions  for  type  courses 
are  given  below : 

. First  year,  required  courses  common  to  applicants  for  all  ele- 
flu'ldarv  certificates:  Kducational  ]>sychology.  introdttefion  of  teach- 
ing^  personal  hygiene,  school  and  community  hygiene,  oral  qnd 
written  English,  biology  and  nature  study,  observation  and  par- 
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tidpation,  library  mclhods.  TUo  amount  ol’  truininjr  in  emh  of 
the  above  should  be  prescribed  by  the  State  l)oaril  of  education. 

Second  year,  specialized  courses  for  tho.se  j)repariiifi  to  leach  in  the 
iTiterinediate  grades : Principles  and  technique  of  teaching;  child 
study;  professionali/etl  subject-matter  (•oui'ses  in  each,  arithmetic, 
the  .social  .sciences,  juvenile  literatui'c,  im  luding  the  teaching  oi  read- 
*ing;  the  scientilic  movement  in  e<lucatiun.  witli  (‘luphasis  on  test- 
and  mea.surements:  and  practice  teaching. 

In 'addition  to  the  ab(f\c,  coiir.ses  in  music,  the  piactical  aits  (in- 
cluding handwork),  and  physical  education  and  games  should  he  re- 
quired during  each  .session  of  the  t\M>  yiairs  under  normal  condition.-. 

Te(H'lu‘r-pl(U‘^iii(j  ,vc/c/cc. — All  information  nece.ssary  foi‘  the  in- 
telligent placing  of  teaejaus  will  he  on  tile  in  the  State  department,  if 
the  suggested  jdans  are  cariied  out  in  coniu'ction  with  the  issuing  ot  ^ 
certificates.  ^JCLere  is  a tendenc_?  toward  the  estahhshnieni  in  State 
departments  .educat  ion  of  teacher-placing  .-er\ ices  in  which  dis- 
iiitere*ted  advice  can  be  given  to  .school  officials  .seeking  teachers, 
and  impartial  .service  can  be  rendered  to  teachers  seeking  positions. 
It  is  Irelieved  that  a s^u'Vice  of  this  type  can  he  cstahli.-hed  in  I tah^ 
without  involving  any  gri'at  expense  in  its  successful  operation  and 
with  great  benefit  to  schools,  teacheis.  and  employing  officials.  If  a 
small  charge  is  neces.sary,  it  sliould  not  he  larger  than  clficient  serv- 
ice demands.  To  sve  that  well  trained  teachers  are  available  and 
that  they  are  intelligently  placed  is  a State  responsibility,  .\mong 
the  States  which  have  estalilished  placing  agiuicies  successfully  are 
Minnesota,  Massncluisetts.  and  New  ]^r]i.  Sliould  I'lah  consider 
favorably  the  e.stablishment  of  such  a servici*.  it  is  siiggesteil  t^iat  the 
State  board  of  cducatim^^ study  the  e.xperience  in  these  .States. 

UF.ALTH  SERVICE  l.N  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

'I’hc  survey  .staff  recommends: 

(1)  That  a general  supervisor  of  healtli  and  physical  education 
be  afipointed  bv  the  State  superintendent  whose  function  shall  he  to — 

(a)  Stimulate  and  advise  in  the  work  of  the  health  exaiuinations 
and  health  teaching  in  the  <||ementary  and  high  schools. 

■ {/>)  Explain  to  parents  (through  jiarent-tcacher  u.ssoi-iatious)  the 

object  of  thi.s  work  and  the  need  of  their  assistance. 

{(')  Cooperate  with  county  dental  and  medical  a.ssoeialion.s  iii  ef- 
fecting ways  and  means  for  securing  annual  medical  exiuiiinations 
and  semiannual  dental  examinations  and  treatment  along  lines  pre- 
viously mentioned  at  a reasonahle  charge,  and  free  to  (hose  who  can 
not  afford  to  pay.  • 

(d)  Have  general  supervision  of  the  physical  education  activities, 
properly  develop  these  activities,  for  all  pupils  and  coordinate  them 
with  the  other  features  of  physical  welfare  work. 
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(<  ) Hnvo  sujKTvision  of  tlic  sanitary  nrran;;i>mt*nts  and  condition 
of  schools  and  of  school  <rrounds.  *“ 

1 he  incuinb(*iit  of  such  an  oflice  should,  of  course,  have  a thorough 
tiiiinin"  ami  ex|»eri«-nce  in  these  various  brftnchos.of  school  health 
work  and  rcr-eive  a salaiy  coumieiisurale  with  the  iuiportaiice  of  the 
|)osition. 

(J)  That  the  State  de|)artinent  have  prepaml  a comprehensive 
physical  examination  l)lank  to  be  used  in  the  preschool  and  annual 
mIiooI  examinations  and  to  accompany  the  ehiul  throu^dioul  his  ele- 
inenttii  \ ufid  hij^h  school  course.  I his  blank  should  contain  a record 
of  (lie  lindin;xs  of  the  teacher  or  nurse  as  well  as  those  of  the  phv- 
sMian,  A\i(h  an  accurate  account  of  what  is  done  for  the  im|)rovement 
of  the  defective  child. 

(d)  ] hat  the  State  department  of  (‘ihicatioii  should,  through  eo- 
opeiatiou  of  the  State  and  county  dental  and  nieilical  societies,  and 
llie  department  of  child  welfare  of  (he  State  ilepartment  of  health. 
:md  the  parent  teacher  as.-ociat ions,  make  it  possibh*  for  every  chihl 
to  have  a complete  physical  examination  and  preparation  shortly 
liefore  entrance  to  school  and  annimlly  thereafter  throu'ihont  his 
whole  school  life,  supplement inj:  the  examinations  conducted  l»y 
teacher  or  nnr.se,  'J’lie  mnphasis  is  (<».  he  placed  on  correction  of 
liahits  and  defects  ami  not  on  (ho  mere  examination  of  the  child. 

(4)  'I'liut  a niinimum  recpiirement  for  instruction  in  health  be 
made  of  10  minutes  a (hi.v  for  the  lower  four  ^oadcs.  i:»  minutes  in 
the  other  elementaiy  cla.sses.  and  two  periods  a week  for  each  of  the 
junior  and  senior  hif.di-.schoo|  years.  This  time  is  not  to  bo  taken 
fn*ni  (hat  already  allotted  to  physical  (’dueation  activities. 

(а)  Unit  since  the  State  depiutment  rules  (1))2(»)  that  no  person 
-hall  he  employed  hy  any  hoard  of  education  as  teacher  in  any 
sliool  district  " who  is  physically  dis»jiialilied  hy  reason  of  tyliercn- 
losis.  or  any  other  <dironic  or  acute  defect,  from  sncce.ssful  perf^tni- 
ance  of  (he  duties  of  teachei,"  (he  Stale  .should  make  it  ohlimitory 
on  eyery  applicant  for  entrance  to  a teaeher-t raining'  eoms*e  in  a 
•Nate  lramin<;  .school  that  he  he  examined  by  a physician  appointeil 
hy  (he  State  and  at  State  expen.se  and  that  where  it  is  oyident  that 
he  is  phy.sicnlly  or  mentally  untltted  for  the  bu.sinoss  of  (eachinf;. 
he  should  he  rejeeted;  xyhilc.  if  found  to  liaye  minor  ^mnectible 
■lefects  or  disea.ses.  he  .should  he'-plaeed  on  jirohation  for  the  period 
of  one  quarter,  and  if  these  liaye  not  been  remoyed  or  cured  by  that 
time  he  should  he  ilroppeil  from  the  school. 

(б)  That  the  State  department  require  of  nil  teachers  in  its 
training  schools  three  hours  of  physical  education  and  two  of  health 
lamination  and  health  education,  including  methods  and  practice 
for  each  of  the  (wo  yoar.s  of  sj^cial  training.  • 

(7)  That  the  educational  requirements  recently  set  down  should 
be  raised  as  the'supply  of  teachers  of  pliysical  education  permits,  to 
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three  years  of  special  training  or  to  ii  major  course  such  as  is  given 
at  the  State  university  ami  college. 

(8)  That  provi.siori  be  made  for  the  liberal  pensioning  of  teachers, 
with  retirement  at  an  appropriate  age  or  after  a suitable  period  of 
service. 

Special  schooh  and  c/asnes  for  pli^deaUi/  defect} re  childmt.-- 
Aside  from  the  large  proportion  of  children  haiulicap|H'd  by  defec- 
tive mental  muchinerv  who  need  special  edncatiorml  measures,  there 
is  a small  army  of  those  who  are  badly  crij)ple»l.  in  limb  or  in  .sense 
organ  who,  in  the  State's  intere.st,  eiononiic  as  Avell.as  himiaTiitarian. 
should  be  made  as  luqjpy  and  as  self-reliant  as  po.^viide. 

('rlpplfH. — In  Itttil  10  States  either  maintained  State  schools  oY 
district  schools  for  such  crippled  chihlren  of  school  age  ns  could 
. not  attend  the  ordinar}’  scho<d._or  who  needed  special  training,  and 
many  large  cities  of  the.se  States  had  established  special  schools. 
Utah  is  not  in  thi.s  list,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  14  States  which  make 
other  provision  for  the  help  of  the.se  unfortunates. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  many  children  of  .school  age  in 
Utah  need  .s[)t;cial  provision  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
following  their  war  with  di.sease,  but  in  surveys  made  elsewhere 
there  are  found  to  be  about  ‘/.o  juvenile  cripples  ]H'r  1.000  of  the 
general  population.  If  thi.s  figure  applies  to  tUah,  t here  arc  not  less 
than  1,250  cripples  of  school  age  in  the  State,  with  one-foufth  of 
this  number  in  Salt  Lake  City.  - Many  of  theKc  can  nttond  the  ordi- 
nary- schools,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a su(li(  ient  number  of  the  more 
helples,s  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  ipaintaining  special  classes  and,  with 
the  cenlralizatidn  of  schools  in  Utah. -.such  clas.ses  crouhl  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  State  at  the  ino.st  convenient  point  for  trans- 
portation.' ' 

A state  comniis.sion  .shofild  be  appointetl  to  study  this  subjt'Ct. 

Children  mith  seriow  defects  of  hearing/,  vision,  or  speech  — 
Many  children  (probably  at  least  1 per  cent ) are  unable  to  profit 
by  ordinary  school jnet hods  on  account  of  dullne.ss  of  henrirtg,  though 
they  are  not  deaf.  Such  childre^  can  be  succes.s’fully  handled  by 
special  teachers  and  special  methods,  accuii|f)anieri  in  many  cases 
by  treatment  of  the, a damaged  ears.  A considerable  iHu  eontage  of 
these  children  are  able  to  return  later  to  the  regular  clas.«es.  Chil- 
dpcn  with  very  defective  vision,  from  myopia,  cataract,  or  other 
cai^,  and  tho.se  \vith  speech  defects  also  need  special  ‘ training. 
A stmly  should  be  conducted  to  learn  the  nuinhor  of  these  children 
and  hoAv  be.st  to  meet  their  needs  thoroughout  the  State. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 

The  unit  of  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  and  pther 
.schools,  outside  of  jjities  of  the  firat  an'd  second  class,  in  Utah  is  not 
exactly  like  that  in  any  other  .^tate.  It  resembles  more  nearly  the 
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county  unit  organization  than  any  other.  It  is  a county-wide  unit 
in  22  of  the  29  counties.  Thirty-five  administrative  units  include 
within  them  all  schools  outside  of  independent  cities.  They  are  ’ 
called  county  districts  of  the  first  class. 

The  law  providing  for  this  type  of  administrative  unit  and  the  or- 
' ganization  itself  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  Utah  as  “ consolidation.” 
The  history®  of  the  realization  of  consolidation  is  an  interesting  one, 
covering  a long  and  determined  struggle  for  an  effective  administra- 
tive unit.  Consoirdation  in  Utah  is  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  the 
community  life  common  in  the  State,  where  farmers, •uni ike  those  of 
other  States,  have  from  the  beginning  of  its  settlement  lived  in  com- 
pact comin\mities,  owing  both  to  religious  homogeneity  and  the  neces- 
sity of  protection  under.early  pioneer  corn!  tions  against  the  Indians. 
Its  linal  achievement  marked  the  cnlminution  of  efforts  which  had 
their  beginning  in  1888,  when  a bhl  was  introduced  in  the  Territorial 
lcg;slat.ure  emlnxlying  many  of  the  ideas  looking  toward  centraliza- 
tion which  were  later  enacted  into  the  laws  of  1905  and' 1915,  respec- 
tively. 13y  the  terms  of  the  consolidation  law  of  1905,  boards  of 
coyiity  commissioners  were  given  the  ri^ht  to  consolidate  the  schools 
in  their  counties.  Six  years  later  the  exercise  of  th  s right  was  made 
dependent  upon  petition  of  a majority  of  the  voters  of  a county,  em- 
bodying into  law  a custom  which  had  actually  prevailed  in  practice 
during  the  .six  years.  In  1915  the  leg  slature  made  mandatory  the 
terms  of  the  optional  law,  thereby  making  the-hitherto  local  option 
plan  mandatory  throughout  tlie  State.  During  the  years  intervening 
between  1905  and  1915  eight  of  the  28  counties  consolidated  volun- 
tarily. Leaders  among  educators  and  laymen  in  these  counties  made  a 
courageous  struggle  to  secure  the  improved  conditions  which  the  re- 
organized unit  made  possible.  Opposition  developetJ  and  then  died 
down  both  in  the  State  as  a whole  and  in  the  individual  counties  in 
which  the  new  plan  was  adopted.  - ^ 

The  fir.st  county  to  adopt  the  centralized  unit  was  Salt  Lake.  Mere 
il6  districts  were  consolidated  into  two — Granite  and  Jordan — the  law 
becoming  operative  July  1,  1905.  In  spite  of  early  opposition,  both 
developed  a degree  of  efficiency  which  attracted  attent,ion  throughout 
the  State  and  the  Nation.  Other  counties  wlf.ch  followed  the  example 
of  Salt  Lake  County  during  the  interim  between  1905  and  1915  while 
the  law  was  permissive  were  Weber,  Box  Elder,  Cachcj  Sevier,  Mor- 
gan, Davis,  and  Uintah.  Among  these  are  several  counties  with 
scattered  population  and  low  tax  valuation.  Advocates  of ‘the  new 
.system  believed  that  its  success  in  these  couniics  would  insure  it 
against  successful  criticism.  While  this  expectation  was  not  fully 
realized,  it  seems  probable  that  the  effective  work  in  these  counties 
had  an  important  infliiencp  on  tiie  final  adoption  of  the  state-w‘de 
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IbW.  There  was  the  added  weight  of  an  awakened  interest  in  con- 
solidating schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A large  number  of  ' 
States  were  by  1915  promoting  consolidation  through  voluntbry  union 
of  small  districts  as  well’ as  through  the  adoption  of  larger  units  of 
ol-ganization.  ‘ Apparently  in  Utah  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  governors,  and  other 
prominent  State  officials  were  unanimously  in  favor'  of  the  plan 
throughout  the  long  struggle  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  law  of  1915  has  undergone  some  changes  since  its  passage.  A 
recent  provision  makes  it  possible  to  unite  districts  within  a county 
'ih  those  counties  in  which  more  than  one  district  has  been  established. 
Thus  the  tendency  appears  to  be  toward  more  centralization.  Some 
errors  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  centralization  have  oo 
curred  in  carrying  out  the  plan  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  result- 
iqg  in  wealthy  sections  being  concentrated  into  one  or  two  strong 
districts,  leaving  larger  but  less  valuable  sections  with  inadequate 
funds  for  proper  school  support.  The  last  amendment  to  the  law  to  ' 
which  reference  is  made  above  will  tend  to  obviate  repetition  of  such 
errors,  and  opens  up  a way  to  remedy  those  that  have  been  made. 

It  is  believed  by.  the  survey  staff  that  the  organization  is  on  the 
whole  suited  to  conditions  in  the  State,  that  it  offers  the  opportunity 
to  progressive  districts  and;  boards  of  education  to  build  up  an 
efficient  school  system  under  professional  management,  that  it  equal- 
ly educational  opplortunity  to  a considerable  degree,  makes  pos- 
sible the  provision  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities 
in  isolated  communities,  and  provides  the  adrarnistratrvejnachinery 
. for  setting  up  both  business  and  educational  management  of  a higher 
quality  than  ^ is  found  in  States  organized  on  the  district  system 
plan.  Much  of  the  progress  toward  establishing  efficient  school  sys- 
tems outside  of  citiea  which  has  been  made  in'Utah,  referred  to  from 
time  to  time  in  this  report,  is  due  to  the  county  district  type  of 

. orgahizatioir for  the  administration  of  schools.  * 


COUNTY  DISTRICT  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

r 

The  county  district  boards  of  education  (i.  e.,  those  outside  of 
independent  cities)  are  made  up  of  five  members  each,  pne  of  whom 
IS  elected  from  and  by  each  of  the  five  school  representative  precincts 
into  which  each  county  school  district  of  the  fi^  cla&s  is  divided. 
£lections  abe  held  the^rst  Wednesday  in  December  every  two  years. 
Beginning  in  1910  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  three  members, 
one  for  each  od^-numbered  precinct,  are  elected.  Beginning  in  1912 
and  every  four  years  thereafter,  two  m^bers,  one  for  each  even- 
numbered  precinct,  are  elected.  The  boards  elect  from  their  own 
membership  a president  and  fic©  president  and-'select  a cl^rk'and 
4 treasurer  who  shall  be  regisKjiered  voters  of  the  school  districts'  and 
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whose  respective  terms  are  two  years.  They  may  select  such  other 
officers  as  in  their  judgment  are  necessary. 

The  law  specifies  that  the  board  shall  have  general  administrative 
control  over  the  schools  in  the  district,  select  a superintendent  of 
schools  for  a term  of  two  years,  and  perform  other  duties,  among 
which  are  the  following:  To  establish  and  maintain  schools;  pur- 
chase, exchange  and  repair  school  apparahis,  books,  furniture,  fix- 
tures, and  other  supplies;  to  supply  free  textbooks  except  in  high 
schools;  and  do  all  things  “needful  for  the  maintenance,  prosperity, 
and  success  of  the  schools  and  the  promotion  of  education.”  The 
board  nmst  also  estimate  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  schools  for  each  school  year,  purchase  school  sites, 
erect  school  buildings,  and  levy  a tax  not  in  excess  of  certain  ]paxi- 
inum  rates  set  up  in  the. law  varying  with  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property  per  child  of  school  age.  The  board  may  submit  to  the 
voters  the  question  of  levying  a special  tax  to  buy  sites,  build  and 
furnish  schools,  and  improve  school  property. 

Board  membership^  duties  and  representation. — So  far  as  the 
duties  enumerated  in  the  law  are  concerned  and  performed  in  gen- 
eral practice  as  observed,  there  is.  in  general,  conformity  with  good 
administrative  tbwry  and  practice.  In  number  of  members,  i.  e., 
five,  the  board  conforms  admini^rative  theosy  and  success- 

ful practice.  The  plan  of  separating  the  election  of  school  officers 
from  the  regular  general  elecUon,  thus  isolating  it  from  political 
considerations,  is  an^excellent  one.  The  plan  of  school  precinct 
representation  in  selecting  members,  of  tenure  and  retirement  of 
board  membership,  and  the  practice  of  compensating  board  members 
to  the  extent  of  $300  per  year  are  not  in  conformity  with  approved 
practice.  i 

Ward  representation  or  other  type  of  sectional  representation  on 
boards  of  education,  formerly  common  in  cities,  is  now  practically 
discontinued  in  favor  of  #ty-wide  representation  not  alone  for 
schools,  but  also  in  the  management  of  municipal  affairs.  The  pur- 
pose of  district- wide  representation  is  to  insure  more  nearly  that 
board  members  have  district- wide  rather  than  local  interests;  lo 
avoid  undesirable  rivalry  among  sections  or  precincts  for  new  build- 
ings, equipment,  general  school  expenditures,  etc. ; to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  members  assuming  duties  for  their  sections  or  precincts 
which  belong  to  the  superintendent,  such  §s  dictating  selection  of 
teachers  on*j  neighborhood  baris,  designation  of  contracts  to  local 
people,  and  the  Kfce;  and  to  insure  that  all  educational  considera- 
tions motivating  actions  of  the  board  are  district-wide  rather  than 
precinct- wide  in  extent.  The  survey  staff  believes^  that  members 
of  thq^  county  district  boards  in  Utah  should  be  elected  from  the^ 
districts  at  large.  It  is,  of  course, '^desirable  that  some  precautioift 
r 1 ’ . 
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be  taken  in  order  to  insure  that  all  .sections  of  the  difttrict  are  repre- 
sented on  the  board.  This  may  be  done  by  nominating  persons  from 
the  designated  school  representative  precincts,  by  providing  that  not 
more  than  one  member  may  be  selected  from  any  one  town  or  pre- 
cinct, or  in  some  other  effective  manner.  ' For  their  election,  mem- 
bers should  be  dependent  on  voters  of  the  county  at  large. 

COMPBNSATION  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

Staten  in  tchich  county  board  membera  receiva  empenoee  only: 
Arkansas,  Iowa  (limited  to  $40  per  year),  Wisconsin — 3 States, 

Statea  in  v'kJrh  (minty  board  membera  receive  a per  diem:  Georgia, 
Mississippi  (not  over  5 days  a year),  Tennessee  (not  over  days  per 
year),  Texas  (not  over  $3fi  a year),  Virginia  (not  over  20  days  a 
year) — 5 States. 

States  in  iclilrh  county  board  members  receh'e  both  a per  diem  and 
expenses:  Alabama  (limited  to  12  days  a year),  California  (per  diem 
and  mileage),  Florida  (per  diem  and  mileage),  Kentucky,  ^uisiana 
(per  diem  and  mileage),  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina  (per  uiem  and 
mileage),  Ohio  (per  diem  and  mileage),  Washington— 9 States. 

States  in  which  county  board  members  receive  a salarsf:  Florida 
(in  larger  counties),  Maryland  ($100  per  year),  Utah  (not  over  $300 
a year  and  traveling  expenses  not  over  $100) — 3 States. 


Tablb  9. — Expenses  of  offices  of  school  boards  and  superintendents  of  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  and  Utah 


LOUISIANA  < 

Esmnm  for  the  as  a whole,  excludinn  the  dtlea  of  I.a)ce  Chariee  and  Monroe, 
ol  BupeTinteDdenls'  ofDccs,  tncludinff  salaries  of  supcrlntcndeDts.  salaries  of 

DOfcrnphers,  bookkeepers,  elc..  traveling  exDens«,.and  office  expenses I3C7, 532  62 

Exmases  for  tbe  State,  ae  a whole,  ezrludiDR  in?  dtlea  of  l.Ake  Charge  aad  Mooroa. 

of  mileage  and  per  diem  of  members  of  school  boards 131. 661  1)6 

,7otal  ezpeases  for  both  ofpoee a©4  W 

Per  cent  of  total: 

V 


SuperinUndeDts 

Boards  of  education. 


it 


|5,742.a» 
485.64 


ALABAMA  1 

Erpenses  for  tbe  State,  as  a whole,  of  county  sn  peri  n ton  dents*  ofTlces.  including 
•Carles  and  expenses  of  suoerintendanU  and  salaries  and  expenses  ef  ofTVos  force . . $360. 656^  00 
Expenses,  for  State,  as  a wnole,  of  school  boards.  Including  per  diem,  office,  and 

traveling  expenses,  etc * l3M^4a  00 

Total  expense  for  both  offices 1206. 305  00 

Per  oent  of  total : | 

8u  pert  fit  end  enU W 

Boards  of  education 12 


a.  344.2$^ 

♦ 

'45&64 


tTTAH  * 


Expenses  for  tbe  State,  ai  a whole,  of  oouuty  superintendonts*  offion,  Ineladinf 

salaries  of  supeiiDtendents,  travsllDg.  and  other  ripemcs  

Expenses  for  tbo*State,  as  a whole,  of  school  boards,  inoluding  aalarise  of  board 

members  and  clerks,  travelingr  and  other  expenses 

Total  expense  for  both  oIBces. 

Per  oent  of  total: 

Baperlntendenti * 

Boards  of  education 


lur/mT? 

iU5,m  61 
$233,06156 

48 

52 


a.  067.  W 

s,soa6i 


t Data  for  Ixuiistana,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Deparitnent  of  Education  of  Loulslaiia 
for  tbe  aessioii  lftn-24;  for  Alabama,  bom  the  annual  report  of  tbe  Department  of  Education  of  tbe  Stats 
Alabama  for  ]$8$;  for  Utah,  furnished  by  tbe  State  department  of  eduoatlon. 
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Tabu  10. — Expente$  of  hoard  of  edveatUm  office*  and  nuperintendenti'  offleet 
in  tmall  ciHe$  or  dittricit  In  each  of  five  Btatea 


Eipenaei  of  board  j Eipenses  of  superintondent 


8Ut€ 

• For  fAch 
! fityor 
1 diftrict 

Total 

Average 

! For  each 
' dtyor 
1 dlstiiot 

ToUl 

j 

Avarsfa 

Colomdo  ((J  ciUeB) 

’ ooo 

I 13.000 

I 

1 .\430 

; 800 

\ 3.000 

1 751 

4.811 

1 850 

* 0 483 

805 

14.510 

1 

T51 

1 

i 5.016 

t2S.M0 

U.Vl 

Idiho  (6  clllci). 

\ 

1 

1 5. 500 

600 

Z412 

rr 

I ; 

1 Z305 

510 

j 3. 450 

300 

1 3. 600 

316 

> Z481 

1 

413 

I 3,  144 

30.501 

3,U« 

MoDtunft  (3  cities) 

315 

, \ 

! 2. 520 

600 

' ,3,600 

l.MO 

1 ’•”*i 

751 

' 3.500 

s.ino 

3.206 

Oklahomi  (Oritl«0) 

MO 

' » 
1 

1 3,000 

250 

5,  075 

300  i 

1 

Z600 

200  , 

3.600 

1.50  i 

' Z680  , 

360 

250  , 

1 .3. 000 

19.9V. 

3.325 

Utuh  distrlctu) 

1.TS5  1 

1 1 

1 4.  .3,50 

2,053 





4.030 

1.060  1 

1 

! 3. 745 

1.561  i 

1 -J 

4.499 

1.860 

) 1 

4.  697  ; 

1.087 

11,  176  j 

1.862 

3.  837 

25,  i58 

4, 

Whole  8UU  of  UUh 

157.  572  1 

3. 039 

13Z112 

3.307. 

1 

Retiremsiot  periods. — The  bad  effects  of  the  too  short  terms  of 
county  ^)oard  members  (four  years)  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
they  retire  in  groups  of  three  or  of  two  members  each  alternate 
biennium.  Three  members — a majority — retire,  cver^p^our  years 
provided  all  three  fill  out  the  full  term  for  which  elected.  Seldom 
arc  all -reelected.  Many  registrations  or  vacancies  occur. 

A study  of  the  terms  served  by  172  county  board  meinln'rs  who  had 
served  since  1916  in  the  “sample^^’  districts  .shows  that  the  median 
term  of  service  in  these  districts  during  that  jjeriod  was  two  years; 
18  members  served  less  than  one  year,  47  served  one  year,  41  two 
years.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  172  members  served  two  years  or  le.ss. 

Long  terms  and  continuity  of  service  for  a majority  of  the  board 
ara  desirable  for  county-district  board  members  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  elsewhere  for  members  of  the  State  board  of  education.  They 
are  mainly  to  give  members  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  their 
duties  in  the  management  of  the  Khool  system  and  to  insure  nnin- 
termpted  duration  of  educational  policies. 

Overhead  expenses. — The  survey  staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  gen- 
eral the  overhead  expense  connected  with  county-district  board 
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offices  is  too  high,  that  considerable  saving  can  be  effected,  and 
efficiency  promoted.  A salary  is  now  paid  county-district  treasurers. 
In  most  instances  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  are  nominal  and^uld 
be  performed  by  a secretary  to  the  superintendent.  If  this  position 
were  abolished,  four  or  five  thousand  dollare  would  be  saveil  annually 
to  the  State,  relatively' small  sum  but  one  which  could,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  staff,  be  spent  to  better  advantage  for  strictly  educa- 
tional puri)oses,  e.  g..  supervision  or  increus«?d  salaries  where  particu- 
larly needed. 
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friO.  4. 

— Service  of  members  of  board 

of  otiucatlon  In 

ore 

county 

district, 

1915-1925 

‘Tab/.e  11.  - of  i lrrk»  to  (lintrirl  boardH  of  cducntioo,  Utah 

\ 

Xumlirt  of  dlRtrlft^  AnniiHl  wlarr 

2 J'f*  to  W 

11 200  to  020 

l-.OSO  to  1,500’ 

- 1.800  to2. 100 

^ 

2,400 

4. 300 

48, 722 

11,780 

,S,  742 

36,742 


1-. 

2_. 

1_. 


Total  paid  In  salaries,  .38  dl.strlcts 

Expenw's  of  clerks.  .37  districts-- 

Salaries  of  treasurers  (25  district*  reporting). 
Office  help  and  sundry  (clerks  nnd  trea-surers)-. 


Some  change  is  desirable  in  the  general  practice  concerning  duties 
and  salaries  of  the  clerks  to  the  boards  of  education.  Many  of  them 
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receive  salaries  higher  than  those  paid  to  supervisors  and  other  pro- 
fessional officers.  The  duties  of  the  clerk  to  the  board  are  not,  or 
should  not  be,  of  a technical  nature.  Occasionally  it  was  found  that 
the  clerk  to  the  board  supersedes  the  superintendent  as  adviser  to  the 
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SERVICE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  DISTRICT 
SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

PER  CENT  27.3  9.8  3.5  5.8  0.5 

OF  TOTAL  10.4  23.8  10.4  2.3  3.5  2.3 


Flo.  6. — Total  number  of  acbool  board  member*.  172.  Term*  ranice  from  18  with  le** 
tfinn  1 year  of  service  to  4 with  10  year*  of  aerrlce.  Uedlan  termo  of  •errlee,  S 
year* 

board  in  educational  matters,  such  as  building  arrangement^  salary 
scales,  and  the  like.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  loss  of  professional 
control  of  professional  matters  and  undersirable  division  of  respon- 
sibility may  result.  In  a number  of  districts  the  offices  of  secretary 
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to  the  Buperintendent  tnd  clerk  to  the  board  are  combined.  This 
practice,  it  is  believed,  should  b^extended  to  all  districts.  The  per- 
son employed  should  be  first  secretary  to  the  superintendent  and 
should  work  under  his  direction.  He  fdwuld  then  be  assi^med  to  act 
as  clerk  to  the  board. 

I'he  practice  of  payinjr  stipulated  salaries  to  board  members  is  un- 
necessary and  undesirable.  Boaixl  membership  should  l>e  an  honor 
coveted  by  fsininent  citizens.  Expenses  and  pos.sibly  a per  diem 
should  be  provided.  Few  States  havinj»  systems  similar  t<j  the  Ft  ah 
system  compensate  county  board  members.  Certain  facts  concerned 
with  compensation  of  county  boards  of  education  in  several  States 
are  shown  on  page  54.  Florida  and  Maryland  *are  the  only  States 
besides  I’tah  in  which  board  members  receive  salaries.  In  Florida 
the  practice  j>ersists  in  lar^c  counties  only.  In  Maryland  the  amount 
is  nominal  and  resembles  a per  diem  and  expen.se  rather  than  a 
salary  allowance.  Utah  is  apparently  the  only  State,  .so  far  as  infor- 
mation is  available,  in  which  memlwrs  of  county  boards  of  education 
receive  a salary  amountinp  to  any  considerable  sum.  The  pract  ice 
has  been  abandoned  in  mo.st  cities  also.  Even  per  diem  allowances, 
when  provided,  are  small.  In  nymy  cases  they  are  dispensed  with 
entirely. 

While  the  chief  ar^sument  apjainst  salaried  boards  of  education  is 
not  an  economic  one,  there  would  1m'  wnsiderable  saving  in  urtuni 
expenditure  if  the  practice  were  abandoned  in  Utah.  The  cost  of 
boards  of  education  (includin*;  treasurers  and  clerks  to  the  boards) 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  superintendents’  offices 
(salaries  and  expenses  of  superintendents  and  clerks)  is  dispropor- 
tionately larjje  for  the  State  as  a whole.  If  we  compare  the  costs  of 
upkeep  of  district  superintendente’  offioeg  and  school  boards’  offices 
in  Utah  with  similar  expenses  in  I»uisiana  and  Alabama  as  shown 
on  page  54,  it  appears  that  Utah  is  gpend'mg  far  more  in  proportion 
part  of  the  overhead  concerned  with  the  upkeep  of  school 
and  their  offices  tlian  on  that  part  of  the  overhead  concerned 
with  the  upkeep  of  the  auperintaodents’  offices,  reversing  the  situa- 
tion in  the  two  other  States  cited.  Tabic  9 shows  the  expenses  of  the  j 
boards  of  education  office.s  compaied  with  those  of  superintendents’  j 
offices  in  small  cities. in  four  States  near  IHah.  The  result  .shows  | 
the  same  disproportionate  expenditure  on  .school  boards  »is  is  shown,, 
on  page  54  for  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Utah.  The 
cities  were  selected  because  the  salaries  pai<l  sui>erintendent8  wore 
similar  to  those  paid  di.strict  superintendents  in  Utah;  the  States 
because  of  similar  type  of  administrative  unit. 

Total  overhead  expenses  of  boards  of  education  in  county  districts, 
including  salaries,  travel,  and  other  expenses  of  board  members  and 
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clerks,  are  $157,572.  Much  of  this  should  be  saved  for  other  pur- 
poses. Compared  with  counties  in  other  States  with  administrative 
or^^anization  similar  to  that  in  Utah  and  with  small  cities,  the  amount 
spent  on  boards  of  education  in  Utah  is  large.  In  many  cases  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  five  members  of  the  board  and  to  the  treasurer 
would  be  suiricient  to  employ  u supervisor.  In  districts  in  which  the 
superintendents  are  underpaid  the  money -tnight  tyell  be  used  to  get 
better  qualified  superintendents  and  correspondingly  better  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  children. 

, FersorvneJ, — An  effort  was  made  to  collect  a few  pertinent  facts 
concerning  the  personnel  of  boards  of  education  in  county  districts 
throughout  the  State.  An  inquiry  was  sent  to  each  superintendent 
requesting  information  concerning  the  occupation,  tenure,  and  any 
special  qualifications  or  evidences  of  public  service  of  school  board 
members  which  might  have  been  considered  as  of  weight  in  their 
selection.  Replies  were  received  from  34  county  districts  concerning 
170  board  members.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  these  replies,  board 
members  arc  representative  citizens  interested  in  public  affiairs  and 
of  high  standing  in  their  communities  in  nearly  all  districts. 

Reports  were  received  on  occupations  of  157  board  members;  40 
are  merchants  or  bankers  or  business  men,  67  farmers,  15  engaged  in 
professional  occupations,  10  public  or  church  officials,  10  teachers,  7 
engaged  in  clerical  work,  8 in  mines  and  trade.s.  Only  one  is  re- 
ported as  a housewife.  In  the  whole  group  of  170,  there  are  but 
three  women  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  names  and  occupations 
reported.  According  to.  the  questionnaire  replies,  55  were  elected,  in 
part  at  least,  because  of  their  actrve  participation  in  general  civic  and 
community  activities.  The  superintendents  made  no  comments 
whatever  as  to  business  efficiency  or  civic  interest  of  64  members 
(practically  half  of  those  on  whom  reports  were  received).  Four- 
teen were  reported  as  good  supporters  of  .schools,  9 as  having  a 
high  degree  of  business  efficiency,  5 as  being  either  “judicial”  or 
“conservative,”  6 as  being  active  church  workers,  and  16  as  having 
no  special  qualification.s  for  board  membership. 

The  information  given  is  hot  enough. to  form  a basis  for  definite 
conclusions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  members  of*  county-district 
boards  of  education.  It  may  be  considered  as  on  the  wholersetting 
forth  the  favorable  side  of  the  case,  since  the  superintendents  giving 
the  information  are  employed  by  the  boards  and  may  be  expected* in 
the  long  run  to  be  in  general  agreement  with  their  ideals  and  policies. 
There  is,  however,*  nothing  indicated  in  the  study  of  the  pei-sonnel  to 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  board,  membership  would 
be  lowered  if  the  .salary  now  paid  were  dispensed  with  and  the  boards 
14.110—26 6 
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served  without  salary.  On  the  whole  it  is  believed  some  improve- 
ment  might  result  from  the  change. 

Recomnundation. — The  staff  recommends  legislation  providing 
that  county-district  board  members  be  elected  from  the  district  at 
large  anmially  for  five-year  periods,  one  retiring  each  year;  that 
service  be  without  compiensation  with  allowan  v for  expenses  only; 
that  secretaries  to  superintendents  act  also  as  clerks  to  the  boards  of 
education,  and  that  the  position  and  salary  of  the  treasurer  to  the 
board  be  abolished  and  his  duties  be  performed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent or  his  secretary'. 


THE  COUNTY-DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT 

« 

The  schools  of  each  county  district  outside  of  independent  cities 
are  administered  and  supervised  hy  a county-district  superintendent 
who  is  selected  by  the  county-ilistrict  board  of  education.  This  is 
the  manner  of  selection  approved  by  authorities  in  school  administra- 
tion and  most  successful  in  practice.  Under  the  control  of  an  intelli- 
gent board  of  'education  it  insures  and  retains  during  reasonable 
tenure  professionally  trained  officers  ns  superintendents  and  promotes 
and  protects  efficient  st'hool  administration.  The  people  of  Utah 
deserve  special  commendation  for  adopting  it.  While  results  which 
should  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  superior  administrative 
system  have  not  always  la^en  attained,  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey 
staff  the  situation  is  remediable,  without  undue  hardship  or  drastic 
changes  in  organization. 

The  survey  of  the  superintendent  and  his  w'ork,  which  is  the  sub- 
stance of  this  section,  is  the  result  of  careful  observation  by  members 
of  the  staff  in  all  of  the  districts  selected  for  sampling  a'nd  a few 
other  districts,  and  of  a study  of  replies  made  by  superintendents  to 
two  comprehensive  questionnaires,  one  sent  out  by  the  Utah  State 
Department  of  Education  and  one  sent  directly  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  On  the  whole,  the  staff  members  were  impres.sed  with 
the  attitude,  sincerity  of  purpose,  spirit  of  progress,  and  desire  for 
constructive  criticism  w’hich  animated  the  majority  of  superintend- 
ents visited  or  interviewed.  Among  them  are  many  w’ho  have  ac- 
quired a degree  of  efficitpey,  in  the  establishment  of  progressive 
school  systems,  which  has  won  the  notice  of  school  officials  outside 
of  as  well  as  within  the  State. 
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Tablic  12. — Experiewe,  time  dietribuiion,  ond  hours  of  clerical  assictonoi 
provided  tor  each  of  m countp  district  superintendents  in  Utah 
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The  headinp^s  correspond  to  terms  used  in  questionnaire  form. 
Instruction  refers  to  duties  connected  with  tenchin".  Administra- 
tion refers  to  management  of  school  system,  admini.steriiig  school 
policies,  attending  b<»ard  meetings  and  inspectionnl  work.  Super- 
vision refers  to  visiting  classes,  holding  cotiferen(“cs  wth  teachers  or 
pupils  and  supervision  of  instruction.  Profes.sional  load -refers  to 
conducting  professional  meetingB,  Attending  university  or  extension 
classes,  professional  reading,  travel  connected  with  school  work. 
Community  activities  refers  to  church  work,  community  social  ac- 
tivities, civic  activities. 
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Table  13. — Tearhcrn,  nrhool  buUdiftQS,  di^fancett  to  ucAool,  and  area  per  dfsirM 

hi  Utah 
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Explamt'wn  of  distnet  mperiTUendenia  iahlea. — Table  12  gives 
the  expericnw  of  the  district  sujierintendentR  and  the  distribution 
of  tlieir  time.  The  first? column  gives  the  su^ierintendents  (by  num- 
ber) arranged  accoixling  to  the  number  of  years  of  experience  as 
' superintendent  the  one  with  the  greatest  number  of  years’  experi- 
ence as  superintendent  comingj^st.  Reading  horizontally  across  the 
page,  each  superintendent’s  i^x^rience  as  principal,  as  teacher,  and 
his  total  years  of  experience  are  given ; the  per  cent  of  his  time  spent 
instructing,  if  any;  the  per  cent  spent  with  administrative  duties, 
with  supervisiofi.  with  clerical  duties,  with  professional  work,  with 
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additional  income  activities,  and  with  comniunty  duties;  and  the 
hours  of  clerical  help  per  day  provided  for  each  superintendent. 

Thejr  experience  as  superintendent  ranges  from  1 to  17  years  for^ 
31  superintendents,  with  a median  of  3 years  for  the  group  and  the 
middle  50  per  cent  ranging  from  2 to  10  years.  Their  experience 
as  principal  is  arranged  in  a graduated  scale.  Thi.s  ranges  from 
1 to  ID  years  for  32  reporting,  with  a median  of  7 years.  Their 
experience  as  teacher  ranges  from  2 to  18  years  for  31  reporting. 
W'ith  a median  of  6 years’  teaching  expeiience.  The  total  oxpe- 
rirtictj  for  the  34  superiptendenta  reporting  ranges  from  6 to  35 
yeare,  with  a middle  50  per  cent  ranging  from  11.5  to  24.5  years 
and  with  a median  of  15  years’  total  experience. 

The  per  cent  of  time  devoted  to  instruction  by  8 of  tlu*  35  district 
superintendents  (excluding  city  school  district.s)  who  teach  part  time 
varies  from  4.2  to  57.  The  median  superintendent  spent  24  per 
cent  of  his  time  at  such  work. 

riiiidj-two  superintendents  rejiort  time  '^pent  in  adDiinistrativc* 
duties,  \arying  froip  2.4  to  .52.5' per  cent  of  their  total  time.  The 
median  in  this  group  spends  19.6.  |>er  cent  of  his  time  iu  adiiuDis- 
'trative  duties,  and  the  middle  .50  per  cent  .-pend  from  11.3  to%18 
per  cent  of  their  time  in  this  manner. 

The  same  gioup  .spends  from*  1.5  to  48.6  per  cent  of  its  time  in 
supervision,  with  the  median  devoting  20,5  j)er  chu  of  bis  time  at 
supervisory  work,  and  tho  middle  50  per  cent  giving  to  this  pha.so  of 
their  work  from  13.5  to  35,7  per  cent  of  Uieir  time.  ( .olumn  9 shows 
that  31  surMirintendents  spend  from  3.7  to  37  jkm-  cent  of  tlicir  time 
in  clerical  dutie.s,  with  the  median  giving  to  this  work  11.4  j»t*r  cent 
of  his  time,  and  the  central  50  per  cent  devoting  from  8.3  Oj  17.5 
per  i*ent  of  their  time  to  clerical  work.  Coluum  iO  .sliows  that  30 
sujierrntendents  speml  from  2.1  U)  45i2  pt>r  cent  of  their  time  at  pro- 
fesstoual  mcotingB,  in  schot)!  committee  work,  atteiuliug  univ'4|r.sity 
or  extension  dn.saes,  etc.  The  median  of  this  group  spends  21.5  peV 
cent,  and  the  middle  50  per  cent  spend  from  13  to  32  per  cent  of 
their  time  at  such  work.  Column  11  indicates  that  10  of  the  35 
superintendents  duvote  a part  of  their  time  to  some  outside  gainful 
work,  the  per  cent  varying  from  1.2  to  22.1  for  the  10  superinttmdent.s. 
Column  12  shows  that  32  district  supcrintemlents  apciul  from  4.1  to 
4.).9  per  cent  of  their  tinie  at  community  activitiej*.  tJie  median 
amount  being  12.&'per  «ent  and  the  wntral  50  per  cent,  varying  from 
8.3  to  17.3  per  cent  In  column  13  it  Ls  slmwn  that  9 of  tjjo  24 
superintendents  ivporting  clerical  assistance  have  <iiu<  full-time  assifc 
am  each.  The  remaining  15  luive,  sucli  heJ))  varying  in  aiuuimt 
from  1 to  7^  hours  daily,'  Tho  median  for  the  group  has  7t/^  hours' 
clerical  assistance  daily.  ’ . * 
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The  columns  of  numbers  in  Table  13  are  arranged  independently 
of  each  other;  t^ie  numbers  in  each  column  are  Arranged  in  jf^-adu- 
ated  form,  ^ith  the  largest  number  for  each  ;^roup  at  the  top  of  its 
rcopective  column..  Column  A gives  the  number  of  teachers  {>er 
dbtrict  for  33  districts.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  these  33 
districts  is  2,o34,  varying  from  4 to  180  teachers  per  district.  The 
average  number  per  district  is  76.8  and  the  median  district  has  71 
teachers.  The  central  OO  j)or  cent  of  districts  have  from  33  to  107 
teachers  each.  Tlie  lower  ‘jo  p^r  ce'nt  have  from  4 to  30  each  and  the 
upper  qiiartilc  have  from  111  to  180  teachers  each. 

Column  B gives  tlic  number  of  school  buildings  per  district  in 
33  districts  of  Utah.  . 'I’lie  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  33  dis- 
tricts reporting  is  058.  The  numljer  varies  fr<»m  3 to  per  district. 
The  average  nuniber  of  buildings  per  district  is  10.9,  and  the  median 
cli.strict  hns  15  Imildings.  The  ccmtral  50  ^>er  cent  of  the  districts 
have  from  10  to  21  buildings  each;  the  lower  25  per  cent  have  from 
3 to  10  each;  alul  tin*  ujiper  25  per  cent'have  from  jl  to  43  buildings 
eacli. 

Colunm  Ogives  the  distance  in  !iiile,s  from  the  superintendent’s 
oflico  to  the  most  distant  school  in  the  33  counties  re|)orting.  The 
distance  varies  from  5 mil(^  to  200  miles.  The  nveiai-'C  distance  is 


63.5,  and  the  median  is  50  miles.  This  distance  \i 


bn  the  central 


50  per  cent  of  the  districts  from  22  to  75  miles. 

Column  I)  gives' tlm  approximate  area  in-  s<]unre  miles  of  26 
districts  i*eporting.  The  area  varies  frofn  100  to  8,000  s<|iiare  miles. 
The  average  area  is  2,755.9  square  miles,  and  the  median  district 
contains,2.000  square  milCs.  The  area  varies  in  the  central  50  per 
cent  of  districts  from  G50  to  4,500  square  miles. , . 

Educational  f/iuilif cations  of  the  county  di^notsupcrin^ulent  c — 
From  the  study  of  education  and  training^ of  ^p^ipUjCR^^ts  made 
by  the  sjirvey  staff  from  (juestionnaire  forms  seiiFTmT by  the  State^ 
•department  of  education,  jit  appears  that  of  38  superintendents 
reporting,  2u  have  graduated  from  colleges  with  bachelors’  degrees; 
4 have  masters’  degi,T^*S)  ^ have  done  no  or  only  partial  college  work. 
Three'  things  are  noticeable  concerning  educational  (pudifications: 
First,  practically  all  those  who  have  college  training,  especially 
undergraduate  training,  have  procured  it  in  ‘Utah  institutions.  Of 
37  reporting  some  college  work,  34  have  pursued  that  work  in  Utah 
institutions.  Three  reported  graduate  courses  in  out-of-State  in- 
stitutions. Second,  relatively  few  superintendents  have  pursued 
graduate  courses  of  any  considerable  amount  or  significance.  Only 
a few  of  these  are  courses  in  administration  or  supervision.  Third, 
of  those  reporting  college  graduation  more  than  half  graduated  be- 
fore 1900,  eight  since  1020.  ' Training,  modernpin  nature,  is  not  aa 
common  as  is  desirable.  Twecty-iiour  have  taken  some  kind  of  ex- 
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tension  or  other  courses  within  five  years  preceding  the  report. 
A number  of  the  superintendents  have  received  most  of  their  college 
training  during  service.  The  educational  qualifications  of  the  group 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  graph,  but  are  not  shoVfrn  in  detail 
bv  persons  or  districts. 


^ Fio.  6. — Tnlnloff  of  dlftrlct  sifperlnU^iHknita  In  Uttfh 

Educatioixal  experience. — The  experience  of  Utah  superintendents 
in  administration,  supervision,  and  teaching;  as  reported  by  them  is 
shown  in  Table  12.  The  questionnaire  returns  failed  in  mapy  casee 
to  discriminate  definitely  between  teaching  and  supervising  eii- 
perienco  and  among  administrative,  supervisory,  and  teaching  pqm* 
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tions.  Many  superintendenta  ” carried  on  t\ro  or  more  of  these 
at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the  reports  failed  to  differentiate  be- 
tween fJje  position.^  of  principal  and  superintendent.  In  many  cases 
the  position  of  principal  i.‘i  called  that  of  superintendent.  Names 
rather  than  funi'tions  i^overned  the  replies,  though  the  names  by 
which  the  positions  were  known  were  sometimes  errot^ous.  The 
columjis  fihowinc:  experience  as  «u|)eriniendents  and  as  principals 
are  therefore  not  accurate,  if  tl>e  former  i.s  interpreted  to  moan  e.\- 
perience  in  administration  or  aupei’visioi)  distinct  from  experience  in 
teaching.  Careful  study  of  the  i-eturns  indicates  that  relatively  few 
of  the  superintendent. s had  experience  as  bona  fide  superintendents 
in  other  districts  or  cities  before  they  accepted  po.^'tions  held  wlien 
replies  were  made.  In  general,  tlie  superintendents  have  come  up 
to  their  present  positions  through  the  avenue  of  the  higti-.sclio«'»l 
principalsliip.  Nineteen  served  as  high-whool  principals.  14  as  ele- 
mentary-sc*hool  principals,  5 in  other  types  of  educational  work.*" 
The  district  superintendents  have  on  tlie  whole  a very  creditable 
^ amount  of  experience  in  school  work.  They  are  Iwma  liile  iiuviuIkts 
of  the  te.aching  profession. 

Salaries. — Table  14  gives  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  out 
side  of  cities,  showing  ap  average  and  a median  salary  of  nppio.xi 
mately  $2,500.  Twelve  si|^crintendents  receive  approximately 
or  less,  0 retjeive  $2,200  to  $2.1)00.  inclusive;  .10,  $;^.0('0  to  $:l.H00. 
inclusive;  and  4,  $3.6<X),  $3,700,  $3,8t)0,  and  $4..5lKl,  re.-p(H*tively 


Taiilc  14.-i-<SaIarie«  of  ditiriet  tupermieudemtt 


Diatrlot  ltel«ry 

Rl«h i. 1600.  00 

riute I.  100.  00 

Wajw  -L 1.  2p0.  00 

Da^grt^ 1.  ^00.  00 

OarUt  ld  - I.  800.  00 

Ducheaoe... 2,000.00 

Emrrj 2,  l>00.  00 

Kaoe 2,  000.  00 

JuaoJ 000.  00 

WaBhlo4rton 000,*  00 

Morgao 2,008.00 

Juab 2.  062>O0 

Qrud .L .2,200.00 


IXlntrlct  Batary 

Btaver-,-^ $2.  40CK00 

Mllinrd 2.400.00 

North  Baopaie^  *2,  4(t0.  00 
North  Summit..  2,400.00 

•South  Sonpt'te 2.  BOO.  00 

Irintah  2.  BOO.  00 

WaMteh 2,000  00 

Davis 2,000,00 

OOa  00 

Carbon  - — 2,‘OQd.  00 

Iron &,0(fo.  00 

Serif  r.^ 8.000.00 

South  Summit — 8, 000.  OO 


DAatrict  Baltrj 

Webar.  $H.  000.  00 

Nebo_ 3,  200.00 

Ali4ne 8.  800 

Park  Cltjr 3.  300  OO 

Tooele 3.  300.  00 

OranUe H,  b(K).  OO 

Bai  KUkr 3.  700.  00 

IHntlc 8.  800.  OO 

Jprdaa A,  500.  00 

✓ - ' 

.Kwerage — . 2,  R44  71 

2.  »00.  00 


T'^kin^}  into  conaideration  tha  general  situation  in  Utah,  salaries 
paid  teachers  and  public  official,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a minimum  <Jf  $3,000  per  year  is  a necessity^  if  canble  superintend- 
fjits  are  to  be  employed  and  retained.  14  of  85  district 

superintendents  are  receiving  $3,000  .or  mojk  Tn  the  State  of 
• York  the  salaries  of  district  superifi^yadents  (because  of  the  different 
‘ administrative  system  they  have  fewer  responsibilities  (han  district 
'superintendents  in  Utah)  average  $3,600.  New  .Jersey  superin-' 

, , • L_ ii- 

^O^inppinf  due  to  comblimUoni  of  potlllons. 
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teiidewts  reofive  $4,000.  In  Illinois  and  Pennfryivania  a few 'county 
superintendents  receive  as  hi<rh  as  $10^,  while  in  such  States  as  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana  in  which  the  county  .system  prevailing  is  similar 
to  that  of  Utah,  a number  of  superintendents  are  receiving  $4,000  to 
$6,000.  Salaries  paid  dtv  superintendents  in  Utah  average  higher 
than  those  paid  district  superintendents.  For  the  five  independent 
citic.s  they  are:  Salt  Lake.  $G,:)0U:  Logan.  $3.42r>;  Provo,  $:LCOO; 
Ogden,  $r>.500:  Murray.  $.‘1.2(K);  average.  $4.44r>  |>er  year. 

General  oifice  erpemes. — Other  columns  in  the  table  show  allow- 
ance for  travel  e.xpense.  clerical  fielp,  etc.  On  the  whole,  and 
especially  as  compared  with  count?  oj  rural  scho«^ superintendents  in 
these  respects  in  other  States,  the  Utah  situation  is  a fairly  good 
one.  Some  superintendents  need  more  clerical  help;  adjustments  of 
travel  allowance,  particularly  for  supervisors,  are  desirable  in  certain 
district.s.  A better  situation  can  be  brought  about  if  certain  adjust- 
ments between  work  and  expenses  of  superfhtendents  and  county- 

district  Ixuird  officers  (see  p.  50)  are  made. 

» • * 

Tablk  li^iffumber  of  differmt  appointees  icrvinff  as  d{itr%ci  supearirUendent 

and  number  of  penrH  mrh  Mcrved,  JiUo-iyjti 


(X  denotM  oo^  nppoint««;  XX  denotes  9 appolmm) 


llL^trlci  No. 

N’urnbef 

of 
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The  superintendents-  appointment  and  tenure. — Appointment  erf 
district  superintendents  is  for  a two-year  term,  accordin*;  to  the 
law  governing  the  matter.  Obviously  two  yeur^  is  too  short  a time 
for  any  person,  however  well  qualified,  to  do  c^structive  work  in 
so  iii^rtant  and  technical  a position  as  superi|itfn(lent  of  schools. 
wheri§^r-reaching  policies  are  necessary  to  elliciency.  Actual  years 
of  service  may,  however,  have  little  bearing  on  the  length  of  the 
initial  appointment,  if  the  board  is  disposed  to  reappoint  sui>erin- 
tendents  from  term  to  term  and  if  the  board  itself  i^  a continuous  one. 
To  a^icertnin  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  serviia*  of  superintendents  in 
Utah  a study  was  made  of  the  time  served  by  superintendents  in 
31  districts  from  when  the  pie.'^ent  organization  was  ellecteil.  to 

January,  192G,  a period  of  approximately  1 1 years.  The  results  are 
shown  in  'I’alile  l.'i  and  are  siiiuinarized  Loaphically  in  Figure  7. 

The  length  of  service  of  1(H)  superintendent.^  studied  vai  ies  from 
one  year  served  by  iil  superintendents  to  11  years  served  by  4 
superintendents.  The  median  and  average  length  of  terms  are 
3.7  and  3.2  years,  respectively.  The  column  showing  the  large  num- 
ber of  superintendents  who  have  served  only  one  or  two  yeai.-'  (and 
shown  in  fig.  7)  indicates  another  serious  side  of  the  situation. 
The  fact  that  a few  served  long  terms  raise.s  the  average  term  but 
does  not  help  the  districts  in  winch  freipient  cliangcs  occur.  As 
the. graph  shows,  of  100  superintendent.s,  21  .served  one  year; 
two  years;  17,  three  years,  making  superintemlcnts  who  have 
^^^^rved  three  years  or  less.  It  seems  reasonable  to  I'xpcct  that  an 
average  of  five  years  of  .service  with  fewer  one,  two,  and  three  year 
^rms  wmtld  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  .schools  and  the  .sc  hool ..sys- 
tems, Of  tl\e  100  superintendents  sttidietl,‘onljf  22,  about  one-fifth, 
served  five  years  or  more. 

General  factors  concerning  the  supei'intendents'  )m>rk. — The  tables 
show  the  numl>er  of  teachers,  the  ntunber  of  school  buildings,  the 
size  of  districts,  and  the  number  of  miles  from  the  supcrintomlent’a 
oflice  to  the  mo.st  distant  ^hools.  These  are  matters  conditioning 
somewhat' the  type  of  administration  anti  supervision  which  should 
prevail  in  the  respective  school  systems.  Compared  with  similar 
* conditions  in  other  States,  Utah  Is  favorably  situated  for  the  pro- 
fessional management  of  rural  st^'ools.  There  are,  however,  wide 
differences  in  the  superintendents’ffoad  among  the  dustricts,  as  shown 
in  the  tablek.  This  suggests  the  necessity  of  adjustments  in  order 
. more  nearly  to  equalise  educational  opportunities,  especially  those 
concerned,  with'^ professional  administration  aad  aqpervision.  Rec- 
Emendations  in  this  and  other  sections  are  made  in  view  of  these 
disparities  and  with  the  idea  of  assisting  to  overcome^fihe  undesir* 
ablt  effects  that  result  from  them. 
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How  the  superintendents  distribute  their  time. — A survey  of 
time  distribution  for  one  week  of  the  superintendents’  time  (in  most 
cases  pronounced  by  superintendents  a typical  week)  was  made  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  from  forms  sent  out  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  From  the  study  made,  though  it  covered  a very 


Fio.  7. — Lrnj;th  tfr  •ervlce  of  dlRtrict  to  UUh 

Total  numlw  of  auperlntendentt.  100.  Uength  of  aorvlce  varlea  from  one  year  aerVed 
bjr  21  auperlntendenta  to  11  jeara  aorTed  bj  4 •upeiintemlonta.  Mrdtan  term  In  jears,  8/f. 

limited  period  of  time,  two  significant  things  are  apparent;  First, 
there  is  no  general  agreement  among  superintendents  in  Utah  as  to 
the< relative  importance  of  their  functions  and  duties,  judged  by  the 
way  in  which  they  distribute  their  time  among  them.  This  is  tAe 
^ even  of  so  in^mrtant  a function  as  that  of  supervision.  In  a State 
so  well  organized  for  s<)^ool  administration,  it  .serins  .reasonable  to 
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expect  more  unit}’  in  action  and  purpose  nmon^'  su|)erintenilent/ 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on  such  es>4m(inl  duties  as 
those  classifietl  in  the  questionnaire  form  nmlcr  suixuvision.  ad- 
ministration, professional  load,  and  the  like.  The  wide  diffei^'nces 
are  probably  another  evidence  of  the  neetl  (»f  systematic  and  <-on 
structive  leadership  and  .state-wide  minimimi  standards. 

Second,  it  is  noticeable  that  while  couununity  nctivitie.--  occupy  a j 
larjie  part  of  the  time  of  a number  of  superintendents  (as  ini'rlit 
well  be  expected  in  a Slate  oriranized  as  is  Utah)  exaiiiination  of 
the  tletails  of  the  rejtlit's  t<»  this  part  <»f  the  questionnaire  (not  puh- 
li.shed  in  the  table)  indicates  that  there  is  no  ac<epted  nnder.standiHir  j 
of  the  kind  of  thiiu:  which  constitut<*s  si<rnilicant  c<»ininiiMity  work  | 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  riie  replies  indicate  llmt  strictly  I 
sohohl  activitie-.  sut  h as  iho'-e  concerned  with  parent -tenrher  asso- 
ciation.s  or  other  parent  afrencic'-.  work  patrons.  iueetin»rs  with 

business  men  and  ('iti/.ens  in  General,  have  receive<l  relatively  little 
attention  from  the  .•superintendents.  A lietter  understanding  of  what 
^(K)d  community  woik  means  would  result  in  more  etfectue  expendi- 
ture of  that  part  of  the  supeiintendent's  time  (|evote<l  to  so-called 
community  work. 

The  initiation  of  this  study  by  the  State  department  sets  a very 
excellent  and  desirahli'  pre<’edent<  It  is  believed  hy  niemhers  of  the 
stair  that  a similar  study  extenUino  over  a loiifier  period  of  time 
could  well  be  ’nunh’  the  luisib  <^f  a superintemlent’s  confmence  or 
even  of  a series  of  conferences  i/i  which  u tentative  allotment  of  time 
niuon^'  tne  .superintendents'  funetions  oould  be  afireed  upon  for  try- 
out— one*  bast'd  on  needs  and  <-onditions  in  I’tah.  As  a i*esalt.  a 
more  intellio^ent  lii.strilmtion  of  the  .siiperintendents'  time  would  1h' 
possible  ami  such  unity  in  administrative  and  supervis<»ry  proeedure 
as  is  desirable  promoted.  Conferences  of  superinlendents  (devoted 
to  this  or  other  ttipies  or  .studies)  would  enable  all  superiute.m!enLs 
to  prolit  by  the  successful  practice  of  each  ami  to  avoid  repetition 
of  errors  w Inch  result  when  eueli  superintendent  leanis  independently 
by  the  trial  and  error  method.  ,()f  Ihv  latter  ,tliere  is  n ;;oo(l  tieid 
• of  evidence  anion;;  superintendents  in  I’tuh.  ' 

(I'en^ral  coitcfuswim  roiu'cniii);/  tin'  xupcr^iiinn/cnts  iiiu/  thrir 
work. — A.s  there  is  a lack  of  adetpiato  profes.sional  leadership  .and 
guidance  from  the  .State  department  to  the  ili.strict  superintendent’s 
office,  so  tht?rc  is  h similar  lack  o^  a«le<piatc  profe.s.sional  leailership 
and  guidaiMjjLfroin  the  district  superintendent's  office  to  tJie  ,sui>er- 
visoi'a,  prino^ls,  at)d  teachers.  In  (|uality  of  and  arraiigf>ments  for 
supervision;  in  school  organization;  in  teaching  methods;  in  u.si'  of 
facilities,  buildin;;,  equipment,  personnel,, ^1  the  like:  familiarity 
with  modern  methods  in  .good  administrationSR  not  y mani- 
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fotetl  amonf'  isupvrintendents  in  the  Statv.  A frfM)d  school  here  and 
there.  ;roo*l  teachers  here  and  there.  <lo  not  imply  a ^ood  system. 
Outstanding  personalities  and  schools  will  l>e  found  in  any  type  of 
K’hool  orpini/.alion.  Utah  has  a jrowl  or^ani/.ution.  It  should 
insure  that  in  every  district  and  in  every  school  of  the  State  at  least 
re:isonal)ly  ji(K»d  ininimum  stundiirds  be  maintained  Jis  to  quality  of 
in.<truction.  type  of  teachers  and  principals,  arrangement  for  super- 
vi:»ion,  pupil  nchievement.  and  the  like.  Good  administration  moans' 
unity  (not  umhirmily)  in  reaching  reftsonal)le  minimum  standards 
!=et  up  fur  iIm*  system  in  al(  its  j)iirts  and  op]H)rtiHiity  and  enoonrafie- 
rrient  for  pro^'re«H  heyond  them  where ver  ^H>ssible.  This  kind  of 
arlminist ration  is  rare  in  Ulah. 


In  the  nioi-e  faxoreil  county  districts  and^lhose  with  aderpiate  ta.x 
valuation  for  the  sup}>ort  of  the  school  sysU^tn  conditions  such  as 
profeshiomd  and  clerical  a.ssistance.  arran<reinonls  for  travel  expenses, 
equipment,  and  tlie  like,  are  peirerally  favorable.  There  is  a dearth 
of  supervi.sors.  and  there  are  superintendents  deficient  in  the  tech- 
iii(jue  of  supervi.sion.  Sup<restions  concerning;  this  situation  are  piven 
elsewhere.  'I'liere  a/e.  however,  a nuiul)er  of  districts  in  Utah  in 
which  tlie  taxable  wealth  is  Iimite<l  and  in  which  low  salaries  pre- 
vail, incliulin^  those  paid  snperinlendonts,  due  in  part  to  lack  of 
wealth  and  in  part  bvlack  of  appiH'iation  of  the  importance  of  the  * 
professional  side  of  education.  Children  who  live  in  districts  ppor  •* 
in  taxable  wealth  are  entitled  to  as  >;oo<l  schools  and  to  as  .Capable 
superintemlents  as  are  those  living  in  rich  districts.  . */*  -• 

In  spite  of  the  giMul  work  <lone  in  consolidation,  tli^i^  ^re  still 
districta  in  which  there  is  not  enough  work  or  tl>e  financial  re- 


sources to  justify  the  payment  of  full  time  and  qualified  superintend- 
ents. TIicit  i.K  still  opportunity  for  intelligent  and  constructive 
Work  in  consolidation  within  districts  and  in  coo})eration  amon 
districts  to  the  end  that  better  scIuk)1  condition.^  prevail  In  all  pa 
of  the  Stale.  , 

The  survey  staff  wishes  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  achooSqffdalj 
certain  practic-es  found  successful  in  other  Statea  in  remedying 
situations  similar  to  thoie  described  in  Utah. 


9n 
i 


There  is  a gooti  deal  of  justification  for  gulisidizing  local  super- 
intendenta’  and  supervisors’  salaries  from  State  funds.  The  New 
England  Statea,  New  York,  New  Jersey^  and  Maryland  are  among 
States  in  which  superintendents  or  supervisors  or  both  are  paid 
wholly  or  in  large  part  from  State  funds.  This  plan  equalises  Ux 
burdens  and  school  opportunities  to  a certain  extent  and  may  be 
co^dered  as  satisfying  some  of  the  purposes  of  equalixing  funds 
established  in'  some  bther  Stataa.  The  cost  of  systematising  and 
coordinating  sth^  effort  is  by  most  authoritiea  oonsidered  aa  prop*- 
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erly  a State  charpe.  This  is  especially  true  when  expert  administra- 
tion and  supervision  are  pertinent  needs,  as  the  survey  staff  sprees 
is  the  .case  in  Utah.  Unquestionably,  some  plan  should  be  adopted 
in  Utah  which  will  provide  remuneration  adequate  to  encourape 
some  keenness  of  competition  anionp  well-cjualified  persons  for  posi- 
tions as  di.strict  su|KTintendcnts. 

The  staff  believes  also  a plan  of  coinbinintr  districts  for  the  em- 
ployment of  superintendents  and  supervisors,  thereby  makinp  larper 
salaries  possible,  could  well  be  adopted  in  Utah  in  county  districts  ' 
in  which  valuations  are  low  and  schords  few  in  ninnber.  Amonp 
the  tow’nships  in  the  New  Enplund  States  the  practice  prevails  of  | 
employinp  a union  superintendent  who  supervises  two  or  more 
townships  and  is  paid  by  the  combined  territory  under  his  su|>er- 
vision.  It  is  recopni/.ed  that  there  are  some  objections  to  similar 
arranpernents  in  Utah,  but  it  is  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  sa<Tilice 
should  be  made  in  the  number  rather  than  in  the  efiiciency  of  j)er 
sons  employed  as  superintendents  and  supervisors.  In  at  Icqst  one  I 
district,  a combination  of  superintendent  an<l  hiph-school  principal 
mipht  be  effected.  Many  situations  could  be  cited  in  which  .several 
small  schools  could  be  combiner!  under  one  principal,  liy  combining 
salaries  of  two  or  more  positions,  it  is  often  po.ssible  to  secure  per- 
sons of  larper  calil)er.  better  training,  and  with  broader  qualifica- 
tions. To  l)e  admini.stratively  effective,  any  school  system  must  have' 
a strong  superintendent  at  its  head.  Adjustments  adapted  to  secure 
this  end  sbould  be  considered  by  school  boards  and  school  officials  in 
*■  Utah. 

C onrJusions  mul  re.<  omm*  ndatiom. — The  jmsition  of  district  su]>er- 
intendent  in  Utah  corresponds  closely  to  that  of^city  superintendent 
in  Utah  and  other  States.  There  is  demand  for  abilrty.  training, 
and 'experience  of  a similar  order.  To  secure  the  utmost  in  educa- 
tional value  for  the  money  e.vpended  on  .schools  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral districts,  superintenilcnts  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
educational  preparation,  successful  experience  in  similar  positions, 
and  special  fitness -for  the  particular  place  under  consideration. 
Re.sponsibilit^  for  securing  such  superintendents  should  be.  shared 
by  the  State  and  the  local  board.  Infinite  qualifications  of  a high 
order  should  be  exacted  in  the  certification  law.  All  or  part  of  the 
salary  should  l>e  paid  fnim  State  funds,  with  a minimum  ret  up  ^ 
T)y  the  Sta'te  largp  enough  to  secure  efficient  persons  in  all  districta. 
The  term  of  the  Superintendent  should  be  during  good  service,  and 
the  salary  should  be  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  tlie  work, 
certainly  not  less  than  that  paid  by  cities  in  the  State  to  their  super- 
intendents and  to  school  officials  employed  in  higher  ii^itutions  ol 
learning  in  which  the  requirements  are 'similar.  The  State  will  par- 
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ticipate  actively  in  the  selection  of  superintendents  by  setting  up 
hiph  standards  for  certification.  The  local  board  should  "select 
among  available  candidates,  using  its  best  judgment  and  seeking 
both  within  and  without  the  State  for  the  best-qualified  person. 
Selection  of  superintendents  in  Maryland  is  an  example  of  a method 
of  selection  practiced  in  some  progressive  States.  The  county  board 
of  (‘duration  selects  the  superintendent.  The  State  sets  up  standards 
through  certification  and  exercises  the  right  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  candidates  selected  for  the  position.  Two-thirds  of  the' 
salaries  of  superintendents  are  paid  from  State  funds  in  this  State. 

The  survey  staff  believes  that  a minimum  salary  for  all  super- 
intendents of  not  less  thim  $.1,000  per  year  should  be  set  up  by  the 
State,  paid  in  whole  or  in  pa  it  from  State  fund^:  that  districts 
phoidd  l>e  encouraged  to  increase  this  amount  from  local  funds  when- 
ever possible:  that  the  State  defiartment.  Ihroiigh  its  research  divi- 
sion. should  make  a careful  study  of  the  quality  of  administration 
ami  snpptyisinn  in  the  State,  recommending  plans  to  local  hoards 
ami  c(>opernling  with  them  in  securing  adjustments  through  further 
centra  1 izat ion  of  work  (u''ually.  but  not  necessarily,  of  schools  or 
territorv)  which  will  enable  all  the  schools  of  the  State  to  come 
timler  adcfpinte  professional  administration  and  supervision.  Else- 
where in  this  re|x>rt  further  suggestions  are  made  which  should  be 
(xmsidered  in  connection  with  these,  particularly  thosie  concerning 
supervision,  profossionni  guidance,  in-service  training,  etc.,  for 
administrative  and  supervisory  officers. 

CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

In  this  section  of  the  report  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  any  one  citv:  it  is  the  puqwse  rather  to  call  atten- 
tion to  those  provisions  of  the  school  law  relating  to  cities  of  the 
first  and  «^corid  clngses  in  Ftah  that  conform  to  the  generally  ac- 
cfpfbd  principles  of  s<‘hool  administration,  and  to  those  that  .should 
be  amended  to  conform  to  sucll  principles.  Tint  before  discussing 
the  (uty  school  di.stricts,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  the  cities  of 
, the  State  are  classified. 

The  cities  of  Utah  are  divided  into  three  classed,  according  to  pop- 
idation.  Those  having  a population  of  50,000  or  more  are  de- 
mpnated  as  cities  of  the  first  class;  those  having  a population  of 
7,000  to  .50,000  a.s  cities  of  the  second  class;  and  others  as  cities  of  the 
> third  class.  Whenever  any  city»of  the  second  class  attains  a popula- 
tion .of  50,0(W  or  more,  or  any  city  of  the  third  class,  or  tojvn,  at- 
Uins  a population  of  7,000,  such  fact  is  certified  by  the  mayor  or 
l^ard  of  trustee  fo  the  governor.  Upon  receipt  of  such  certifica- 
tion the  governor  shall  declare  such  city,  or  town,  to  be  of  the  first 
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or  Second  class.  When  a city  of  the  third  class,  or  town,  is  or^?anized 
as  a city  of  th® 'second  class  it  nutoniatically'  bectnnes  an  independent 
city  school  di.^^trict,  since  the  State  constitution  provides  that  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  the  public  school  system  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  a board  of  education  of  such  cities  separate  aiul  a|)»rt  from 
the  counties  in  which  said  cities  are  located. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  i(f  is  a wise  constitutional  provision  to  re- 
quire a city  of  the  third  class,  or  a tov/n,  as  s<M>n  as  it  has  attaincHl 
the  population  required  for  a .‘-XH'ond-class  city  to  or^mni/.e  as  a sep- 
arate scliool  district  and  to  have  tlie  boundaries  of  the  .scIukiI  district 
coterminous  with  those  of  the  nninicipalily.  As  it  now  is,  territory 
adjacent  to  the  city  can  ntrt  lx‘  anne.xcd  for  .school  pur|>os<'»  unless  it 
is  also  annexed  f(>r  municipal  purposes.  A city  school  district  may 
be  so  located  as  to  be  surrounded  by  another  school  district,  when 
the  two  miuht  l»o  it>nsolidat«sl  into  one  district,  thereby  prevemin^ 
duplication  of  bijili  scIuhjIs  and  tire  overhead  e.xiH'n.se  of  ailministra- 
tion.  F’ih-  e.xainple,  a ])lan  i.s  under  coivsideration  for  the  erection  of 
a county  hiffh  »‘bool  in  or  near  the  city  of  Ogden.  The  question 
'aidses,  Why  have  two  high  .schools  in  the  city  un<ler  separate  omiiage- 
ment — one  unrler  the  city  lK>ard  and  the  other  under  the  county 
board?  Aa  another  e.xampio,  the  city  of  I^ogan  may  be  citetl.  'I’liis 
city  islocate<l  aliiKist  in  the  ('enter  of  Cache  County,  and  is  its  prin- 
cipal trading  and  social  center;  but  the  schools  of  the  city  are  in- 
dependent. when  it  would  no  doubt  have  Ix'en  to  their  advantage  - 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  county  if  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Logan  had  lx‘en  included  in  the  county  district. 

The  chief  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would  l>e  tMfit  the 
high  schook  could  be  better  lo('nted  with  reference  to  population, 
and  the  overhead  expense  of  administration  could  be  considerably 
reduced.  If,  for  e.xample,  a city  district  is  paying  its  school  super- 
intendent $8,000  a year  and  the  county  district  $3,000,  one  superin- 
tendent for  the  con.solidated  district  could  be  employed  for  lo.ss-than 
the  combined  salaries  of  the  two,  and  one  school  clerk  and  of  he* 
administrative  and  supervisory’  officials  for  Ic.ss  than  the  combined 
aalnries  now  paid  by  the  city  and  county*di.^iCts.  The  consolidation 
of  county  districts  has  proved  of  advantage,  and  in  some  instant'es 
the  conaolidation  of  city  and  county’  districts  would  also  prove 
mutually  advantageous.  This  might  not  he  the  case  if  the  county 
district  were  purely  agricultural  and  the  city  industrial  and  commer- 
cial, but  when  the  interests  of  the  people  living  in  the  county  center- 
in  a small  city,  no  valid  argument  can  be  advanced  for  their  separa- 
tion in,  echool  matters.  Aa  it  now  is,  third-class  cities-7-that  ia, 
cities  having  a population  of  less  than  7,000 — are  with  one  exception 
part  of  a county  district  Just  because  a city  attains  a certain 
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population  is  no  reason  why  it  should  become  an  independent  school 
district.  In  the  ppinion  of  the  survey  staff  a third-class  city,  when 
oiuanized  a.s  a sccond-clas.s  city,  should  not  become  an  independent 
city  school  cli.strict  except  upon  the  approval-  of  the  SUte  board  of 
education.  The  question  to  decide  in  each  instance  is  whether  the 
schools  of  the  city  will  become  more  efficient  without  affecting  the 
elli.  iency  of  the  district  from  which  the  city  separates  when  it  is 
organized  as  a second-class  city.  | 

No  hard  and  fa.st  rule  should  n|)ply:  so  it  is  recommended  that  the 
constitutional  provision  requiring  cities  of  the  third  cla.ss  to  become 
independent  school  dhstrict.s  when  organized  as  cities  of  tlie  second 
class  he  repealed.  It  is  true  that  the  State  legislature  can  fi.x  the  size 
of  cities^  of  the  first  and  .second  cipss.  as  was  done  a few  years  ago 
when  It  enacted  a law  providing  that  a city  of  the  third  cla.ss  roust 
attain  a population  of  7,000  instead  of  5,000  as  heretofore  before  it 
could  become  a city  of  the  second  cla.ss.  Possibly  it  might  be  advan-  ' 
(ageous  for  a city  of  the  third  class,  or  a town,  to  organize  as  a city 
of  the  .stvond  class  for  municipal  purposes  when  it  attains  a popula- 
tion of  7,000,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  when  a -city 
attains  this  size  it  should  bet'ome  an  independent  scJiool  district. 

Although  the  boundaries  of  the  independent  city  school  districts 
are  coterininoiLs  with  those  of  the  municipal  corporations  and  are 
independent  of  the  county  school  districts  in  the  administration  of 
their  .schools,  they  are  as  much  a part  of  the  State  sy.steln  as  are  the 
county  (li.stricts.  Certain  privileges  are,  however,  granted  the  city 
di.strirts  that  are  not  granted  the  county  districts,  as  the  .‘^election  of 
texth(K)k.s.  the  certilication  of  teachers,  etc.,  but  the  principle  that 
education  is  a State  and  not  a municipal  function  is  fully  recogfiized. 

Ii.  Ctah,  as  in  most  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  the  city  school 
sy.steiiis  arc  regulated  by  general  State  law  and  not  by  special  city 
charter  provisions.  The  State  law  relating  to  the  city  schwl  districts 
of  Utah  pitivides  for  methods  of  electing  hoanis  of  education,  their 
size,  quiililications  of  hoard  members,  the  powers  and  duties  of  Imard  , 
members,  and  for  Uie  metluKls  of  raising  funds  dor  the  supimrt  of 
the  schools,  etc. 

Although  the  city  school  boards  are  eleded  by  the  people  of  the 
city  they  are  officers  of  the  Sfnte  ami  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
State  for  their  acts,  as  arc  the  school  hoards  of  the  county, districts. 

An  independent  city  school. district  is  independent  of  the  county, 
but  not  of  the  State.  This  fact,  which  can  not  be  too  strongly  empha- 
axed,  is  .so  well  stated  by  the  committee  that  made  a survey  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Schools  in  1015  that  it  is  quoted.  The.  committee 
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wills,  or  it  couUl  abolish  the  board  of  education  entirely  and  substitute  Honw^ 
other  agency  to  do*  Its  work.  If  the  l)onrd  needs  new  or  udclliionul  powers,  It' 
must  ask  the  legislature  for  them;  If  Its  funds  ure  not  sullb  lent  tor  the  work 

the  leRlslatur-e  has  given  It  to  do,  It  nnist  iireseiit  Its  ease  to  Ilie  legislature 

and  nsk  for  an  increase  In  the  8<-hool  fax  rate. 

Tlio  city  .school  hoards  of  I'tah  <lo  not  even  Itavc  to  siihinit  thoif 
school  htid<xets  to  the  city  olftcinls.  They  nialte  tip  tlieir  Itudoets 
withijij  statutory  limits,  and  the  taxes  ttro  collected  by  the  county 
treasurer  tiud  turned  over  to  the  school  hotird.  I his  liscal  inde- 
pendence of  the  city  .school  boards  is  in  accord  with  tlie  c»pinion  of 
all  authorities  on  .school  aclmini.slration  and  with  the  practice  in  a 
majority  of  the  citihs  of  the  country. 

Tin:  scnoui.  hOakd 

tl  law  provide.s  that  in  cities  of  the  first  class  tht*  hoard 

.shall  consisl  of  10  members,  2 to  he  elected  from  each 

ward,  and  that  in  cities  of  the  second  elass  the  hoard  of  education 
shall  consist  of  5 meiiihers,  I to  be  ele^od  from  each  ward. 

The  si7.e  of  the  board  in  cities  of  the  second  class  is  the  ideal  and 
practical  size.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  size  of  the  hoard  inieht  , 
well  be  reduced  to  r».  or  at  least  to  not  more  thtin  i niemhers.  A 
board  of  larger  size  is  more  likely  to  break  up  into  comimttees,-  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  add  to  the  efficient  administration  of  a 'school  system. 
The  small  board  usually  conducts  business  with  preater  dispatch  than 
does  a laige  board,  an<l  there  is  les.s  tendency  f<»r  individual  board 
members  to  concern  themselves  with  matters  that  should  be  con- 
sidered Ijy  the  entire  board. 

No  reason  could  be  piven  by  various  per'Ams  interviewed  ns  to  why 
siMiool-hoanl  inemhers  in  the  cities  of  Ttah  should  he  elected  by 
wards.  This  method  of  i^loctinp  hoard  mi*ftibers  was  once  common 
in  American  cities,  hut  nearly  every  city  has  discontinued  4he  plan. 
Of  34  cities  of  100,(MK)  or  more,  populatjon  reportinp  to  the  bureau 
of  Education,  in  only  4 are  the  boanl  members  elected  by  ward*, 
and  in  2 other  cities  the  board  members  are  elected  partly  by  wards 
and  pAltly  nflarpe.  Of  171  cities  with  l>etween  30,000  and  1‘K).000 
population  nportinp  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  only  15  elect  by 
wards  and  14  partly  by  wards  and  partly  at  large.  In  cities  of  less 
than  30,000  popuhation  election  by  wards  is  very  rare  indeed.  ' In 
most  cities  electing  Imard  members  by  wards,  each  member  con.sidert 
himseslf  responsible  to  hi.s  ward  constituents  rather  than  to  all  th# 
people  of  the  city.  Several  persons  in  Utah,  when  questioned  re- 
garding ward  elections,  said  that  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Stats 
there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  patrons  when  they  wish  to  present 
^ some  matter  to  .the  school-board  to  present  it  first  to  their  ward 
reprefientative,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  presented 
‘first  to'th^  executive’ offleefT  of"  the  Whool  board, 
f • ' ^ 
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the  cities  of  the  country  that  have  abamloned  the  wartl  method 
(if  clcdin/zschool-hoiml  members  tl»e  universal  verdrct  has  been  that: 
(1)  li.sunliy  a belt(>r  class  of  business  and  pro^sional  men  are 
fleeted:  (2)  local  prejudices  do  not  dominate:  (:J)  members  pull 
together  in  t1ic  iiiterests  of  the  whole  district;  (4)  men  with  a 
broader  coneeptmn  t/f  the  function  to  the  school  are  elected;  (6)* 
Imr^ainin^  and  “ lo^rollintr  ” are  eliminated. 

l‘(»s.sibly  the  election  of  whool-board  niemhers  by  wards^in  the 
■ ities  of  I tuh  has  not  been  as  undesirable  as  in  Other  cities  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  frau«,dit  witlc  the  danj^'er  of  brin^dn^^  members 
to  the  board  of  education  who  have  a narrow  conception  of  the 
function  of  tlie  schools  of  the  city  as  a whole. 

School-board  members  in  cities  of  the  first  class  are  elected  for 
n term  of  four  years.  One.  member  from  each  waVl  is  elected 
hic'iiFuidly,  thus  niakin:^  it  possible  to  have  li\'e  new  memhers  every 
(wo  years.  If  (he  size  of  thc^oard  of  education  were  reduced  to 
five'  memhers  elfcted  at  hir^,  the  term  .should  be  five  years,  with 
on<‘  memtA?r  elected  each  year,  a.s  is  the  practice  in  cities  of  the 
svoud  (la.s.s,  wlieie  the  term  is  five  years  with  one  member  elected 
annually. 

* Several  eities  in  (lie  State  liaVe  fakeii  a forward  .Sep  by  abolish- 
ing all  standinjr  committees,  afid  thi.s  step  should  ho  taken  hy  the 
other  cities.  Committee  (Urbanization  has  been  found  to  be  ah  inef- 
hcient  method  of  conductin':  .scho(d  lni.‘'ines.s\  In  the  early  days,  or 
k'ftue  the  advent  of  the  professionally  trained  city  .school  superin- 
((luhuit  and  \\hen  boaY(|.s  of  education  exerci.sc*d  bfceater  executive 
authority  (lian  they  now  do,  there  may  have  l>een  need  of  commit- 
tee.s,  hut  to-day  tliis  need  dcH‘.s  not  exist.  The  hoard  of  education 
that  is  most  eflicient  acts  as  a Icjjislative  body  and  assi^jns  all  execu- 
tive duties  to  the  .suiierinlendeut  of  schools.  All  mathirs  of  legisla- 
tion should  hu  eonsidered  by  tlie  entire  lioard.  Too  often  a standing' 
uimuiittee  |)erforms  functions  of  tlie  board  itself,  and  when  the  re- 
port is  submitted  tlue  scliool  board  acts  as  a '•  rubber  stamp  ’•  upon 
the  committee's  action.  When  teachers  are  to  i»e  elwtcd  (he  entire 
board  should  pass  upon  the  names  pre.sented  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  Committee  action  in  such  ca.se  is  not  necessary,  if  the 
wiperinteiulent  is  given  uuthority;to  nominate  teachers. 

When  school  buildings  aix?  to  be  erected  all  luonibcrs  of  the  board 
ihould  be  equally  intere.sted  in  tite  matter;  but  if  it  is  referred  to  a 
I’ommittee,  only  those  on  the  committee  give  the  mutter  much  con- 
sideration. The  facts  of  the  case  should  be  presented  to  the  board 
by  the  superintendent  and  acted  upon  by  the  board  as  a whole. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  school  budget,  which  the  superintendent 
te  required  by  law  to  prepaie.  It  should  be  presepted  to  the  entire 
ooartl  and  not;  to  a committee  on 
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The  Utah  boards  of  education  that  are  still  crj^^iiziMl  on  the  coin 
mittee  plan  should  consider  abandonin''  it.  Methods  of  administer- 
ing city  school  KYsteins  have  so  chnnj'ed  that  committees  are  no 
lonjicr  nec'ossary.  'The  traintsl  executive  ofiicers  of  the  board  would 
take  the  place  of  standinf;  committees  and  present  rec-unmcndations 
for  the  entire  hoard  to  consider.  ^ 

, Altliouj'h  the  salary  paid  ?-chool  board  lueinbc^  in  the  cities  of 
Utah  is  nominal,  $100  a year  to  «‘.ach  member,  thc^uactice  cun  not 
be  commended,  foi\prnctically  the  Kime  reasons  as  are  .set  forth  in 
the  section  of  the  rcpoi-t  treat inj;  of  county  school  distficts. 

Since  the  State,  law  docs  not  deline  the  powers  and  duties  of  nly 
superintendent. > <if  schools,  it  is. recoiihinerulcd  that  their  more  iin 
poitunt  dutie.s,  such  as  arc  outlined  in  the  .sedion  «)f  I lie  re|Mirt  treat 
inj;  of  State  and  coimty  siipcriiKendcMts,  be  incor|iorutod  inbi  State 
law. 

SUMM.ARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(^ndations  arc  ofTored  eonctuniim  the 


The\^jll()win;'  recomm^ 


eral  plan  of  administrative  oi-^ani/,ation  for  the  State  of  I’tah  : 

State  hoard  of  education. — 1.  That  the  State  boanl  of  odueation 
bo  appointed  by  the  {governor  frtiin  amonp;  (lie  citizens  of  the  State. 
If  some  typo  of  ^c'lf'i  uptiii  al  rcprcMmlat  inn  isA-oiisidci  ed  desirable, 
it  is  recommended  tliat  repie.sentation  be  on  the  basis  of  judicial 
districts  as  r<*commende«l  el.sewhere  for  liie  iippointiucnt  of  the 
Stale  board  of  liiolier  institutions. 

2.  Tlijit  the  board  lie  made  up  in  lar^e  measure  of  laymen  rather 
than  professi()iial  ediiea^ors  oi‘  e.\  oOii-io  olTiceis.  It  should  be  com 
posed  of  nine  membeis  I'ach  appointed  for  a term  <tf  nine  years  .n 
such  a W'ay  that  one  term  will  (*.\pire  annually.  " 

JI.  That  service  on  the  board  Ik*  without  leimmerat  i<m.  but  the 
prH^nt  practice  of  payin^r  fier  iliem  an<l /expenses  is  a ^ood  or\e  and 
should  1)0  continued. 

4.  That  the  functions  of  the  Stab*  board  of  education  be  .sot  forth 
in  the  statutes.  They  should  include  the  appointment  of  a State 
superintemlwit  of  public  instruction,  all  cortitlcalinf'  anthority,  jren- 
eral  supervision  of  the  State  school  system,  and  other  functions  set 
forth  in  this  chapter. 

5.  That  the  board,  under  le^i.slatwo  anthoriTwition.  have  control 

of  certain  fuinls  sjM*cifically  pnividcd  for  equalization  and  stand-- 
ardizntion  pnrj)oses.  . 

6.  That  the  boanl  revise  the  qualifications  deinande*!  for  certifi 
cates  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrative  officers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sugpe.stiona  in  this  chapter.  % 

The  State  imperintendent. — 7.*  'That  the-  State  superintendent  t)f 
public  instruction  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  for 
a term  t»ntinuing  during  good  service. 
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8.  'I'hdt  the  hM)ard  be  free  to  cliodse  as  tbo  State  chief  school  officer 
iiii  edneutor  (|u:difie<l  by  traioin;;,  expcriioicc  and  oininent  service, 
and  of  hifrh  j)ersonal  character  selecled  from  a list  of  elij^ibles  rep- 
rcseiitinjr  as  con^prehensi vo  a lield  as  fsissihle.  Kdmators  within 
and  without  tlic  Stale  slioidd  be  considered  in  the  selection.  TKe 
laaird  should  be  <rovcnied  wholly  by  htnos.s  for  tlw  position  and  be 
free  to  pay  the  salary  neerKsary  Id  wM’iirc  the  person  k-st  (pmliKwJ. 

l>.  'I  ha^t  if  tho  |)?ople  of  l.iah  aw;  unable  to  accept  the  juei-eiiing 
n'commentation,  ((>n.sidoral ion  bo  given  to  the  following  alterna 
uves:  ( 1 ) Appointment  by  the  governor;  (2)  election  at  a time  when 
voting  will  be  distinct  from  election  of  other  Slate  oHice^^ ; (d) 
Ijiat  tJie  |M)Kition  Ihj  made  more  attractive  by  an  iiicrea.se  in  salary 
jjnd  t^e  lengthening  of  term  to  si. \ yea r.s. 

K).  Hint  the  chief  duties  of  the  Stale  .superintendent  be  defined 
m (he  law. 


11.  That  if  tlie  State  RuporinUuulent  i.s  appointed  by  (he  State 

lieurd  of  ediicatum  as  recommended,  h^bo  the  executive  oliicer  of 
(he  iMJurd. 

state  drptu’tm^nt  of  tdxu ailon.~vL  That  the  State  dejiartmerit  of 
(ducation  be  reorganizeil  and  enlarged  us  outlined,  in  this  chapter. 

Li.  llmt  the  -.Tork  of  tho  department,  particularly  that  of  super- 
V1.S10I1  be  coonJiiuiied  and  (hat  the  functions  of  the  several  sections' 
be  defined  m regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

IT  That  all  supervisory  functions  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
director  of  .siip.ervision  in  order  that  this  service'  be  coordinated  and 
placed  on  a high  professional  plane. 

15.  lhat  a fesearch  and  .statistics  service  ami  a ^^ate  teacher’s 
service  be  provided  in  the  State  department  as  iinmediute  nece.ssities 
am  t let  giadrlally,  as  conditions  warrant,  other  recommendations 
herein  contained  be  adopted. 

Ih.  1 hat  (he  staff  be  soleclcil  on  the  nomination  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  by  the  State  board  of  education  and 

made  up  of  persons  eminently  qiialilied  for  the  work  for  which 
(hi7  are  selected. 


ir.  That  .salaries  of  the  staff  of  the  Stater  department  o^.educa- 
tion  be  commensurate  with  (he  importance  ^f  (he  work  a.s.signed. 

( ounty  Hchool  dktn^t  bodrds. — 18.  That  county  district  board 

. members  be  elected  annually  for  five-year  periods,  one  retiring  each 
year.  s 

19.  That  election  be  fj;om  the  district  at  large  rather  than  from 
wards.  Provision  should  be  made  that  the  board  be  representative 
of  all  sections  of  the  district. 

20.  Thai  service  be  without  compensation  other  than  an  allowance 
for  expenses  only  or  for  expenses  find  per  diem. 
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' 21.  That  secretaries  to  superintendents  act  also  as  clerks  to  the 
boards  of  education. 

22.  That  the  position  and  salary  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
be  abolished  and  his  duties  performed  by  the  county  district  super- 
intendent or  his  secretary. 

Cowtty  distinct  sftpc^nt^ndsnts. — ^2^.  That  the  district  superin- 
tendent be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  (as  at  present), 
exercising  its  best  judgment  to  .select  a superintendent  of  eminent 
ability  and  professional  training  and  experience,  for  a term  extend- 
ing during  good  service  rather  than  for  two  years  as  at  pi*esent. 

24.  That  in  making  the  selection  the  board  select  from  as  wide 
a field  as  possible,  not  necessarily  confining  itself  in  appointment 
to  local  district  or  even  State  boundaries.  Appointment  should  be 
from  a list  of  eligibles  who  have  satisfied  requirements  set  up  by  the 
State  board  of  education  through  its  certification  service.  Salaries 
should  be  as  liberal  as  the  districts  can  afford.  The  sole  considera- 
tion should  be  fitness  for  the  "position. 

25.  That  adequate  provision  be  made  in  all  di.stricts  for  professional 
and  clerical  assistants  to  the  superintendents,  including  more  and 
better  trained  supervisors;  that  more  principals  with  adequate  quali- 
fications have  free  time  for  supervisory  work. 

26.  That  all  or  part  of  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  super- 
visors be  provided  from  State  funds,  provision  for  this  being  made 
in  thb  near  future  in  order  that  superintendents  and  supervisors  of 
adequate  training  and  ability  may  be  provided  for  the  districts  hav- 
ing low  as  well  as  those  having  high  tax  valuations. 

27.  That  consideration  be  given  to  cooperative  plans  for  super- 
vision among  schools  and  among  districts  as  suggested  in  thii 
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Chapter  III 

SCHOOL  TERM,  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE,  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  CHILDREN  THROUGH  SCHOOL 


The  efficiency  of  a school  system  may  be  measured  to  a certain  ex- 
tent by  the  length  of  its  school  term,  by  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  enrolled,  and  by  the  regularity  of  attendance.  6ther 
things  being  equal,  the  school  system  having  a longer  school  term,  a 
Jarger  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  enrolled,  and  a higher 
average  daily  attendance  is  better  than  the  school  system  that  has  a 
shorter  term,  fewer  children  of  school  age  enrolled,  and  a lower  daily 
attendance.  With  respect  to  the  length  of  the  school  term  Utah 
ranks  only  average  for  the  country,  but  with  respect  to  the  per  cent 

«f  children  enrolled  and  in  average  daily  attendance  it  ranks  very 
high. 

SCHOOL  TERM 

The  average  number  of  days  that  the  schools  of  UUh  were  in  se«- 

‘ ‘he  country  as  a whole 

“ difference  of  only  seven-tenths  of  a day  in  favor 
of  UUh.  When  compared  with  other  Western  States,  the  actual 
number  of  days  that  the  schools  of  UUh  were  in  session  was  less,  with 
the  exception  of  Idaho  and  Arizona.  The  number  of  days  that 
Khool  was  m session  in  each  of  the  MoimUin  and  the  PaciBc  SUtes 
was  as  follows:  California  181,  Nevada  179,  Washington  177,  Wv<# 

nl"f  Oregon  174,  New  Mexico  172,  Montana  171, 

161.  In  192i-25  the  average 
togth  of  the  school  term  in  UUh  was  171  days,  an  increase  of  9 days 
over  the  school  term  of  1923-24.  ^ 

Since  1880  the  school  term  of  UUh  has  increased  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  for  the  country  at  large,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figure  8. 

^e  number  of  days  that  school  was  in  session  in  1924r-25  ranged 
from  188  days  in  1 district  to  181  in  another.  One  district  had  a 
tenn  of  181  days,  1 a term  of  180  days,  17  a term  of  170  to  179 
<»y8,  9 a term  of  160  to  169  days,  9 a term  of  160  to  169  days  1 
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tricts  the  elementary  schools  were  in  session  fewer  days  than  the  high 
schools  and  in  2 they  were  in  session  more  days  than  the  high  schools. 
In  1 district  the  elementr ry  schools  were  in  session  130  days  and  the 
high  schools  164  days.  In  another  the  elementary  schools  were  in 
session  135  days  and  the  high  school  170  days.  In  the  10  other  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  elenoentary -school  term  was  shorter  than  the  high-  ; 
school  term,  the  high-school  term  ranged  from  1 to  18  days  longer 
than  the  elementary-school  term.  Jn  the  2 districts  in  which  the  ‘ 
high-school  term  was  less  than  the  elementary-school  term,  1 had 
an  elementary-school  term 'of  171  days  and  a high-school  term  of 
162  days ; the  other  had  an  elementary-school  terra  of  169  days  and 
a high-school  term  of  167  days.  Such  inequality  in  the  length  of 
school  term  should  not  exist  between  these  2 types  of  schools;  nor 
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should  some  districts  maintain  a school  term  of  only  130  or  140 
days  and  others  a terra  of  180  days.  None  should  provide  for  a 
school  term  of  less  than  9 mbnths  with  school  in  session  20  days  each 
school  month. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE 

Although  the  length  of  the  school  term  in  Utah  averages  only  a 
little  longer  than  that  for  the  entire  country  and  less  than  that  for 
the  Pacific  and  Mountain  States,  the  State  ranks  high  with  respect 
to  the  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  enrolled  and  with  respect  to 
average  daily  attendance.  In  1880,  65.5  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  United  States  were  enrolled  in  school,  while  only 
60,6  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Utah  were  enrolled,  but  in  1924  Utah 
was  enrolling  88.8  per  cent  of  its  children  and  the  United  States 
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only  82.8.  In  1925  l^ah  enrolled  96,5  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
fichool  census  age. 

I he  coimty  districts  of  Utah  have  been  enroUing  a larger  per  cent 
of  their  .school  population  than  have  the  city  districts,  but  the  per 
cent  of  increase  from  1900  to  1925  has  been  greater  in  the  city  ^s- 
incts.  In  1000  the  county  districts  enrolled  86  per  cent  of  the  school 

the  county  districts- 

em oiled  90.8  per  rent  and  the  city  districts  96.1.  The  great  increa«T 
m sclml  enrollment  in  Utah  has  been  largely  due  no  doubt  to  the 
high  standard  set  by  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  which  siraplv 
reHects  the  valuation  that  the  people  place  upon  education. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  ilaily  for  each  100  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  scdiools  of  Utah  in  1924  was  84.5,  while  the  average  for  the 
. In, ted  states  was  but  78.8.  Only  six  other  States  had  a better 
averap  daily  attendance.  The  school  district  of  the  State  having  the 
lopst  attendance  had  77.4  out  of  each  100  enrolled  in  average  daily 
attendance,  or  about  as  many  as  the  average  for  the  United  States 
ll.e  district  having  the  best  attendance  had  92.5  of  each  100  enroUeci 
in  a\erage  daily  attendance. 

of  (la.i  longer  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  and  shorter 
than  all  but  two  of  the  other  Western  States,  the  per  cent  of  time 
10.4  by  irregular  attendance  was  less,  with  the  exception  of  Oregon, 
n other  words  Utah  is  making  excellent  use  of  the  school  term 
fh?  fnlf  ’ ^ measured  bjpehool  attendance,  as  may  be  seen  from 
he  following  table,  which  shows  the  average  number  of  days  school 
was  in  seffiion  in  1924,  the  average  number  of  days  attended  by 
«l.  pupil  enrolled,  the  number  of  days  of  the  Urm  lost,  and  the 
per  «nt  of  the  term  lost  because  of  irregular  attendance,  late  enroll- 
ment, or  early  withdrawal.  .The  States  are  ranked  on  a basis  of 
cent  of  time  lost.  * ' 


Tabl*  l.-Relation  of  average  number  of  days  attended  to  length  of  school  ierr 
Utah  and  other  Western  States 
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Some  of  the  school  districts  of  the  State  ^rc  more  than  twice  as 
efficient  as  others,  when  measured  by  the  use  made  of  the  school  term. 
The  following  table  shows  the  ranking  of  the  districts  on  the  basis 
of  the  per  cent  of  the  school  term  lost,  the  district  losing  least  rank- 
ing first. 

Table  2 Relation  of  average  number  of  days  attended  to  /« iiyth  of  m hoot  term 

in  each  of  the  40  school  districts,  1924-25 
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In  only  2 of  the  40  districts  of  the  State  was  the  per  cent  of  the 
school  ternr  (1924^-25)  lost  by  irregular  attendance,  late  enrollment, 
or  early  withdrawal  greater  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  in 
1923-24.  Just  what  may  be  expected  of  any  district  with  regard  to 
school  atteijdance  depends  upon  circumstances.  A district  that  has 
a floating  population  would  be  expected  to  make  a poorer  "showing 
than  the  district  with  a more  stable  population.  But  the  lo&s  occa- 
sioned by  late  enrollment  and  irregular  attendance  should  not  be 
minimized  in  any  district. 
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Although  the  attendance  in  the  schools  of  Utah  is  good  w^en 
compared  with  that  of  other  States,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  following  table  compiled  from  data  collected  from  two 
small  city  school  districts  and  seven  county  school  districts  shows 
the  per  cent  of  children  attending  school  from  1 to  30  days,  31  to  40 
days,  and  over. 

Table  3. — Duftribulion  of  attendance 
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more  2 teachers  1 teacher 
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Per  cent 
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3.2 
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28.0 
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28.0 
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A glance  at  the  foregoing  table  reveals  the  fact  that  attendance 
in  the  one  and  two  teacher  schools  is  poor  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  city  schools  and  of  the  county  schools  of  three  or  more 
teachers.  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each 
type  of  school  who  atteni^ed  more  than  140  days  or  a school  term 
of  I months,  and  more  than  160  days  or  a school  term  of  8 months : 


Table  4. — Per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  type  of  school 


Days 

, Comity 
1 school! 

schools  • 

more 

j teachers  | 

County 
schools  of 
|2  teachers 

County 
, schools  of 
1 teacher 

More  than  140  days 

i 1 ^ 1 

5Z2 

las 

More  than  160  da>3 j : 

73.9  . 
26.0 

Only  a few  more  than  half  the  children  enrolled  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  attended  more  than  140  days,  and  only  a very  small  propor- 
tion attended  more  than  160  days.  In  the  county  schools  of  three  or 
more  teachers  only  33  per  cent  attended  more  than  160  days,  as 
compared  with  69.1  per  cent  in  the  cities.  This  poor  showing  is 'not 
due  entirely  to  poor  attendance  but  to  the  fact  that  the  school  term  of 
the  county  districts  reporting  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  city  districts. 

Attention  should  be  called  tu  the  practice  of  dropping  a pupil’s 
name  from  the  roll  after  a certain  number  of  da)'s’  absence  and  of 
reenrolling  him  upon  his  return  to  school.  Once  a pupil  has  en- 
^rolled  he  should  be  counted  a member  of  the  school  until  he  has 
permanently  withdrawn.  In  fact,  every  child  of  compulsory  school 
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age,  unless  lie  has  been  legally  excused,  should  be  counted  as  belong- 
ing to  school,  whether  he  has  enrolled  or  not.  That  is,  a pupil  of 
coinpulsory  school  age  enrolling  after  the  opening  of  school  should 
be  marked  absent  for  the  time  he  was  out  of  school  unless  he  has  a 
legal  excuse. 

An  nnaylsi>  of  the  data  furnished  by  seven  rounty  districts  shows 
that,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  of  three  or  more  teachers,  the  i 

average  niiinber  <>f  days  each  pupil  was  absent  was  12.5  and  tlie 
average  number  of  tlays  each  was  not  enrolled  was  8.9.  In  the.  two- 
teacher  schools  each  pupil  was  absent  on  the  average  of  18.G  days 
and  not  on  the  roll  13.5  days,  and  in  one-teacher  schbols  each  pupil 
was  absent  21.3  day’s  a»id  not  on  the  roll  24.8  days,  or  he  was  counted 
absent  for  les.s  than  half  the  time  of  his  real  absence. 

Blanks  were  fui  nished  a few  of  the  districts  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  absences.  In  some  instances  no  records  showing  causes  of  absence 
ha<l  been  kept,  and  in  others  the  records  were  incompdete.  but  from 
the  data  furnished  a general  idea  may  be  had  of  the  causes  of  absence 
in  the  <‘ounty  disti  icts  reporting. 


^Tablf.  5. — CauHCH  of  abHvticc 


Cfiu5T  of  abseaci’ 


Boboolfl 
of  three 
or  more 
i teachers 

1 m • 


Schools 
of  two 
teachers 


One 

teacher 

schoob 


ARTicaltural  work 

Other  work.. , 

Weather 

lllUPSS 

1 11(11  (Terence  on  part  of  parent  or  pupil 

Truancy 

Other  causes 


i Per  cent  Per  cent 
I 21.1  34.5 

I 4.6  4.7 

' 2.4  I 6.3 

; 37.9,  31.6 

3.9  I 4.8 
.1  .3  .3 

.!  29.9,  17.8 

I • 


Pa  ctni 

17.6 
1.6 
8.8 

34.6 
3.0 

.2 

44.4 


Ik 

Without  doubt  l>etter  attendance  could  be  secured  in  the  State  if  a 
more  careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of  absence  weie  made  in  each 
district.  Among  the  causes  listed,  only  one  (illne.ss)  is  legitimate, 
and  possibly  occasionally  the  weather,  but  the  foregoing  table  shows 
that  this  is  a comparatively  small  factor,  e.specially  in  the  larger 
schools.  ■ ' 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  AGES  (6  TO  20) 


Another  measure  of  the’ comparative  eflBcienby  of  a school  system 
is  its  fK)wer  to  hold  the  children  thmugh  the  grades  until  they  are  18 
years  of  age  or  have  completed  the  high-school  course. 

Since  there  aie  no  recent  data  showing  the  per  cent  of  children  at 
various  age  levels  enrolled  in  school,  the  Ignited  States.Ceftsus  records 
for  1920  are  used.  At  that  time  Utah  was  enrolling  a larger  per 
cent  of  children  from  5 to  20  years  of  age  than  the  average  for  the 
United  States,  and  a much  larger  per  cent  at  the  upper  age  levels,  as 
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may  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  table,  which  also  shows  the  enroU- 
ment  by  ages  for  1910  fox  the  United  States  and  for  Utah  and  the 
|K?r  cent  of  increase or  each  age. 

Tablb  6.— School  attendance  of  population  5 to  20  years  of  age,  1910  and  19tO 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Utah  * 
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h iguro  9 shows  tht*  per  cent  en  rolled  at  each  iige  from  5 to  20 
years  of  age  in  ITtuh.  California,  and  Idaho,  and  the  average  for 
the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  Idaho,  the  other  two  States  enroll  more 
children  5 years  of  ape  than  does  Utah.  The  average  for  the  United' 
Stdtes  IS  also  higher.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  very  few  kindergartens  in  Utah. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  report  for  1920,  Utah 
enrolled  a larger  cent  of  it.s  children  in  each  age  group  both 
for  urban  and  rural  communities  * than  did  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States  and  the  country  as  a whole,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

% 

m 

Tabij;  7.— Per  cent  of  »chool  attendance  of  urban  and  rural  population,  bp  anc 

perioda,  J920  ' ' 
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The  above  table  shows  that  for  each  age  group  the  urban  and  rural 
communities  of  Utah  enroll  practically  the  same  per  cent  of  children, 
that  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  enroll  a smaller  per  cent  of 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  GRADES 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  schoqj  system  that  has  a larger  per 
< t*nt  of  itK  children  enrolled  in  the  secondary-school  grades  is  more 
ellicionl  than  tlie  one  that  has  a smaller  per  cent  enrolled  in  these 
grades.  When  measured  by  this  standard  Utah  ranks  above  the 
average  for  the  United  States,  also  above  that  for  the  Mountain 
States,  and  only  a littleness  than  the  average  for  the  Pacific  States. 
ii>  may  he  seen  from  the  following  table : " 


Tabi.e  8— /’f r of  total  cnrollnicnt  in.  each  fjradi',  in  thr  f 'niini 

Utatcs,  the  Pacific  anil  the  Mountain  Staten,  Unit  in  I'tah 
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9 

_ . 

5.  b . 
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7.0 

10  . 

- 

a. « 

4.‘U 

4.5 

5.0  ' 

5.2 

11  . 

2.Hj 

a.fi 

a,3 

3.4 

3.5 

12  . 

» >■ 

1.7  1 

1 

2.H  ' 

' 2.5 

2.5  1 

2.6 

•Considering  the  last  six  grades  us  the  secondary  school  period, 
Ijtah  enrolled  34.6  per  cent  of  its  pupils  in  these  grades,  the  Moun- 
tain States  31.8  per  cent,  the  Pacific  States  33.7  per  cent,  and  the 
T’nited  States  27.2  per  cent.  If  the  last  four  grades  arc  considered  as 
the  secondary-school  period.  Utah  enrolled  17.5)  per  cent  in  these 
glades,  the  Mountain  States  16.4  per  cent,  the  Pacific  States  18.1 
per  cent,  and  the  Unitq|l  States  13.9  per  cent  in  1923-24.  In  1924-25, 
of  total  enrollment,  18.3  per  cent  was  in  the  four  high-school  grades. 

The  table  given  here,  showing  the  per  cent' of  boys  and  of  girls 
in  each  grade,  revealsHhe  fact  that,  of  the  total  enrollmei^t,  a larger 
proportion  of  girls  are  enrolled  in  the  last  four  grades.  These 
grades  enroll  17.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  19.7  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

Taui.k  ii.—Per  cent  of  boys  and  yirln  in  each  grade 
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The  distribution  of  enrollme^  by  jrnides  in  tljo  county  and  city 
school  districts  of  the  State  is  pnicticnlly  the  same,  as  may  lie 
observed  from  the  following  tabic: 

'rABLK  10. — Per  cent  cnrollid  in  rnrh  tjnnlr  i‘  rr/w.'</rc  nf  L in*i(  rtjttrirn , .^,5 
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In  li)24-2r»  the  live  indeiHiKhmt  city  (li.1tI•ict^  ul'  the  State  enrolled 
.36.1  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  hi.st  si.x  trades,  and  tite 
comity  districts  enrolled  35,2  ikt  cent.  'Plie  cities  eniolled  19.1  in 
the  last  four  grades  and  the.  counties  1S.4.  Thus,  with  resiiect  to 
holding  the  children  in  the  upper  grades,  the  cities  show  a very 
^ slight  superiority  over  the  counties. 

PROGRESS  THROUGH  SCHOOL  ' 

A promotion  rate  of  90  per  cent  based  upon  the  numlier  of  children 
enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  term  is  generallj^  consid45"ed  an  acceptable 
standard.  Measured  by  this  standard  th<i  schools  of  Utah  are  pro- 
moting a good  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  at  the  close  cf  the 
term,  the  average  promotion  rate  for  the  State  for  the  ^ar  1924-25 
being  93.2  per  cent.  ' The  average  for  the  city  and  county  districts 
is  93.6  and  93  per  cent,  respiectively.  The  following  table  shows  the 
per  cent  promoted  in  each  grade  for  the  county  and  city  school 
districts:  ^ ^ 

Table  11. — Per  rent  promoted  on  enrolltncnt  at  close  of  sehool  year 
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0 0 

If  the  promotion  rate  l>e  '’oniputed  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 
for  the  term,  the  averaj/e  rate  for  the  county  districts  is  higher  than- 
that  for  the  city  districts,  tin  rak;  for  the  counties  being  88.7  j>er 


cent  and  for  the'<‘ities  79.7  per  cent.  This  dilfercnce  is  due  to  tfie 
fact  that  the  per  cent  of  withdrawals  in  the  city  <iistricts  is  greater 
than  in  the  county  distr.cts,  tlfe  withdrawals  in  the  city  amounting 

to  14.9  per  cent  and  in  the  counties  to  only  10  per  cent. 

14310—26 8 ^ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  withdrawals,  retentions, 
and  promutiuiis  in  each  grade  for  the  two  of  school  districts: 

Table  12.— Per  cent  of  tcithdrawals,  rctnilion*,  and  promotions,  in  county  and 
t (dty  school  districts,  by  yradcs 
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The  promotion  rate  varies  from  lU.S'per  cent  to  00.0  per  cent 
•among  the  40  school  districts  of  the  State,  based  upon  the  total 
enrollment  for  the  year;  and  from  83.3  per  cent  to  07.2  per  cent,  ^ 
based  upon  the  enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  I pon 
the  latter  basis,  only  five  of  the  districts  have  an  average  promotion 
rate  of  less  than  90  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  that  a larger  per  cent  of  boys  with- 
draw from  school  and  that  a smaller  per  cent  are  promoted,  both  on 
the  basia  of  total  enrollment  and  of  enrollment  at  the  close  of  ^he 

term : 


Table  IS.— Per  cent  of  uHthdraioals.  retentions,  and  promotion  by  sex,  oti  total 
enrollment;  also  per  cent  promoted  on  enrollment  at  close  of  term 
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No  data  are  available  in 
public  instruction  showing 


the  reports  of  the  State  department  of  i 
causes  of  failure,  but  some  data  on  this 
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point  were  collected  from  two^ of  the  small  city  districts  and  from 
seven  of  the  county  rlistricts  for  the  first,  eight  grad^.  » 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  pupils  who  withdrewj 
per  cent  promoted,  and  per  cent  failed,  with  causes  of  failure  for 
two  of  thQ  small  city  schools  and  for  schools  of  one  teacher,  two 
teachers,  and  three  or  more  teachers': 

* /—V 


Table  14. — Causes  of  failure 


.Srhcvls 


{ 


Per 

wnt 

Iroppt'd 


Per 

cent 

pro- 

moted 


I 

’ Per 
cent 
failed 


loabU- 

ity 


('iiusc‘<  of  frtiluir 


Lack 
of  ap- 
plica- 
tion 


Work 


‘ Irregu- 
lai  at- 
tend- 
. ance 


Late 

en- 

trance 


Other 
I cauje.<t 


I 


' Prf  ct  Pfr  ct.  PtTct.  Pfrct.'  Pact.  Prr  ct. 

.>chotils  of  two  ('•tics > 7.0  K/i  ft  7.4  62.6  12.6  2. 6 l 19.7  1. , 1.0 

•Ine-lcachcr  school.^ 15.1  77.6  7.2  20l0  6 0 23.4  16.7  3.3 

Two-teachcr  srh(H>ls 15.5  M).  9 3.6  32:0  32.0  3Z  0 4.0  

County  ?cht>ol.<!  of  three  or  , • 

more  teachers j 9.6  83.5  6.9  ^ 2 20.0  1 j'  2t'i.  2 9.4  15.2 


Since  the  data  collected  regarding  the  causes  of  failure  were  frag- 
mentary, it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  schools  of  the  State  giw^very 
little  attention  to  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  failure.  A record 
slioulcl  be  made  showing  just  why  a child  withdraws  from  school  and 
why  he  fails.  A study  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  many  fail- 
ures are  attributed  to  lack  of  ability.  Just  to  say  that  a pupil  fails 
because  of  inability  is  not  sufficient  proof.  There  should  be  some  ob- 
jective data  to  show  thaf  the  child  does  lack  ability.  When  such  is 
the  case  the  school  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  pupil's  fail- 
ure, if  no  means  have  been  provided  by  the  school  authorities  for 
special  classes.  \ 

Most  of  the  other  causes  of  failure  are  assigned  to  the  lack  of  ap- 
plication and  to  irregular  attendance.  The  school  can  and  should 
be  held  responsible  to  a large  extent  for  a lack  of  application  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  and  except  in  cases  of  illness  the  schools  should  be 
held  responsible  for  most  of  J|||^failures  that  have  been  attributed  to 
irregular  attendance,  since  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  see  that 
all  children  are  in  regular  attendance. 

AGES  AND  GRADES 


In  this  report  on  ages  and  grades,  a child  entering  the  first  grade 
at  6 years  of  age,  or  before  his  seventh  birthday,  and  making  a grade 
a year  is  considered  to  be  of  normal  age  if  he  is  in  the  first  grade 
during  his  sixth  and  seventh  year,  in  the  second  grade  during  his 
seventh  and  eighth  year,  in  the  third  grade  during  his  eighty  and 
hinth  year,  and  so  on  through  to  the  twelfth  grade!  Measured  by 
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this  standard,  children  who  are  at  an  ajre  younger  than  the  normal 
a^  just  mentioned  are  considered  under  agej^nd  those  who  are  older 
than  the  normal  af'e  are  considered  over  age. 

It  may  be  explaine<l  that  the  term  “over  age”  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  term  “ retardation,”  which^  is  often  wrongly  used 
when  referring  to  children  who  are  over  age  for  their  respective 
grades.  For  example,  a child  who  entered  the  first  grade  at  8 years 
of  age  will  be  over  age,  but  he  may  be  making  normal  progress  and  is 
therefore  not  a retarded  pupil. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  for  all  1‘2  grades  the  per  cent  under 
age,  of  normal  age.  and  overage  for  122,010  chilc^ren  in  Utah  for 
whom  age-grade  data  were  collected,  and  for  3,320,402  children  in 
830  cities  of  the  country*,  also  for  47,310  children  in  the  five  independ- 
ent city  school  districts  and  for  74,709  children  in  county  school 
districts. 


Tahle  ir>, — /V?-  <rnf  pupils  under  a</(\  of  normal  ape,  atul  oiH'r  age  in  ( lah 

and  rifles 


In  830  cities 

Utah  riilea  and  oonmles. 

UUh  counties 

Utah  cities .. 


Under  | Of  normal 

Over 

age 

1 

age 

age 

11.97  * 

flV  6.5 

2103 

8.37  ! 

74  4ii 

16,78 

7.  .S.5  ^ 

75  81 

16.64 

10.80 

7141 

1996 

From  the  table  it  may  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  of  cliildren 
over  aiic  in  the  schools  of  Utah  is  less  than  for  the  830  cities,  and 
that  the  per  cent  under  age  is  also  less.  The  per  cent  of  over-age 
children  in  the  city  and  county  school  districts  is  practically  the  same, 
but  in  the  city  districts  the  per  cent  of  underage  children  is  greater 

than  in  the  coi  "•tv  districts. 

% 

The  following  table  gives  the  per  cent  under  age,  of  normal  age, 
and  over  age  for  each  grade  in  Utah  and  in  830  city  school  systems: 


Tabuc  18.— 7^cr  cent  of  pupih  under  age,  of  normal  agc\tnd  over  age,  hy  gradet, 
in  Utah  and  8X0  city  nchool  sy«te 


Grade 

Inder  | 

Of  normal 

1 

Over  ngp  \ 

Hjre  1 

age 

.• 

,( 

Utah 

7.  72 

86.38 

5 90 

M 

^830  citlee - 

9. 47 ; 

77.44 

1100 

oJ 

Utah  1 

a34 

83.90 

9.70  ; 

ifi30  dU« 1 

ao3 

71.79 

19. 2» 

Utah 

7.99 

78.44 

1157 

IWcIUm 

a28 

65.97 

24.80  1 

TJuh 

8.37 

74.75 

16.88  1 

4 

^cUlea 

9.94 

61.45 

28.01  > 

• 

Ut*h 

a63 

71.  49 

1188  1 

5- 

1830  cltle* 

10.52 

58  67 

aaol 

Utah 

9.37 

68  99 

21.71 

• 

830  

11.32 

59.49 

29i30 

0 ratio 


'I  Under 
age 


I Of  normal 
ftge 


/Utah 8.70 

\830dllf«  I 13.04 

fllah i 9.39 

\8^«  cities 1 1&.23 

jUtah 10.  M 

\830dtlea 1 17.64 

/Utah ' 9 29 

IMOclIifa  ..  19  64 

/Utah .!  974 

\B30rillea 21.20 

/Utah 1 10.41 

\830  cities I 29  24 


68.60 
61.39 
69  13 
64.23 

66.63 
64.43 
68.36 
6188 

70.63 
63.54 
67.09 
6199 


Over  A8f 


2170 

25,37 

24.53 

20.33 

2183 

17.98 

2135 

l&flD 

390 

1195 

21.  M 
14.  n 
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In  the  830  city  school  systotns  the  larfrest  per  cent  of  <f\er-a‘'c 
pupils  IS  in  the  fifth  grade,  reaching  30.81  per  cent;  while  in  Utah  the 
largest  per  cent  is  in  the  eightli  grade,  reaching  24.r>5  per  cent. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  lower  grades  the  per  cent  of  children 
over  age  js  less  in  Utah  than  in  the  830  cities,  while  in  the  upper 
giude.s-  the  per  cent  over  age  i.s  greater  in  Utah.  The  following 
table  giving  the  per  cent  of  children  two  or  more  years  over  age 
shows  the  same  condition,  which  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  less  elimination  in  Utah;  that  is,  the  over-age  pupil  in  Utah 
keeps  on  going  to  school,  while  in  most  other  places  pupils  who 
iHx  omc  two  or  more  years  over  age  are  liledy  to  leave  school. 

Table  17.—frr  rail  uf  pufiilfi  tico  or  more  //enrx  or<i  ngr 


* i riKlr5 


I 4 


10 


1 (ah  

('ounty  disiricts. 

rity  districLs 

!<30t'Jlu*.s  


I.  43 
I lU 
1 M2 
,.f  4.38 


. ...I 


2.  .V* 
1.H2 
3 M2 
7.27 


I 


3 23 
3.  S3 

4 S3 
10.44 


5 23 
fi.13 
:3.ftl 


fi  W 
Kn 
7.91 
14.37 


7.  13' 
81 
7 

12.  33 


7 49 
7.61 
7 . 2S 
K.76 


7.41 
7.  mm 
7.  MS 


0.  fil 
K.  .37 


ti.  hs 

6.:v; 
6. 


— I 


IS  , 4.7ft 


6.99 
7.  63 
6.22 
4.66 


12 


ft  . 25 
Ck  19 
ft  34 
4 38 


The  accompanying  table,  giving  the  per  cent  under  age,  of  normal 
T’  S’'**'®®’  ‘he  city  and  county  school  districts 

ihri  d ‘.  W — o'-er-age  children  in  the  countv 
Khwl  districts  IS  in  the  eighth  grade,  wliile  in  the  city  school  dis- 
tnets  the  greatest  per  cent  is  in  the  twelfth  grade. 


Tablb  18.-Per  cent  of  pupiU,  bp  ffrade,.  h city  and.  county  school  iittricu 
under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age  <b»trict» 


J County, 
'city.... 
JCounty. 
Vlty.... 
JCounty. 


,Clty.__. 

County. 

City..., 

County. 

City.... 


Under  j 
age  I 

1_ 

r 

5.46  i 
11.16  ! 
5.11  i 
a 49’ 
7.62  , 
8.65  , 
7.71 
9l47 
9.25  I 
10.31  I 
8.97 
10.09 


Of 

normal 


80.34 

81.86 

86.55 

70.29 
70.74 
76.  13 

76.30 
72  18 
72  82 
62  It) 
70.  17 
66.78 


Ov®r  age 


520 
6L09 
834 
12  22 
12  64 
15  22 
15  99 
1885 
17.03 
2050 
2086 
3113 


Grade 


7/County. 
\Cliy.... 
County. 
,Clly.._ 
County - 

City 

County. 
nCIly.... 
n/County. 
"\Clty.... 
i^County. 


Under 


7.50 
10.77 
8.03 
11. 49 
8.71 
15  38 
7.89 
11.54 
7.64 
10  29 
090 
12  39 


Of 

norma] 

age 


69.67 
66  03 
66.53 
65  44 
65.70 
67.84 
70.62 
64.74 
72  07 
68.60 
71.77 
62  00 


OTtr  t|rt 


32  03 
22  30 
25  44 
32  07 
25  50 
18.78 
2t4f 
32  72 
20.20 
21. 11 
10.34 
35.61 


Table  19  shows  that  a larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys 
m under  age  and  of  normal  age  in  each  gradef  and  that  a much 
manor  proportion  of  girls  are  over  age,  there  being  20.55  per  cent 
«f  boys  over  age  and  only  12.78  per  cent  of  girls  over  age 
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Tahi-e  iQ.-Fvr  cent  of  pupfM.  bw  ter.  under  age.  of^rmal  age,  and  urer  age 


i 

KindiTgartoii 

FirM 

SeconM  . . 

Thifd  . 
Fourth.. 

Fifth 

.^i\th  . 
Srvrnlh  . 
F.iRhth. 

N inih 
Tenth 

Eleventh  .. 
'I'weinit. 

.WtT  IRO 


* --  - ' , , 

Under  oge  Of  normal  age  j * *ver  age 


Ho>> 

iUrls 

Boys 

Oirl< 

Box  5 

fiirls 

14.  :a 

13.  87 

H4.  21 

85,  40 

1.  25 

0.  7) 

7.2*2 

K.24 

H5.  W1 

87.  18 

7.  12 

4.  58 

.xOH 

7.71 

83.21 

84.  62 

11.  C9 

7.  67 

7 06 

8.96 

76.  31 

80  .18 

\*y  63 

10.3^ 

G.  90 

9.  91 

72.  :w 

77.31 

20  SO 

12.7b 

H.  46 

10,  H8 

69.28 

rs.  87 

22  2<  i 

1.5.25 

7 H7 

10.  99 

04.07 

74.  09 

2H.  0f> 

14.92 

7.  49  > 

9. 9t. 

I V4  SO 

72.  .17 

27.  71 

17  a: 

7 

10.  74 

62  .M 

62  97 

29.  51 

19. 

9 14 

11.93 

62  14 

70  92 

2H  72 

17. 1.'. 
17.4fi 

H.  06 

10  47  . 

64.48 

72.  07 

27  46 

7.  dh 

10.  04 

65.  :v\ 

75.  62 

27  32 

14.34 

H 7G 

11.92 

6.V  17 

69.99 

26.  07 

18.00 

7 56 

9.  96 

71,89 

77.  21 

20  55 

IZ73 

ACCELERATION  AND  RETARDATION 

""  I 

III  order  to  disoover  wliat  profrres^  the  oliildren  m {iiudef  one  to 
ei<dit  arc  makinfr.  data  were  collected  from  13  school  districts  show- 
ing the  number  of  years  each  ptipil  had  spent  in  school.  I rom  theise 
<latn  the  followin':  table  has  been  prepared  which  shows  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  children  in  each  grade  who  have  been  making  rapid, 
normal,  and  slow  progress.  In  grade  three,  for  e.xample,  95  children 
have  been  in  school  less  than  three  years.  3.059  for  three  years,  8W 
for  four  years.  119  for  five  years,  21  for  six  years,  and  1 for  eight 
years.  The  table  also  shows  the  per  cent  of  children  in  each  grade 
making  rapid,  normal,  and  slow  progress.  In  grade  8.  for  example. 
12.04  per  cent  have  made  rapid  progress,  58.04  per  cent  norma 
progress,  and  29.92  per  cent  slow  progress.  Of  the  29,33T  children 
included  in  this  .‘'tudy,  4.28  per  cent  have  made  rapid  progress.  71.6. 
per  cent  normal  progress,  and  24.05  per  cent  slow  progress. 


Tabi.e  20. — Oradeg  and  progregg  oj  pupit»  Orade*  1 fa  ■'* 


83.731  l&i: 
78.^  aax 
74.^  310 
70.  OM  310 
67.  37.  W 

63.10i  AO 
63  67'  a» 
i&04|  3MI 

HO 


Very  few  studies  showing  progress  through  school  have  been 
made,  but  judging  from  data  given  in  a few  survey  reports  it  « 
evident  that  a smaller  per  cent  of  the  children  in  Utah  are  making 
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slow  progress  as  compared  with  children  in  those  places  where 
process  studies  have  been  made.  For  example,  la  propress  study 
made  in  Baltimore,  Md..  in  1920,  shows  that  in  that  city  4.6  per 
<*ent  were  niakinp  rapid  propress,  48.9  per  cent  normal  progress, 
atul  46.,5  per  cent  slow  progress,  and  a recent  study  in  Hammon- 
ton.  N.  J..  a city  of  6,417  population,  shows  tlmt  2.6  per  cent  are 
making  rapid  progress.  60.9  per  cent  normal  progre.ss,  and  36.5  per 
rent  slow  progress. 

Table  21  shows  .the  number  of  pupils  by  grades  and  the  grades 
which  they  repented  or  skipped.  For  e.xample,  13.5  of  the  present 
eighth  grade  repeated  the  first  grade.  14.5  the  second.  83  the  third. 
82  tlie  fourth.  8.5  t|io  fifth.  70  the  sixth.  98  the  seventh,  and  78  the 
eighth,  and  of  the  present  eighth  grade  38  skipped  the  first  grade. 
79  the  second,  ancl  so  on. 


Tahi.e  21. — yiimbcr  nf  pupil'*  repeating  and  skipping  grades 


^ Qrti<los  repeatfii 

Grades  skipped 

1 1 2 ■ 3 ' 4 

r.  fi  7^8 

* 1 

2 ; 3 ' 4 ' 5 1 6 

|_ 

I 

! 7 

...  T89  

1 

071  , 268  1 ! 

l.S 

1 

21 

45 

33 

69 

40 

38 

■ ^ ► ' ' 

1 

496  302  237  » 152 

80  t 47  » 1 1 

1 

‘1’57‘i 

86  1 1 61  • 1 ' 

.... 

363  216  207  192 

176  : ioo 

96  1 69  71  79  i 

no  1 81  ; 77  1.... 
86  1 70  ; 96  78 

97  1 47  i 25  64  43 
79  1 46  ‘ 33  ! 31  1 W 

”37 

The  accompanying  table  shows  by  grades  the  per  cent  of  children 
accelerated  or  retarded  by  years.  For  example,  0.07  per  cent  of  the 
fourth  grade,  children  are  accelerated  two  years,  3.89  per  cent  one 
year,  70.97  are  making  normal  progress ; 21.12  per  cent  are  retarded 
one  year.  3.52  per  cent  two  years,  0.37  per  cent  three  years,  and 
0.0.5  per  cent  are  retarded  four  years. 


T^abi-e  22. — Per  rent  of  pupils,  by  grade,  making  rapid,  normal,  and  slow 

progress 


• 

Oradf 

Rapid  (irofTTCsp— Years  1 

ftccelcrgiwd  Nor- 

mal 

Proi- 

Slow  proffTfss— Years  retarded  ♦ 

- 

i 

3 

2 

1 rr» 

1 

1 

15.03 
18  64 
18  69 
31.13 
3X39 
23.25 
33.49 

34.03 

3 

3 

4 

' 5 

1 

6 

1 

1 83,73 

1. 14 
1. 87 
190 
163 

4.89 

4.06 

4,73 

6.04 

an 

.41 

.61 

.37 

.86 

.71 

.76 

.76 

2 

034  ; 78.83 
133  74.66 
3.89  , 70.97 
4. 36  ' 67.  » 
8 18  1 63. 00 
866  I 63.67 
la  80  i 68  04 

003 

.08 

.06 

.07 

.13 

.08 

.06 

3 

ao7 

.39 

.49 

.69 

.96 

5 . 

008 

dci 

.06 

6.6b 
.08 
. 16 

006 

7 

« 

ToUl....!.. 

:_au 

.06 

.01 

I 

.09 

.36 

3.09  j 71.67 

30.37 

119 

.53 

■q» 

1 

.01 

1 

.01 

98 
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That  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  Utah  have  been  making  greater 
progress  than  the  boys  is  appaVent  from  data  already  presented  on 
promotion  and  age  grade.  The  accompanying  table' gives  per  cent 
of  pupils,  by  sex,  making  rapid,  normal,  and  slow  progress: 

Tahi-e  23— PtT  mi(  o7  pupiht,  by  ne.r,  making  rapid,  normal,  and  kIow  j^rogren* 

Rapid  proKTPSs  Normal  progress  Slow  progios.s 
Boys  Girls  Boys  ^ Girls  Boys  | Girls 

I 

; K1.2  1 so.  6 18.8  j 13.4 

0.:.  0.3  73.5  H4.fi  2fi.  Ol  l.V  1 

1.7  3.0:  tW.fi'  7«.T  28.7  17.3 

3.4  4.7.  fi3.*:  78.  .1  32.9:  lfi.8 

3 8 5. 8 60. 8 I 74. 4 35. 0 ! 10. 8 

fi.  2 11.7:  .57.11  69.4  3fi.  7 18.9 

7.5  11.3,  .57. 8 i 68.0  34.7  , 20.7 

8..'  15.8  52.0'  64  4 39.5'  19.  S 

^1  5. 3 fifi.  4 1 77. 2 30. 3 17.  .5 

\ 

Just  why  the  girls  of  the  State  are  making  more  rapid  progress  | 
in  school  than  are  the  boys  is  an  interesting  ciuestion,  and  one  that 
needs  to  be  answered  by  every  sc’hool  in  wliich  this  is  the  case. 
Several  questions  naturally  arise:  Do  the  boys  have  less  ability 
than  the  girls?  Do  the  girls  apply  themselves  better  .4|mn  the  boys? 

If  the  boys  do  not  apply  themselves  as  well  as  the  gim,  why  not? 
Are  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  better  suited  to 
girls  than  to  boysl  This  is  one  of  the  many  problems  that  might 
be  taken  up  by  the  research  department  recommended  in  another 
chapter  of  this  report. 

CHILD  ACCOUNTING 

The  State  department  of  public  instruction  collects  annually  infor- 
mation regarding  enrollment  and  attendance,  enrollment  and  pro 
motion  by  grades,  enrollment  in  part-time  and  evening  schools,  and 
enrollment  by  subjects  in  high  schools.  These  data  are  publishgd  in 
the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  department  and  are  of  great  vabie 
for  comparative  purposes. 

There  is  need,  however,  for  more  information  regarding  attend- 
ance, promotion,  etc.  The  data  on  enrollment  and  attendance  show 
the  niunber  of  children  under  6 years  of  age  enrolled,  the  number 
who  have  reached  6 but  not  18,  and  the  number  18  yea,rs  of  age 
or  over.  The  data  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  the  number  of 
school  census  children  6,  7,  8,  etc.,  years  of  age  were  given  and  the 
number  of  each  age  enrolled.  At  least  a division  should  be  made  to 
show  the  number  of  children  of  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior 
high  school  age,  and  the  number  of  each  of  these  groups  enrolled 
in  school. 


Grade 


1  - - 

2 

a "! 

4. 

5  

6  

7 

H 

Average. 
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In  addition  to  the  data  on  enrollment  and  promotion  by  ^adea 
which  show  the  number  enrolled,  withdrawn,  retained,  and  pro-' 
moted,  there  should  be  data  on  the  causes  of  withdrawal  and  non- 
promotion. Since  high-schqol  pupils  are  promoted  by  subject,  the 
data  showing  number  and  per  cent  promoted  by  subjects  would  be 
valuable,  as  the  per  cent  promoted  in  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year  English,  first  and  second  year  mathematics,  etc. 

Data  showing  the  distribution  of  attendance  by  days  and  the 
number  entering  school  late  would  help  give  a clearer  idea  of  attend- 
ance than  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Data -on  age-grade  and  on  progr^s  through  school  should  be  collected 
from  each  of  the  districts  every  few  years  and  an  analysis  made  of 
these  data  for  supervisory  purposes.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  discov- 
ered that  the  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools  are  making  slow  progress, 
the  cause  should  be  ascertained  and  a reniedy  recommended. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  ascertained  in  each  school 
district  by  a school  census  taken  annually  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  October.  The  chief  use  made  of  this  census  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  State  school  funds  to. the  school  districts. 
The  school  census  should  also  be  used  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  school  enrollment  in  the 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  should  be  checked  against  the 
school  census  to  discover  what  children  have  not  entered  school; 
but  since  the  school  oensus  in  Utah  is,  not  taken  until  the  latter  part 
of  October,  or  more  than  a month  after  the  opening  of  school,  it  is 
of  no  value  for  the  first  two  months  of  school  for  checking  enroll- 
ment. The  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
teke  the  school  census  just  before  the  opening  of  school  in  Septem- 
ber, so  that  a check  may  be  made  the  first  week  of  school. 

The  school  census  should,  however,  be  continuous;  that  is,  there 
ishould  be  an  uninterrupted  and  constant  record  of  every  child  of 
school  age.  When  a child  moves  into  a school  district  his  name 
should  be  added  to  the  census  roll,  and  when  he  moves  out  of  the 
district  his  name  should  be  removed  from  the  census  list. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  know  how  many  children  there  are 
in  each  district  from  1 to  5 years  of  age.  If  such  data  were  avail- 
able,  each  school  district  could  predict  with  more  certainty  its  future 
needs.  If  the  organization  of  kindergartens  should  become  a part 
of  the  State  program,  children  of  kindergarten  age  at  least  should 
be  included  in  the  school  census. 

The  State  department  of  public  instruction,  through  its  research 
bureau,  as  recominended  in  another  chapter,  should  prepare  a system 
of  records  and  reports  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  thua 
making  all  records  uniform.  That  the  SUte  should  prescribe  such 
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iorms  is  uviden^,  since  education  is  a State  function  and  since  exact 
.and  uniform  records  are  necessary  in  the  administration  and  supo^ 
vision  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  report  to  describe  in  detail  the  kinds  of 
records  that  should  be  kept  of  the  school  cliildr^,  but  every  district 
.should  install  a system  of  record  cards  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  State  department.  Amon<j  these  cards  should  be  a school  census 
card  containin^r  information  showinff  place  and  date  of  birth.  na- 
itionality,  occupation  of  parent,  etc.:’  a cuinuhitive.  individual  record 
■cUrd  containing!  data  on  "lade  progress,  achievements  on  basis  of 
tests  and  classroom  work,  attendance,  punctuality,  etc.;  a plvysical 
and  health  record  card  containing  data  repirding  the  physical  and 
health  condition  of  the  pupil  at  the  date  of  each  phy.sical  and  health 
vcxamination.  There  should  also  be  a tran.sfcr  card  to  go  with  each 
pui)il  when  he  changes  from  one  school  to  another  within  the  district 
and  when  he  moves  to  another  district. 

Since  space  permits  of  only  these  general  suggestions  regarding 
the  improveriient  of  the  child  accounting  sy.steni,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  publications  which  describe  in  detail  good  methods 
.of  child  accounting : 

A State  system  of  uniform  child  accounting,  prepared  b}  a com* 
mitlxc  of  the  State  Teachers  Asso<‘iation  of  Michigan;  Child  Ac- 
counting, by  Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  published  by  tlie  Friesema  Bros. 
Press,  Detroit,  Mich.;  A study  of  Child  Accounting  Records,  by  A. 
*().  Heck,  published  by  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

r f 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  average  number  of  days  that  the  schools  of  Utah  are  actu- 
ally in.session  is  only  seven-tenths  of  a dav  greater  than  the  average 
for  the  United  States,  but  a much  smaller  per  cent  of  the  school 
term  is  wasted  by  poor  attendance.  In  1921  only  six  States  had  a 
larger  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  daily  average  attendance. 

2.  In  several  districts  the  elementary  school  term  is  shorter  than 
high-school  term,  and  some  districts  have  a much’ishorter  term 

than  others.  There  should  be  a minimum  school  tertn  of  9 months, 
or  180  days  of  actual  teaching  for  all  the  el^mentar^and  secondary 
schools  of  the  State.  ^ 

3.  Attendance  in  the  one  and  two  teacher  schools  is  poorer  than  in 
the  larger  schools. 

4.  The  per  cent  of  children  5 to  20  years  of  age  enrolled  in  school 
is  greater  than  the  average  for  the  United  States,  and  greater  than 
the  average  for  the  Mountain  States,  and  only  slightly  less  than  the 
average  for  the  Pacific  States. 

6.  The  per  cent  of  children  enrolled  in  high  schpol  is  greater  than 
the  average  for  the  United  States,  and  greater  than  the  average 
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for  the  Mountain  States,  and  only  slijrhtly  less  than  the  averape  for 
the  Pacific  States. 

6.  A larper  ])er  cent  of  pirls  than  of  hoys  are  enrolled  in  the  high- 
school  grades. 

7.  The  per  cent  of  over-age  piipils  is  less  than  the  average  for  the 
cities  o^he  country,  but  the  per  cent  of  over-age  pupils  in  the 

high-.school  grades  is  greater  in  Utah,  showing  that  there  is  less 
<‘liniination  of  over-age  piii)ils. 

8.  A largc'r  i)er  cent  of  boys  than  of  girls  are  over  age,  and  a 
''inaller  per  cent  under  age  and  of  normal  age. 

9.  A nnich  larger  per  cent  of  hoys  than  of  girls  are  inaking  sIoav 
]>rogre.ss  throiigh  school. ‘and  a smaller  per  cent  are  making  raj)id 
and  normal  progre.ss. 

10.  Once  a i)upil^has  enrolled  in  school  his  name  should  not  be 
jjlropped  from  the  school  regi.ster  until  it  is  known  that  he  has 
•enrolled  in  another  school  in  the  district,  has  removed  fr<^in  the 
district,  or  has  legally  left  school. 

11.  Each  school  district  in  the  State  should  keep  a continuing 
.school  census. 

12.  The  data  regarding  school  attendance,  promotions,  eU.,  col- 
lected by  the  .State  department  of  public  instruction  are  valuable, 
but  more  data  should  be  collected,  analyzed,  and  published  in  the 
biennial  report  or  in  special  reports. 

13.  A uniform  system  of  records  and  reports  giving  detailed  in- 
J’tniuatiou  jegarding  t,lie  children  of  the  State  should  be  adopted. 
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Chapter  IV 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Introductonj  Htnti'mciU. — The  Hist  section  of  this  chapter  defines 
the  scope  of  elementary' education  in  Utah  and  states  certain  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  subsequent  discussion. 

The  second  section  centers  attention  upon  the  course  of  study 
in  documentary  form  and  in  practice. 

The  third  section  treats  time  allotments  and  discu-sses  the  organi- 
zation of  half-day  sessions  for  the  first  two  giades. 

The  fourth  section  discusses  the  health,  service  rendered  by  the 
elementary  school  sy.steni  of  T’tah. 

The  fifth  section  ^ives  the  results  of  the  testin*r  pro<;ram,  pre- 
.senting  for  consideration  data  relating  to  the  efficiency  of 
instruction. 

SCOPE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  UTAH 

Throughout  the  State  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City  district  excepted, 
the  elementary  schools  include  grades  1 to  0 in  systems  organizeil 
•n  the  junior  high  school  basis  or  grades  1 to  8 in  those  organized 
* on  the  8-4  plan.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that' the  public-school  system 
in  Utah  as  defined  in  the  State  constitution  and  statutes  includes 
kindergartens,  Salt  Lake  City  alone  maintains  them.  In  11  of  the 
35  districts  outside  of  the  5 cities,  general  supervision  of  the  primary 
grades  is  assigned  to  a primary  supervisor.  Excluding  the  5 cities, 
the  general  supervision  of  the  upper  grades  with  two  exceptions  is 
performed  by  the  district  superintendents.  The  State  course  of  study 
covers  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  six  grades  under  the  title  “ Ele- 
mentary school,”  thus  including  the  kindergarten  in  the  elementary 
school  group.  The  practice  in  many  cities  throughout  the  country 
of  defining  their  elementary -school  systems  might  well  be  adopted 
by  State  regulations.  This  definition  is  frequently  given  as  K-6-3-3 ; 
as  7-8^  and  as  “ The  public  schools  of  this  district  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary,  and  special.” 

The  principles  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  discussion  of  class- 
room work  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  schools  of  Utah  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  ' 

Im 
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1.  The  nature  of  every  normal  individual,  adult  or  child,  is  pre- 
eminently active.  The  impulses  to  discover,  to  examine,  and  to  con- 
struct are  the  forces  which  urge  learning.  We  learn  by  responding. 

'2.  Interest  is  an  es.sontial  factor  in  effecting  thoroughgoing  re- 
sponses to  stimulating  activities.  '’Responses"  may  include  cither 
actual  participation  in  the  challenging  activity  or  a sizing  up  of 
the  situation  and  a refusal  to  participate. 

'i'he  manner  in  which  the  school  offers  the  opportunities  for  these 
i (*.*![>onses  stimulates  and  guides  thpii*  growth,  determines  the  kind 
ami  amount  of  the  pupil'.s  learning.  Plans  and  programs  should 
he  definitely  made  but  flexibly>-udininistered.  They  should  include 
experiences  tending  to  the  growth  of  social  behavior  ns  well  as  to 
the  increas<'i  of  appreciations  and  skills  in  reading,  music,  mathe- 
anatics,  fine  and  induslrinl  arts,  and  spelling,  and  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum. 

The  interrelation  of  elementary-school  activities  gives  opportuni- 
ties for  the  pupil  to  express  his  ideas  both  through  the  so-called 
i imdnmental  subjects  and  through  the  fine  and  industrial  arts. 
More  than  one  medium  of  expression  elarifies  and  broadens  ideas 
and  increa.ses  appreciations. 

•i.  Edtication  should  Ire  a continuous  process,  beginning  in  the 
home.  All  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  are  found  in  the 
kindergarten  and  lower  grades,  but  in  le.ss  formally  organized  form. 

The  general  objectives  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  units  of 
the  educational  process'.  The  demonstration  of  these  objectives  in  ^ 
•classroom  practice  should  provide  uninterrupted  and  continuous 
^progress  for  the  pupils’  growth  in  knowledge,  in  ways  of  behaving 
aeceptubly,  and  in  skillful  manipulation  of  .such  tools  of  learning 
as  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  drawing,  and 'spelling. 

4.  flic  course  of  study  should  bo  in  a stale  of  continual  i*eorgani- 
zation.  Thi.^reorganization  should  be  base‘d  upon  educational  stud- 
ies, observations,  and  classroom  experimentation. 

The  .supervisor  and  the  superintendent  should  work  with  the 
teacher  and  the  curriculum  expert.  The  teacher’s  work  becomes 
more  effective  as  she  studies  and  tests  the  values  of  cuch  phases 
of  her  work  as  the  construction  of  time  schedules,  the  formation  of 
les.son  plans,  the  administration  of  tests,  examinations,  and  chedcs 
-of  progress,  the  arrangement  of  cla.ssroom  equipment,  the  grouping 
of  children  within  the  classroom,  the  giving  of  assigninents,  the 
organization  of  playgroimd  activities,  and  the  development. of  tech- 
niques of  drawing,  modming,  and  construction  work  both  for  their 
own  value  and  to  help  increase  skills  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
•other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
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THE  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DOCUMENTARY  FORM  AND  IN'  ' 
X PRACTICE  . 

Iv  % 

Intvoductoi'y  utatement . — The  content  of  this  section  is  clftssified 
under  three  headings : The  State  course  of  study ; the  mimeographed 
and  printed  materials  used  to  supplement  thc*^ate  course  of  stiuly; 
the  elementary- education  off^lfed  the  chUdren  of  Utah  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  language,  geoj^aphy,  and  industrial  arts. 

As  a preliminary  to  the  writing  of  this  section,  all  available  docu- 
mentary material  relating  to  the  State  course  of  study  and  the*miite- 
rials  used  to  supplement  it  were  carefully  examined; .reports  of  class 
work  observeck  in  the  many  classrooms  visited  by  meinl)crs  of  the 
survey  committee  in  the  districts  included  in  the  survey  were  as- 
sembfed  and  studied;  reports  of  interviews  with  principals  and 
teachers  were  g-ven  careful  consideration. 

The  State  course  ronshlcrcd  (vs  a icholc. — The  192II  Utah  State 
course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  is  a distinct  improvement  over 
any  preceding  course  issued  by  the  State.  The  compilers  were  evi- 
dently familiar  with  classroom  practices  and  |)roblcnn>.  The  point 
of  view  expressed  in  the  introduction  is  a comnWilaWc  one:  “The 
course  i.s  not  to  be  followed  slavishly,  but  is  to  l>e  by  no  means  " 
ignored.  It  is  to  he  .studied  and  mastered  by  every  teaclier  in  the  N 
service.”  Certainly  if  a State  is  to  i.ssue  a State  course  of  study,  it 
deserving  of  careful  .study  by  the  teachers  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

Convaiendahle  features. — A few  typical  comnmndable  features  of 
the  present  course  arc:  :* 

(1)  Directions  to  teachers  regarding  what  subject  matter  to  use  in 
connection  with  each  elementary  subject,  andi^the  time  in  a child  s 
progress  in  the  grades  most  appropriate  for  teaching  different  units 
of  subject  matter,  are  in  agreement  with  the  opinions  of  subject 
matter  experts  and  with  the  best  current  practice. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  industrial  arts,  every  subject  commonly 
taught  in  elementary  schools  is  given  careful  consideration.  Ap- 
parently as  much  thought  has  been  given  to  formulating  courses  in 

, “special  ” subjects,  such  as  hygiene  and  health,  as  to  the  courses  in 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  other  traditional  subjects. 

(3)  General  and  specific  objectives  are  stated  for  each  subject  as  a 
whole  and  for  each  grade— a step  in  advance  in  course  of  study  writ- 
ing. Many  courses  of  study  still  fail  to  state  objectives. 

(4)  The  course  offers  some  assistance  to  teachers  in  one-room  rural 
schools  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  gro^ip  organization  of  such 
classes. 

(5)  A rather  unusual  feature— a result,  doubtless,  of  the  rapidly 
growing  interest  in  moral  education — is  the  inclusion  of  the  chil^ 
dren’s  code  of  morals.  The  introduction  states  in  this  connection 
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thut  one  of  the  functions  of  the  schot)I  is  “to  pro<luoe  the  changed 
individual — one  filled  with  the  detemiination  to  make  life  \vh«t^  it-'  j."  ■ 
y'  ought  to  be.” 

(0)  The  meclmnicul  make-up  of  the  course  in  type,  size  of  page,, 
arrangement  of  topics,  and  inclinfion  of  a table  of  co'ntents  is  good. 

. Defects, — The  chief  defects  considered  in  this  report  may  be  classi- 
fied under  three  lieadinps:  Poor  organization;  hick  of  conformit\' 
with  modern  theories  of  learning  and  education:  the  omission  of 
certain  types  of  information,  directions,  and  referonc<^whi(?h  teach-  _ 
ers  nec<l.  * 

(1)  Or^animthm. — The  course,  lacks -unity  in  two  respects:  The 
brief  independent  sentences  containing  suggestions  on  subject  matter 
and  niotliad  are  often  unrelated  and  need  elucidation.  Some  of  the 
diort,  loosely  organized  pan. graphs  generally  used  lack  a central' 
ihonght  upon  which  the  paragraph  as  a whole' is  built. 

The  coiir.'-:e  does  not  reach  a high  standard  in  mechanical  make-up 
in  two  particulars:  It  fails  to  sliow  proper  placing  of  headings  and 
ioiitains  no  index.  New  chapters,  in  several  instances,  begin  on  the 
renter  of  a page  instead  of  at  the  (op.  whore  a reader  naturally 
looks  for  a chapter  heading;  (he  omission  of  an  index  deprives 
leaohers  ami  other  consultants  of  a recognized  ni|‘ans  by  the  u.se  of 
which  they  uro  hel[)od  to  correlate  the  consul  (TT  different  sithjects 
and  to  find  quickly  the  information  needed. 

(2)  Lack  of  confot'mity  v'ith  modern  theories  of  lewming  and 
education. — Disregard  of  modern,  theories  gf  learning  is  .seen  in  the 
predominance  of  subject  matter  over  activities  in  the  content  of 
instruction  proposed,  irw  the  segregation  of  tlie  kindergarten  section 
of  the  course  of  study,  and  in  the  statements  of  objectives.  ' 

There  is  general  agreement  that  curriculum  content  should  be 
.stated  largely  in  terms  of  pupil  experiences  and  activities,  if  the 
education  offered  children  is  to  e<juip  them  for  daily  living.  In  ' 

conformity  with  this,  a course  of  study  should  register  the  progress 
made  in  regard  to  the  dependence  of  learning  iqx>n  activities. 

The  kindergarten  curriculum  is  an  isolated  portion  of  the  State 
course  of  study  preceding  the  section  devoted  to  the  elementary 
grades.  Though  Utah  as  a State  does  not  now  offer  kindergarten 
education,  except  ^n  one  district,  any  preparation  which  is  made  for 
it  should  be  in  keeping  with  modem  principles  of  education.  As 
the  same  principles  apply  to  teaching  in  both  kindergarten  and  other 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  an  elementary  course  of  study 
should  clearly  show  that  this  is  so  and  that  elementary  education, 
from  kindergitrten  to  its  completion  is  a unit. 

The  objectives  given  are  not  based  in  all  cases  upon  modern  Ji^rin^ 
ciples  of  teaching.  Three  conflicting  theories  of  learning  are  respon-^ 
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sible  for  the  terms  in  which  ^jectives  are  stated.  Some  objectives 
are  stated  in  terms  of  knowleage  of  subject  matter  as  an  end  in 
Itself;  others  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  practical  applications  of 
the  knowledge  acquired;  others  are  stated  in  terms  of  activities, 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  skills  to  be  acquired.  Modern  educational 
theory  approves  of  the  latter. 

Overlapping  occurs  in  Jihc  statements  of  objectives.  There  is 
confusion  as  to  the  difference  between  directicxns,  suggestions,  stand-  j 
ards,  and  objectives.  Both  overlapping  and  confusion  are  appar- 
ently due  to  the  large  number  of  objectives  stated.  Tlie  geography 
section  illustrates  this.  Eight  general  and  13  s|)ecific  objectives 
are  given  for  t^e  subjei't  as  a whole;  11  general  ‘‘geography  con- 
cepts and  abilities*'  and  10  specific  concepts  and  abilities  for  the 
fourth  grade;  8 general  and  14  specific  concepts  and  abilities  for  the 
fifth  grade;  7 general  and  10  specific  for  the  sixth  grade.  This 
lengthy  list  occasionally  enumerates  objectives  as  applicable  to  one 
grade  only  which  apply  to  all  grades;  the  specific  objectives*'in  many 
cases  can  scarcely  be  distinguisheel  from  general  objecti\es. 

Even  when  the  objectives  expressed  are  fullv  in  accord  with 
modem  educational  principles,  they  are  not  always  held  in  mind  in 
the  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter.  The  topics  pre- 
sented for  teaching  in  such  cases  apparently  represent  an  arbitrary 
■selection,  arbitrarily  imposed,  rather  than  the  fulfillment  of  the 
objectives  proposed,  and  so  the  course  of  study  fails  to  enlist  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
■offered.* 

(3)  Oini'Ssions. — Some  serious  omissions  were  noticed;  {a)  The 
course  doe.s  not  assist  teachers  in  the  grouping  of  pupils,  in  the 
use  of  flexible  time  schedules,  or  in  the  informal  arrangement  of 
equipment,  (b)  Xo  help  is  given  teachers  in  the  use  of  such  fac- 
tors in  independent  or  directed  study  as  the  lesson  assignment, 
instruction  and  practice  in  desirable  study  procedures,  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  reference  materials,  (c)  No  infornEttion  is  given 
them  concerning  the  reasons  for  and  technique  of  adapting  instruc- 
tion to  individual  differences;  nor  suggestions  by  means  of  which 
they  can  aid  accelerated  or  retarded  pupils  to  advance  more  nearly 
to  their  maximum  capacity,  {d)  The  course,  contains  no  steno- 
graphic reports  of  classes  ob^rved,  no  type  lessons,  and  no  lists 
of  questions  to  guide  teachers  in  organizing  and  conducting  class- 
room work,  or  in  using  questions  which  stimulate  children  to  select 
facts  pertinent  to  the  problems  they  are  trying  to  solve,  (e)  There 
are  few  references  to  literature  suitable  for  children's  use,  or  to 
magazines  or  books  for  teachers  treating  theory,  method,  or  sub- 
ject matter.  (/)  There  are  no  lists  of  stories,  poems,  or  pictures 
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from  which  teachers  may  select  those  to  be  taught,  {g)  Teachers 
are  not  lielj^d  to  know  (1)  how  greatly  the  psychological  arrange- 
ment of  subject  matter  which  they  should  use  differs  from  the  logical 
outline  of  subject  matter  which  predominates  in  the  course;  (2) 
how  to  introduce  materials  through  situations  familiar  to  children; 
(3)  how  to  correlate  information  taught  in  one  subject  with  that 
taught  in  another  subject. 

Revision  of  State  course  needed.— The  foregoing  and  other  incon- 
sistencies which  reveal  an  attempt  to  follow  both  present  day  and 
obsolete  psychology  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  course  of 
study  needs  i%vision.  This  revision  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
recent  abundant  professional  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  elemen- 
tary cun  iculum,  including  (1)  reports  of  scientific  studies  and  ex- 
jH-rinients  on  the  curriculum,  and  (2)  those  State  and  city  course.^ 
of  study'  w'hich  reach  a high  standard  because  of  expert  service  and 
adequate  care  in  their  compilation. 

This  ^e^•ise(I  com-se  should  be  based  to  a greater  extent  upon  the 
principles  enumerated  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter;  it  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  children  are  by  nature  active;  that 
tlieir  resix)uses  depend  upon  interest;  that  the  school  should  use 
experiences  tending  to  the  growth  of  social  behavior  as  well  as  to 
increase  of  skill  in  the  conventional  tools  of  learning;  that  more 
than  one  medium'of  expression  is  necessitated;  and  that  the  gen- 
eral objective.<  of  education  are  the  same  for  ail  units  of  the  educa- 
tional process. 

Fhe  leorganized  btsite  department  of  education  recommended  in 
this  report,  when  effected,  should  enable  the  State  to  have  the  advice 
of  experts  in  educational  theory',  acquainted  with  progress  in  ele- 
mentary curriculum  building.  Only  through  sucli  educational  lead- 
ership. directing  the  cooperative  efforts  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tive officers  can  any  State  hope  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the 
formulation  and  use  of  a modern  State  course  of  study. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  THE  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

This  section  of  the  survey  report  is  based  upon  an  examination 
of  SIX  State  primary  bulletins  and  of  material  sent  by  district  super- 
intendents  in  response  to  a request  sent  to  the  85  Utah  district  super- 
intendents “ for  sample  copies  of  all  circular  letters  or  printed  forms 
sent  to  teachers  by  you  or^your  supervisor  or  supervisore.”  Sixteen 
of  the  85  district  superintendents  sent  material  distributed  to 


The  Utah  county  district  superintendents  (especially  those  with- 
out local  supervisors)  entertain  a high  opinion  of  the  primary 
education  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  departmen^of  public  instruc- 
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tion.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  from  a superintendent’s 
•circular  to  principals: 

Will  you  kindly  see  that  the  Inclosed  copies  of  outlines  for  primary  grades 
sent  from  the  State  office  each  month  are- placed  In  the  hands  of  your  primary 
teachers?  There  are  a number  of  teachers  who  are  experiencing  some  difficulty 
In  adjusting  to  the  work  of  the  primary  grades.  They  seem  at  a loss  as  to 
what  materials  and  methods  to  use  and  where  to  get  help.  The  outlines  pro- 
vided should  aid  them. 

All  the  material  (with  one  exception)  inclosed  by  the  district 
superintendents  and  supervisors  is  mimeographed.  It  represents 
painstaking  efforts.  The  amount  distributed  varies  greatly.  Some 
districts  send  teachers  only  a few  pages  a year;  others  send  a great 
•quantity  of  material.  In  mechanical  make-up  and  content  the  ma- 
terial varies  from  pages  hard  to  read,  due  to  the  combined  influence 
•of  a crowded  appearance,  imperfect  mimeographing,  and  a loosely 
•organized  content  bearing  evidence  of  too  great  haste  in  its  compila- 
tion, to  pages  containing  many  pertinent  suggestions  and  recom- 
.mendations  and  well  adapted  to  attract  readers  through  |>erfect 
mimeographing,  clear  language,  and  valuable  content. 

Variaui  types  of  assistance  given  — The  material  which  supple- 
ments the  State  course  of  study  is  discu.ssed  under  the  following 
heads:  Teachers’  meetings,  substitutes  for  and  additions  to  text- 
book content,  aids  in  the  use  of  tests,  use  of  professional  literature, 
assistance  along  seat  work  lines,  and  generalizations  made  on  the 
basis  of  cla.ss  work  obser\’ed# 

Teachers'’  meetings.— AXihowgh  from  other  sources  it  is  known 
that  many  teachers’  meetings  are  held,  the  district  materials  include 
•only  a few  programs  of  such  meetings.  These  programs  furnish 
meager  information,  frequently  giving  only  the  names  of  the  speak- 
ers. Not  even  the  subjects  are  included  in  a number  of  cases.  When 
the  topics  given  are  of  a general  character,  permitting  participants 
to  draw  upon  a previously  acquired  fund  of  general  ^information 
for  discussion,  the  meetings  are  of  little  value  to  teachers.  Occasion- 
ally the  topics  listed,  as  “ Developing  right  attitudes  toward  primary 
reading”  and  “Motivating  pt-imary  reading  from  life  experien^,“ 
are  sufficiently  limited  in  scope  to  indicate  an  effort  to  realize  an  im- 
portant function  of  teachers’  meetings,  namely,  to  influence  directly 
the  teaching  of  those  in  attendance. 

The  following  seems  to  prove  that  we  can  not  assume  that  well- 
chosen  topics  without  follow-up  work,  designed  to  reenforce  the 
program,  will  lead  to  the  improvement  in  teaching  technique  so 
necessary  if  a higher  standard  of  elementary  education  is  to  result 
One  district  superintendent  distributing  much  material  gave  a talk 
entitled,  “•Educational  principles  to  be  emphasized  this  year,”  at  the 
first  institute  m the  fall.  Later  circular  letters  contain  no  reference 
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to  this  subject,  well  fitted  as  it  is  to  focus  the  attention  and  efforts  of 
teachers  throughout  the  year. 

Demonstration  teaching  is  featured  occasionally,  but  the  materials 
<<ontain  no  details  of  such  demonstrations  or  any  reports  of  class 
exercises.  , ■ 

Programs  of  teachers'  meetings  might  well  indicate,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  some  States,  that  definite  preparation  along  some  particular 
line  is  expected  of  every  teacher  in  attendance.  They  should  assi^ 
for  discussion,  often  in  connection  with  demonstration  teaching, 
topics  which  are  so  clearly  defined  and  so  limited  in  scope  that  par- 
ticipants are  oli^ed  to  analyze  tlieir  own  teaching  procedures,  to 
consult  recent  professional  literature  on  the  subject,  to  describe 
their  efforts  to  solve  a problem  or  attain  a certain  aim,  and  by  so 
doing  present  the  results  of  carefully  worked  out  plans  for  the 
<ritical  consideration  and  reaction  of  their  fellow  teachers.  Pro- 
jrrams  of  this  type  make  important  additions  to  the  course  of  study 
'‘ami  materially  assist  teachers  in  working  for  definite  results. 

Substitutes  for  and  additions  to  textbook  content. — Modern  text- 
’ books  such  as  are  generally  found  in  Utah  are  an  important  source 
of  data.  It  is  imperative,  however,  that  teachers  bring  live  material 
into  the  classroom  to  supplement  the  texts.  Subject  matter  present- 
ing new  points  of  view,  summaries  of  recent  industrial  or  social 
developments,  or-  of  research  .studies  and  experiments  are  among 
the  preferred  types  of  material  which  may  be  so  used.  The  primary 
education  bulletips  issued  by  the  State  department  contain  two 
illustrations  of  subject  matter  presenting  new  points  of  view  in  a 
third-grade  project,  “ Our  Dutch  Party,”  and  a fourth-grade  project, 
“ Playing  Santa  Claus.” 

Excellent  suggestions  and  questions  were  found  in  the  circulars 
use?l  in  a few’  districts  in  Utah.  Citations  follow : “ In  addition  to 
the  inventions  mentioned  in  the  text,  pupils  who  are  ahead  of  the 
da.ss  should  look  up  and  make  reports  on  some  of  the  modern  inven- 
tions.” “ Of  all  the  territory  Itu^ia  lost  as  a result  of  the  war,  why 
is  the  loss  of  Finland  the  most  serious?”  “Why  is  recognition  by 
other  countries  a necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  any  country 
securing  its  independence?  ” 

The  prevailing  types  of  material  do  not,  however,  reach  so  high  a 
standard  ^s  the  above,  as  the  following  indicate : 

1.  Some  superintendents  sent  pages  of  informational  material  of 
the  kind  generally  found  in  pupils’  texts  and  reference  books  or  in 
State  couk'ses  of  study  with  no  explanatory  instructions  assisting 
teachers  to  use  the  material  advantageously  and  with  no  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  sending  it.  Material  whicj^is  a close  duplication 
of  the  content  of  textbooks  in  use  or  of  the  Utah  State  course  of 
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study  indicates  lack  of  n definite  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  schooD 
official  distributing  it. 

2.  A few  superintendents  inclosed  lists  of  spelling  words  to  Ije 
used  instead  of  the  regular  speUng  texts  in  each  of  the  several 
srades,  with  no  information  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  words  or 
their  source.  Only  scientific  investigations  requiring  much  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  collaborators  with  adequate  clerical  assistance 
justify  the  substitution  of  new  lists  of  spelling  words  for  lists  avail- 
able in  spelling  texts  which  have  been  deri  ed  by  scientific  procediire 
and  which  explicitly  state  conditions  under  which  words  were 
selected. 

3.  Others  inclosed  directions  which  mi.slead  teachers.  .Vn  er- 
roneous point  of  view’  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  spelling  words  is 
evident  from  the  following  citation: 


You  (the  teacher)  will  find  a miniber  of  words  In  the  sixdluiR  book  not  In 
common  usugre.  Do  not  tench.  Use  your  best  judgment  In  deciding  wlmt  wordff- 
to  eliminate  from  the  li.«t.  Only  those  words  in  the  mloptod  spelling 
which  the  pupil  will  use  in  his  written  dl.sconrsc  should  l>e  taught. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  c(»mpile  lengthy  lists  of  sjHdIing  words 
or  expecting  teachers  to  decide  on  the  spelling  words  to  be  taught, 
superintendents  should  take  advantage  of  the  progress  made  in  adapt- 
ing spelling  material  to  social  use  through  the  work  of  investigators 
during  the  pa.st  I.*)  years.  The}’  should  expect  children  to  learn  to 
.spell  the  words  whose  spelling,  according  to  investigation,  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  demands  of  written  language. 

4.  Among  the  materials  sent  to  teachers  in  Utah  are  copies  of 
stories,  prose  quotations  varying  in  length  from  one  or  two  lines  to 
half  a page  of  a book  of  ordinary  size,  pages  of  memory  gems  and 
entire  poems,  for  use  evidently  in  reading  and  language.  Much  of 
the  poetry  is  suitable  for  adults  only;  a few  j^ections  are  especially 
applicable  to  teachers.  Some  poems  which  children  generally  like 
are  included.  Comparatively  few  poems  of  the  highest  excellence 
are  found  among  those  distributed.  A better  plan  is  for  teachers 
to  select  the  poems  taught  from  the  reading  and  language  texts  in 
use  and  from  standard  collections  of  poetry  th  the  school  library. 
Teachers  need  a list  to  guide  them  in  selecting  from  these  various 
sourbes.  It  is  neither  necessary  n»r  economical  to  furnish  them  with 
copies  of  printed,  or  mimeographed  poems  and  /hymes  made  espe* 
cially  for  their  use.  A list  of  titles  of  poems,  stories,  and  pictures 
assigned  to  each  grade  is  useful.  It  prevents  the  teaching  of  the 
same  material  in  different  grades  and  makes  it  possible  for  teachers 
to  use  the  content  taught  in  preceding  grades  for  purposes  of  com* 
parison,  interpretation,  and  illustration. 

Many  State  courses  of  study  contain  such  lists  as  guides  to  teach* 
ers.  In  lieu  of  a State  list,  or  supplementing  it,  a committee  pf 
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teachers  might  well  be  requested  to  assist  the  sui>ervisor  in  compiling 
suggestive  lists  of  stories,  poems,  and  pictures  for  study  with  the 
names  of  source  books,  whether  separate  collections,  reading  or 
language  texts.  Two  further  advantages  of  such  a list  (State  or 
district)  are  that  teacher-preparing  institutions  through  its  use  cah 
prepare  teachers  to  teach  the  .stories,  poems,  and  pictures  included ; 
and  teachers  in  service  not  already  familiar  witli  them  can  study 
them  and  thus  prepare  to  teach  them. 

An  anal^'sis  of  the  contents  of  certain  portioi^^f  the  textbooks 
in  use  was  distributed  by  some  superintendents.^^his  type  of  as- 
sistance should  be  limited  to  suggestions  that  teachers  use  the  de- 
tailed tables  of  contents  found  in  the  texts  themselves,  and  to  desig- 
nations of  the  chapter  or  page  which  should  mark  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  work  for  each  month  or  term. 

Reorganization  of  subject  matter  found  in  the  course  of  study  or 
texts  may  be  helpful  to  and  needed  by  teachers,  men  such  a re 
organization  is  recommended  by  any  superintendent,  the  new  organi- 
zation .should  be  clearly  stated  and  its  use  explained.  The  supple- 
mentary materials  -furnish  few  instances  of  such  reorganization. 

.S'«7?i77j«ry.— The  use  of  supplementary  materials  \o  enrich  the 
course  of  study,  texts,  and  experiences  of  children  is  to  be  commended. 
However,  such  materials  should  furnish  a content  more  helpful  to 
teachers  than  are  the  five  types  of  materials  just  described. 

Asmtance  in  the.  me  of  tests.— materials  include  copies  of 
informal  and  standardized  tests.  The  informal  test  questions  relate 
to  each  of  several  of  the  elementary  school  subjects  ttad  provide  for 
responses  which  train  in  alertness  and  adaptability,  such  as  sdection 
matching,  completion,  same-different,  and  true-false  Tests.  As  this 
kind  of  testing  has  only  recently  established  its  place  in  educaUfcnal 
practice,  circular  letters  containing  such  tests  give  teachers  imme- 
diate help  and  .stimulate  them  to  adapt  them  or  to  formulate  similar 
tests  oT  their  own. 


The  help  given  in  the  use  of  standardized  tests  in  the  circulars 
examined  mclud^  assistance  in  administering  and  checking  chiefly, 
bcant  attention  is  paid  to  helping  teachers  in  five  essentials  of  any 
testing  program:  (1)  To  discover  the  specific  defecte  of  the  indi- 
vidual  members  of  the  class;  (2)  to  plan  systematically  remedial 
measur^  designed  to  strengthen  weaknesses  after  defects  have  been 
a^ertamed;  (3)  to  adapt  instruction  to  individual  needs;  (4)  to 
plan  t^  and  drills  to  prevent  errors  generally  made;  (6)  to  inter- 
pret the  results  of  the  tests  and  use  these  results  as  a basis  for  better 
teaching. 

The  district  circular  letters  direct  teachers  whose  pupils  fail  in 
informal,  standardized  tests,  in  examinations  of  the  conventional 
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type,  or  in  class  work  generally,  to  ” stop  halting  reading  instantly 
and  have  the  child  study."  or  to  conduct  a thorough  review  of  the 
whole  subje<-t.  This  advice  >eems  mistaken.  Recent  studies  show 
little  iiiiproveinent  in  results  obtained  after  reviews  of  this  type. 
Instead  of  such  general  ailvice  in  regard  to  reviews,  teachers  need 
to  be  shown:  (1)  How  to  induce  pupils  to  participate  more  actively 
in  mastering  subject  matter  and  correcting  defects:  (2)  how  to 
interest  pupils  by  means  of  graphs  and  other  records  to  compete 
with  and  surpass  their  former  achievements. 

Use  of  professional  literature,— circular  letters  contain  a 
number  of  sentences  an<l  paragraph.s  quoted  from  recent  professional 
literature.  Rarely  do  anticipatory  or  subsequent  paragraphs  con- 
tain original  comments  and  explanations  b}’  the  supervisor  suggest- 
ing to  the  teacher  how  she  should  apply  the  content  of  the  e.xcerpts  * 
to  her  own  problems.  E.xtracts  from  professional  books  unaccom- 
panied by  explanatory  notes  or  definite  suggestions  do  little  to 
modify  curriculum  content  or  teaching  method. 

Seat  work. — The  seat  work  assistance  furnished  consists  chiefly 
of  (1)  stenciled  patterns  generally  considered  of  small  educational 
value;  (2)  materials  designed  to  help  teachers  test  pupils*  compre- 
hension in  reading.  Much  excellent  material  of  this  latter' kind  was 
received  from  two  or  three  districts. 

GeneraUzations  on  the  basis  of  class  work  observed  by  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors. — Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  supple- 
menting the  State  course  of  study  through  generalizations  offered 
as  a result  of  class  observations.  These  generalizations  often  lack  in 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  both  thought  and  statement.  Citations 
follow:  (1)  "Elementary  arithmetic  more  often  than  any  other 
subject  of  the  curriculum  except  language  involves  the  inculcation 
of  mental  habits.”  (2)  ” In  addition,  even  more  than  in  subtraction, 
there  will  be  a tendency  to  dawdle  over  the  work.”  (3)  ‘‘During 
the  long  summer  vacation  chiUlrcn  forget  school  work,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  grades.”  (4)  ^ Some 
indications  of  a well-directed,  well-organized,  w'ell-t aught  school: 
The  child  registers  a definite  achievement  every  class  period  and  , 

dav,  working  toward  a final  definite  goal.  There  are  few  class  | 

recitations,  but  much  individual  learning.” 

Occasionally  the  advice  given  violates  educational  principles.  In  , 
the  following  quotation  the  writer  shows  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
principles  of  program  making : Health,  music,  language,  civics,  ( 

history,  penmanship,  physical  education,  nature,  art,  and  ethics  can  ^ 
be  taught  by  having  all  pupils  in  the  room  form  the  class.  This  is  ^ 

almost  necessary  in  a one  or  two  room  school  to  get  the  best  results.  j 
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Generalized  advice  based  on  class  work  observed  is  valuable,  pro- 
vided it  is  clear  and  accurate  in  thought  and  statement  and  based  on 
correct  educational  principles.  It  should  be  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  careful  investigations  wherever  obtainable. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  OFFERED  THE  CHILDREN  OF  UTAH 

Genial  Ktatement. — Each  of  the  five  elementary  school  subjects 
discussed  in  this  tJiird  portion  of  section  2 is  considered  from  the 
following  points  of  view  : 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  State  course  of  study;  its 
tfcatnient  in  the  supplementary  materials;  the  actual  teaching^of  the 
subject  as  observed  by  members  of  the  survey  committee.  A sum- 
marV  and  conclusions  follow  the  discussion  of  each  subject. 

Reftdijj^  in  the  printed  course  of  study, — Many"  of  the  newer  ideas- 
in  the  teaching  of  reading,  the  results  of  the  more  recent  contribu- 
tions made  by  scientific  investigation,  are  found  in  the  Utah  State-  • - 
<‘our.se  of  study.  The  course  recommends:  (1)  Increasing  the  read- 
ing opportunities  offered  children;  (2)  stressing  the  teaching  of 
silent  reading;  (3)  subordinating  reading  mechanics  to  fought  in- 
terpretation; and  (4)  keeping  reading  material  relatively  easy,  .so- 
that  pupils  are  relieved  from  spending  much  time  determining 
tnehnings  and  pronunciations. 

At  times  the  course  loses  sight  of  the  changes  in  methods  of  in- 
struction justified  by  recent  investigations  in  that  it  fails'to  give  or 
only  mention.s  briefly  information  which  teachers  need  along  the 
following  lines : (1)  The  newer  kinds  of  materials  helpful  in  increas- 
ing rate,  checking  comprehension,  and  remedying  defects  discovered 
by  tests;  (2)  the  technique  of  assisting  pupils  to  apply  the  ability 
developed  through  the  use  of  silent  rending  textbooks  to  the  study 
of  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  hygiene; 

(3)  the  use  of  textlmoks  in  these  informational  subjects  from  the 
fourth  grade  on  to  supplement  the  use  of  reading  texts  for  silent 
reading  practice;  (4)  the  value  of  and  procedure  in  group  reading; 

(5)  the  meaning  of  an  adequate  amount  of  reading  material;  (0) 
the  measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  reading  instruction  by  stand- 
ardized tests;  (7)  the  means  by  which  teachers  can  acquaint  them- 
<elvos  with  progres.s  in  teaching  rending  which  has  resulted  from 
scientific  study  of  I'eading  problems. 

In  a few  instances,  as  the  following  .statements  exemplify,  the 
itandards  .set  are  too  difficult  of  attainment:  (1)  “Toward  the  en<l 
)f  the  third  grade,  children  should  grasp  the  gist  of  a paragrapli 
It  a glance.”  (2)  “ By  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  children  should 
mow.  many  of  the  world’s  best  selections  of  lyric  and  pastoral 
H>etry.”  (8)  Certain  sixth  grade  suggestions  for  “ comprebausiojn 
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or  interpretation  ” recommend  that  pupils  find  the  author's  pur- 
poses and  list  as  one  possible  purpose:  “ To  develop  some  philosoph- 
ical truth.” 

Greater  care  in  unifyin^^  the  course,  and  a better  understanding; 
of  the  implications  involved  in  the  reading  objectives  listed  in  it, 
\v<uild  have  eliminated  the  following*  fronj  Hie  course:  (1)  The 
premature  introduction  of  phonetic  analysis;  )(2)  the  inclusion  in 
the  desirable  aims  of  first-gi*ade  reading  of  “ ibUity  to  tell  a story 
in  connection  witluiature  ob-servatiiin^Iiealth.  and  literature  talks'  : 
(•1)  this  direction  fur  the  beginning  tV4>rk  in  the  primer,  “It  is 
best  then  to  use  two  basalJx>oks  at  the  shmc^inie,  one  in  the  fore- 
noon and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  change  from  easy  to  J 
difficult  reading  is  too  great  in  any  one  book’to  follow  it  page  by 
page.”  That  such  a tlirection  would  be  sure  to  defeat  its  purpose 
may  be  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  very  gradual  and  careful 
introduction  of  new  words  in  the  first  15  or  20  pages  of  many  of 
the  recently  issued  primers  and  a comparison  of  this  numl>er  with 
the  far  greater  number  of  words  pupils  are  required  to  learn  if 
two  primers  are  used  at  first. 

The  following  instances  of  indefinite^ess  or  lack  of  clearness  in 
directions  and  comments  are  apparently  due  to  haste  in  compilation, 
a characteristic  too  generally  obtaining  in  the  formulation  of  State 
courses  of  study;  (1)  “Silent  reading  means  the  effective  increase 
of  rate  and  comprehension.”  (2)  “ Much  reading  on  a low  gradient 
is  better  than  many  word  drills.”  (3)  “ List  pupils  according  to 
their  ability  to  think,  to  work  definitely  toward  the  eradication  of 
difficulties  through  the  use  of  phonics,  simple  word  study  and  drills 
for  speech  control.”  (4)  The  chief  aim  of  the  teacher  in  reading 
aloud  to  her  pupils  is  “ to  call  the  minds  of  the  children  into  strong 
action  through  the  stiitiulation  of  the  author.”  (5)  Choose  solu- 
tions that  present  real  or  possible  situations;  or  situations  that 
present  some  truth;  situations  that  develop  imagination, and  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  provoke  thought  and  mental  grasp  of  realities.” 
A number  of  recent  State  courses  of  study  assist  teachers  of  read- 
ing to  a greater  extent  than  does  the  Utah  State  course  (1)  to  work 
consciously  to  develop  strong  motives  fbr  and  a permanent  interest 
in  reading;  (2)  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  variation  in  the  mental 
ages  of  young  children  and  its  significance  in  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing them  to  read;  (3)  to  select  and  use  certain  types  of  reading  ma- 
terial in  such  a way  that  pupils  will  get  from  them  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  act  in  new  situations;  (4)  to  develop  initial  reading  les- 
sons based  on  experiences  of  children;  (5)  to  provide  children  with 
extended  practice  in  seeing  words  in  groups,  a necessary  skill  if 
economy  in  word  recognition  is  to  be  reached.  The  test  type  of 
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training  will  build  up  desirable  habits  of  word  recognition  and  elim- 
mate  undue  reliance  upon  phonetic  analysis. 

Reding  in  the  district  materials.—The  district  materials  give 
teachers  much  detailed  help  in  the  teaching;  of  reading.  The  fol- 
lowing  statement  found  in  a circular  letter  is  typical : “ Let  the  fast 
readers  go  as  fast  as  they  can  and  add  the  slower  ones  to  these 
groups  as  fast  as  you  can.  Yon  should  be  changing  the  personnel 
of  these  groups  continually.” 

Circular  letters  from  another  district  tell  of  a campaign  *to  get 
books  into  the  pupils’  homes  in  the  interval  between  the  open- 
ing of  schools  in  the  fall  and  Christmas  time.  These  letters  kept 
the  schools  informed  of  progress  made,  stimulated  them  to  make  use 
of  posters  and  speeches,  and  emphasized  the  value  of  these  actiVities 
as  training  ,n  English  apart  from  promotion  of  their  immediate  end. 
Over  800  books  chos^p  chiefly  from  a^earefully  compiled  list  were 
thus  placed  in  homes  and  doubtless  did  much  to  foster  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  reading  habit  among  the  pupils  of  the  district. 

In  contrast  to  this  helpful  type  of  supplementary  materials,  the 
advice  given  in  the  outlines  distributed  in  some  districts  fails  to 
conform  to  modem  standards  as  the  following  quotations  show 
A superintendent  suggests  that  third-grade  pupils  should  be  given 
^pplementary  books  to  read  at  their  seats,  “even  if  the  child  does  at 
first  nothing  more  than  pick  out  from  the  printed  page  the  words  he 

know.s,  he  will  be  gaming  in  facility  and  power,  and,  above  all,  in 
interest. 

“In  testing  comprehension  in  primary  reading  use  reproduction. 
Try  the  telling  of  stories  by  relays;  that  is,  let  one  child  commence 
the  story,  let  the  next  take  up  the  narrative,  and  so  on  until  it  is 
c^pleted.  Give  credit  for  minor  details  that  are  recalled  and 
eniphasize  the  importance  of  every  point  in  the  story,  however  small ' 
It  may  .seem.  Have  children  avoid  the  exact  words  of  the  text.” 

In  a fwv  districts  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  siigge.stions  given 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  phonics  would  make  too  strenuous  de- 
mamls  of  pupils.  Typical  examples  of  the  type  of  phonetic  work 
which  fails  to  agree  with  the  point  of  view  held  by  present-day 
educational  leaders  are  the  following: 

In  a second-grade  phonics  test  sent  to  teachers  in  one  district  they 
are  directed  Ix)  “write  the  following  words  on  the  board,. one  at  a 
time,  and  call  on  pupils  individually  to  get  words  independently, 
applying  their  phonics.”  The  list  of  20  words  given  includes  Ucketv, 
^ke?ied,  enemies,  and  trespass.  In  another  district,  among  many 
o^^her  words  included  in  a list  for  first-grade  phonics,  are  these: 
tflmcUy,  translate,  clinker,  scripts.  ' ' 
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In  a third-grade  phonics  test  teachers  are  directed' to  have  “each 
pupil  apply  the  rule  for  pronouncing  the  following  words:  c,  in 
picture;  g in  generous;  k in  knee;  ai  in  complaint;  final  e in 

laughable^  . . 

The  work  of  the  first  year  decides  the  child’s  attitude  toward 

phonics.  Pupils  should  Areadily  learn  the  elementary  somid^s  and 
combinations  of  sounds  which  are  most  used.  If  one  equivalent  of 
a sound  is  given,  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  all  the  equivalents 
of  the  sound  given  and  spell  and  write  many  words  containing 

di  If  event  symbols. 

The  work  of  the  first  grade  is  largely  memorizing  certain  sounds 
and  sound  combinations.  The  work  of  the  second  grade  is  acquiring 

facility  in  the  use  of  this  knowledge. 

“ In  the  fifth  grade  precede  every  oral  reading  lesson  with  a word 

or  phonic  drill.” 

The  actual,  teaching  of  reading.— keen  interest  in  the  teaching^ 
of  reading  observable  in  a number  of  schools  was  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  the  adequate  supplies  of  thoroughly  up-to-date  reading 
material  generally  found.  There  were  strong  points  in  the  reading 
work  seen  by  meniber.‘<  of  the  survey  staff  in  schools  visited. 

(1)  Primary-gr^tle  pupils  on  the  whole  read  fluently.  This  was  due 
to  reading  through  a number  of  books  rather  than  too  much  repeti- 
tion of  a limited  amount  of  reading  material.  (2)  Teachers  showed 
considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  a variety  of  checks  to  determine 
pupils'  comprehension  of  content  read  silently.  (3)  The  sectioning 
of  reading  classes  into  small  groups  for  reading  practice  was  com- 
mon in  some  districts.  This  procedure  had  greatly  augmented  the 
amount  of  reading  done.  (4)  Excellent  home-made  and  conimeraal  \ 
seat-work  material  used  by  children  did  much  to  reenforce  class 

instruction  in  some  systems.  ^ 

Occasionally  these  weaknesses  were  apparent:  (1)  Children  were 
reading  word  by  w'ord  as  the  teacher  wrote  or  printed;  (2)  they 
liwere  pronouncing  words  and  phrases  in  concert;  (3)  teachers  were  ' 
Vusing  thoroughly  fbrmal  procedure  and  children  gave  no  indication 
of  interest  or  understanding* 

Summary  and  conclusions. — A revision  of  the  present  course  o 
study  in  reading  may  well  consider:  (1)  That  changes  in  line  with 
the  results  of  research  and  scientific  investigation  be  included; 

(2)  that  appropriate  standards  be  set  up;  that  the  objectives, 
aims,  and  guidance  given  l>e  harmonized;  (4)  that  guidance  be  given 

ilefinitely  and  clearly.  ^ ' , 

The  State  course  of  study  in  arithmetic.— State  course  in 
arithmetic  gives  teachers  considerable  help  along  three  lines:  (1)  It 
enumerates' general  and  specific  objectives  to  be  attained  thiough 
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the  teaching  of  this  subject;  ''(2)  lists  the  topics  to  be  taught  during 
each  term  of  the  elementary  school;  and  (3)  recommends  methods 
for  the  teaching  of  a number  of  arithmetical  processes.  The  course 
for  the  first  two  giades  is  especially  helpful  in  its  discussion  of  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  the  school  and  home  eA))eriences  of  children  and 
in  its  tabulation  of  suitable- means  for  ftirnishing'and  extending 


Inconsistency  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  list  of  general  and 
specific  objectives  given  contains  directions  to  teachers  regarding 
jirocedure,  such  as  “ Emphasize  oral  work”  and  “Develop  habits  of 
ar'ciiracy,”  interspersed  among  real  objectives.  ^ 

I'he  information  given  teachers  in  some  instances  lacks  clearness, 
- as  may  Ik*  seen  from  the  following:  “ Make  all  problems* genuine: 
that  is.  have  a few  of  the  quotients  come  out  even.”  “Attention 
should  be  called  to  economical  methods  of  thinking.”  “ Fimda- 
mental  combinations  in  fractions  should  he  fixated  in  consciousness 
through  drill.”  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade, ‘“the  different  abili- 
ties with  integers,  fractions,  and  decimals  should  l>e  fully  orga^iized.” 
Some  general  advice  is  given  teachers  regarding  the  use  of  standard 
tests,  but  more  emphasis  should  he  placed  on  their  specific  values. 
The  course  should  help  teachers  to  know  how  through  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  tests,  (1)  to  substitute  knowledge  of  each  indi- 
Mthials  specific  difficulties  for  the  vague  knowledge  teachers  gen- 
erally have  of  the  we/iknesses  of  a class;  (2)  to  mahe  provision 
through  differentiated  as.signments  for  those  needing  more  drill  and 
or  those  ready  for  new  work;  (3)  to  ckssify  the  errors  mr, da  by  chil- 
dren and  thus  be  able  to  work  for  their  prevention  (investigators 
^ have  found  that  arithiVietic  errors  made  by  thousands  of  children 
belong  to  a very  few  types,  and  so  can  be  prevonled  to  a large  ex- 
fent);  (4)  to  devise  promotional  schemes,  giving  due  weight  to 
residts  attained  in  reasoning  tests  in  ai  ithmetic  as  well  as  those 
designed  to  measure  skill  in  fundamentals. 

1 he  course  in  the  intermediate  grades  would  be  strengthened  by 
the  inclusion  of  suggestions  for  correlating  the  work  in  arithmetic 
with  problems  derived  from  geogra|iJiy  and  civics  and  from  the  daily 
lives  of  people  and  by  offering  teachers  definite  a.ssi.-^tance  in  hel{ring 
children  to  solve  problems  they  can  not  solve  unaided. 

Several  recent  courses  include  treatment  of  the  following,  which 
might  well  appear  in  a revised  Utah  course  of  study:  (1)  The  use 
of  class  and  individual  graphs  to  motivate  the  work  in  arUhraetic 
and  the  value  of  pupils’  learning  to  read  and  make  simple  grapha. 
(2)  The  value  of  substituting  motivation  in  general  for  the  excessive 

rCDetition  t^fiohors  nrA  lilrAlv  • i i 
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the  use  of  flash  cards  havinn;  s.-^ntences  printed  on  them  containing 
the  vocabulary  usually  found  in  firithmetic  problems  (see  Montana 
State  courses)  or  bv  any  similar  procedures,  so  that  the  technical 
terms  used  will  l>e  understood.  (4)  The  use  “of  Hash  cards  conta.n|| 
in<T  figures,  and  other  necessary  equipment  aiding  the  economical  and 
effective  teaching  of  this  subject.  (0)  The 

to  work  problems  involving  the  combinations  learned.  (6)  Ihe  tre-. 
quent  consultation  of  trwo  or  thri#e  tc.vls  in  antlunctic,  thus  saving 
time  in  the  composition  of  problems  and  oxain\)lcs. 

Antkmetic  in  the  distriet  matcrMh.—'Vhe  district  materials  help 
teaclJers  to  apportion  the  distribution  and  amount  of  practice  neces 
sarv  in  onler  to  i, revent  both  freipient  piqul  failures  and  iiiulue  ex- 
penditure of  time  .spent  in  drills.  They  inclmle  many  test.s  .iesigned 
to  be  -dven  to  pupils,  but  are  often  unaccompanied  by  any  explana^ 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  They  conti|ln  many  directions  to 
teachers  which  at  times  lack  definiteness  or  aevuracy  or  both, 
tions  fono\<^^  (1)  “It  isn’t  how  mach  work  fhe  child  cours,  but 
how  bo  .loos  it,  that  counts.”  (2)  -‘In  lx.th.oHl  ,an.l  wntlon  work 
the  introduction  of  the  time  element  will  a.l.l  interest  and  will  help 
in  the  attainment  of  the  en.l,  namely  to  n.ake  autoniaUc  the  knot.  • 
edee  of  fundamental  facts.”  (»)  “Alonf!  w,th  the  ate  ruei  w...  k a 
learninc  the  multiplication  facts  must  uo  simple  problems  to  mnk 
the  facts  alive  and  full  of  usefulness  lo  the  chddreil  (4)  One  of  the 
points  the  children  will  1*  held  for  in  the  fourth  |.Tade  js  long 
division,  “first  of  two,  then  of  three  digit  J’y 

divisors,  then  problems  gradually  incjicasing  in  .ifficulty,  (a) 
“ Assign  scat  work  that  will  require  pupils  to  concentrate. 

\shoiild  not  be  permitted.”  (6)  “In  the  third  and  fourih  jrrodn 
\thc  beginning  of  school,  review  arithraet-.e  at  least  two  wee  s, 
a ^ild  forgets  many  things  during  his  vacation.  No  more  wri  en 
wolk'iuhould  be  assigned  in  any  subject  than  the  teacher  can  nnd 

tn  the  does  work  ob>erued.—ln  some  schools  objertin 
lealhing  through  the  use  of  “ playing  store  ” showed  excellent  iia 
of  a natural  <ftu.tion  for  developing  both  skiU  in  nr.thmct.c 
ability  in  the  ^ of  English.  The  use  of  Courtis  s practice  teats 
elwks  bv  W^  pupils  were  learning  to  tell  time,  were  among 
1 onip-tolJe  Equipment  observed.  Considerable  class  t,« 

T rem,  worS  b^pila  «t  their  seats.  The  time  Ipst  in  clw-sH 
eh«Wng  can  be  saved  b^tjving  pupils  check  each  exaniple  imm^ 
ately  afer  working  it  and  taking  by  means  ol  » hey  m the  W 
or  L provided  bj  the  te4ch>w(,  the  close  of  the  study  .mricrf  « 
Iring  the  first  few  minutes  of  tfih  recitation  period.  ConsUd 
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vigilance  will  be  necessary  to  establish  checking  as  a habit  in  the 
children,  but  it  is  a necessary  habit  for  them  to  form. 

To  economize  class  time,  the  course  of  study  should  lead  teachers 
to  appreciate  the  purpose  of  having  pupils  explain  problems  which 
have  been  solved.  Problem.s  are  explained  to  help' pupils  who  fail 
to  work  them  or  because  the  teacher  uses  this  means  of  checking 
the  individual’s  grasp  of  the  problem.  If  for  the  former  purpo.se, 
only  those  problems  upon  which  someone  ju.stly  needs  help  should 
1«‘ explained.  These  will  he  a few  if. the  assignment  i.s  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  If  the  second  value  is  desired,  only  tho.se 
pupils  whose  independence  in  work  can  not  be  taken  for  granted 
should  be  asked  to  explain.  If  time  is  taken  to  teach  children  how 
to  usd  textbooks  wdth  lessoiw  given  in  interpreting  problems  similar 
in  method  to  that  used  in  other  silent  reading  lessons  (see  Montana 
course  of  studyj,  much  of  this  kind  of  trouble  will  disappear. 

SvT?mnrt/  and  coiu:lvsrons, — A revi.sed  course  of  study  in  tirith- 
metic  i.s  needed.  It  should  help  teachers  to  sectire  profitable  use 
of  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  study  by  pupils  at  their  seats 
and  during  the  class  period  by  applying  to  the' teaching  of  arith- 
metic the  conclusions  reached  by  scientific  studies.  Definite  pro- 
(•e.liii‘<‘.s  for  helping  teachers  should  be  incorporated : (1)  To  instruct 
pupds  in^hg  construction  of  graphs  an^  develop  in  them  appre-, 
elation  of  the  value  of  graphs  and  facility  in  tlieir  use:  (2)  to  give' 
pupils  an  understanding  of  and  to  te.st  them  on  their  comprehen- 
sion of  the  technical  language  of  arithmetic;  (3)  to  use  the  best 
t,vpe.s  of  practice  and  drill  materials  and  methods:  (4)  to  enrich 
die  study  of#  arithmetic  by  capitalizing  the  general  and  deep  inter- 
est of  children  in  facts  of  quantity  through  the  adequate  provision 
of  opportunities  for  study,  discussion,  and  siSliition  of  problems  of 
intrinsic  importance. 

langmge  in  the  State  course  of  study.— The.  State  cour.se  of  study 
•n  language  guides  teachers  to  stimulate  in  children  an  interest  in 
acquiring  skill  in  expression  through  imitation  and  through  enrich- 
ment of  their  vocabularies.  It  explicitly  states  that  teachers  need 
to  keep  in  mmd  the  interrelationships  existing  between  language ' 
teaclimg  and  the  use  of  English  in  all  classes.  It  advocates  the 
use  0 excursions  to  extend  experience,  drill  on  specific  words  (given 
in  the  course)  in  order  to  secure  good  usage'  and  the  writing  of 
cooperative  stories  in  which  pupils  furnKOi  the  sentences  and  the 
teacher  after  guiding  their  necessary  alteration  acts  as  the  class 
secretary  apd  writes  them  on  the  board. 

. As  el^where  in  the  State  course  of  study,  an  objective  li.sted  in 
one  grade  only  is,  because  of  its  general  character,  equally  appli- 
cable to  aU.  “ To  have  children  show  effi.ciency  in  the  use  of  Ei^- 
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lish  ” is  no  more  a second-^ade  objective  than  it  is  a sixth-grade 
objective.  If  stated,  it  should  be  an  objective  for  the  elementary 
‘course  in  English.  Directions  are  called  objectives,  as  shown  m 
the  following  instance ; “ Continue  to  encourage  the  u»  of  simple 
sentences;  also  good  arrangement  of  thought.”  An  objective  given 
for  teaching  language  in  the  elementary  school,  namely,  “to  teach 
children  to  hear  and  read  intelligently,”  is  really  an  objective  for 
the  teaching  of  reading,  or  for  the  elementary  school  as  a whole. 

A few  of  the  sugg^ions  and  directions  given  are  defective  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following,  ways:  They  are  vague,  misleading, 
or  only  partly  true.  Citations  follow:  (1)  “Have  the  stories  told 
in  short  sentences  and  have  few  sentences;”  (2)  “ One  error  should 
be  given  remedial  attention  for  a week  or  more  through  language 
games.  thS  reviewed  at  least  once  a week  throughout  the  year.” 
Among  the  omissions  m^r  be  mentioned:  Lists  of  stories,  poems, 
and  pictur^;  compositior^ales ; and  definite  assistance  in  the 
pupils’  use  of  the  blackboard  in  language  classes.  This  use  should 
bl  emphasized  and  a workable  scheme  such  ns  the  following  de- 
scribed: After  pupils  have  spent  a portion  of  a class  period  in 
writing  at  the  blackboard,  the  writing  should  cease  and  the  teacher 
and  the  ptipils  should  critically  read  the  s^nces  written  by  the 
different  members  of  the.class.  Through  tl^operation  of  all  the 
excellencies  and  errors  are  discovered  and  noied  and  the  latter  cor 
rected  soon  after  their  commission.  Different  State  courses  recom- 
mend this  provision  for  commendation  and  correction  following 
close  upon  composition.  In  the  hands- of  an  alert  teacher  it  yields 
jrood  results. 

The  Utah  State  course  of  study  fails  to  help  teachers  to  appre- 
ciate adequately  that  growth  in  language  is  most  certain  to  result 
when  childpcn  having  ideas  to  expre^on  real  or  imaginary  inter- 
esting experiences  are  given  opportumtles-tcr  speak  and  write  freelv 

about  them,  . • j u 

Language  in  the  district  materials.— The  materials  distributed  by 

one  superintendent  suggest  definite  ways  of  developing  and  utiliz- 
ing pupils’  own  experiences:  outline  plans  for  the  w-riting  by  pupils 
of  themes  which  they  are  to  send  to  him;  reproduce  themes  written 
by  <;hildren  in  different  schools  with  marks  given  which  teachers  are 
urged  to’ use  for  purposes  of  comparison;  list  samples,  for  correction 
by  the  children,  of  incorrect  sentences  taken  from  themes  written 
|)y  the  children  of  the  superintendent’s  district  and  sent  to  him  by 
the  teachers. 

This  superintendent  reenforces  the  suggestions  made  in  the  State 
course  of  study  that  oral  language  work  be  consider!^  a nedessary 
preliminary  to  written  language  work  In  elefhenlary  grades  in  the 
following  statement:  “It  is  imjierative  that  children  bo  not  allowea 
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to  attempt  written  work  for  which  they  have  not  had  complete  and 
adequate  preparation.” 

He  helps  teachers  to  develop  spontaneity  thus : “ Let  the  child 
express  of  play  a part  as  he  sees  it.  It  is  the  differences,  the  orig- 
inality, that  make  it  interesting  and  that  justify  repeated  playing 
of  a story  before  the  same  audience.!’ 

A good  illustration  of  motivation  of  langauge  work  is  afforded 
by  the  use  made  of  the  languap'  possibilities  in  the  book  campaign 
mentioned  in  the  reading  section  of  this  report.  Pupils  prepared 
talks  to  give  before  organizations  of  teachers,  parents,  and  citizens  j 
prepared  posters  and  announcements  to  be  used  in  the  campaign. 
The  superintendent  stressed  the  value  of  these  activities  as  language 
training.  Their  values  in  language  and  civic  instruction  undoubt- 
edly repaid  all  teachers,  apart  from  the  number  of  books  purchased. 

Language  elms  work  observed.— In.  some  schools  pupils  spent  an 
undue  proportion  of  time  reproducing  stories  told  to  them  by  the 
teacher  or  read  by'  them  at  their  seats  without  guidance  on  the 
teacher  s part.  In  other  schools  pupils  were  strengthening  and 
developing  faulty'  habits  of  technique  through  the  copying  of  their 
own  written  work  containing  many  uncorrected  errors.  The  first 
procedure  is  a result  of  unwarranted  confidence  in  the  belief  that 
reproduction  should  occupy  any  considerable  time  in  the  language 
class  period ; both  procedures  illustrate  poor  tgaching  practices. 

Many  teachers  fail  to  use  the  textbook  (a  modem  one)  and  sub- 
stitute  for  it  a haphazard  selection  of  material.  If  good  results  are 
to  lie  attained,  disuse  of  the  language  textbook  necessitates:  (1)  Ex- 
tensive preparation  on  the  teacher’s  part;  (2)  a careful  record  of 
the  work  done;  (3)  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  coordinate 
language  teaching  with  the  teaching  of  other  subjects;  (4)  a tenta- 
ti^e  outline  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  who  has  the  pupils  the  next 
year.  Experience  proves  that  teachers  on  the  whole  fail  to  make 
the  preparation,  the  record,  and  the  outline  necessitated.  They 
make  little  attempt  to  coordinate  the  work.  * 

In  general,  it  is  far  wiser  to  require  familiarity  with  the  text  on 
the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Up-to-date  texfs  in  language  - 
are  fully  as  necessary  as  similar  texts  are  in  geography  and  history; 
they  guide  teachers  and  save  the  time  and  attention  which  must  be 
de\oted  to  recording,  coordinating,  and  outlining  the  work  if  no 
text  is  used.  In  addition,  a good  text  presents  teachers  with  a per- 
spective which  stimulates  them  to  prepare  for  their  language  teach- 
ing with  a more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  problem;  and  to  put  forth 
efforts  to  develop  originality  in  pupils  and  to  lift  this  original  work 
above  the  commonplace. 

ho  attentibn  is  given  in  the  State  course  to  the  study  of  grammar 

m the  first  six  grades.  The  sound  sense  shovfh  in  this  omission  ia 
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nullified  by  teachers  and  superintendents  in  practice.  The  wisdom 
of  the  introduction  of  grammar  instruction  below  the  seventh  grade 
is  to  be  seriously  questioned. 

Only  such  portions  of  grammar  as  are  needed  to  improve  children’s 
written  and  spoken  English  are  essential  in  th®  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Teachers  need  help  through  a State  course  of  study  or  from 
superintendents  and  supervisors  to  teach  these  portions  as  they  are 
needed  in  connection  with  language  activities. 

Intermediate  grade  teachers  should  be  cautioned  not  to  substitute 
grammar  for  the  language  work  adapted  to  pupils’  needs  in  the 
intermediate  grades.  Careful  planning  and  thought  are  required 
• to  develop  in  intermediate  grade  pupils  the  language  habits,  skills, 
attitudes,  ideals,  and  appreciations  of  which  present-day  education 
approves.  No  time  should  be  taken  for  the  teaching  of  grammar. 

Summary  and  conclusions. — In  revising  the  language  section  in  the 
State  course  of  study,  care  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
word  “objective”  to  its  usual  connotation;  to  make  suggestions  and 
directions  explicit  and  accurate:  to  include  such  teaching  helps  as 
lists  of  stories,  poems,  pictures,  and  the  like. 

The  revised  course  should  do  more  to  help  teachers  to  stimulate 
and  guide  children  to  better  oral  and  written  expression.  This  will 
necessitate  the  inclusion  of  directions  by  the  study  and  application 
of  which  teachers  may  learn  how ; 

(1)  To  guide  pupils  to  use  their  own  experiences  to  advantape  | 
through  the  Choice  of  appropriate,  carefully  selected,  limited  pha.ses  ^ 
of  topics  on  which  to  speak  and  write ; 

(2)  To  create  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  happiness  in  the 
classroom  tending  to  develop  spontaneity  and  originality  in  chil- 
dren’s utterances; 

,(3)  To  plan  and  administer  frequent  brief  written  exercises  in 
which  an  oportunity  is  provided  each  pupil  (a)  to  write;  (h)  to 
have  what  he  has  written  read  and  cMticized  by  himself,  his  teacher, 
and  his  classmates;  (c)  to  profit  ^ his  own  re-reading  and  the 
reading  and  comments  of  his  teacher  and  classmates  in  making  any 
^ necessary  corrections; 

(4)  To  extend  responsibility  for  improvement  in  the  use  of 
language  to  other  school  subjects,  thus  making  them  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  sentence,  structure,  choice  of  Avords,  and  correct 
usage. 

Oeography.—The  Utah  geography  courses.  The  three  classes  of 
materials  which  teachers  in  Utah  have  an  opportunity  to  consult 
the  printed  State  course  of  study,  the  mimeographed  outlines  sent 
from  the  Sta«  department,  and  the  district  superintendents’  mate- 
rials— are  considered  in  this  report  under  the  title.  “ The  Utah 
geography  courses.” 
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i aken  as  a whole,  the  emphasis  in  the«Utah  geography  courses  is 
on  factual  knowledge.  Teachers  are  not  shown  how  to  help  pupils 
assemble,  evaluate,  and  organize  the  facts  learned.  Two  typical 
recommendations  advocating  the  fixation  of  facts  through  relentless 
drills  instead  of  through  use  may  be  cited:  “If  a test  is  given  and 
pu])ils  fail,  the  instruction  should  go  on  until  practically  all  the  ' 
pupils  (at  least  95  per  cent)  have  reached  the  desired  objective.” 

" F or  each  unit  of  subject  matter  pre-test,  test,  reteach  (if  necessary) 
and  test  again  up  to  a mastery  level  of  all  pupils  capable  of 
receiving  it.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers  receive  little  guidance  in  the 
coordination  of  facts,  pupils  are  expected  to  become  proficient  along 
this  line.  The 'following  sixth-grade  standard  is  too  difficult  of 
attainment  at  that  grade  level,  even  if  much  previous  training  had 
been  given:  “Sixth-grade  pupils  should  be  able  to  take  notes  and 
evaluate  facts  and  principles,  organizing  the  information  acquired 
from  various  sources.” 

Statements  advocating  the  newer  teaching  procedures  are  not 
wanting.  Teachers  are  told  that  it  is  the  children’s  own  self  activity 
that  educates  them.  Occasionally  a specific  activity  is  recommended. 
Illustrative  prolAms  and  questions  are  included.  However,  in- 
stances of  this  type  of  assistance  are  the  exception.  The  Utah 
geography  courses  do  not  give  teachers  the  kind  of  detailed  assistance 
concerning  problems,  projects,  and  activities  which  teachers  need  and 
find  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere. 

The  oourses  might  well  offer  suggestions  to  facilitate  teachers’ 
acquaintance  with,  and  intelligent  use  of,  the  advanced  geography 
te.xt  in  general  use  in  the  State.  They  do  not  do  this.  That  this 
text  is  well  fitted  to  reenforce  and  supplement  a modern  geography 
coiu'se  of  stud}'  is  shown  by  the  following  sunjraary  of  its  preface. 

The  topics  included  are  confined  to  those  with  the  most  -human 
relationships.  The  authors  have  spared  no  effort  to  consult  a great 
variety  of  sources,  so  that  teachers  may  easily  discover  the  changes 
in  products  and  occupations  resulting  from  the  new  world  condi- 
tions. They  have  accepted  the  modem  <lemand  that  the  learner’s 
present  needs  rather  than  encyclopedic  facts  should  be  the  starting 
point  in  instruction.  The  authors  select  problems  making  a 
strong appeal  to  children  and  present  facts  necessary  for  their 
eolation.  They  raise  live  que.stions  for  class  discussion  and  formu- 
late thought  questions  accompanied  by  references  and  suggestions 
on  how  to  study.  This  organization  of  the  text  makes  it^an  impor- 
tant  agency  for  improving  methods  of  study. 

Suggestiom  from  recent  State  and  city  courses  of  sfwrfy.— Several 
recent  geography  course  succeed  in  their  appeal  and  usefulness  to 
H.'no— 26 10 
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elementary  school  teachers  and  children.  They  meet  teachere  and 
children  on  the  basis  of  their  fimdamental  interests  and  use  their 
experiences  as  a starting  point  to  learn  more  about  such  commonly 
used  products  as  rubber,  linen,  fur,  buttons,  spices,  and  automo- 
biles. They  suggest  interesting  approaches  to  geography  teaching 
through  visi,ting  such  industries  as  a bakery,  where  both  the  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  products  may  start  future  study  5 through 
constructing  maps  ?md  illustrating  them  with  original  drawings  or 
pictures  cut  from  magazines ; and  through  the  compilation  of  scrap- 
books under  definite  classifico,tions,  such  as  geographical  locations, 
raw  and  finished  producls,  races  of  people,  and  climatic  conditions. 

These  newer  courses  of  study  also  emphasize  worth-while  atti- 
tudes to  be  developed  through  geography  teaching.  Friendliness 
toward  other  nationalities  grows  through  studying  the  habits,  cus- 
toms, work,  and  play  of  childrfen  in  other  lands.  National  pride 
in  and  resjject  for  such  American  resources  as  forests,  arid  lands, 
birds,  animals,  and  national  parks  are  strengthened  through  con- 
servation studies.  An  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  among 
sections  of  the  covmtry  which  promotes  their  mutual  growth  and 
prosperity  results  from  studies  of  industries  and  transportatiiin. 

Teachers  are  given  specific  Ijelp  in  the  use  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing through  these  courses  of  study.  They  present  type  lessons  and 
outlines  of  units  of  work  which  extend  over  several  weeks’  work, 
they  suggest  files  for  geography  clippings  and  pictures,  describe  the 
values  and  the  methods  of  conducting  excursions  to  industrial  plants, 

» civic  centers,  and  other  educative  situations,  and  illustrate  how 
children  may  be  helj)ed  to  check  the  accuracy  and  amount  of  their 
acquired  information.  They  advocate  assembling  exhibits  and 
preparing  auditorium  programs  to  which  other  schools  and  grades 
may  be  invited.  To  a large  extent  they  are  formulated  in  terms  of 
projects.  They  show  how  the  development  of  team\york  among 
pupils  is  necessary  to  success  in  project  teaching,  describe  different 
types  of  projects  adapted  for  motivating*  and  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  school  term,  and  emphasize  the  advantages  of  this  method 
over  the  traditional  types  of  teaching.  <r 

Geography  in  the  class  tpork  observed— in  general  faUe<^ 
to  take  part  freely  in  discussion,  to  make  comments  on  what  was 
said  by  other  pupils,  to  add  information  supplementing  what  had^ 
been  given,  to  ask  questions,  to  utilize  to  good  advantage  their  ex- 
periences or  brin^  them  into  the  classroom.  They  took  e\eiything 
for  granted.  Survey  observers  noted  few  instances  in  which  pupils 
questipned  a statement  found  in  the  text,  or  one  made  by  the  teachef' 
or  another  pupil. 

Summary  amf  conclusions —X  revision  of  the  Utah  geography 
courses  should  give  teachers  more  help  through:  (1)  An  improved 
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organization.  The  present  courses  in  centering  attention  chiefly 
upon  a logically  arranged  list  of  topics  tend  to  lead  in  practice  to 
a stereotyped  method  of  procedure  in  geography  which  is  exactly 
^ what  modern  teaching  of  the  subject  aims  to  avoid.  (2)  The  enu- 
meration and  use  of  approved  objectives.  The  objectives  stated  in  the 
introduction  and  elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  course  should  be  those 
generally  accepted  by  experts  in  tlm4;eaching  of  geography. 

/ ndwtrial  arts  in  State  course  o%^tudy. — The  present  State  course 
of  study  for  elementary  schools  of  Utah,  issued  in  1923,  does  not 
recognize  industrial  arts  as  a separate  unit  of  instruction.  It  in- 
cludes phases  of  it  under  geography,  history,  civics,  art  and  construc- 
tion, and  seat  work.  Under  this  last  heading  are  listed  for  the  first 
three  grades  many  activities  which  bear  upon  the  daily  ne<essities 
of  children  and  have  educational  value. 

Under  the  heading  of  art  and  construction,  the  State  course  out- 
’ lines  materials  and  problems,  and  gives  certain  standards  of  attain- 
ment. Teachers  are  not,  however,  given  systematic  guidance  in  ac- 
cord with  modern  standards  for  teaching  the  use  of  materials  helpful 
in  making,  the  useful  beautiful.  Teachers  need  such  guidance  in  ^ 
order  to  plan  for  pupils:  (1)  A systematic  development  of  a graphic 
vocabulary;  (2)  a continuous  growth  in  appreciations  and  specific 
skills  in  handling,  with  some  regard  to  artistic  effects,  such  materials 
as  clay,  wood,  paper,  cloth,  and  cardboard. 

/ ndustinaJ-  arts  in  the  element air^i  schools  of  T’tah. — Evidences  of 
the  beginnings  of  industrial  arts,  with  IKtle  equipment  for  it,  were 
found  in  a few  of  the  elementary  schools.  In  one  of  the  tw’o-teacher 
schools  there  was  an  extra  room  adapted  for  use  of  industrial  arts 
materfals.  This  represented  an  ideal  situation,  which,,  however,  was 
not  fully  utilized.  On  the  whole,  no  well-organized  program  based 
upon  the  daily  activities  and  life  situations  of  the  children  was 
observed  in  the  State. 

X ceded — An  industrial  arts  'program. — State  course  of  study 
should  include  a section  devoted  to  the  industrial  arts. 

Art  plays  an  important  part  in  the  common  necessities  of  life.  A 
definite  and  growing  need  for  instruction  in  art  in  the  schools  is 
apparent.  Aside  from  its  cultural  and  recreational  value,  it  is  used 
in  the  selection  and  wearing  of  clothes,  in  the  furnishing  of  homes, 
and  in  the  practical  work  of  the  trades  and  profesilons.  The  ele- 
mentaiy  school,  through  its  courses  in  drawing,  construction,  and 
appreciation,  should  teach  pupils  to  appreciate  and  demand  the 
arti.stic  a.s  well  as  the  practical  in  life.  The  inspiration  Jpr  indus- 
trial handwork  is  furnished  by  the  other  school  subjects  with  which 
it  correlates  well.  The  practical  scope  of  the  field  of  industrial  arts 
is  indicated  by  the  list  of  projects  u.sually  found  in  such  courses. 
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They  ure  classified  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  records,  utensils,  tools 
and  machines,  light,  heat  and  power,  needed  for  the  comforts  and 
enriched  spiritual  life  of  man.  These  groups  and  their  treatment 
are  briefly  described  by  Winslow  in  “ Organization  and  Teaching  of 
Art,”  as  follows: 

The  topic  of  food  includes  the  tran.sformatlon  of  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk,  meats,  eggs,  and  fish:  clothing,  the  transformation  of  wool,  r.aton. 
linen,  silk,  and  leather;  theller,  the  transformation  of  wood,  stone,  metals, 
clay,  and  cement  to  meet  man's  needs  for  homes  and  public  buildings  (this 
topic  relates  to  architecture)  ; records,  the  transformation  of  wood,  leather. 
*i»etal,  textile  materials,  and  pigments  to  meet  man’s  needs  for  l>ooks.  printed 
products,  painting  and  sculpture:  utensils,  the  transformation  of  metals  and  of 
nonmetalllc  earth  material,  used  for  the  most  part  for  domestic  purposes ; looU— t 
and  machines,  the  production  of  Implements  used  In  manual  labor,  and  the 
more  complicated  n^^anical  devices  called  machines : light,  heat,  and  poicer, ' 
the  transformaUon^^Batural  materials  and  natural  forces  for  the  production 
of  these  commodities^  ' 

The  objectives  of  an  industrial  arts  program  should  be  to  develoi) 
on  the  interest  level  of  the  pupils  certain  abilities,  knowledge,  appre- 
ciation, and  activitie.s  in  connection  with  the  projects  taught.  The 
putting  into  effect  of  an  industrial  arts  course  of  study  in  harmony 
with  modern  educational  philosophy  will  do  much  to  improve  chil- 
dren's everyday  living  between  the  ages  of  6 and  13  yeai'S  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  necessary  to  a later  understanding  of  vocational  needs 
and  of  the  services  rendered  through  the  different  vocations. 

The  repair  and  even  the  making  of  some  of  tihe  ordinary  toys  and 
uten.'-ils  and  the  making  of  much  of  the  equipment  and  appliances 
used  in  connection  with  the  plays,  games,  and  dramatic  work  of 
children  are  among  the  projects  suggested. 

The  work  should  be  offered,  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Both  should 
become  acquainted  with  such  problems  as  those  relating  to  planning, 
heating,  lighting,  furnishing,  and  caring  for  a home.  Both  need 
to  know  the  materials  used  in  house  construction,  their  sources,  costs, 
and  comparative  values’. 

The  subject  of  industrial  arts  teaching  is  a broad  one.  At  the 
present  time  few  teachers  are  well  prepared  to  teach  (he  subject. 
Consequently,  a State  course  of  study  should  include  several  outlines 
carefully  elaborated.  This  report  is  of  necessity  limited  in  the  num- 
ber of  suggestions  it  can  give  for  successfully  carrying  on  an  indus- 
trial arts-pTOgram.  Two  outlines  helpful  in  teaching  one  important 
phase  of  the  subject  are  submitted. 

A project  in  the  field  of  home-making  entitled  “How  Boys  and 
Girls  Can  Contribute  to  a Happy  Home  Life”  is  selected  for  de- 
velopment in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  value  of  mdk 
is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  considered  in  the  study  of  this  project 
The  following  outlines  on  the  contributions  of  boys  and  girls  to  a 
happy  home  life  and  on  the  value  of  milk  are  suggestive; 
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HOW  BOT8  AND  0EBL8  CAN  CONTBIBUT*  TO  A HAPPT  HOME  LITB 


I.  Knmlly  members  responsible  for  a happy  home. 

II.  Home  duties  In  the  intelllf^ent  performance  of  which  boys  and  tflrls 

should  share.  I 

A.  General  household  activities;  (1)  Cleaning  p^ches  and  yard.  (2) 
Running  errands.  (3)  Caring  for  the  baby  and  younger  children. 

(4)  Making  beds  and  caring  for  bedrooms.  (5)  Sewing  on  buttons. 

(0)  Cleaning  silver.  (7)  Keeping  and  putting  things  In  order. 

U.  Activities  connected  with  the  serving  of  food:  (1)  Setting  the  table. 

(2)  Serving  the  meal.  (3)  Clearing  the  table.  (4)  Washing  the 
dishes.  (5)  Caring  for  dish  clothe  and  towels.  (0)  Putting  kitchen 
and  dining  nK>m  In  order. 

C.  Weekly  household  iictivltles;  (1)  Washing.  (2)  Ironing.  (3)  Mending. 

(4)  Cleaning.  (6)  Entertaining. 

Ill  Health  needs  of  boys  and  girls. 

A.  Kinds  of  foo«i8  needed  for  growth  and  repair,  work  and  jduy.  and 

regulatory  jmrjjoses. 

B.  Appropriate  clothes  for  varying  weather  conditions. 

C.  Hygienic  living  conditions. 

n.  Beh.ivlor  characteristics  of  a well-mannered  child:  (1»  In  the  home.  (2) 

At  the  table.  (3)  In  the  schoolroom  and  yard.  (4)  At  entertainments. 

(5)  In  bufftness  places.  (0)  On  the  street  and  In  the  street  car. 

The  project  is  well  adapted  to  tie  up  the  home  with  the  school; 
to  teach  boys  and  <rirls  how  to  become  helpful  in  the  home;  and, to 
develop  in  them  appreciation  of  their  daily  needs  and  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  home  contributes  to  the  satisfaction  of  these  needs. 

OUTI.INE  FOB  TKACHINO  THE  VALUE  OF  MILK 

I.  Source  of  milk. 

A.  Cow8*Jept  free  from  disease. 

B.  Necessity  of  good  breeds. 

C.  Quality  of  milk  influenced  by  cow’s  ration. 

D.  Clean  barns  and  surroundings. 

B.  Sanitary  condition  of  milker’s  clothes  and  hands,  cow’s  bag.  milk 
buckets,  and  strainers. 

F.  Pasteurizing,  capping  and  delivering  the  milk.  * 

II.  Food  value  and  uses  of  milk. 

A.  Its  composition  and  comparison  with  other  foods. 

B.  Dally  amount  needed  by  children. 

^ C.  Different  forms  In  which  milk  may  bt*  taken  by  children. 

III.  Comme'rclal  preparations  made  from  milk  : Malted  milk ; condensed  milk- 
evaporated  milk;  milk  powder. 

n.  Care  of  milk  In  the  home:  Kept  In  sanitary  cellar,  spring,  or  Ice  box  la 
clean  covered  utensils.  ’ 

Since  the  industrial  arts  program  should  be  based  primarily  upoa 
the  daily  necessities  and  interests  of  children  or  the  usage  of  prod- 
ucts fundamental  to  efficient  living,  it  is  apparent  that  the  teaching 
0 industrial  arts  should  enrich  and  stimulate  practically  all  the 
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Other  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  correlate  them  with 
thc’daily  activities  of  life,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  whole  school 

curriculum.  . . . 

In  the  treatment  of  any  topic  the  following  suggestions,  from 

Winslow’s  Organization  and  Teaching  of  Art,  will  be  helpful  to  t e 
teacher  who  desires  to  secure  rather  complete  information  on  the 
topic  chosen.  The  topic  should  be  considered  from  the  following 

points  of  view : 

O)  The  value  of  the  industry  to  man;  bow  we  are  affected  by  It ; (2)  t^e 
evolution  of  the  Indifetry.  Ms  story.  Its  heroes  of  Invention  (history).  (3) 
characteristics  of  the  product ; what  constitutes  excellence ; (4 ) ® 

ployed;  where  they  come  from  (geography):  (5)  ^he  train- 

tools  u-sed:  (7)  healthfulnesa  (hygiene):  (8)  hours  and  wages,  ( ) 

of  the  workers:  (10)  the  part  played  in  the  Industry  by  the  var  ous  school 
subjects;  (11)  the  part  played  by  drawing  and  design;  (12)  references  o 
the  industry  found  In  literature:  (13)  the  Industry  as  depicted  in  painting 

and  sculpture. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  of  industrial  arts  to  the  other 
subjects,  it  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  elementary  teacher 
rather  than  by  a special  teacher.  It  may  seem  advisable,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade,  to  devote  a separate  school  period  per  week 
to  the  subject,  and  wherever  possible  to  provide  a separate  room 
with  the  necc.ssary  equipment,  such  as  beilches,  tools,  and  faci  i jes 
for  the.  teaching  of  food  and-  clothing.  For  the  hftli  and  sixth 
.Trades  in  the  k-(>-:i-:i  plan  of  the  larger  school  systems,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  .the  subjects  taughf  one  perioil  per  week  by  the 
special  teachers  of  industrial  arts  aTtri  home  economics. 

• In  the  one,  two  or  three  room  .schools  witli  eight  grades  .sueh 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  as  suggested  in  this  portion  of  the 
survey  report  is  difficult,  through  time  limitation  on  the  teacher  s 
part  and  lack  of  instructional  equipment.  However,  it  is  p^sible  U) 
do  considerable  in  industrial  arts  teaching  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances by  integrating  its  teaching  with  that  of  other  schoo  sub- 
jects and  by  capitalizing  the  opportunities  afforded  in  rural  life 
for  an  industrial  arts  program.  Rural  children 
tions  concerning  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  more  directly  than  do 
any  others.  They  bring  to  an  industrial  arts 

knowledge  and  an  already  awakened  interest,  which  facilitate  their 

Drocrcss  in  this  subject.  cia  i 

Summary  and  conclusiom.—T\ie.  revised  Utah  elementary  S a e 

course  of  study  should  outline  an  imlustrial  arts  program  which  will, 
(1)  provide  boys  and  girls  with  a graphic  vocabulary  as  a too 
of  expression;  (2)  develop  their  appreciation  of  line,  form,  and 
color;  (3)  develop  a reasonable  amount  of  skill  in  the  use  of  this 
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vocabulary  and  the  use  of  these  media  (line,  form,  and  color)  in  ex- 
pressinfT  home  and  industrial  ideas  and  experiences  acquired  in  the 
study  of  the  elementary  school  subjects;.  (4)  gdve  boys  and  pirls 
alike  selective  information  experiences  which  will  enable  them 
to  become  intelligent  consumers  of  the  common  needs  of  life;  and 
(5)  socialize -their  ideas  an<(^appreciations  for  the  everyday  living 
conditions  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  industrial  pursuits  needed  to 
supply  these  common  needs. 

f % 

Elementary-school  curricula— time  allotment 

•Ik 

(Bast'd  on  Rfu^leH  of  dally  time  achodulo«) 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  school«^voi4  achieved  by  the  pupils 
in  a State  depend  somewhat  upon  the  total  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  time  devoted  to  the  various  school  subjects.  Con.sequently, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  secured  data  showing  the  average  number 
of  minutes  allotted  per  week  to  the  different  school  subjects  in  each 
of  the  grades  of  the  elementary-school  curricula.  District  gnd  city 
superintendents  were  requested  to  select  one  school  from  each  of 
the  four  following  types  and  give  the  time  allotments  as  scheduled 
in  their  daily  programs : Ji  one-teacher,  a two  to  four  teacher,  a 
five  to  eight  teacher,  and  a nine-teapher  or  larger  elementary  school. 
For  comparative  purposes  the  data  requested  were  to  be  from  the 
so-called  “academic  elementary  schools”  and  were  not  to  include 
grades  organized  on  the  platoon  or  the  junior  high  school  basis. 
Both  the  study  (omitting  home  study)  and  the  recitation  periods 
were  to  be  included  in  the  time  allotted  for  each  school  subject. 

Average  aUotmenis  in  Utah  and  in  49  cities.— The  average  (arith- 
metical) time  allotment  for  the  four  types  of  schools  as  reported  by 
22  districts  in  the  State  of  Utah,  together  with  that  for  49  cities 
reported  in  Bureau  of  Education  City  School  Leaflet  No.  19,  “ Time 
Allotments  in  the  Elementary  School  Subjects,”  is  given  in  the 
following  table; 
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During  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  school, course  in  the  49 
cities  used  as  a basis  for  comparison,  the  average  pupil  spends  over 
14  per  cent  more  time  in  school  than  does  the  average  pupil  in  Utah. 
This  additional  amount  of  time  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  an 
I ^extra  year  spent  in  school.  But  regardless  of  these  fewer  hours 
spent  in  school,  the  average  pupil  in  Utah  devotes'  12  per  cent 
more  time  to  spelling  than  the  average  city  pupil ; 10  per  cent  more 
time  to  history  and  civics; 46  per  cent  more  time  to  science,  including 
nature  study;  84  per  cent  more  time  to  hygiene,  including  physi- 
ology; and  16  per  cent  more  time  to  recess  and  supervised  ^lay,  noon 
hour  not  included.  The  larger  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  afore- 
mentioned subjects  in  Utah  than  in  the  49  cities,  together  with  the 
fact  that  a fewer  total  number  of  hours  are  spent  in  school  during 
ihe  period  normally  required  to  complete  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum, results  in  a considerable  decrease  in  the  .amount  of  time 
devoted  to  certain  of  the  other  sujjjects  in  the  curriculum.  Among 
the  subjects  sustaining  the  greatest  percentage  of  loss  when  com- 
pared with  the  city  Schools  are  language,  including  grammar,  which 
is  given  38  per  cent  more  time  in  the  city  schools;  reading,  including 
phonics,  12  per  cent  more  time;  arithmetic,  13  per  cent  more  time; 
geography,  23  per  cent  more  time;  physical  training,  205  per  cent 
more  time;  indu.strial  arts  and  drawing,,  99  per  cent  more  time; 
ftnd  music,  7 per  cent  mord  time. 

In  the  table  here  given  the  time  allotments  are  grouped  and 
totaled  for  all  the  elementary  school  grades  according  to  the 
general  classifications  known  as  the  three  R’s  (subjects  listed  as 
nu.j^bers  1 to  5 in  the  preceding  table),  the  content  subjects  (6  to  10), 
and  the  special  subjects  (11  to  17). 


Table  2.— Time  allotments  in  the  elementarj/  tchool  grades 


Utah 

1 

49  cities 

Subject 
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1 Mlnutps  ^ 
1 per  1 
■ week-  1 
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Pc'f  cent 
total 
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week 
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nO.  0 1 
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4,  vfl*l  1 
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iw.  d 1 

1,  OOd 

Id.  0 

33.9 

% 

• — 

Total 1 

1 lll  1 ^ i j 

1 1 

4, 045 

10. 438  i loao,  11,034 

< ( 1 

mo 

'' — - — . 1 

In  Utah  the  three  R’s  are  allotted  the  same  percentage  of  the 
total  Ume  given  to  all  of  the  elementary  school  subjects  that  they 
are  in  the  49  cities;  the  content  subjects  receive  a slightly  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  time;  whereas  the  special  subjects  receive  a 
sUghtly  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  time.  These  data,  together 
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with  those  in  the  paragraph  pertaining  to  the  relative  loss  or  gain 
in  total  time  given  the  different  subjects  in  I tah  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  49  city  schools,  indicate  tliat  the  allotment  of 
time  to  the  different  subjects  within  each  of  th^  general  groups 
rather  than  to  the  groups  themselves- should  be  studied  by  the  pro- 
posed research. division  with  a view  to  making  reallotments. 

Allotments  in  newer  types  of  schools. — If  the  data  used  in  these 
comparisons  had  been  from  schools  organized  on  bases  of  any  of 
the  comparatively  newer  types  of  schools,  sucli  as  the  platoon,  the 
work-study-play,  or  the  junior  high  school,  instead  of  from  the 
so-called  “ academic  elementary  schools,”  relatively  more  time  would 
Tiave  been  given  to  the  special  subjects.  In  many  case.s  the  lengtli 
of  the  school  day  has  been  increased  in  the  newer  types  of  organiza- 
tions, so  that  the  three  R’s  receive  approximately  ns  -much  tdne 
as  they  do  in  the  “ academic  ” elementary  schools. 

AlLotv\ent  in  first  six  grades:  Utah,  Salt  Lake  Oity,  State  course 
of  study,  45  cities.— Irv  order  to  furnish  data  desired  in  the  inter- 
pretation ot  the  'achievement  test  results,  the  relative  amounts  of 
time  allotted'  to  the  different  school  subjects  in  the  State  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  time  allotments  for  a typicuj 
“academic”  elementary  school  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Ihe  weekly  time 
allotments  totaled  for -the  first  six  grades  are  given  in  each  case. 
Similar  data  from  the  49  cities  and  from  khe  “ Time  apportion- 
ment ” recommended  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  are  also  included 
for  comparati^  purposes. 


TABf.E  3. — Total  average  number  of  minutes  per  week  allotted  to  the  school 
subjects  in  the  first  sir  elementary-school  grades 


Minutes  per  week  Hllntted 
In  grutles 


iVr  wnt  of  total  tinio  u.sioK 
8,801  (average  total  for 
cities)  as  base  \ 
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Table  3. — Total  avcraf/o  numb(T  of  miUutrit  per  teak  allotted  to  the  school 
subjects  in  the  first  six  elrmcntarpschool  j/radcs — Continuod 


Minutes  per  week  allotted 
In  0 grades 

Per  cent  of  to^^l  time  using 
8.801  (average  total  for  49 
cilios)  as  base 
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The  weoki}’  time  allotments  totaled  for  the  first  six  grades  in  Utah 

%uvc*rag(‘  1,087  minutes,  or  12.3  per  cent,  less  time  than  is  given  in  the  • 
40  cities^  in  Salt  linkc  City  it  averages  201  minutes,  or  2.3  per  <’ent 
. less;  and  in  the  allotments  recommended  by  the  State  course  of  study 
it  average.s  «570  minutes,  or  6.5  per  cent  less.  Stated  differently, 
allowing  36  weeks  tolttie  school  year,  a pupil  in  a school  in  Utah 
sj)cnds  approximately  27  weeks  less  time  in  schpol  during  the  first 
sir  years  of  his  elementary  school  period  than  the  average  pupil  in 
the  49  cities;  in  Salt  Lake  City  he  spends  five>weeks  less  time; 'and 
in  the  allotments  recommended 'by  the'Sltffe  course  of  study  he 
spends  14  weeks  less  lime. 

\ study  of  the  percentage  columns  in  the  table  shows  considerable 
variation  among  the  schedules.  During  the  fir.st  six  years  the  aver- 
age school  in  Utah  gives  44.6  per  cent  of  its  time  (using  8,801  min- 
utes as  the  basis  for  the  computations)  to  the  three  R’s;  in  "Salt  Lake 
City,  50,4  per  cent;  in  the  State  Course  of  study,  34.6  per  cent;  and 
in  the  49  cities,  52.8  per  cent.  The  average  school  in  Utah  gives  14.8 
per  cent  of  its  time  to  the  content  subjects;  in  Salt  Lake  City,  14.2 
per  cent;  in  the  State  course  of  study,  22.7  per  cent;  and  in  the  49 
cities,  13.3  per  tvnt.  The  average  srhofib^n  Utah  gives  28.^  per 
^ent  of  its  time  to  the  special  subjects;  jn  Salt  Lake  City,  33.2’ per 
cent;  in  the  State  course  of  study,  36.4  per  cent:  and  in  th«^49  cities, 
33.9  per  cent.^  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  average  school  in  Utah 
gives  a decidedly  smaller  amount  of  time  to  the  three  R’s  and  the 
special  subjects  than  does  the  average  Salt  Lake  City  school,  or  the 
average  school  in  the  49  cities,  whereas  it  gives  a larger  percentage 
of  time  to  the  content  subjects.  That  the  average  school  in  the  Stats. 
devotes.a  proportionally  larger  percentage  of  time  to  this  group  may  • 
* be  partially  explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  pronounced  interest  in 
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history  (especially  local  history),  hygiene,  and  like  subjects  showi 
by  the  followers  of  the  dominant  faith  in  the  State.  For  the  ^nost 
part  a highly  homogeneous  population  is  found  in  the  school  dis-  . 
tricts  outside  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  district.  The  prevailing  form  of 
cooperative  community  life  found  among  the  people,  supplemented 
by  their  interest  in  and  preparation  for  extensive  missionary  prac- 
tices, have  resulted  in  a greater  interest  in  the  social  studies  than  is 
found  in  Salt  Lake  City  or.  in  most  ol  the  States.  In  passing,  it 
may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Utah  State  course 
of  study  in  comparison  with  the  others  given  allots  considerably 
less  time  to  the  three  R’s,  more  to  the  special  subjects,  and  much 
more  to  the  content  subjects. 

Allotment  and  educational  achievement:  Utah,  United  States  aver- 
a(fes. — In  order  to  study  the  effect  on  the  educational  achievement 
of  .the  pupils,  as  measured  by  standardized  tests,  as  influenced  by  the 
time  allotted  to  the  study  of  the  different  subjects,  the  following 
table  hsts  been  prepare^T 

Tahi.k  4. — Time  allotments  and  educational  achievetnent 


3ub)ect  in  Stanford  achievemem  test 


Lang^Ko  ussRe 

ReadiQg... 

Spflllng 

.‘.TilhlDPtlC 

History  and  literature  > 

Nature  study  anti  sdenoo  V 


Elementary  suhool  giBdeji  l^,  inclusive  ‘ AverBRe 

j number  ol 

scliool 

* Per  cent  of  time!  Average  , months 

• ■ » t ^ « I 1 TV  I dTt 


Minnies 
per  week 
alloied  in 
49  cities  ^ 


L.’mh  gives  com-'  nuinber  rif  juiah  pupik 
pared  with  that  i school  • in  grades 

- months 

Utah  pupils' 
are  below 
the  United . 

States  ' 
avenge 


given  in  the  49 
cities 


More 


T.»ess 


I to  8 are 
Ixilow  the 
United 
States 
average 


99r. : 

1,725  

453  ' 0 4 

1,028  

3,094  ' 

1,517 

i 


3.9 

2.7 


1.6 

5.6 

2.8 


17 

3.5 

2.5 
ZO 
Z7 
20 


0,4 

6.0 

10 

3.3 

15 

15 


t Data  taken  from  Table  1.  , . . . . ^ 

* For  comparable  data,  civics,  language,  and  reading  are  included  under  this  heading.  ^ . 

* For  comparable  data,  geography,  hygiene,  Industrial  aria,  and  drawing  are  Included  under  this  heuamg 


In  every  subject,  except  spelling,  the  pupils  in  the  first  six  grades 
in  Utah  not  only  spend  less  total  time  on  the  subjects  tested,  but 
they  are  in  achievement  from  2 to  4.7  school  months  below  the  aver- 
age pupil  in  the  United  States.  In  the  different  subjects  in  the  grades 
they  range  from  0 to  8 School  months  below  the  average  pupil. . In 
spelling,  although  they  spend  more  time  studying  the  subject,  they 
are  2.6  school  months  below  the  average  pupil  in  the  subject.  That 
the  pupils  continue  to  remain  below  the  standard  norms,  becoming 
increasingly  further  below  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  aver- 
aging from  3.3  to  6.4  school  months  (with  a range  from  5 to  12 
school  months  in  the  different  subjects),  is  indicated  in  the  last 
column  of  data  in  Table  4.  ‘ 
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AUotment  and  educational  achievement:  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.— 
The  following  table  has  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  ques- 
• tion,  What  effect  has  the  longer  time  allol^ents  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
district  on  the  educational  achievement  of  its  pupils  compared  with 
that  of  the  pupils  in  the  county  school  districts? 


Table  5. — Time  allotments  and  educational ^hievement  of  elemeniary-soKool 

grades  1 to  7, 


t in  Sutnfnr'l  schiovriiuni:  t»-t 


0 


Uin»?u:iKc  usngf. 

. 



Arithmetic  

History  litmiurc  ' 
V>Mure  simly  


Minutes  jier  week 
aUotled  In  dis- 
tricts • 

9 


f’nunly  *Salt  Lake 
school  City 


Per  cent 
that  time 
ftiven  sub- 
ject in  Salt 
I^ke  City 
exoeedsthat 
given  it  In 
county 
school  dis- 
trict 


I 


Average 
DumbOT 
school 
months 
the  3.  4. 
andTmde 
pupils  In 
Balt  Lake 
City  are 
in  advance 
of  county 
school  dis- 
trict pupils  ^ 


825 

1,025 

24.2  1 

14.5 

1.M6 

1,875 

13.0  1 

ia.3 

682 

9 0 1 

13.3 

1.081 

1,150 

6.4  1 

12.7 

3.081 

3,200 

3.9  ) 

9.0 

1.634 

2,020 

31.7 

9.0 

Data  taken  from  Table  1. 

' For  comparable  data,  civics,  language,  and  reading  arc  included  under  this  beading. 

J For  comparable  <lata,  googrnphy,  hygiene,  industrial  arts,  and  dm  wing  arc  included  under  this 
rjciiding.  4 

A'-rording  to  the  preceding  table,  the  Salt  Lake  City  district 
allots  more  time,  varying  from  3.9  per  cent  to  31.7  per  cent,  than 
the  county  school  districts  to  each  of  the  subjects  tested  in  the  survey.  . 
The  Salt  Lake  City  pupils  score  from  9 to  14.5  school  months  (10  * ^ 

months  arc  con.sidercd  the  equivalent  of  a school  grade  or  year  in  the 
Stanford  achievement  test)  in  advance  of  the  county  district  school 
pupils  in  the  tests  given.  It  will  also  be  noted  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  nature  study  and  science  test,  a positive  correlation 
exists  between  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  the  different  subjects 
and  the  achievement  in  those  subjects.  The  greater  the  additional 
per  cent  of  time  allotted  a subject  in'  the  Salt  Lake  City  district  com- 
pared with  that  allotted  in  the  county  school  districts,  tlie  greater 
the  achievement  Ava.s  fouiid  to  be  between  the  average  pupil  in  Salt 
Lake  City  district  compared  with  the  average  in  the  county  school 
districts. 

Summary  of  recommendations.— I,  The  length  of  the  average 
school  day  in  Utah  may  be  increased  considerably  without  exceed- 
ing the  length  of  the  school  day  for  pupils  or  teachers  found  in  many 
progressive  school  systems.  Consideration  may  well' be  given  to 
irtcreasing  tlie  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year. 
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2.  The  j)ercentage  of  time  allotted  to  the  three  K’s,  the  content 
subjects,  and  the  special  subjects  is  generally  in  accord  with  the 
time  allotments  in  the  49  cities.  However,  the  percentage  of  time 
given  to  the  different  subjects  within  the  groups  should  be  reallotted 
in  keeping  more  nearly  with  the  results  of  scientific  investigations. 

where  possible,  or  standard  practice. 

3.  More  time  should  be  allotted  to  the  -‘special  ” subjects  m accord- 
ance with  the  aims  of  modern  education. 

4.  The  now  research  division  in  the  State  department  of  publn 
instruction,  in  cooiieration  with  the  giaduate  deiiarnnents  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Stale  institutions,  should  collect  and  interpret  dati^  and 
information  concerning  the  relation  and  effect  of  time  allotments  on 
the  educational  achievc-nient  of  elementary  school  pupils. 

time  allotment  and  organization  of  haIjF-day  school  sessions  in 

PRIMARY  GRADES 

I 

There  is  a tendency  among  the  school  districts  of  I tah  to  providf^ 
but  half  a day  of  sciiool  for  the  two  lower  primary  grades.  Ques- 
tions arose  among  tlie  survey  staff  as  to  the  cause  for  this  general 
practice  and  its  relation  to  efficiency  in  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ment of  pupils  concerned.  From  the  findings  of  a study  on  the 
‘-Effectiveness  of  Half-Time  Se.s.^ions*’  recently  made  in  Detroit.’- 
school  superintendents  wilUfind  no  encouragement  for  the  half-day 
plan.  The  Detroit  study  was  made  in  grades  1 and  -J.  and  the 
following  conclusions  were  reached ; 

1.  The  general  effect  Is  unquestionably  harmful.  Half-day  achievement  is 
lower  than  that  of  corresponding  children  who  have  the  advantage  of  full-day 

sessions.  , , 

2.  The  amount  of  harm  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  diminution  lu  the 

time  aUowance.  In  reading  and  spelling,  which  have  much  less  time  in 
day  schedules,  the  achievement  Is  very  much  less  on  the  average : In  arithmetic, 
which  has  almost  the  same  time  allowance  In  half-day  schedules,  the  achieve- 
ment is  about  the  same  as  in  full-day  sessions. 

3.  There  is  apparently  no  differential  effect  upon  children  of  different  sexes. 
That  Is,  boys  and  girls  appear  to  bevlnjured  equally  on  the  average. 

4.  There  is  a slight  differential  effect  upon  children  of  different  ages.  Chil- 
dren who  are  young  or  old  for  their  grade  tend  to  be  injured  somewhat  mote 
than  children  of  normal  age.  , 

6.  The  differential  effect  upon  ability  groups  is  somewhat  surprising,  for  both 
superior  and  Inferior  seem' to  be  Injured  more  than  average  children, 

6 The  harmful  effect  Is  clearly  greater  ui>on  children  with  poor  home  con- 
ditions than  upon  those  with  good  home  conditions. 

7,  The  harmful  effect  is  greater  upon  children  who  have  lower  degrees  of 
control  over  Kpgllsh  than  upon  those  who  have  higher  degrees  of  control. 

Investigation  of  half-day  schools  in  Utah  needed. — Such  a study 
emphasizes  the  need  for  an  investigation  of  half-day  session  schools 

» EffecUTra<>fs  of  Half-nme  Beetlonii,  Roowrch  Bui.  No.  11.  F^b..  1026.  Botird  of 
educAtlon,  Detroit,  Mlcb. 
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in  Utah.  The  survey  staflF  made  an  inquiry  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  half-day  session  organization  within  the  State,  to  see  how  preva- 
lent it  is,  and  to  make  comparisons  of  school  activities  in  half  and 
full  day  sessions.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  this  inquiry  was  con- 
fined to  first  and  second  grade  classrooms  where  but  one  grade  was 
assigned  to  a teacher.^  Of  the  18  responses,  12  are  from  districts 
holding  half-day  sessions  in  first  grade,  9 of  which  hold  them  in 
both  the  first  and  Mcond  grades.  Six  districts,  only  jane-third  of 
those  responding  to  the  inquiry,  reported  all  grades  on 'full-day 
sessions. 

Ilwtory  of  h-cdf-day  sf’sswnjf. — According  to  the  responses  to  the 
inquiry,  half-day  sessions  were  begun  in  two  districts  in  1912.  It 
is  evidently  a local  problem  in  the  several  districts,  since  no  general 
date  is  outstanding  for  starting  this  practice.  One  district,  which 
started  half-day  sessions  in  1919,  has  now  returned  to  full-day  work. 

Seven  of  the  12  districts  reporting  half-day  sessions  attribute  their 
original  organization  to  an  emergency.  This  “ emergency  ” was  both 
a lack  of  clas.sroom  space  and  a lack  of  money  for  adequate  teachers’ 
salaries.  Evidently  the  other  5 districts  established  half-day  sessions 
because  they  preferred  them  to  full-day  work. 

Beginning  as  an  emergency  measure  in  many  cases,  half-day  ses- 
.sions  in  first  grades  have  now  become  an  established  policy  in  10  of 
the  12  districts.  Five  of  the  districts  carry  this  policy  over  into  the 
second  grade,  but  none  carry  it  above  the  second  grade. 

Number  of  children  on  half -dan  programs, — In  the  18  districts  re- 
sponding to  the  inquiry  60  per  cent  of  the  children  reported  as  en- 
rolled in  first  grade  and  40  per  cent  of  the  second  grade  enrollment 
were  attending  half-day  sessions  of  school.  In  approximately  half 
the  districts  this  half-day  means  a 3-hour  day.  The  other  half 
of  the  districts  give  only  a 21/2  or  2^  hour  day.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  how  the.se  .short  days,  if  accurately  computed  into  years  of 
scliooling  at  the  regular  or  5 hour  day,  would  reduce  the  total 
number  of  years  of  school  attendance  now  reported  for,  Utah’s  pupils. .. 

Si2e  of  classes. — That  the  “ emergency  ” measure  is  no  longer  a real 
issue  in  the  matter  of  half-day  sessions  is  evidenced  by  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher.  First  grades  on  half-day  session  have 
an  average  of  16.G  pupils  jjer  teacher  and  second  grades  have  an  aver- 
age of  15  pupils.  In  full-day  sessions  the  average  for  first  grade  is 
2(1.5;  for  second  grade  29.8;  for  third  grade  27.5;  for  fourth  grade 
29;  and  for  fifth  grade  30.4.  This  teacher  load  is  far  below  the  aver-  .. 
age  for  the  country  as  a whole,  and  the  half-day  enrollments  could 


• Eighteen  of  the  88  dlstrlcU  responded  to  the  inoolry.  Some  of  the  inforaatloif 
rwjuoj^ted  WAB  iDcoiDplettflj  given,  reduciog  the  number  of  diflgiicts  reprcaented  In  each  of 
the  polntfi  dlscuimed. 
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easily  be^oubled,  giving  the  full  30  or  33  pupils  the  advantage  of  the 
extra  time  in  school. 

The  minimum  number  of  pupils  required  for  dividing  a group  into 
two  half-day  sessions  was  reported  as  40  in  seven  of  the  districts. 
One  district  permitted  this  division  for  groups  ranging  anywhere 
from  28  to  62  pupils,  and  other  districts  placed  the  minimum  at  50 
and  60,  A careful  assignment  of  grades  to  teachers^nd  a careful 
distribution  of  pupils  among  the  grades  might,  in  most  districts, 
provide  full-day  school  work  for  pupils. 

Tvme  dutribution — full-day  v.  half-day  sessiam  in  first  and  second 
grades.^— The  average  length  of  the  first  and  second  grade  half-day 
sessions,  including  recess  period,  is  2 hours  and  40  minutes,  and  for 
the  full-day  sessions  the  overage  length  is  4 hours  and  5 minutes. 
Children  attending  full-day  sessions  have  1 hour  aud-26  minutes  more 
school  time  than  have  the  children  attending  the  half-day  session. 
The  teachers’  programs  in  the  latter,  however,  include  all  curriculum 
subjects  covered  in  the  full-day  program.  Each  subject  is  given  • 
relatively  less  time  than  in  the  full-day  session,  and  the  children 
attending  school  but  a half  se.ssion  each  day  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  the  next  grade  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  using  as  bases  the  total  average  number  of  minutes  allotted  to 
first  and  second  grades  in  the  Ayers  study,* *  a comparison  can  be 
made  of  the  proportionate  distribution  of  time  for  full  and  half  day 
sessiorlS  in  Utah  with  sessions  in  49  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Combining  reading, Impelling, ^nguage,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as 
“ the  three  R ” subjects  of  the  curriculum,  the  following  comparisons 
may  be  made: 

First  ^orfe.—l. -Half -day  sessions  in  Utah  give  22.3  per  cent  less 
time  to  the  three  R’s  than  is  coninion  practice  in  49  cities. 

2.  Full-day  sessions  in  Utah  give  34  per  cent  more  time  to  these 
subjects  than  the  half-day  sessions  do,  though  they  are  still  short 
5.1  per  cent  of  the  average  for  49  cities. 

Second  grade.— Half-day  sessions  in  Utah  give  28.1  per  cent 
less  time  to  the  three  R’s  than  is  common  practice  in  49  cities  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  an  even  larger  shortage  than  is  true  of  the 
first  grade. 

2.  Full-day  sessions  give  39.5  per  cent  more  time  to  these  subjects 
than  the  half-day  sessions  do,  and  are  still  7.5  per  cent  short  of  the 
average  for  the  49  cities. 

The  fact  that  these  common-school  subjects  are  given  so  much  less 
time  in  the  Utah  programs  than  is  given  them  in  the  49  cities 

*DlacuMlon  baurd  on  6.3  time  ncliedulc*  received  from  9 dlrtrlcta;  27  hnlf-tliwe  and  8 
full-Um«  flmt  irrnde  achcdulen : 16  hnlf-tlme  and  12  full-time  second-umde  achcduleR 

* Ayera.  FYed  C.  Time  allotmtot  In  the  elementary-achool  aubJecUi.  Bureau  of  Kduca-  ' 
tioD,  city  School  Leaflet  No.  19. 
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throughout  the  country  may  be  responaible  for  a weakness  achieve- 
ment which  is  reported  in  the  test  results  of  thp  upper  grades. 

Combining  history,  geography,  health  and  hygiene  and  science 
into  a group  called  “ content  subjects,”  the  comparisons  of  time  allot- 
ment among  full  and  half  day  sessions  and  the  49  cities  show  no 
outstanding  differences. 

Combining  physical  education,  drawing  and  industrial  arts,  music, 
recess  (not  including  noon  hour),  and  miscellaneous  periods' into  a 
group  of  “special  subjects,”  there  are  again  certain  marked  com- 
parisons to  be  made. 

First  grad^. — 1.  Full  and  half  day  sessions  have  from  11  to  14 
per  cent  less  time  for  these  subjects  than  do  the  49  cities. 

'2.  Full-day  sessions  give  these  subjects  26  per  cent  more  time  than 
do  half-day  sessions.  This^  per  cent  of  difference  would  doubtless 
be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  minutes  allotted  to  “ free 
activity  ” periods  are  counted  in  the  section  under  “miscellaneous,” 
The  large  amount  of  time  so  allotted  in  the  half-day  sessions  might 
indicate  that  these  teachers  use  this  period  to  instruct  sfHal)  groups 
of  children  while  the  greater  number  of  children  are  working  with 
construction  materials. 

Second  grade. — 1.  Half-time  sessions  give  16.7  per  cent  less  time  to 
the  “special  subjects.”  and  full-time  .sessions  ,'>.2  per  cent  less  time 
than  do  the  49  cities. 

2.  The  full-day  sessions  give  39  per  cent  more  time  to  the  “ special 
subjects  ” than  do  the  half-day  session  programs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  fignjres  for  the  facts  just  presented: 

Table  6. — Aferaae  minutes  per  loeek  for  full  and  half  day  sessions  in  Utah 
compared  ir4th  average  for  ^9  oities 


FIU.ST  GRADE 


SubjecU 

Three  R's-.  

Content  subjects 

Special  subjects 

1 

Per  cent  of  total  lime  allotted, 
asing  that  for  49  cities  as  a 
base 

Variation  from  per 
cent  of  time  al- 
lotted in  49  ciliM 

Halfday 

j Pull  day 

40  cities 

Half  day 

Pull  day 

1 

1 

1 

' 50.8 

1 ft.1 

23.9 

55.9  ’ 
5.8 
38.3 

1 

-22.3 

-.1 

-11.4 

1 

-5.1 

-1-.3 

-117 

1 

SECOND 

ORADE 

t 

Three  R’s 

31.4 

52.  0 

5a  6 

-».T 

1 

-7.5 

Content  subjects 

3.1 

7.3  1 

i 5.9 

+1.4 

Special  subjects 

’ 17.9 

39.4  1 

1 

1 84.6 

-16.7 

-5.3 
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Tabuc  7.— Average  minutes  per  week  for  f\ 


HL-BIAH 

and  KdK  day  settions 


Subjects 


Three  R'a 

Conlenl  subjects 
'Special  subjects. 


Total  minutes 

Minutes  full  session 

Per  oent  of  minutes 



exceeds  half-day 

full  sessioo  exceeds 

Halt  day  ' 

Full  day 

sessioo 

half-day  eeaslon 

First  1 

Second  ' 

1 First 

0 

Secoad 

First 

Second 

Fint  1 

Second 

grade  ^ 

grade 

, grade 

grade 

grade 

grade 

icrade  j 

grade 

! 4S2  { 

446 

i 666 

736 

223 

290 

31, 

30.6 

73 

78 

102 

5 

59 

6 ' 

344  ! 

1 264 

1 406 

414 

122 

160 

*> 

1 

30 

1 

Repetitions  and  retentions.^Thie^  districts  reporting  both  half 
and  full  day  sessions  for  first  and  second  grades  made  it  possible 
to  compare  the  number  of  pupils  repeating  class  work.  In  the  first 
grades  holding  half-day  sessions  more  than  twice  as  many  pupils 
will  repeat  their  work  next  year  and  nearly  twice  as  many  were 
repeating  this  year's  work  as  in  the  full-day  session  grades.  This 
difference  was  evident  but  less  marked  in  the  second-grade  com- 
parison. The  facts  justify  further  inquiry  into  the  expense  of 
retentions  due  to  short  school  days.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Table  8.— Repetitions  and  retentions  in  full  and  half  day  sessions 


UaU-dRy  sessions  Full-day  sessionj 


Median 


Range  Modiaa 


Haoffe 


mST  GRIDE 

1.  Per  c«nl  of  pupils  to  be  retained  next  year 

2.  Per  cent  of  pupils  who  repeated  their  grade  ibis  year. 

SECOND  GRADE 

1,  Per  cent  of  ptipils  to  be  retalo<yl  next  year 

2.  Per  cent  of  pupils  who  re|>eote<1  their  grade  this  year 


Ifi  0-23 

20  0-30 


9. 6 0-13 

Cl.  2 3.  3-30.0 


^ j 

6 i &.  5-17.0 
12  I 5.5-18.0 


5 4-10 

fl  5-11 


Half-day  session  children  remaining  in  afternoon.-— In  some 
schools  where  both  full  and  half-day  schedules  Are  followed  there 
is  a problem  of  trartsporting  pupils.  Within  the  same  family  there 
may  be  one  child  on  half-day  schedule  and  another  attending  school 
the  full  day.  If  distances  are  great,  the  school  must  provide  educa- 
tive occupation  for  the  child  who  needs  to  wait  to  be  taken  home. 
Among  the  di.stricts  sending  information  there  are  2,460  first-grade 
pupils  attending  school  a half  day  and  178  of  these  are  in  school 
during  the  other  half  day;  63  of  the  1,789  second-grade  pupils  en- 
rolled for  half-day  sessions  are  also  in  school  all  da'y.  It  would  be 
well  to  examine  the  use  made  of  this  extra  half  day. 

Of  the  10  districts  which  reported  how  the  children’s  time  during 
the  extra  half  st'ssion  was  used,  4 say  that  supervised  play  an<l  occu- 
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pational  work  are  provided;  3 districts  have  the  pupils  attend  the 
regular  afternoon  session  repeating  the  morning  work;  2 districts 
use  the  children  as  “helpers”;  and"  1 district  gives  special  assign- 
ments and  some  free  work  to  the  children. 

Summary  and  recommendation. — Judged  from  the  inquiry  just 
described,  Utah  is  establishing  the  custom  of  providing  2 hours  and 
40  minutes  a day  in  half-day  sessions  for  first-g^ade  children.  In 
several  districts  this  custom  is  being  carried  into  the  second  grade. 
This  procedure  seems  either  to  have  grown  without  much  apparent 
cause  or  to  be  based  upon  a plan  for  meeting  a somewhat  imaginary  • 
problem  of  overcrowding  by  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Though 
this  problem  may  be  actual  in  some  districts,  facts  indicate  that  it  is 
iu*t  so  in  mo.st  of  them. 

C’ustom  based  upon  opinion  not  determined  by  scientifically  de- 
rived facts  that  are‘  available  should  at  least  be  examined.  Three 
districts  reported  efforts  to  compare  the  achievement  and  progress  of 
nv(>  groups  of  pupils,  one  group  having  attended  first-grade  half-day 
>essions  and  the  other  full-day  sessions;  two  have  reading  and 
intelligence  tests  as  their  bases  for  comparison  and  one  has  carried 
out  a series  of  comparative  observations.  K study  in  this  field  to  be 
of  value  should  cover  a period  of  three  years.^  During  this  time 
tin-  progiess  and  achievement  of  groups  of  pupils  having  similar 
distributions  of  intelligence  should  be  recorded.  Certain  questions 
relative  to  this  problem  might  well  be  asked:  ‘‘What  is  proving  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  practice  in  Utah  for  6 and  7 year  old 
children  in  the  matter  of  length  of  school  day?”  “What  measuring 
rods  are  available  to  determine  ‘satisfactory  practice “What 
division  is  made  of  school  time  among  the  curriculum  activities?” 

■■  What  size  of  class  can  best  be  handled  by  a teacher?”  “ How  do 
these  figures  compare  with  the  practice  in  other  States  of ’the 
country?” 

Neither  the  data  presented  in^this  discussion  nor  the  inferences 
drawn  are  conclusive.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  recommended  that  a 
detailed  study  be  conducted  by  the  research  department  of  the  State 
to  determine  the  actual  time  in  school  provided  for  first  and  second 
{Trade  pupils,  the  use  made  of  this  time,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
full-day  compared  with  half-day  se.ssions  in  promoting  the  pupil’s 
educational  life. 

HEALTH  SERVICE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Health  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
objectives  of  education.  Hence  the  health  service  rendered  to  pre- 
school  and  elementary  school  children  through  the  elementary  school 
system  is  one  of  the  chief  as.sets  of  elementary  education.  It  is  so 
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treated  in  this  discussion.  The  elementary  schools  of  Utah  are 
performing  healtli  service  through  health  teaching,  health  exami- 
nations, physical  education,  and  the  maintenance  of  hygienic  and 
sanitary  school  conditions.  \ 

Health  teaching. — Health  teaching  as  outlined  in  the  ^ate  course 
of  study  is  based  on  the  daily  inspection  of  the  children,  and  the 
methods  suggested  are  those  which  have  met  with  general  approval. 
The  course  of  study  is  supplemented  by  other  useful  helps,  and  in 
some  districts  the  teachers  have  the  assistance  of  health  directors 
or  of  school  nurses  who  have  had  special  training  in  health  education. 

Teachers  need  supervisory  assistance  in  health  teaching  for  two  ^ 
reasons:  (1)  The  subject  is  new  in  the  curricular  field  and  many 
teachers  are  not  prepared  to  teach  it;  in  order  to  handle  it  success- 
fully they  need  supervisory  stimulation  and  guidance.  (2)  The 
services  of  health  supervisors  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  par- 
ents in  the  formation  o*f  children’s  health  habits  are  essential.  Since 
what  the  schools  teach  concerning  the  formation  of  health  habits 
must  be  carried  out  in  practice  chiefly  In  the  home,  the  health  work 
of  the  school" always  limps  without  the  full  cooperation  of  the  home. 
Teachers  can  do  something  to  secure  this  cooperation.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  supervisors  can  do  much  more.  Health  super- 
visors, general  or  local,  are  invaluable  in  explaining  directly  or 
through  parent-teacher  associations  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do 
along  health  lines,  and  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  parents  in 
reinforcing  the  health  work  of  the  schools. 

Health  examinations — The  work  of  tJu  teacher  and  of  the  phy- 
sician.— By  legislative  enactment  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Utah  “separately  and 
^jarefully  to  test  and  examine  every  child  under  his  jurisdiction  to 
ascertain  if  such  child  is  suffering  from  defective  sight  or  hearing, 
or  diseased  teeth,  or  breathes  through  his  mouth.”  It  is  the  teach- 
er’s duty  to  “ notify  the  parent  in  writing  of  the  presence  of  defects 
found  and  explain  to  such  parent  the  necessity  of  medical  attend- 
ance for  such  child.”  These  tests  are  to  be  made  yearly.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  local  board  to  enforce  these  provisions.  And  the  board 
of  any  district  “ may  employ  regularly  licensed  physici^s  to  make 
the  testa  required.” 

The  State  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  early  recognition  of  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  detect  the  physical  faults  and  hindrances 
to  progress  in  the  instruments  with  which  he  works.  He  can  and 
should  go  much  further,  for  he  is  not  only  in  a position  of  vantage 
in  judging  as  to  the  condition  of  the  child’s  vision,  hearing,  teeth, 
and  whether  or  not  he  is  a mouth  breather,  but  he  has  constantly 
before  him  the  child’s  general  nutrition  and  ‘exhibition  of  energy, 
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his  posture,  his  gait,  the  signs  of  acute  local  or  general  infection,  or 
chronic  disease,  and,  not  least,  his  mental  activity  which,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  reflects  his  physical  condition.  Save  for  a very  small 
percentage  of  defects,  such  a.s  those  of  heart  or  lungs,  the  teacher 
< an  be  as  competent  in  this  periodic  examination  as  the  average 
physician.  In  'addition,  an  informal  health  inspection  occupying 
only  u few  miniite.s  should  be  made  daily  by  thfe  teacher.  The  find- 
ing.s  of  the  teacher’s  periodic  examinations  should  be  confirmed  and 
completed  by  those  of  the  family  .physigian  and  dentist,  but  their  * 
examinations  should  only  be  supplementary. 

riie  school  work  of  the  physician  is  essential,  but  physicians  can 
never  replace  teachers  and  nurses  in  the  health  examination  and 
follow-up  work  of  the  schools.  The  teacher  is  not  in  a position  to 
make  tests  requiring  techni<'al  knowledge  and  e.vperience.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  school  physician  is  not  in  a position  for  daily  observa- 
tion of  the  child.  Nor  has  be  the  opportunity  for  seeing  that  the 
organic  or  habitual  defects  found  in  the  examinations  are  corrected. 

The  traditional  school  medical  inspector  employed  by  the  local 
board  either  to  check  up  the  results  of  teacher  or  nurt»e  examinations 
or  to  do  all  the  examining  himself  has  not  proven  a success  in  most 
districts  in  Ltah.  Where  he  is  a thoroughly  competent  person,  well 
paid,  and  in  thorough  accord  with  the  local  physicians  of  the  com- 
munity, the  school  physician  is  an  ideal  person  to  have  connecteeb 
with  the  school  system,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and 
economy;  but  even  in  cities  he  seldom  answers  to  the  first  two 
conditions,  and  in  communities  of  the  nature  of  those  in  this  State 
a part-time  school  physician  who  is  himself  in  practice,  even  when* 
worthy  of  his  pitiful  hire,  is  often  looked  upon  with  more  or  less 
suspicion  by  such  of  his  conferees  as  are  no^ overrun  with  patients. 

" School  medical  inspection  (including  the  wholesale  prevention  of 
such  communicable  diseases  as  are  now  within  our  control ) can  only 
be  done  in  the  most  effective  way  by  specially  trained  and  intere.sted 
school  or  public-health  officials  not  depending  upon  medical  practice; 
but  such  officers  are  few  everywhere  in  this  country  and  it  ^ill  be 
some  time  before  they  will  be  available  in  Utah. 

For  the  present  the  best  solution  of  the  health-examination  phase 
of  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  have  the  family  physician  and  dentist 
confirm  annually  or  oftener  the  examination  of^  the  teacher  and 
school  nurse,  and  |dd  what  their  technical  knowledge  permits. 

Reimdial  The  removal  of  diseases  and  defects,  not  the 

iTifere  finding  of  them,  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  health  examinations. 

The  sending  of  a note  to  the  parents  accomplishes  results  in  a com- 
piiratively  small  percentage  of  cases.  The  introduction  of  the  school 
nurse  to  “ follow  up  ” and  explain  to  parents  more  than  doubles  this 
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percentage,  while  the  presence  of  parents  at  the  examinations  removes 
the  need  for  notes  from  principal^  and  visitation  by  nurses  and 
brings  tjhe  response  of  parents  to  suggestions  for  remedial  work  to 
a maximum. 

Great  variation  exists  in  the  different  districts  in  tlie  amount  of 
health  work  accomplished.  As  an  instance  of  good  follow-up  work, 
one  district  reported  that  as  a result  of  a souiul-teeth  campaign 
all.of  the  1,700  pupils  of  nine  schools  were  able  to  present  certificates 
froip  their  dentists  showing  that  all  defective  teeth  had  been 
repairtfd.  No  examinations,  at  all  are  reported  from  a number  oi 
districts:  the  small  percentage  of  children  fouml  defective  in  other 
districts  shows  that  examinations  are  far  from  thorough,  while  the 
very  small  percentage  of  corrections  reported  by  some  superintend- 
ents indicates  that  the  work  of  examination  has  been  well  nigh 
wasted.  Probably*' much  of  the  indifference  or  ineffectiveness  in  the 
matter  of  health  examinations  is  d#e  to  inertia  and  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  tjfcher  of  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  new  and 
different  demands  upon  her  time.  The  teachers  firmed  out  in  recent 
years  by  at  least  one  of  the  training  schools  of  I'tah  are,  however, 
fairly  well  er|uipped  along  these  lines,  and  we  fear  the  fault  lies 
chiefly  in  lack  otMocal  and  State  supervision.  This  surmise  would 
seem  to  be  confC^i^  by  the  remark  of  a principal  in  whose  district 
the  health  Work  is  carried  on  with  especial  vigor  and  effectiveness 
that  he  has  found  no  other  subject  so  easy  to  introduce  into  his 
curriculum  as  that  of  health  work. 

Health  exQTPiinations  of  pt’eschoo!  ('hihh'en, — Health  service  of  the 
schools  extends  in  Utah  to  preschool  children. 

By  statute,  boards  of  all  school  districts  are  authorized  to  adopt 
“ reasonable  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  physical  welfare  of 
children  of  preschool  age,  including  the  education  of  parents  in 
matters  pertaining  to  child  welfare.” 

This  unique  legislation  should  be  made  effective.  The  extensive 
organization  of  parent-teacher  associations  helps  to  make  smdi  work 
practicable,  as  does  also  the  development  of  child-welfare  clinics  by 
the  State  department pf  health.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  periodic 
health  examinations  of  scliool  children  by  teachers  and  physicians, 
while  of  the  greatest  importaille,  should  everywhere  be  a continua- 
tion of  examinations  begun  before  children  have  entered  school,  for 
we  should  not  wait  until  they  begin  their  school  work  before  getting 
them  ready  for  that  work.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  easily  seen  in 
dental  w’ork.  The  school  can  secure  better  preservation  of  the  teeth 
and  more  economy  in  dental  work  by  having  the  teeth  of  the  chil- 
dren examined  upon  their  eruption  and  the  faults  of  structure  which 
lead  later  to  decay  made  good  by  dental  procedure  at  this  tirne^ 
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Physical  education— \t  is  a satisfaction  to  find  a State  in  which 
the  most  important  facilities  for  physical  education — playgrounds 
of  adequate  dimensions— are  so  well  provided.  Some  of  these 
giounds  could  be  used  for  more  days  in  the  year  if  better  drained  and 
treated  with  a suitable  top  dressing.  »» 

hat  is  even  more  satisfactor}'  than  adequate  playgrounds  is  to 
find  these  playgrounds  u.sed  spontaneously  to  a considerable  extent, 
as  was  the  case  everywhefe  a generation  ago,  whereas  even  in  rural 
communities  elsewhere  there  is  an  unaccountable  loss  of  the  spirits 
for  play  or  the  knowledge  of  how  to  play. 

The  recess  period  seems  to  be  faithfully  observed,  but  the  daily 
time  set  apart  in  the  grades  for  physical  training  is  considerably 
less  on  the  average  than  that  allotted  in  most  cities.  While  formal 
exercjse.s  are  a part  of  the  school  program,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
.w(.entuated  at  the  expense  of  more  health-affording  exercises  of  the 
plaA  ground.  In  most  districts  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  reported 
as  taking  part  in  organized  games. 

Ih/yienic  arul  sanitary  condition  of  school  There  is 

general  observance  of  the  conditions  of  good  schoolroom  sanitatioi^ 
an(l  hygiene.  An  exception  was  found  in  at  lea.st  one  building  in 
which  the  pupils  were  ideated  in  some  of  the  rooms  so  that  their 
source  of  light  was  on  the  right  side.  The  light  should  come  from 
the  left.  In  .some  districts  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  not 
given  the  consideration  it  deserves,  for  the  welfare  and  well-working 
of  the  pupils.  In  at  least  two  districts  there  are  a number  of  rooms 
without  thermometers,  and  therefore  with  no  means  of  knowing  the 
temperature  other  than  the  unreliable  one  of  the  feeling  of  comfort' 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Where  thermometers  are  present  attention  is  not  always  paid  to  ^ 
keeping  the  temperature  within  limits  for  child  comfort  and  best 
work.  In  a number  of  rooms  the  mercury  stood  above  70°,  though 
it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  children  are  mo.st  comforti^lo 
and  are  most  inclined  to  mental  work  when  the  temperature  is  ftom 
60°  to  68°,  or' with  considerable  air  movement.  70°.  On  the  Whole, 
the  sanitary  arrangements  and  conditions  were  above  the  rtverage 
and  in  many  instances  model.  l!'he  washing  facilities  in  some  of  the 
districts  were  esjiecially  complete. 

Summon/  and  conclusions.— k thoroughly  trained  State  supervisor 
should  be  appointed  to  in.spire  |md  instruct  in  methods  "of  health 
teacliing  and  of  health  examinations.  These  examinations  should 
include  not  only  those  prescribed  by  statute,  but  in  addition,  such  as 
are  mentioned  in  “What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know  About  the 
Physical  Condition  of  Her  Pupils,”  Health  Education  Series  No.  18. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  * 
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This  supervisor  should  be  active  in  informinp  tlib  medical  and^ 
dental  professions  of  the  aims  of  school  health  work,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  parent-teacher  associations  in  mdisting  the  par- 
ents in  cooperative  work  for  the  health  of  their  children,  especially 
in  securing  treatment  of  defects  and  the  formation  of  hygienic 


Where  possible,  each  district  should  Itavc  a person  adequately 
trained  to  direct  and  assist  the  teachers  in  their  health  examina- 
tions and  health  teaching,  to  interest  and  inform  tho  parents  of  the 
- ' objects  aimed  at  and  methods  used,. and  to  make  sure.that  all  possible 
results  in  correction  of  defects  and  improvement  of  habits  are  accom- 
plished. Anything  whi(^h  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doj^ng  w’ell,  and 
particularly  is  this  true  of ‘something  on  which  we  place  so  much 
value  theoretically  as  health. 

A minimum  of  10  minutes  a day  should  be  set  apart  for  health 
teaching  in  the.  first  four  grades  and  15  minutes  a day  for  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades.  This  time  is'not  to  be  taken  from  that  already 
allotted  to  physical-education  activities.  * 

PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Standardized  tef<f8.—Tv;o  methods  are  available  to  learn  the 
* efficiency  of  instruction  in  the  various  elepientary  school  subjects. 
The  work  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  may  he  observed  by  competent 
' judges.  Dependence  in  any  greater  degree  upon  this  method  than 
referred’  to  in  the  sections  on  elementary  course  of  study  and  ele- 
mentary-school teachers  seemed  inadvisable.  Consequently  the  sec- 
ond method,  that  of  giving  standardizeil  mental  and  achievement 
tests  was  relied  upon  chiefly.  This  method  eliminated  the  factors 
of  personal  bias  and  inaccurate  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  ob- 
servers and  placed  the  study  on  a more  nearly  scientific  basis. 

The  tests  were  uniformly  administered  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  by  members  of  the  survey  commission, 
assisted  by  members  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
ihe  college  of  education  of  the  State  univeTsity,  and  the  college  of 
education  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  six  wunty  or  city  district 
superintendenfs.  The  scoring  and  tabulation%If  results  were  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education." 

^ Since  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  was  available  to  carry  out  a 

staii(tardized  testing  program  including  every  elementary  school  in 
the  ^ite,  districts  arfd  schools  were  selected  in  such  a manner  as  to 
include  all  kinds,  thus  securing  a fair  and  accurate  picture  of  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  county  school  districts  throughout  the 
State.  Pupils  were  selected  from  the  various  grades,  ranging  from 
the  third  lo  the  eighth.  For  the  scores  of  pupils  in  the  seventh 
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^ an^'C'i^hth  grades  of  ju/iior  high  schools,  the  high*school  sectioii 
ofThis  survey  report. 

The  program  of  testing  was  further  .Simplified  ^by  securing  a 
random  sampling  for  the  State  of  the  pupils  in  the  grades  to  be 
tested,  employing  for  the  purpose  the  leclinique  established  by  scien- 
tific workers.  A careful  checking  of  the  results  shows  the  sampling 
to  be  as  truly  representative  of  the  State  as  if  a larger  number  of 
cases  had  been  used.  The  11  districts,  the  IG  schools,  and  the.  par- 
ticular grades  chosen  in  the  different  schools  in  which  the  tests 
wore  given  are  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  11). 

2 €sts  given.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pupils 
took  the  combined  tests.  Tlie  nutipnal  intelligence  tests  were 
f f^ivon  1,G1T  pupils  (821)  boys  and  788  girls)  in  G1  ilifferent  grade 
groups,  and  the  Stanford  achievement  test  was  given  1,797.  pupils 
(89G  boys  and  901  girls)  in  G.5  different  gradtf  groups.  With  the 
exception  of  a third,  a fourth,  and  a seventh  grade  in  each  of  four 
scliools  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  district,  which  were  included  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  all  of;  the  grades  tested  wepe  in  county 
district  schools.  The  total  number  of  tests  given  in'  each  of  the 
different  giadcs  is  show;®  in  the  following  table: 

Table  9— Total  numbrr  of  tCMtK  yhr.n  in  each  (trade 
COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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1 
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! 

1 
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77 

Seventh 
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120  ' 
'MlO  1 

76 
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83 

TotBl 

4t>»  j 

0¥  ) 

104 

0fl9  A 001  1 

502 

r~' 

1 

OlU  1 

I 

£39 
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Stanford  achievement  test. — The  Stanford  achievement  test  in- 
dude.s  a battery  of  nine  tests,  each  of  which  is  designed  to  tqst  tlie 
pupds  skill  or  information  in  some  particular  phase  or  field  of 
subject  mater,  for  instruction  in  which  the  school  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble. Ihe  three  measures  of  ability  to  read  included  in  the  te.st  are 
paragn^  meaning,  Senlenoe  meaning,  and  word  meaning.  The  two 
H.'ilO— 20 11  ■ . 
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Indicates  elementary  achooli  choeen  an  random  aampllnga  of  those  in  the  State  In 
which  to  give  itap^rdiied  teau.  The  numeraU  represent  the  grades  In  which  random 
samplings  of  puplli  were  tested.^  Both  the  national  Intelligence  test  and  the  Stanford 
achievement  test  were  given  In  the  gtadea  andorRcored. 
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measures  of  ability  in  arithmetic  included  are  skill  in  arithmetical 
computation  and  arithmetical  reasoning.  The  other  tests  included 
in  the  battery  arc  designed  to  measure  information  concerning  the 
physical  world,  knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  knowledge  of 
correct  usage  of  English,  and  ability,  to  spell,  respectively.  The 
primary  examination  of  the  Stanford  achievement  test  which  was 
used  in  the  third  grade  does  not  include  the  Hrst  three  tests  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  sentence.  Consequently,  in  computing  aver- 
ages,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  test  G in  this  e.xainination  cor- 
rc.sponds  to  tost  9 in  the  advanced  examination. 

The  scores  obtained  by  the  pupils  are  expressed  in  “grade  eijuiva- 
Icnts.  ’ To  find  the  grade  equivalent  of  a score  in  any  oue  of  the 
tests  given,  read  the  grade  (last  column  in*  the  profile  charts  which 
follow)  which  is  |)rinted  in  the  same  horizontal  row  as  the  score 
under  consideration.  For  example,  if  a pupil  in  the  fourth-  grade 
scores  o4  in  test  1 (paragraph  meaning),  it  is  reportetl  as  grade 
eiiuixalenl  5.2,  which  means  it  is  equal  to  the  work  a pupil  would, 
normally  do  in  the  second  month  of  the  fifth  grade.  Ton  months 
are  con.ddered  the  equivalent  of  a school  grade  or  year  in  the  Stan- 
ford achievement  test.  Since  the  tests  were  given  during  the  latter 
part  of  March,  or  .six  months  later  than  the  month  for"" which  the 
standard  norms  were  computed,  six-tenths  of  a grade  has  been  added 
to  each  of  the  standard  grade  norms.  Thus  5.6,  4.6,  5.G,  and  so  on. 
become  the  standard  norms  to  compare  with  the  thinl,  fourth,  fifth, 
etc.,  grades,  respectively,  in  Utah. 

Educational  profile  The  educational  profile  charts  of  the 

different  tests  given  in  the  several  grades  follow  (figs.  12  and  13). 
They  give  the  average  scores  for  the  pupils  in  each,  the  countv 
school  districts  and  the  Salt- Lake  City  district.  In  addition  to  the 
combined  averages,  they  show  the  average  scores  of  the  boys  and 
the  girls  separately. 

Study  of  the  educational  profile  charts  shows  that  the  .“scores  for 
the  county  school  districts  never  excei^ded  the  standard  norms  for 
t e United  States.  In  the  four^  and  fifth  grades  the  scores  of  the 
county  school  districts  most  nearly  approached  the  norms,  whereas 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  they  least  neirly  approached  them. 
The  girls  maintained  slightly  higher  scores  in  general  than  the  boys! 
In  the  different  tests,  however,  the  boys  excelled  the  girls  by  an 
average  of  nearly  three  school  months  in  arithmetic  reasoning 
nature  study  and  science,  and  history  and  literature  (tests  5,  6,  and 
7).  In  chronological  ages  pupils  in  the  different  grades  in  the 
rounty  district  schools  approached  the  standard  norms  more  nearly 
in  the  upper  grades,  but  taken  as  a whole  averaged  nearly  three 
months  younger.  The  girls  averaged  three  and  a half  months 
younger  than  the  boys. 
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Fio.  12. — Eduontlonal  profile  cUnrt*,  gradea  3,  4,  B.  Koy. — City.  Salt  I*»ke  City  dla 
trict:  C8D.  County  icbool  dlatrlct*;  B,  Boys;  O,  Olrlt;  T,  Total;  Nor*.  United  8Uta 
araraga 
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The  educational  profile  charts  show  the  scores  of  the  pupils  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  grades  of  the  four  schools  in  the  Salt 
Luke  City  district  consistently  above  the  standard  norms,  with  a 
range  of  from  2 to  22  school  months  in  the  different  tests  and  |»n 
average  of  slightly  over  b school  months.  The  pupils  averaged  the 
highest  scores  in  paragraph  meaning,  arithmetic  comprelicnsion. 
arithmetic  meaniug,  language  usage,  and  spelling  (tests  1,  4,  5,  8, 
and  9).  The  average  Salt  Lake  City  boy,  unlike  the  one  in  the 
county  school  districts,  slightly  excelled  in  achievement  the  average 
girl  in  his  class.  The  boys  excelled  the  girls  from  3%  to  GV2 
months  in  arithmetic  rea.soning,  nature  study  and  science,  and  his- 
tory and  literature  (tests  G,  and  7);  Iml  were  excelled  f»y  the 
girls  by  .school  months  in  .spelling  (test  9).  In  chronological 
ages  ]he  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  exceeded  the  standard  norms, 
but  taken  for  the  throe  grades  averaged  2i/^  months  younger.  The 
girls  averaged  ntonths  younger  then  the  boys. 

In  comparing  the  .scores  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  grades 
for  the  county  s<‘hool  districts  with  those  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
district,  it  will  be  ob.served  that  the  average  for  the  former  was  4i 
i'  school  months  below  I ho  norm,  whereas  the  latter  was  .school 
4 months  above  the  norm.  This  condition  is  to  be  expected  in  any 
State  when  it  is  recalled  how  stamlard  norms  are  derived.  The  aver- 
fage  difference  of  10%  school  months  between  the  girls  in  the  two 
Wstems  was  somewhat  le.ss  tlmn  the  average  of  12%  school  months 
Between  the  boys  in  the  two^stems.  The  greatest  average  difference 
in  scores  in  achievement  apj^nrs  in  arithmetical  computation  (test  4), 
and  considerable  dilferenccs  are  found  in  language  usage,  paragraph 
raeVning,  and  .spelling  (tests  8,  1,  and  9).  The  least  average  differ- 
encil  was  found  in  nature  study  and  science  (te.st  G).  The  average 
diffeVei^  in  educational  achievement  between  the  county  school 
distritits  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  district,  as  measured  by  the  tests, 
was  12\3  school  months. 

In  chronological  age  the  boys  in  the  six  grades  te.sted  in  the  county 
school  districts  averaged  the  norms  almo.st  exactly.  Expressed  in 
“ grade  e(Ittivalents,”  the  girls  average<l  two  .‘school  months  younger 
than  the  norm.s.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  average 
“grade  eqttivalent  " for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  grades 
in  the  county  .school  di.stricts  were  four,  three,  one,  and  one  school 
months  younger  than  the  respective  norms,  whereas  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh  grades  averaged  one  school  month  older  than  the  norms. 
In  the  Salt  Lake  City  district,  the  boys  averaged  one  school  month 
younger  than  the  norm  and  the  girls  three  school  months  younger. 
As  found  in  the  case  of  the  county  district  pupils,  the  average 
“gratle  equivalent”  age  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades  was  less 
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than  the  norms,  and  for  the  seventh  grade  it  was  slightly  higher 
than  the  norm.  In  comparing  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  county 
^hool  districts  with  those  of  the  pupils  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  district, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  former  averaged  one  school  month 
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younger  in  the  third  grade,  but  averaged  the  same  in  each  of  the 
other  two  grades. 

Graphjs:  Subject  achievement,— order  to  facilitate  further  study 
of  the  educational  achievement  of  the  different  school  grades  in  the 
scliool  districts,  the  results  are  presented  in  terms  of  “ ^de  equiva- 
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lents  ” in  the  following  ^aphs.  The  results  of  the  readinji  tests  are 
plotted  in  Figure  14.  The  first  "raph  on  the  fifiure,  tost  1,  j)araj:raph 
meanin<r,  is  interpreted  as  follo^^  In  the  county  school  districts 

( ) the  tests  were  given  in  grades  3 to  8,  inclusive.  The 

average  ability  of  pupils  in-^the  thinl  gentle  to  get  meaning  from 
connectqd  paragraph  reading  was  equal  to  the  average  pupil  (grade 
equivalent,  :j/»)  in  the  Vnited  State.s  who  is  in  the  fifth  school  month 
of  the  third  school  year,  Tlie  average  ability  of  pupils  in  the  fourth 
grade,  expres.'^ed  in  gratle  equivalents,  was  4.4;  in  the  fifth  grutle.  ."i.If: 
in  the  sixth  grade,  5.9 in  the  seventh  grade,  0,5;  and  in  the  eighth 

grade,  7.9.  The  standard  norm  ( ; — ) for  the  avj?rage  third- 

grade  pupil  in.  the  I’nited  States  in  this  test  expressed  in  grade 
equivalent  is  .3.t5;  for  the  fourth  grade,  4.0;  f<>r  the  fifth  grade. 
5.G,  etc.  The  tests  were  given  in  Utah  in  Murcli,  the  .<ixth  month  of 
the  scho'ol  year.  In  the  Salt  Lidce  City  school  dislriot 
the  tests  were  given  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  grades,  hiit, 

omitted  ( ) in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Tlie  average 

ability  of  pupils  in  the  third  grade  in  this  district  expre.ssed  in  grade 
equivalents  was  4.2;  in  the  fourth  grade,  .5.7;  and  in  the  seventh 
grade,  8.8.  The  graphs  for  tlie  other  tests  are  read  in  a similar 
manner. 

A general  tendency,  becoming  more  pronounced  after  the  fifth 
grade,  was  shown  on  Ihti  part  of  the  county  school  districts  to  deviate 
more  and  more  from  the  norm  as  the  pupils  progre.ss  through  the 
grades.  In  the  Salt  Lake  City  district,  the  amount  of  deviation  from 
the  norm  increased  considerably  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  ami 
then  remained  nearly  constant  through  the  seventh  grade,  except  in 
word  meaning  (test *3),  where  it  droppctl  four  school  months  below 
the  norm. 

The  results  of  the  arithmetic  tests  are  plotted  in  Figure  15.  The 
fourth-grade  pupils  in  the  comrty  school  districts  mo.st  nearly  ap- 
pr(^h  the  norms;  the  seventh-grade  pupils  deviated  from  them 
mc(Ji^^The  pupils  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  district  tended  to  deviate 
from  the  norms,  hut  the  ratio  of  deviation  after  reaching  the  fourth 
gra<le  became  less  and  less. 

Figure  16  includes  the  graphs  for  the  “ grade  equivalents  ” of  the 
educational  achievement  in  nature  study  and  science,  history  and 
literature,  language  usage,  and  dictation  or  spelling  (tests  0,  7,  8, 
and  9).  In  each  of  the  four  tests  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
^ades  in  the  county  school  districts  approached  the  norms  very 
closely;  in  the  upper  grades,  excfpLtn  the  eighth  grade  in  the  dicta- 
tion exercise  (test  9),  the  tendency  was  to  deviate  more  and  Inore 
front  the  norms  as  the  pupils  pass  from  grade  to  grade.  The  pyp^ 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City  district  in  each  of  the  tests  deviate  more  from 
the  norms  in  the  lower  grades  and  less  in  the  upjjer  grades. 
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Graphs:  Educational  and  chronological  ages. — A significant  way 
to  express  the  average  total  educational  achievement  of  a grade  is 
to  give  the  composite  score  in  terms  of  its  equivalent  educational  age 
(second  to  last  cohimn  in  the  preceding  educational  profile  charts). 
For  example,  n fourth  grade  with  an  ftverage  total  score  of  35  would 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  average  general  educational 
development  of  the  grade  is  that  of  the  average  child  of  10  vears 
and  8 months.  Tliis  average  ‘‘educational  rf^e,”  together  with  the 


average  actual  chronological  ag^  of  the  jiupils  in  the  dilferent  grades 
tested  in  ehch  of  the  county  school  districts  and  the  Salt  Ltike  City 
district,  is  given  in  Figure  17. 

‘ In  the  county  school  districts  the  average  educational  age 
approached  the  norm  in  the  fourth  grade,  but  was  less  than  it  and* 
d«‘viated  more  from  it  in  the  three  upper  grades,  ospecially'so  in  the 
seventh.  In  chronological  ages  the  pupils  averaged  slightly  younger 
than  the  norms  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  grades,  but 
were  .'lightly  older  in  the  sixth'and  seventh  gi'ados.  It  is  doubtful 
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if  the  chronological  a^es  of  the  pupils  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  lower  educational  achievement  as  meusured  by  the  tests. 

The  average  educational  ages  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  school  district 
exceetled  the' norms  in  the,dilTerent  grades.  The  tendency  shown  by 
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the  fourth  grade  to  deviate  more  frota  the  norm  than  the  third  waa 
not  continued  on  through  the  grades  to  the  seventh.  In  chrono- 
logical ages  the  pupils  deviated  slightly  from  the  norms  in  that  they 
were  younger  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  and  older  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The  small  amount  of  deviation  from  the 
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norms  would  indicate  tiuit  the  chronolofricul  were  not  Chiefly 
responsible  for  the  hiirher  educational  achievenHuit  of  tliCNC*  pupils  aV 
measured  hy  the  tests. 


The  educational  quotient  (EQ)  of'a  jrrade 
is  often  computed  to  determine  how  well  the  pupils  have  ^neasured 
up  in  educational  achievement  to  what  mij;ht  bo  normally  expected 
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of  average  pupils  of  their  chronolofrical  ajjes.  It  is  computed  by 
dividinfr  the  average  educational  ago  of  each  group  by  the  average 
chronological  age.  The  EQ,’s  computed  for  the  boys  and  the  girls 
separately  as  ^vcll  as  combined  for  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades 
in  the  county  school  districts  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  district  are 
given  in  colmnn  4 of  the  following  table: 

Tablk  10.  - Vm///  nlurnfiunnl  fjifotirnts  and  arnmiplishmcnt  ratian  of  I tuh 
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» 8tanfur<)  Achievement  to.st  f 

> Nfttiunril  Intelligence  test  tints.  • 


Althougli  industry  and  interest  on  the  j)urt  of  pupils  contribute 
soniewhal  to  higher  scores,  EQ’s  much  above  KM)  may  be  regarded 
as  indicating  siiperior  intelligent#^  To  infer  low  intelligence  from 
low  EQ’s.  however,  is  not  so  just,  oe  the  latter  may  bo  caused  in 
many  wav.s  'J'he  EQ’s  of  the  pupils  in  the  county  school  districts 
were  higher  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  titan  in  the  three 
upper  grades.  A similar  condition  was  found  in  the  Salt  Lake 
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Oity  school  district  in  that  the  third  and  fourtTi  grades  were  higher 
than  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  lowered  quotients  in  the  upper 
grades  may  accounted  for  by  a number  of  more  or  less  related 
factors.  The  elementary  school  curriculum,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  educative  school  equipment  and  illustrative  material  used 
in  the  upper  grades  may  be  less  well  suited  to  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils  than  in  the  lower  grades;  the.  teachers  may  be 
less  well  trained;  the  average  daily  attendance  of.  th^  pupils  may 
be  poorer;  or  the  social  and  recreational  life  outside  of  school  hours 
may  contribute  less  to  gopd  school  work.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  di.strict  .supervisoi;s  work  chiefly  with  the 
primary  teachers  and  grades  has  influenced  considerably  the  superior 
achievement  in  those  grade.s  as  compared  with  that  in  the  upper 
grades.  ‘ ‘ 

Acrmn.p/ufnm’ni  Another  measure  often  use. I in  addition 

to  the  educational  quotient  of  the^  pupils  is  their  accomplishment 
ratio  (AR).  It  is  co'inputed  by  dividing  the  educational  quotient 
by  the  intelligence  quotient.  It  is  designed' to  determine  the  dfegree 
to  which  pupils’  achievement  is  what  it  should  be,  taking  into  bem- 
.sideration  their  mental  ability.  In  using  this  measure,  pupil’ 
achievement  is  compared  with  their  capacity  to  leai'n,  or  rather 
with  the  norm  for  pupils  possessing  their  capacity  to  learn.  For 
kunijile,  a pupil  with  a mental  age  of  9 years,  regardless  of  his 
chronological  age,  may  be  c.xpected  to  achieve  in  his  school  subject 
B an  educational  age  of  9 years.  If  he  has  an  educational  ago  of  10 
years,  he  is  really  accelerated  in  educational  achievement  and  has  ' 
an  accomplishment  ratio  of  111.  (His  accomplishment  is  111 
per  cent  of  the  normal  for  his  mental  age.)  The  AR*s  computed 
for  the  boys  and  the  girls  separately,  as  well  as  combined  for  the 
pupil^s  in  the  diflerent  grades  in  the  county  school  di.stricts  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  school  di.strict,  are  given  in  column  G of  TaHe 
10.  To  eliminate  inaccuracies  in  computing  the  AR  due  to  differ- 
ent mclhods  used  in  calculating  the  EQ's  and  IQ’s  in  the  two  tests- 
given,  the  AR  was  al.so  computed  by  dividing  the  average  educa- 
tional age  (FA)  by  the  average  mental  age  (MA)  6f>the  pupilfi 
con<-erned.  The  re.sulting  AR’s  for  the  most  part  are  low6r,  and 
the  .hirerences  between  them  for  the  county  school  districts  and  the 

Salt  Lake  City  district  are  smaller  than  when  the  other  method  was 
used.  , , 

The  u.se  of  the  AR  to  compare  ability  and  attainment  has  sev- 
eral ..serious  limitations.  Its  probable  error  is  high,  environment'^  ' 
and  lraming»of  pupils  influence  factors  used  jn  its  computation, 
and  It  as.‘«umes  that  general  Intelligence  accounts  for  all  the  ability 
j necessary  to  learn.  This  measure,  however,  is  helpful  to  an"  ad- 
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ministrutor  ih-seeing  that  each  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  system 
more  nearly  meiisunes  up  to  his  true  limits  of  ability;  it  contributes 
little  of  value  fn  State  surveys  where  different  schools  ami  systems 
are  conceined. 

Ndiional  inlelUgenx'e  tests. — Tests  were  also  given  to  obtain 'a. 
measure  of  the  mental  ability  of  ptipils  in  Utah.  The  national  in- 
telluience  tests  which  were  u.sed  for  this  purpose  are  planned  to 
measure  the  ‘‘natural  intelligence’’  or  ability  of  pupils  to  learn. 
Kogan  Hess  of  variations  in  tlie  scores  wiiich  may  be.  attributed  1o 
the  effect  of  racial  or  environmental  differences  applied  to  a single 
school  or  to  an  entire  fcjtate  school  sy.stein,  they  provide  the  most 
reliable  and  convenient  means  known  for  comparing  pupils’  ability 
'^to  learii  in  one  system  with  that  of  pupils  in  other  .systems  that 
have  been  similarlv  measured.  The  tests  are  standardized  for  use 
in  grades  3 to  H.  The  average  ‘‘intelligence  norms’  for  the  United 
States  should  not  be,  interpreted  to  be  “ standards  ” to  which  school 
children  are  to  In?  brought  by  a process *of  training.  The  norms 
“ represent  |airly  clo.sely  the  averages  tluit  will  be  found  in  school 
systems  gctieraHy  wlten  the  results  for  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
rural  coiiiinunitics  are  combined  to  afford  a fair  sampling  of  the 
public-school  population  of  the  Northern  States.”  Tl^results  of 
the  tests  for  the  different  grades  in  the  county  schoiroBtricts  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  school  district  are  given  in  the  fWTwing  table 
which  is  self-explanatory: 


Tauik  11. — ^'ational  intclliycncv  test 
COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTKICTS 


I 
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Table  11. — National  intelligence  teat — Continued 
COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTHICTS — Continued 
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* 
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Table  11. — National  intelUgenoe  test — Continued 
SALT  L,AKE  CITY  DISTRICT— Continued 
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In- the  county  school  tlist’ri^s  the  luediiULs  for  tlie  different  /grades. 

• and  especially  for  the  sevenni  grade,  were  below  (he  norms.  The 
^ average  for  the  girls  was  consistently  above  that’ for  the  boys.  In 
the  Salt  Lake  City  school  district  the  medians  for  the  ditTorent 
grades  were  abow  the  norms.  The  boys  averaged  slightly  higher 
than  the^irls.  A decided  dependence  or  relationship  is  apparent 
in  columns  4 and  5,  Table  10,  between  the  intelligence  quotients  and 
the  educational  quotients  in  the  different  .grades,  the  higher  EQ’.s  are 
associated  with  the  higher  IQ’s,  and  vice  versa.  The  ment^  ability 
of  the  average  pupfl  in  each  of  the  school  grades  in  the  couruy  school 
districts  and  the  Salt  I.dike  City  school  district  has  been  plotted 
r_)  on  the  grade  equivalent, scale  and  included  in  the  re- 
spective graphs  in- F'igure  17.  ^ 

It  is  a well-know'n  fact  that  mental  age  scores  as  measured  bv 
• • . . . ® ■ 

■ group  intelligence  testjs,  such  ns  the  national  intelligence  t4sts,  are 

considerably  influenced  by  scho<!^  attainment.  Data  concerning  the 

‘ educational  achievement  of  the  pupils  in  Utah  as  measured  by  the 

Stanford  achievement  tests  were  available.  Conseqoratly,  in  order 

to  learn  the  amount  of  agret^ient  between  the^siMN^ytained  by  the 

pupils  in  the  two  tests,  the  Pearson  cgrrelatlpn  co^ciint  between^ 

them  was  coltiputed.  The  rLsulting/T^relation  coefficient  for  the 

842  elementary  school  pupils  who  toolt  both  tests  is’'0.87,  with  the 

probable  error  of  ±0.009.  Both  of  these  figures  indicate  that  the 
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two  tests  measured  largely  the  same  general  abilities  of  the  pupils. 
The  correlation  chart  follows. 

* t 

Taklk  12. — Xational  intelligence  test  scores 
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Tho  ftvcnuco  natioml  scorpl.**... 

Thp  avor  tco  Stjinforr!  score  bs 93.062 

Stdinliinl  ilcviuliim  n.i(  ion  il  s(x»ro 

Sunibtr.l  flevlfttion  St  mfonl  score •' - 29.055 

PrXtlfoTm.r’^^ 

^ ±.008729 

Stanfordi  ^porc- 2 68-1-0.462  (national  scorfl. 

Nauonal  soore-18  .5i-|-1.63l  (Sl.inforii  score). 

Afenf,!/  nU  chronolorncal  ages— Fourth  grades.— X more  detailed 
study  than  has  been  heretofore  indicated  was  made  of  the  mental 
and  chronological  ages  of  the  pupils  within  each  grade.  Since  it 
was  fairly  typical  of  the  other  grades,  the  data  for  the  fourth  grades 
in  the  county  school  districts  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  district  wei-e 
graphed  in  Figure  18. 

I he  variation  in  the.  mental  scores  made  by  the  foiirth-grade 
pyils  in  the  county  school  districts  covered  a w‘ide  range:  2 to  131 
of  the  Iwy^and  3,5  to  121  for  the  girls.  In  chronological  ages  the 
bfys  varied  by  a range  of  7 years  3 months  (8  years  9 months  to  16 
.Tears) ; thp^irls  by  a range  of  4 years  (8  years  S.months  to  12eyears 
5 months).  In  the  Si»It  Lake  City  school  district  the  variation  iir 
mental  scores  rovered  a range  of  3.5  to  125  for  the  boys  and  of  .5(1  to 
128  for  the.girls.  The  chronblogical  ages  variei^  by  a range  of  4 
.Tears  5 months  (9  years  2 months  to  13  years  7 months)  for  the  boys 
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and  2 years  5 months  (8  years  9 months  to  11  years  2 months)  for 
' the  j'irls.  In  the  third  graph  in  Figure  18  the  score  for  the  boys  and 
the  girls  are  combined.  The  mental  scores  of  the  pupils  in  the  fourth 
I grades  of  the  county  school  districts  varied  from  2 to  131;  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  district  from  35  to  128.  The  chronological  ages  of 
j pupils  in  the  county  school  districts  varied  by  a range  of  7 years  7 
months  (8  years  5 months  to  16  years)  ; of  the  Salt  Lake  City  dis- 
trict by  a range  of  4 years  10  months  (8  years  9 months  to  13  years 
7 months).  (For  a detailed  study  of  age-grade  progress  of  pupils 
in  Utah  see  the  chapter  on  “School  enrollment,  attendance,  and 
progress.”) 

The  preceding  data  show  unjustifiably  wide  ranges  in  each  mental 
4 ability  and  chronological  age  among  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  grades. 
Such  large  spans  iy  ability  and  age  within  a single  grade  indicate 
a tlegree  of  maladjustment  between  the  school  and^the  needs  of  its 
pupils.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  adapt  equally  well  the  school 
work  for  pupils  ranging  from  8,*^  to  16  years  of  age  grouped 
together  in  the  fourth  grade.  Such  a condition  is  likely  to  do  a 
double  injustice — first  to  the  younger  pupils  who  make  up  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  class  and,  second,  to  the  older  pupils  who  should 
be  placed  in  e^asge^organized  to  afford  the  social,  nmral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  environment  better  adapted  to  the  pupils  of  more 
mature  ages. 

h’ecomnumdatlonii. — 1.  The  State  should  consider  means  for  im- 
proving the  educational  performance— skill  and  information — in  the 
different  school  subjects  of  its  elementary  pupils,  and  especially  so 
in  the  upper  grades.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  this  improvement 
are  revised  elemenUvry  school  curriculum,  ample  educative  school 
equipment,  teachgrs -trained  in  better  methods  of  iitetruction, ‘and 
adequate  supervision. 

2.  Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  recla.ssify  the  elementary 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  State  so  that  the  large  spans  in  either**" 
mental  or  chronological  ages  may  no  ^ longer  exist  within  single 
grades. 

3.  The  new  research  division  in  the  State  department  of  public 

instruction  should  encourage  and  coordinate  the  local  school  sys- 
tems in*  their  use  of  standardized  achievement  tests.  Furthermore, 
in  cooperation  with  the  graduate  departments  in  education  of  the 
higher  institutions,  it  should  give  from  time  to  time  standardized  ’ . 
diagnostic  and  achievement  tests  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  in- 
struction in  the  State  and  to  assist  further  in  planning  and  making 
effective  such  remedial  measures  as  are  shown  to  be  neces^ry  in  this  - 
report  and  as  are  fou^d  to  be  needed  in  future  practice.  * 
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The  cOstom  is  estnblished  in  I tnh  of  piiiding  classr(Knii  piactice 
by  means  of  the  State  course  of  5?tudy,  supplementary  bulletins, 
minieo^i^aphed  letters  and  circulars,  and  in  a small  degree  b\  class- 
room visitation  and  conferei\ces.  This  custom  can  well  be  used  as  a 
foundation  for  such  changes  us  will  make  the  instruction  of  the 

pupils  more  effective  and  efficient. 

The  course  of  study  needs  revision.  'Pliis  nuiy  well  Ih‘  undertaken 
by  specialists  in  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  co- 
operation with  specialists  of  theory  and  subject  matter  in  the  col- 
leges of  education  in  the  State,  witli  < lassruom  teachers  who  are 
chosen  because  of  outstanding  skill  in  their  respeettve  fields  and 
with  the  advice  of  experts  in  the  Hold  at  large.  It  should  place  em- 
phasis on  those  abilities  it  is  desirable  to  develop  ib  pupils  and  rela- 
tively less  on  facts  to  bo  learned.  It  shonbPincorporate  the  results 
of  modern  research  and  scientific  experimenttrtion  in  education  and 
should  utilize  pupils’  intere.sts  and  initiative.  Additional  helps  in 
tlie  way  of  w’ell-organized  ininieographed  materials  shouM  be  sent 
out  by  the  administrative  offices  to  teachers  in  service.  Furthermore, 
these  materials  should  I'o  based  upon  sound  educational  principles 
and  practice. 

The  length  of  the  school  day.  ])arti('ul:irly  in  the  first  two  grades, 
should  be  increased  and  the  amounts  of  lime  given  to  the  flifferent 
school  subjects  reallottod  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  nearly 
in  keeping  with  the  practice  in  pr^ressive  school  systems.  Stand- 
ardized diajrnostic  and  achievement  tests  should  bo  given  from  time 
to  time  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  instruction  and  to  assist  further 
in  planning  and  making  effective  such  .remedial  measures  as  are 
shown  to  lie  necessary  in  this  report  and  as  are  found  to  be  needed 
in  future  practice. 


Chapter  V 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


Cuncnt  thought  in  the  United  States  Indds  that  education  suited 
to  individual  need 'should  be  provided  in  secondarv  schools  for  all 
children  of  approximately  12  to  18  years  of  a*.^.  Utjd>  has  accepted 
this  tliouKht,  as  ip  evidcneed  by  (1)  coinpulsT.ry  education  legisla- 
tion requiring  full-time  school  attendance  to  the  a<:e  of  10  and  part- 
time  attendanre  ecpiivnlent  to  four  hours  a week  for  a period  of  20 
weeks  annuidly  between  the  a^res  of  1C  and  18:  (2)  a State  policy 
encourajiin;;  the  downward  extension  of  secondary  education  to  in- 
clude ^Trades  7 and  8, ji serving?  the  ape  p:roup  12  to  14:  and  (^) 
ei.''our!i<>:inp  tlie  broadening  of  the  secondary  propram  of  studies  to 
include  courses  desipnetl  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  lookinp  to 
such  fields  of  service  as  business,  mechanic  arts,  apriculture.  and 
liome  makinp.  in  addition  to  the  fields  of  the  so-called  learned 
pndessions.  The  purposes  of  such  a propram  of  secondary  ,edu-’ 
cat  ion  are : ' ‘ . 

1.  lo  reach  and  enroll  in  secondiiry  schools  all  children .o^^’eeond- 

nry  school  ape.  ' 

2.  Jo  pive  to  individual  pupils  enrolled  ju’ojjer  rates  of  pi’Oirrcss 
in  learninp. 

• 3,  do  .secure  for  individual  pupils  enrolled  desirable  educational 
outcomes. 

4.  lo  pro\ idc  and  use  efficiently  the  means  for  accomplishing  the 
thnr  preeedinp^pnrpose.s.  V 

.This  report  tht‘refore  presents  in  order  certain  facts  of  enrolliheftt^ 
for  the  Apt'  pronp  12  to  18,  of  pupil  propre.ss,  of  educational  out- 
comes. ami  of  use  of  educational  means.  From  these  facts  certain 
nvommendntions  are  offered,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey 
staff,  will  result  in  further  propress  of  the  State  toward  attaining 
its  purjwses  in  secondary  education. 

In  assembling  the  facts  a.s  a basis  for  evaluation  of  the  .secondary 
-«ducatiT»n  program  of  the  State  the  method  of  sampling  has  been 
u-sed.^  For  the  purpose.of  securing  a sample  of  the  high  schools  of 
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thv  State  lor  intensive  study  the  followinjr  schools  in  the  districts 
enuiu.eraltyl  were  selected ; 

^ 

Dal'is'tSounty Davis. 

.Bountiful  Junior  Hlch Davis. 

Granite --i- Granite, 

Huntinston  Junior  and  Senior  High Emery. 

Motonl  Junior  and  Senior  High North  Sniunde, 

Spring  City  Junior  High North  Sanpete. 

North  Cache Cache. 

North  Summit  Junior  and  Senior  High North  Suniniit. 

Parowan ! 

Cedar  City  Junior  High 

Price tTarbon. 

Spanish  Fork  Junior  and  Senior  High Nebo. 

East  High Salt  Lake  City. 

West  High Salt  Lake  City. 

Bryant  Junior  High Salt  I>ake  Cit.v. 

There  were  142  schools  in  the  State  otTerinir  some  hijrh-school 
work  in  1025-20.  Of  tlie.se.  05  offered  complete  hiiih-school  pro- 
grams': three  offered  three  years  hf  work;  22  offeretl  two  years  of 
worlct;  52  offered  one  year  of  work  above  grade  8.  Of  the  (>'»  schools 
offering  complete  high-school  programs,  the  sample  repre.^  iits  one 
school  in  .si.x  existing  in  the  State. 

In  order  that  an  opinion  may  be  formed  a.s  to  the  reliability  of  the 
.sample  used,  relevant  data,  assembled  from  tables  of  this  report 
and  from  statistical  reports  available  in  the  State  department  of 

education,  are  here  shown: 

/ 

Tabi.b  1. — Items  indicating  the  rcUabilitif  of  the  sample  of  high  schools  used 

for  tutoisirc  studp 


Itcirs 


! .SftTPplc 


$316 


Other 

srhonin 


1.  Per  pupil  viilut*  of  hlgh*5rhtv»l  proport. v computrtl  from  8taU  (Innnclol  slfltlstlcs  j 

2*  Per^ornt  of  loorhlnK  time  irivrn  In  I ho  four  nctuloiolr  ni  his(kni?if5^i,nwilhonmliffi.  ^ 
jtricntv,  history,  and  sonol  sclenoo)»  mrasured  by  the  Iowa  hiRh-sentx*!  ronlml 

^xazuiuAtiun - 

♦ 

8.  Por  ocul  of  pupil  lim^ivcD  to  iho  Rcuiloniir  noltls  ol^2  abovr  (soo  lablo.  p.  188).  . 

4.  AveraRe  rnrollm«‘nl 

5.  Avengo  oxpcricnco  of  trochnr.-t  in  yonrs  nnd  months  (iIhIi  frt»m  rrjHnts  to  hiRh- 

srhttol  laspoctor.  itri-vy.) ii 

(t.  Per  cont  of  tiMufirrs  holding  tlcRreos  (diila  from  rf|w>rts  to  hiRD-«ch<K)l  lnai»iHTor, 

7.  Cosl^^r  tonchUiK  hour  of  in.«!(nu  tion  ts.'^lory  data  from  reports  to  high-sohool  |2  27 

InspecPir,  lW->  26.  lahle.  p.  187) ' 

8.  Cost  per  pupil  hour  of  insfrurljon  Csce  nderfmvs  under  T)..., 


I $334 


to  07 


{ 


I All  schools. 


1 Other  county  scliools. 


o 

ERIC 


4' 
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ERIC 


Irom  Uio  ciglit  factors  listed  above  it  is  apparent  tknt  on  the  as- 
sumption (Imt  expenditures,  cMuriculum  eniphai.is,  size*  of  school, 
and  trainin<r  and  experience  of  leacliers  are  sirrnificant  in  determin- 
ing^ educational  outcomes,  the  sample  used  ns  a basis  for  evaluation 
is  favorable  to  the  State. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS 

I'tah  lia.s  .succeeded  in  enrolling:  in  school  a hijrher  jierccntatre  of 
the  population  of  sccondarv-school  a^e  than  any  other  State.  The 
achievement  in  this  direction  i.s  notable  for  the  a<re  group  16-18. 
(See  Table  C.  p.  87, .school  attendance  of  population  5-20  years  of  age 

1910  and  1920,  m the  I'nited  States  and  in  Utah,  and  graph  fol- 
lowing.) 

PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS 

As  mea.sined  by  the  per  cent  promoted  in  the  secondary  grades  a 
high  rate  of  grade  progres.s  is  maintained.  (See  Table  11,  p.  90,  per 
cent  piomotcd  on  enrollment  at  clo.se  of  school  year.)  Table  15,  p.  94 
per  cent  of  pupils  under  age,  normal  age,  ancl  over  age  by  grades  in 
I tab  and  8;)0  city  .school  .systems,  .shows,  however,  from  grade  to 
grade  through  elementary  and  high  school  a comparative  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  pupils  under  age  and  for  over-age  children  a com- 
parative  per.entage  increase.  For  the  secondary-school  grades  as 
a whole  the  percentage  of  pupils  under  age  for  grade  is  significantly 
lower  and  the  percentage  over  age  is  significantly  higher.  C|n|ider- 
mg  the  age-grade  and  survival  data  as  a whole  there  is  a t^Sney 

to  promote  on  the  basis  of  time  spent  in  school  which  is  rather 
unusual.'^ 

The  secondary  school  aiming  at  sei^dce  to  the  ag6  groups  12-18 
IS  fundamentally  interested  in  the  rate  at  whidi  the  elementary 
school  brings  children  to  the  completion  of  grade  C.  Tables  2 and  3 
show,  the  grpde  locatii>n  of  children  12-18  years  of  age  in  Utah 
school  and  in  8.80  cities.  Utah  i$  clearly  bringing  a Ipgher  per- 
cehtage  of  these  age  groups  to  the  complet^ion  of  grade  6 than  is  com- 
mon and  IS  thus  making  it  possible -for  the  .secondary*  school  to 
Tfuch  them.  While  a higher  percentage  of  each  age^rroup  is  brought* 
to  compldion  of  grade  6 the-tendency  toward  more  riyjid  grade 
progress  is  reversed  for  12-yoar  olds  at  grade  7,  for  13-year  olds  at 
^ grade  8,  for  14-yoar  olds  at  grade  9,  for  1,'5-year  olds  at  gradfe  9 for 
16-year  olds  at  grade  10,  and  for  17-year  olds  at  grade  8.‘  On  the 
Jfrhole,  12,  13,  and  14  year  old  ehifdren  have  reached  a higher  grade 
level  than  is  common,  but  15,  10,  aiTd  17  year  old  children  arc.at  a 
lower  grade  level  than  is  common.  This  low-average  progi-ess  is 

undoubtedly  due  to  the  j^ater  retention  in  school  of  the  upper-age 
• # 
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jjroupf^  Normally  thosjo  of  these  ape  "roups  who  drop  out  of  school 
are  the  slow-propress  pupils. 

Table  2.— Per  rent  of  pupils  12,  13,  14,  etc.,  years  of  age  enrolled  in  elementary 
and  sci'ondary  Mchool  gradcH  in  ihr  Staff' 


Ago 


12  13  U 1.J  ir.  17 


Under  si'voulh.. 

Bovoiilh 

Eighth 

Ninth... 

TorUh 

Eleventh 

Twelflh 


. . r,:i  f,  '24  s ;i : 1.  2 

;i7.^  ,U  7 1^3.  7 7 2-7 

...  ^ II  :u  n v 21.7  h 2 

.7  ^ 2 ‘u  3 M7,  :i  :j.  r> 

:i  .Ml  2.*>  :i  337 

^ 7 

^ -1..  - . - - . - ^ ^ 


0,4 
.H 
3 8 
11.0 
;m.  4 

31  3 
2S  3 


Taiii.e  3.— /Vt  cent  of  pupils  12,  13,  I4.  etc.,  yeani  of  age  nirollal  in  elementary 
mid  .yK-ondarp  sehool  gnidr.y  in  s.V>  eilir.s 


Bclov^  seventh 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth. 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

A further  indication  of  propress  for  difTonnt  proiij^  of  luph 
schools  of  the  State  is  licre  presented  throuph  failure  data. 

In  this  survey  an  attempt  was  made  to  t’ollect'failuro  <ln(a  for4he 
class  enterinp  the  lir.st  semester  of  piiulo  11  for  tlu‘  lirst  time  in  the 
school  year  U>23.  Usable  returns  were  secured  for  12  luph  schools 
which  are  shown  in  Table  4 below. 

A study  by  Cowles  (see  report  of  the  hiph-school  inspector  of 
Utah,  192.V24),'  on  failure  in  35  rural  liiph  schools  of  Utah  for 
47,578  subject  enrollments,  shows  a total  of  2.G78  subject  failures. 
This  is  a percentape  rate  of  5.6.  The  data  njT  for  the  .school  year 

192U22.  ‘ * * ’ 

The  foregoinp  study  used  data^for  the  school  year  1021-22.  The 
report  is  concerned  with  subject  failures  and  lists  a failure  without 
regard  to  the  credit  value  of  the  course  failed.  Students  who  con-  • 
tinued  a course  to  its  end  and  did  not  receive  credit  or  were  dropped 
because- of  poor  work  or  withdrew  because  of  inability  to  carry  the 
work  were  reported  as  failures. 

Table  4*takes  into  account  the  credit  value  of  courses  attempted 
and  failed  and  is  based  on  .the  class  entering  grade  9 for  the  first 
time  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  school  year  1922-23. 


12 

13 

)4 

I.*) 

1 

r.i)  1 

, 34. 

21  b 

11  4 

...J 

0.7 

jys  f i 

: 2(> 

i;  1. 

M ,0 

10 

U.  7 

' 'Jh  4 

2:>  <3 

IT  'J 

.H  n 

2.4 

1. 

H'  4 

J7  1* 

db  b 

■2<l.  4 1 

9.41 

. 1 

‘2 

24.11 

2>  U . 

20  2 

1 - 1 

1.3 

- S (1 

2»’.  I i 

32  4 

. 1 

1 3 

10  3 1 

T4.4 

I 
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It  therefore  inclildes  failures  due  to  withdrawal  and  constitutes  a 
record,  for  the  class’  coveriujur  the  four-year  periovl  102‘2-23  to 
1025-2G.  ^ ' 

Since  practically  all  courses  offered  in  Utah  hi*:h  schools  have  a 
unit-credit  value,  subject  bases  are  practically’  the  same.  The  fact 
that  the  failui’e  rate  shown  by  Table  4 is  hipher  than  that  found  by 
Cowles  is  probably  primarily  due  to  two  fu'ls:  (1)  Cowles’  report 
presented  data  for  arcades  U,  10,  11,  and  12  for  a sin«ile  year  and  did 
uncover  withdrawal  for  any  purpose  other  than  failure.  Undoubt- 
<edlm  considerable  amount  of  withdrawal  for  purposes  of  transfer 
to  aiWher  school  is  covered  by  Table  4 and  the  showing  is  more 
heavil^^weiphted  by  the  record  for  the  first  four  semesters  where 
failure  i\  high.  (2)  The  scluxds  repres('nted  in  dable  4 are.  on  the 
whole,  ^nsiderably'  above  the  avcrajje  in  size  for  the  State,  and  the 
failur/  rate  is  definitely  higher  in  the  larger  schools.  The  failure 
rate  »>r  Utah  as  shown  by  'i'able  4 is  approximately  that  for  the 
Unitevi_Sfaf<?s  as  a whole,  as  based  on  iin^blished  data  available  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Kducation  tor  ;in4  hif^h  schools  repre- 
senting all  States  and  enrolling  234,109  pupils. 

The  indications  are  that  the  failure  rate  in  Utah  is  slightly  above 
this  average,  since  a general  tendency  to  carry  an  average  of  more 
'"than  four  full-time  cvurses  exists.  An  increase  in  the  pumber'of 
subjects  carried  for  pupils  would  reduce  the  percentages  of  subjects 
failed,  as  shown  by  the  last  column  of  Table  4.  There  is  evidently 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  failure  rate  Utah  high  schools.  With 
a higher  percentage  of  the  total  population  enrolled  and  a higher 
rate  of  survival  one  would  expect  a higher^  failure  rate  if  com- 
• parable  standards  of  achievement  are  set.  The  fact  that  the  smaller 
schoms  in  Utah  show  a lowet  failure  rate  at  a[l  grade  levels  prior 
to  semester  8 indicates  that  standards  of  accomplishment  are  jower 
in  the  small  .schools.  Tljere"is  a,  considerable  amount  of  retarda- 
tion due  to  failure  in  the  first  two  years,  Vhich  argues  a need  for 
adjustment  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  to  the  needs  of  entrants. 

A final' measure  of  progress  is  presented  in  the  results  of  testing. 
(See  181  and  184.)  These  data  show  that  pupils  in-  the  grades  t^ted 
average  older  ^ade  for  grade,  indicating  that  the  rate  of  grade 
progress  is  lower  thap  for  the  United  States  as  a ^whole:  As  evi-^ 
denced  .by  a progressive  educational  retardation  from  grade  ib  grade 
actual  educational'  progress  is  slow.  ^ ' 


PERSISTENCE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

i 


Data  presented  In  Chapter  III  show  a higher  percentage  of  chil- 
dren of  normal  age  for  the  late  high-achool  years  enrolled  in  school 
than  is  true  for  any  other  State.  The  effect  of  compulsory  legisla- 
tion in  retaining  Uiese  pupils  in  school  is  obvious.  The  fact  that 
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percentages  enrolled  for  the  upper  ages  are  comparatively -higher 
than  for  the  lower  ages,  together  with  progress  data  showing  a higher 
percentage  of  children  reaching  secondary  school^rades,  is  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  the  schools  are  retaining  an  unusually  high 
• precentagc  of  children. 

Data  from  12  schools  giving  the  number  of  pupils  entering  in 
1922-23  who  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  each  successive  semester  to 
1926  show  a survival  rate  of  42.9  per  cent.  There  is  no  comparable 
data  available  for  other  school  systems.  The  chief*  significance  of 
the  data  lies  in  the  showing  of  the  places  of  greatest  elimination 
in  the  .'schools.  Tlie  highest  mortality  rate  is  between  grades  9 and 
10.  The^  schools  lose  22.1  per  cent  of  their  enrollment  between 
these  grades.  A second  significant  loss  occurs  at  the  end  of  grade 
10,  amounting  to  16  per  cent  of  those  entering.  A study  of  age' 
' (li.stributions  from  age-grade^ables  shows  that  this  is  due  in  part  at 
Ica.st  to  overage  pupils  who  dr<^  out  when  they  reach  the  compulsory 
age  limits,  'fhe  failure  rates  in  grades  9 and  10  indicate  a lack  of 
adjustment  .df  the  schools  to  pupil  needs  during  the  first  two  years. 

•Table  D.— Survival  by  scmesteis,  Utah  hiyh  Bchooh  {clasn  rnterino  grade  9 
4 in  19^-2d) 
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^ EDUCATIONAL  OUTCOMES 

^>tandar(f  testa. — The  educational  outcomes  as  indicated  by  stand- 
ard test^  o,f  achievement  and  mental  ability  are  shown  here  for  nine 
i-year  or  senior  high  schools  and  for  seven  junior  high  schools  of 
the^  county  school  districts.  Test  results  are  pre^nted  also  for  two 
senior  and  one  junior  high  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City,  The  teste 
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used,  the  grades  in  which  they  were  used,  and  the*  nui^bci  of  schools 
and  pupils  tested  are  recorded  below : 


Taui.e  0.— iS7ioid«?>  for  vnch  text  used  the  number  of  children  by  yradc  and 

the  number  of  schools  tested 


( 


rest 


, NiiiiilTr 
of  s< ‘bools , 


9 ' NtiTTihor 

lulus  , ofcbil- 
ilroM 


1.  Terrnmi  uroup  tust  of  inuiilal  libilily,  K<»rm  \ 12  9,10,11.12  W.T 

2.  TborruIiki*'.Nir< 'nil  ruH'liMi:  simIu,  T'otm  1’. 11  9.  10,  U.  S02 

3.  Stanfonl  lu’hlcvoinpot  lest,  ii(lvHUii‘»l  0A:iiinn:if loll.  Form  A 1h  I,  Tift 

4.  loWH  hinh-st'bool  uoiifonl  uxummalion.  Form  II.  H ^ |2  , Ifil 


Total 


l.  122 


STAxNFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 

'I'he  Stanford  achievement  test  was  used  as  a measure  of  ^feneral 
educational  status  of  grades  7,  S.  and  l>.  Of  the  scIkkjIs  (este<l  s(‘ven 
are  4-year  or  senior  hieh  seliools.  seven  are  junior  sclio<ds. 

•and  Hve  are  8-year  elementary  seh<»ols.  The  Stanford  achievement 
test  is  a battery  of  nine  tests  covering  the  (ield  of  tiu'  elementary 
whool  curriculuni.  The  test  yields  subject  ayd  composite  scores 
which  arc  translated  into  subj(*ct  and  educatihnal  ajie  e(|iiivalents. 
Nomis  arc  provided  for  ^rrade  and  for  a*re.  The  test  has  been 
standardized  on  the  basis  of  results  fiom  repiescmtative  schools  in 
10  States.  Results  of  this  test  are  shown  in  Table  7.  Fi<:ur(‘s  1!)  and 
20,  and  the  text  which  accompanies  the  table. 

STANFOl^J  ACIIIKVKMKNT  TEST 


Table  7. — Average  ehronologiail,  subject,  and  educational  ages  by  grade  and 

for  certain  school  gripupings 
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logital 
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hk 

1 
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12  0 
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Grade  8 t 

317 

13-1 

K2-0 

12-8 

1^ 

-13-0 

12-10 

13-4 

14-7 

Grade  9 

326 

H-3 

14-4 

14-3 

14-3 

14-7 

14-4 

1^ 

Salt  Lako  City: 

I.V5 

Grade  7 

193 

14-5 

LV2 

14-8  1 

\ 13-7 

14^ 

14-8 

Grade  0 

m 

18-8 

18  1 

15-11 

1 16-3 

16-5 

16-10 

16-3 

16-2 

All  county  district  Junior  high 

sohoob: 

0 

18-1 

Grade  7 

181 

12-7 

1 13-11 

12-10 

13-7 

12-11 

12-9 

12-10 

Grade  8 

237 

13-1 

1 13-4 

12-11 

13-3 

13-4 

13-3 

l4-7 

All  oounty  district'  demeotary 

schools: 

. 

[ 

12-4 

19-il 

Grade  

101 

12-7 

13-8 

13-8 
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12-7 
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80 

13-6 

1 14-2 

13-3 
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19-5 

lAii  ■ 
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14-7 
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TiiMo  7 shows  the  avoni<ro  rhroiiol(.^ri,.;il.  P<lucmiomil,  and  subject 
apes  for  individual  ^Tndes  <,Moii))e(l  as  indicated  in  the  table.  Fif;- 
mes  lit  and  20  show  ‘rrnpliically 'the  relative  starulin^r  of  the  <rrades 
and  their  position  with  rcfer<*nce  to  tlndr  norms.  By  reference  to 


^iptVo  10  it  is  seen  that  the  average  chronological  age  of  seventh- 
grade  children  in  the  counU  schools  is  13  yarn's  and  7 months;  the 
average  educational  age  is  years  and  9 months;  the  average  speU- 
mg  age  is  12  years  and  8 months ; the  average  langttage  usage  age  is  12 
years  and  9 months ; the  average  history  and  literature  age  is  12  years 
Md  7 months ; the  average  nature  study  and  science  age  is  12  years  and 
#9  months;  the  average  arithmetic  age  is  12  years  and  9 months;  and . 
the  average  reading  age  is  12  years  and -6  months.  These  puptta  are 


\ 
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in  the  sixth  month  of  prade  7 and  should  have  educational  and  sub-  ^ 
ject  afros  of  13  years  and  5 months.  Accordin';  to  educational  ai;e 
and  firado  they  are  U months  retarded.  They  arc  actually  13  years 
and  7 months  (>1(1  and  uccordinj;  to  cl>ronolo<;ical  a"e  are  S)  months 
retarded,  'riu*  «ther  curves  of  the  plate  should  he  read  similarly. 
The  numbers  in  the  subject  column  are  the  actual  subject  scores 


which  have  the  a^;e  equivalent  indicated  in  the  column,  E.  A,  (educa- 
tional age).  The  complete  showing  for  the  county  schools  la  thii 
according  to  grade  placement  grade  7 is  6 months  retarded,  grade  8 


is  1 year  retardjed,  and  grade  9 is  1 year  and  2 months  retarded. 

in  Salt  Lake  City  grade  7 is  8 months  accelerated  according  to 
grade  and  1 yeWand  1 month  accelerated  according  to  age.  Pupils 
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of  jrrade  9 are  above  (he  noirn  for  -rade  10  and  aocordincr  to  acre  are 
11  months  acccJerated. 

1 he  subject  weaknesses  of  the  various  crradfs  are  obvious  at  a 
•rlance.  Grade  7 of  the  counties  is  apparently  well  balanced,  tJie 
subject  acres  fallinc;  witliin  months  of  either  side  of  the  norm  for 
the  first  month  of  gn-ade  7.  Grade  8 shows  a comparatively  high 
rating  on  liistorv  and  literature  and  grade  9 shows  a marked 
deficiency  in  spelling:. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  both  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  decidedly 
above  the  norm.  Grade  7 is  comparatively  high  in  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  nature  study  and  science.  The  grade  weakness  is  in  his- 
tory and  literature,  although  it  is  above  the  norm  in  that  subject 
Little  significance  can  be  attaclied  to  the  variation  in  subject  ages  in 
grade  9,  since  the  scores  are  at  a level  where  growth  in  abilities  meas- 
ured by  the  Stanford  achievement  test  practicallv  ceases.  The  gen- 
eral summary  statement  warranted  i.«=  that  in  the  county  schools, 

\ progressively  retarded  educationally,' 

while  Salt  Lake  City  shows  a decided  educational  acceleration. 

b igurc  20  shows  the  comparative  oducationnl  development  of 
grades  7 and  8 in  elementary  .schools  of  the  counties  and  in  junior 
high  school.^..  Grade  7 in  the  junior  high  schools  i.s  superior  to  gi-ade 
( m the  elementary  schools  e.xcept  in  history  and  literature.  The  edu- 
cational age  of  grade  7 for  the  junior  high  schools  is  3 months  aliove 
that  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  children  are  5 months  voun^er 
c ronologicnlly.  In  grade  8 the  elementarv  schools  show  supe- 
riority m all  subjects  except  hi.story  and  literature  and  language 
usage,  rheix?  is  a difference  of  7 months  of  educational  age  in  favor 
of  the  elementary  schooLs.  The  children  are  practically  of  the  same’ 
age.  Ihe  compara^’ely  small  number  of  children  tested  Wi  the  ele- 
mentary schools  affer  separation  from  th?  junior  high  schools  rend- 
ers the  results  unreliabk  Fiirthermcrre.  the  junior  high  schools  of 
the  county  districts  are  in  a state  of  transition,  and  aside  from  de- 
partmentalization differ  little  from  the  traditional  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  elementarv  schools.  E.xceptions  to  this  state- 
ment among  the  junior  high  schools  tested  in  the  county  districts  arc 
so  rare  that  any  pooling  of  junior  high  schools  covers  nnv  differenco.s 
that  a fully  developed  junior  high  school  might  show\ 

IOWA  HIGH-SCHOOL  CONTENT  EXAMINATION 

Table  7 shows  the  results  of  the 'Iowa  high-school  content  examina- 
lion.  This  test  is  a battery  of  four  tests  covering  the  fields  of  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  science,  and  history  and  social  .studies.  The  tab- 
ulation gives  the  frequency  distribution  of.  scores  for  the  counties 
rombined  and  for  two  senior  high  .schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  com- 
bined. Percentile  scores  are  shown  at  the  right.  The  table  should 
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be  read  as  follows:  One  hundred  per  cent  of  pupils  of  the  county 
schools  earn  a score  of  'JSit  oi-  less:  100  [)er  cent  of  pupils  of  Salt  Lake 
City  earn  a scon  of  or  less.  etc. 

The  results  show  that  the  seniors  of  the  county  schools  are  de- 
cidedly below  ihc  nonn.  whick  is  based  on  1.5r)0  seniors  of  Iowa  hiph 
schools.'  Salt  Luke  City  is  deciiledly  above  the  State  norm  foi‘  Iowa. 
It  will  be  noted  that  47.7  per  cent  of  Iowa  .seniors  fall  below  the  in- 
terval ( loO-l.'iO)  that  includes  the  norm,  while  GO, 4 per  cent  of  Utah 
seniors  and  '2'J  per  cent  of  Salt  Lake  City  .seniors  fall  below  this  in- 
terval. The  re.-idts  of  the  Iowa  test  by  individual  subjects  for 
individual  countv  sch(;ol.s  are  shown  in  'Fable  S. 

Tiblr  — ('ofit  fffirn f i rr  ilixtrifmt iftn  of  s;  or<  <<  f(n‘  Salt  IjiI’C  ('itn  mid  comity 
difttrirt.9  of  the  State  of  rtnh  {loira  hifjh-fiidiool  ('ontent  examination) 
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Considering  the  median  subject  swres  on  the  Iowa  high-school 
content  examination,  all  schools  fall  below  the  norm  for  Knglish 
dnd  mathematics,  i of  the  8 schools  are  above  the  norm  b>i‘  scienc'e, 
and  all  schools  are  below  the  norm  for  history  and  the  social  studies; 
7 of  the  8 schools  fall  below  the  norm  for  the  ao  percentile  on  mathe- 
niutics,  4 are  below  this  percentile  norm  for  Knglish,  and  4 are  below 
it  for  history  and  the  social  studies. 

Obviously  the  schools  are  not  securing  standard  results  in  any  held 
except  science,  and  the  outstanding  weakness  is  in  mutheniaiic.s. 

THORNDIKE  McCALL  READING  SCALE 

Table  10  shows  the  results  of  the  Thorndike  McCall  reading  scale. 
Reading  ages  are  consi.stently  below  chronological  ugc.s.  «.s  evidenced 
by  reading  quotients  oi  less  than  100.  Hetardatimi  in  leading  is 
progressive,  as  is  shown  by  lower  reading  quotients  from  grade  to 
gracie. 

1-or  the  State  as  a whole  the  mean  reading  age  is  17(5  months.  The 
mean  chronological  age  is  214  months,  showing  a leiardation  of 
38  months,  or  3 years  and  2 months. 

Taulk  10  — l/cari  chronological  and  reading  agen,  reading  quotienU,  and 
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I'igures  21-24  show  the  result.s  of  the  Terman  group  test  of 
mental  abilit}*  for  all  sample  schools  combined  as  indicated  by  head- 
ings. Figure  21  shows  for  grade  9 percentile  scores  and  mental 
age  equivalents  as  ba.sed  on  the  Terman  group  test  of  mental 
ability  in  comparison  with  the  Terman  norm;  the  distribution  of 
chronological  ages  for  the  pupils  tested  and  the  distribution  of 
chronological  ages  in  830  cities  of  the  United  States.  From  the 
14310—20 13 
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showing  of  the  distribution  curves  ninth-grade  children  are  younger 
mentally  than  is  normal  for  the  grade  and  (hoy  are  older  chrono- 
logically than  is  normal,  if  the  distribution  of  in  cities  of 
over  2,500  total  population  is  accepted  as  the  norm.  The  median 
child  has  a mental  afre  0 months  below  the  Terman  noiTii  and  is  5 
months  younger  mentally  than  chronologically.  The  median  child 
in  Utah  is  also  3 months  older  than  in  the  830  cities.  The  sue-  i 
cessive  Figures  21-24  show  a progressive  mental  retardation  which 
amounts  to  3 years  in  <rrade  12  considered  with  reference  to  chrono- 
logi(  al  age  and  17  months  considered  with  reference  to  the  Terman 
norm  for  the  grade. 

Figure  24  shows  comparative  distributions  for  county  schools  of 
the  State  and  for  Salt  Lake  City.  As  in  the  Stanford  achieve- 
ment test  and  the  Iowa  high-schooi  content  examination.  Salt  Lake 
City  is  above  the  norms,  and  the  schools  outside  Salt  Lake  City  are 
below  the  norms. 

The  form  of  the  distribution  of  ability  is  of  more  significance 
than  the  size  of  the  median  score  for  purposes  of  school  administra- 
tion. The  Terman  norms  are  based  largely  on  city  school  systenia. 
The  differences  in  environment,  in  and  out  of  school,  undoubtedly 
affect  the  ability  to  score  on  any  available  group  te.st  of  mental 
ability.  Whether  Utah  children  show  higher  or  lower  central  ten- 
dencies of  ability  to  score  on  the  Terman  test  than  would  be  .shown 
(by  a standard  group  influenced  by  the  same  environment  no  one 
can  say.  . 

If  the  curve  of  distribution  of  scores  of  Utah  chihlren,  all  grade.' 
combined,  be  tested  for  fit  to  a normal  distribution  curve  it  will 
be  found  to  approximate  the  normal  curve  very  clo.sely.  (Sec  Figure 
25.)  The  cases  upon  which  the  Terman  norms  are  JjRsed  give  a 
distribution  which  is  skewed  tp  the  right  by  5.8  percentile  ranks 
at  the  ^t  quartile  and  3.1  percentile  ranks  at  the  third  quartile. 
This  relrccts  the  effect  of  a selective  factor  operating  in  high  .schools 
which  tends  to  eliminate  the  less  able  pupils.  The  lack  of  similar 
skewing  of  the  curve  for  Utah  children  reflects  the  condition  shown 
by  enrollment  and  failure  data.  Utah  children  are  much  less 
highly  selected.  It  is  probable  that  except  in  extreme  cases  men- 
tal ability  is  not  the  factor  which  prompts  elimination  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  State.  The  curve  for  Salt  Lake  City,  however, 
indicates  that  rigorous  selection  on  the  basis  of  mental  ability  is 
practiced.  The  lower  percentiles  of  ability  are  not  normally  repre- 
sented. This  causes  a rapid  rise  of  the  curve  ^rough  the  lower  per- 
centiles, and  a flattening  out  through  the  middle  .50  per  cent  range. 
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Fig.  22. — Percentile  Bcores  ami  mental  afce  t<)alvaient8,  Tcrman  group  tcflta  of  ment.'il 

ability,  grade  10 
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The  county  schools  enviously  have  all  the  vnriabiltiy  common  to 
a normal  population  «;ioiip  to-deal  with  in  hi^di  sclmol.  Tito  jter- 
centa^e  of  pupils  of  a low  order  of  Icarnin*;  ability  found  in  the 
schools  is  lu^dior  than  common,  and  curricidiim  adjustment  and 
school  machinery,  makin«;  it  possible  to  servo  the  mmds  and  interests 
ot  the  widely  varyin;;  ability  groups,  are  obvious  neods. 

'rite  data  of  the  [)reeodin<r  sections  have  shown  that  \jtah  has 
succeeded  in  extending  secondary  education  to  a.  higher  jK'icentajie 
of  her  secondary  school  a^e  ^ronp  than  has  any  other  Stale;  and 
that  ”iado  pro^oess  is  faster  than  is  normal  as  indicnied  Ity  a hijiher 
percenta^re  of  children  of  a j;iven  a^^v  reaching  a ^^iven  ^u-nde.  Tlie 
survival  rate  up  to  tirade  S is  also  higher  throu<,h  an  unusual  re- 
tention of  oveia<re  pupils,  but  slower  thereafter.  A.-tiial  ^lucational 
j)i'o;.;ress  is  decidedly  slow  as  indicated  by  a progressive  eduratittnal 
retardation  as  measured  l)V  standard  tests.  'I'lie  test  results  indicate 
that  pupils  come  into  hi;;h  schools  with  an  educational  status  that  is 
below  the  Stanfeud  noims,  and  that  in  the  academic  fields  of  Ian- 
piuee— mathematics,  .science,  and  the  social  studies— the  final  accoiu- 
phshruent  is  low  as  measured  by  the  Iowa  test 

It  is,  therefoie,  pertinent  to  imiuire  into  the  personnel  and  present 
or<ranization  of  the  secondary  s<diools  in  an  effort  to  loca'tc  the 
])robable  sources  of  the  shortcomin<;s. 

CURRICULUM  EMPHASIS 

Table  12  shows  the  present  curriculum  t^phasis  in  lu«rh  .schools 
. of  rtah  as  measured  by  piipU  clod«»  hours  of  work  devoted  to  i^ieci-  ' 
fled  dopai  tment.s'.  'I  he  data  were  'btained  from  reports  to  the  hi^h- 
school  inspector  for  the  .school  year  ll)2.')-2(i.  'Ihe  clock  hours  of 
woi k foi‘  eacl,i  ilepartnient  werjri  determined  by  np])hcation  of  the 
followin';  formula:  Puj)il  clock  hour.s  of  work=numln'r  of  pupils 
Xpenods  per  weekX'veoks  per  yearXk*n«;th  of  periods  in  minutes 
-7-01).  I able  10  reduces  the  pupil  time  jiivcn  to  eacli  (^^lartment  to 
peicenta^es  of  total  pupd  tiiuc.  The  percentage' of  time  j;iven  to 
each  department  is  t1»e  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  lime  in 
clock  hours  per  year  j;ivcn  to  the  departinent  by  the  total  i)upil  time 
in  clock  hours  per  year  j;iven  to  all  departments.  Avera*rc  percent- 
o;;es  of  time  j;ivcn  to  each  department  are  shown  for  the  sample 
sihools,  for  20  additional  county  schools,  for  II  independent  cities, 
for  27  county  schools  combine'd,  and  for  the  St^o  as  a whole  obtained 
by  combining  the  3 independent  cities  with  the  20  county  high 
schools.  The  schools  represented  in  the  table  are  all  the  .schools  of 
the  State  for  which  accurate  data  were  available.  ‘ 
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For  comparative  purpose?  the  avernpc  |>ercenta"e  of  time  given  to 
each  department  by  15  progressive  cities  of  tl)e  .United  States  as  de- 
termined by  Counts  in  his  study,  “The  senior  high  school  curricu- 
lum,” Supplementary  Educational '’Monograph  No.  29,  1920,  the 
School  Review,  Univer.dty  of  Chicago  Press,  is  aLso  shown.  The 
table  presents  several  significant  departures  from  accepted  good  prac- 
tice as  follows ; 

1.  II  igh  schools  of  Utah  have  generally  abandoned  both  ancient 
nnd  modern  foreign  languages. 

2.  A considerable  number  of  schools  ha\’t*  practically  abandoned 
mathematics. 

3.  Home  economics  and  music  are  emphasized  to  an  unusual 
extent. 

4.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  sitiintion  is  the  evident  lack  of 
any  definit<i  standards  governing  curriculum  emphasis.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  variability  of  percenta>res  of  time  given  to  different 
departments  of  individual  schools.  The  ranges  of  percentage  of 
time  given  to  the  different  departments  are  as  follows:  English,  G.;j — 
29.C;  foreign  hmgtiage,  0.0— 13.G;  mathematics,  O.G— 19.7;  natural 
science,  0.0 — 30.1;  social  studies,  1,3 — 34.0;  conuiiercial  subjects,  0.0 — 
27.8;  mechanic  arts,  0.0 — 18.1;  home  economics,  0.0—19.1;  agricul- 
ture, 0.0 — 11.7;  music,  0.0 — 2G.1;  art,  0.0 — 1.5;  physical  education, 
0.0 — 21.7.  The  corresponding  ranges  in  the  15  cities  studied  by 
('ounts  are:  English,  14.1 — 22.8;  foreign  language,  4.4t— 20.0;  mathe- 
matics 7.9— 1G.3;  natural  science,  7.0—18.9;  social  science,  8.G— 1G.6; 
commercial  subjects,  7.G — 22.8;  industrial  arts,  1,0 — 14.7;  home  eco- 
nomics, O.C — 7.0;  music,  0.0— G5;  art,  0.0— 7,1;  physical  education, 
3.9—16.2. 

The  variability  of  curriculum  emphasis  in  Utah  high  schools  is 
so  e.xtreme  that  obviously  if  curriculum  emphasis  at  one  extreme 
of  the  range  is  proper  it  is  not  proper  at  the  other  extreme  of  the 
range.  When  it  is  considered  that  schools  standing  near  each  ex- 
treme may  be  found  which  are  of  comparable  size  nnd  are  serving 
comparable  pupil  groups,  the  need  for  a careful  testing  of  values 
accruing  from  the  different  trends  of  curriculum  emphasis  is 
apparent. 

^ Table  13  shows  curriculum  emphasis  for  specifie.d  groups  of  high 
schools  of  the  State  as  measured  by  relative  teaching  time  in  clock 
hours  per  year  given  to  each  department. 

Table  14  shows  the  percentage  of  teaching  time  given  to  each 
department  by  the  sample  high  schools.  Comparison  of  the  per- 
centages of  pupil  and  teaching  time  given  to  each  department  for 
the  nine  high  schools  shows  a general  tendency  for  departments 
having  relatively  minor  emphasis  as  measured  by  pupil  time  to 
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claim  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  teaching  time.  The 
results  of  the  testing  program  considered  in  connection  with  facts 
concerned  with  curriculum  emphasis  indicate  a lack  of  clearly  de- 
fined objectives  in  the  special  departments  of  the  hiph  school  or  a 
poor  teaching  technique  in  seeking  those  objectives.  The  schools 
generally  give  more  than  the  usual  emphasis  to  English  and  the 
social  studies,  but  the  outcomes  in  reading  ability,  knowledge  of 
literature,  and  language  usage  are  inferior,  as  are  outcomes  in  the 
fields  of  historical  and  civic  information.  The  schools,  because  of 
the  hea\y  emphasis  on  English  and  the  social  studies,  give  more 
than  the  usual  emphasis  to  the  four  academic  fields,  measured  by 
the  Iowa  high-school  content  e.^arnination,  yet  the  composite  scores 
on  this  test,  formed  by  combining  the  scores  on  English,  mathe- 
^ matics,  science,  and  the  social  studies,  are  decidedly  low.  Such 
outcomes  must  be  due  either  to  misplaced  aims  in  the  individual 
subjects  or  to  a poor  teaching  procedure  in  seeking  the  aims  set  up. 
Observation  of  classroom  work  gives  the  impression  that  both  factors 
enter  into  the  situation. 
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Table  14. — Por  cent  of  time  of  teachers  in  clock  hours  per  pear  devoted  (o 

specified  subjects 

[ Annlj'sis  biusetl  on  rt-poris  of  high-school  principals  to  State  hlgh-scUuol  luspector,  l'J25-2C) 
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There  is  also  shown  a general  tendency  for  the  nonacademic  sub:^ 
jects  to  receive  a higher  iiercentafie  of  teaching  time  in  proportion 
to  the  pupil  time  tlian  is  the  case  for  the  academic  subjects.  The 
effect  of  these  tendencies  on  the  cost  of  instruction  is  made  obvious 
by  Table  15,  Which  shows  the  salary  cost  o^^cademic  and  total 
hours  of  work  offered  in  six  of  the  sample  high  schools  for  which 
the  requisite  data  were  available. 


Tabi.c  15. — Comporn/ij'f  coat  of  academic  and  total  pupil  clock  hours  of  teork 
in  six  Utah  high  schools  from  the  sample  districts 
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The  effort  to  broaden  course  offerings  in  the  small  schools  through 
introducing  the  comparatively  expensive  departments  has  undoubt- 
edly drawn  upon  available  financial  resources  so  that  economies 
have  been  sought  in  other  directions.  This  has  resulted  in  keeping 
teacher  salaries  at  a lower  level  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
and  has  led  to  a general  inferiority  of  educational  outoomes. 
Through  a broad  program  of  studies,  including  several  nonacademic 
as  well  as  the  traditional  academic  fields,  abnormal  concentration 
on  a few  fields  in  individual  schools,  with  consequent  narrow  pupil- 
teacher  ratios  in  other  fields,  the  per  capita  costs  of  instruction  are 
being  made  decidedly  higher  than  salary  schedules  and  the  size  of 
high  schools  make  necessary.  Through  a better  balancing  of 
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emphasis  on  special  departments  and  fewer  special  departments  in 
the  smaller  schools  the  funds  now  beinfj  spent  can  be  made  to  pro- 
vide a better  quality  of  work.  One  obvious  means  of  economy  is 
open  to  tlie  State  througli  stapdardization  of  curriculum  emphasis. 
The  proportion  of  effort  going  into  nonacademic  fields  of  the  cur- 
riculum makes  a careful  evaluation  of  outcomes  from  these  fields  of  , 
effort  imjiortant.  The  survey  employed  no  measures  of  outcomes 
in  these  fields.  No  reliable  objective  measures  are  available.  It  is 
a concensus  of  opinion  of  members  of  the  survey  staff,  however,  that 
the  programs  of  nonacademic  departments  of  high  schools  in  Utah 
are  more  uncertain  of  outcomes  than  the  academic  departments. 

The  fields  of  health  and  physical 'education,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  education  were  made  the  subjects  of  special  investigations. 

hilo  unusual  emphasis  is  given  to  home  economics  and  physical 
edijcation  by  the  high  schools  as  measured  by  total  time  allotment, 
progiams  as  a whole  are  such  that  educational  values  commensurate 
with  the.  time  allotted  arc  doubtful.  Industrial  education,  except  in 
a very  few  centers,  has  had  little  development  outside  the  field  of 
farm  mechanics-.  The  special  reports  in  these  fields  follow.  , 

% 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

^ I.  HEALTH  EXAMINATIONS  ANT)  tEACHING 

Throughout  the  country  health  w/)rk  in  high  schools  seems  left 
largely  to  chance,  and  at  best  it  is  an  elective  subject,  jostled  by 
mathematics,  languages,  and  other  things  of  minor  human  import, 
but  which  are  required  for  college  entrance.  There  are  seldom  any 
physical  e.xaminations  of  high-school  pupils  unless  it  be  for  that 
peculiarly  favored  cla.ss  who  participate  in  interscbolastic  sports, 
and  often  these  are  neglected  in  this  respect.  The  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  the  senior  high  school  is-  usually  foisted,  as  a side  issue 
of  his  work,  upon  the  teacher  of  physical  education,  who  is,  strange 
to  say,  often  unfitted  for  the  task,  or  upon  the  teacher  of  general 
science  or  of  biology  who  may  or  may  not  be  prepared  to  do  good 
work  along  this  line.  In  the  junior  high  school  things  usually  go 
better,  but  even  here  there  is  often  scant  attention  to  the  subject. 

Ltah  is  no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  though  in  at  least  one 
junior  high  school  the  matter  of  health  is  taken  seriously'  and  en- 
thusiastically by  the  principal  and  hence  by  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  principal  was  found  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  the  act  of  using 
a clinical  thermometer  on  pupils  returning  after  illness,  thus  doing 
what  every  principal  can,  but  exceedingly  few  have  attempted  to 
do,  safeguarding  both  the  returning  pupil  and  those  already  in 
school.  It  is  quite  t^'ue  that  it  may  be  the  business  of  the  family 
physician,  health  officer,  or  some  one  else  to  pass  on  the  condition  of 
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such  children,  but  if  those  ajients  are  not  existent  or  not  ^ooction- 
in^,  it  certainly  devolves  upon  the  i)rincipal  or  teacher  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  over  means  of  sickness  prevention.  Health  is  beinjr 
cried  from  the  housetops  us  fundamental  in  school  work,  and  here 
is  one  principal  in  a thousand  who  is  really  puttinjr  this  slojran  in 
practice  alonp  these  lines. 

In  this  schooWthe  advanced  stand  has  been  taken  that  no  child 
ou«rht  to  be  jjraduated  whose  teeth  are  not  as  nearly  100  per  cent 
perfect  as  the  dentist  and  the  chihl  can  make  them.  It  only  remains 
to  have  such  a requirement  include  every  other  correctable  defect 
and  habit;  to  set  a revolutionary  but  not  impracticable  pace  in 
school-health  endeavor.  We  are  only  fcnrsomely  scratching  the  sur- 
face of  things  otherwise.  Athletic  tropliies  pale  into  insigniticance 
beside  a diploma  w'hich  is  conferred  in  part  for  bodily  perfecting  and 
for  the  practice  of  good  habits. 

Even  if  we  can  not  withhold  the  hallmark  of  the  school  when  such 
a standard  is  not  attained,  wo  can  at  least  grade  children  and  pas- 
them  with  or  without  honor  according  to  their  accomplishments  in 
practical  hygiene. 

The  remark  of  the  princii)al  of  this  school  that  the  health  prograin 
was  easier  to  “put  over”  than  any  other  subject  which  had  sought 
^admission  to  the  curriculum  i.s  most  worthy  of  attention.  If  the 
task  is  found  difficult  in  other  schools  there  must  be  sesmething 
wrong  with  the  method  employed  or  because  it  has  been  done  in  only 
a ludf-hearlod  way  from  lack  of  due  pressure  from  above. 

In  at  least  one  senior  high  school  the  tea<  hing‘of  pliysiology  (by 
the  instructor  in  biology)  is  done  in  such  a manner  as  to  attract 
' students  to  this  elective  .subject.  The  Apparatus  sujiplied  for  demon- 
stration purposes  was  worthy  of  a college  of  superior  rank.  Whether 
tl'.e  teacher  made  each  pupil  appreciate' that  he  was  carrying  on  in 
his  own  anatomy  a piece  of  laboratory  work  in  physiology  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  his  present  nnd  future  welfare  and  work,  and 
how  much  be  influences  the  course  of  that  e.xperiment,  wc  can  not 
say.  In  other  schools  we  know  that  the  tombing  is  too  much  of  a 
textbook  drill  to  be  very  effective  for  healthy  living,  hut  little  more 
can  be  e.xpected  from  teachers  not  ftained  in  best  methods  and  with- 
out assistance  from  capable  supervisors. 

The  subjects  of  personal,  home,  and  community  health  deserve  to 
be  presented  to  all  students  for  at  least  two  pcriofls  a week  through- 
out both  the  junior  and  senior  high-school  courses,  and  shoidd  be 
closely  linked  with  yearly  health  examinations,  with  biology,  domes- 
tic science,  and  with  physical  training.  The  health  teaching  may 
well  be  presented  in  different  years  from  different  angles  by  those 
specially  interested  in  these  different  lines  of  work,  provided  each 
is  qualified  (as  he  should  be)  to  do  this. 
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2.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  fHcilities  for  physical  training;,  especially  out  of  doors,  are 
as  a rule  better  supplied  in  Utah  than  elsewhere.  So  far  as  ob- 
served, there  is  ample  playground  space.  Physical  education 
receives  proportionately  ;;ood  emphasis  in  the  program  of  studies. 

I The  physical  education  of  j^irls  in  hi"h  schools  is  on  the  whole 
I well  managed,  though  the  time  devoted  to  this  work  might  well  be 
e.xtended,  where  possible,  to  after-school  activities. 

While  in  some  districts  the  work  for  boys  i^  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  doing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  and 
intramural  activities  are  being  well  developed,  in  too  many  schools 
physical  education  means  chiefly  the  coaching  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  ijjterscholastic  sports.  There  seems  always  to  be  plenty 
of  funds  forthcoming  for  coaching  and  equipping  tijams  for  these 
e.xciting  entertainments.  While  these  activities  may  have  thfir 
value,  such  extravagant  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  few  can  not 
be  justified  on  tlie  ground  that  it  is  a health  measure  even  for  those 
who  are  eligible.  Athldtic  events  depend  on  the  health  of  the  pa^ 
ticipants,  but  they  have  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  preserva- 
tion or  promotion  of  health,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  onlookers  drsivm 
into  the  open.  IMiysical  directors  should  be  employed  for  promot- 
ing the  general  pUrticipation  in  games,  and  by  so  doing  material 
for  representative  teams,  if  these  are  needed,  may  be  better  recruited. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  State  School  Athletic  Association  is  a 
good  move  and  I he' new  requirements  of  special  teacher^of  physical 
education  and  coaches  augur  better  things  for  the  niture.  The 
State  School  Athletic  Association  should  see  that  no  boy  or  girl 
takes  part  in  athletics  without  a previous  examination  and  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  from  a physician. 

'i'he  code  of  the  Sportsinanship  Brotherhood  might  be  introiluced 
to  advantage,  and  thi.s  code  is  intended  to  apply  also  to  conduct 
other  than  that  in  relation  to  .«:ports. 

.1.  rERTIKICAT|ON  OK  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

0 

By  the  adoiition  of  the  new  requirements  of  applicants  for  special 
certificates  authorizing  the  holders  to  teach  physical  education  or 
to  act  as  couches  of  athletic  teams  in  high  schools  (effective  in 
1S)2(»)  the  Slate  is  doing  much  to  rid  itself  of  those  who  hold  their 
positions  chiefly  because  they  happen  to  have  excelled  in  some  kind 
of  sport.  Such  persons  may  be  able  to  coach  winning  teams,  but 
their  usefulness  is  limited  to  this  expensive  luxury. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  supply  of  teachers  permits,  the 
re<iuirements  for  all  teachers  of  physical  education  will  be  raised  to 
the  equivalent  of  a major  course  in  physical  education,  including 
thorough  preparation  in  hygiene,  or  to  three  years  special  draining. 
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Home  economics  education  in  Utali.  ns  reported  herein,  'relates 
to  the  kind  found  in  the  rural  and  urban  junior  and  senior  hiph 
schools.  The  account,  as  submitted,  is  bused  upon  pcisonal  visits 
to  8 junior  and  20  senior  hiph  schools,  and  upon  questionnaire  re-  ' 
turns  from  17  junior,  8 junior-senior,  and  44  senior  hiph  schools. 

Home  economics  in  the  I.tah  public  scIumiIs  begins  in  the  seventh 
grade  or  the  first  yea^-  of  the  junior  high  school.  It  continues 
throughout  the  junior  high  school  ami  extends  into  the  senior  high 
school. 

K Qy.ipvi€7it . — The  floor  space  assigned  to  the  home  economics  d(*- 
partments  of  the  senior  high  schools  of  Utah  is  generous  5 in  a num- 
ber of  schools  it  exceeds  the  needs.  On  the  whole,  better  provision 
has  been  made  for  food  than  for  clothing  laboratorie~s.  Housekeep 
ing^,  home  nursing,  and  ehild-t  arc  equipment  is  much  needed,  also 
illustrative  material  for  teaching.  Of  the  latter  very  little  was 
found.  Excellent  material  has  been  produced  by  many  Govern- 
ment departments  and  bureaus, ‘commercial  firms,  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  is,  therefore,  available. 

The  equipment  of  the"^ood  laboratories  in  more  than  <5  per  c*ent 
of  the  schools  visited  is  of  the  old-fashioned  hollow-square  type.  It 
is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  conform  to  modern  ideas  of 
education.  The  unit  desk  arrangement,  with  small,  flat  top  ranges, 
placed  either  at  the  end  of  each  desk  or  through  the  center  of  the 
room  (whether  gas  or  electricity  is  used),  is  considered  more  edicient, 
and  is  used  extensively  throughouf*lhe  United  State.s.  It  not  ody 
makes  for  economy  of  floor  space,  and  hence  accommodates  larger 
classes,  but  approximates  home  conditions  and  adds  to  independence 
and  efficiency.  No  unit  kitchens  were  observed.  In  one  of  the  com- 
paratively' new  high  schools,  the  foods  laboratory  was  equipped  with 
old-fashioned  desks  sufficient  for  a class  of  48,  but  only  six  girls 
were  in  the  class  observed. 

The  large  floor  space  allotted  to  dining  rooms  may  be  justifiable 
for  consolidated  rural  high  schools  where  a pleasant  meeting  place 
for  community  gatherings  is  needed,  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  dining  room  is  as  much  an  adjunct  of  the  foods  laboratory 
as  the  range  and  the  sink.  The  main  purpose  of  the  dining  room 
^should  be  to  train  girls  to  do  better,  and  on  a higher  level,  all  the 
daily  activities  performed  by  them  in  their  home  dining  rooms.  And 
it  should  be  to  teach  girls  the  tangible  things  concerned  with  the 
eating,  serving,  and  care  of  food,  the  various  types  of  furnishings 
for  the  family-sized  dining  room,  and  also  those  intangible  matters 
connected  with  the  hospitality  of  the  home. 

Laundry  facilities  were  found  in  only  a few  schools. 
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< 'I'he  lack  of  ndeijunte  home  ecoiwmics  equipment  for  junior  High 
schools  is  serious,  and  prevents  the  installation  of  food  work  wliich 
is  n paramount  need  o£  seventh  ;rrade  children.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  food  e(|uipiiient  is  the  reasdn  for  clothin"  being  taught  exclu- 
sively in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade.s. 

A home  economics  libraiy  nucleus  wa.s  found  in  some  schools. 
Fbit  its  expansion  i.s  an  immediate  need  and  is  most  earnestly  urged, 
for  as  yet  suitable  textbooks  on  home  economic  subjects  for  the  vari- 
ous age  levels  are  few  in  number.  Valuable  material  in  the  form 
of  bulletins,  pamphlets,  circulars,  posters,  and  magazine  Articles  are 
easily  obtainable  and  are  of  indispensable  value  in  helping  to  enrich 
the  subject  matter.  Much  of  this  material  has  been  listed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  department  of  education, 

‘ On  the  whole,  the  senior  high  schools  are  more  adequately  equip- 
ped than  the  junior  high  schools,  but  the  equipment  in  neither  one 
mect.s  the  demands  of  all  the  home-making  activities  found  in  the 
homes  of  Utah. 

lomf  econom'iCH  requhement .—\\\  of  the  junior  high  schools 
visited  required  home  cj-onomics  in  the  scA'onth  and  eighth  grades, 
and  in  the  ninth  where  equipment  facilities*  warranted. 

Que.stionnairc  returns  show  home  economics  to  be  required  in  12, 
and  elective  in  5 of  the  17  junior  high  schools;  required  in  0,  and 
elective  in  35  >f  the  44  senior  high  .schools;  required  in  1,  and  elective 
in  6 of  the  8 jifnior-senior  high  schools.  The  number  of  home  eco- 
nomic units  credited  toward  graduation  ranges  all  the  way  from 
one  to  six. 

• The  home  economics  curricula  range  in  length  from  two  to  four 
year-s,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  twd  years  were  offered  in  the 
senior  high  .school, 

htWtors  dctei'niininq  courscif  in  hoin^’  ('conotnics. — Inspection  and 
<jUe.stionnaire  reports  .show  that  the  main  objectives  underlying  home 
economics  education,  as  offered  by  those  in  charge,  a»*e  (1)  to  teach 
the  girl  to  sew  and  cook;  (2)  to  train  her  for  future  home-making 
rosponsihilities;  and  (3)  to  interest  her  in  home-making  activities. 

Time  allotment. — The  findings  of  the  survey  commission  show  that 
no  uniformity  exists  among  the  several  .schools  as  to  the  per  cent  of 
the  high-school  girl’s  time  devoted  to  homA  economics.  The  time 
allotment  ranges  from  one  to  2.')  periods  per  week.  The  three  and 
five  periods  per  week  are  the  most  generally  used  with  either  45  or 
90  minutes  per  period;  in  a number  of  schools  .50  and  GO  minutes  are 
used.  It  was  found  that  the  time  allotment  is  dependent  upon  a 
number  of  factors,  such  as  the  school  program,  size  of  faculty,  equip- 
ment, and  local  nee<ls,  atid  in  a few  cases  upon  the  Smith-Hugh^ 
requirements. 
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In  tho  spvon  district.^  sampled  by  the  !*urv?v  commission  it  wns 
fouhd  that  the  allotment  to  home  economics  of  the  frill’s  tc#tnl  hi<rh- 
school  time  varied  from  l.:i  per  cent  to 10.1  per  cent,  w^th  an  avoi'iifie 
of  0.8  per  cent.  In  ‘JO  inldilioniil  c(»u\ty  district  hiph  schools  the 
averape  of  the  total  arTotment  was  10.‘J  p«T  cent.  In  :UI  schools,  in- 
clndinp  the  scho*ols  of  Murray,  Vrovo,  and  Park  C.ity,  the  a\oiaf;e 
was  0.1  per  cent.  A study  by  (Jeorpe  S..(’o'ints  for  14  citie.s  outsi(hv 
(»f  Vtnh  showed  that  the  averape  per  cent  of  the  pirls  total  school 
time  devoted  to  liome  economic.s  was  4.7  per  cent.  'Phe  fipurcs  in- 
dicate ^hat  I'tah  is  pivinp  morejthan  twici*  as  much  time  to  boiiie 
economics  in  the  senior  hiph  scho<d  as  is  found  in  a lepiesentatue 
proup  of  cities. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  commission  too  much  of  the  irirl’s 
time  \i  devoted  t(»  the  actual  preparation  of  foods  and  con.st ruction 
of  clothinp  at  the  expense  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  suliject. 
More  emphasis  should  be  i>lace<l  on  the  infonnational  ami  appreciii 
live  sides  which  <rive  insiphts,  on  a senior  |^h-sch(*ol  level,  into 
hiph  stanilards  of  home  and  family  life.  \ 

Pioft'M.simuif  fjH/i/fp'rnflo/is  of  h/nne.  (’coiioi/th-s  fruchor.-^. — Hie  lioiiie 
economics  hiph-school  ti'achers,  on  the  wliolm  sIioV  professioih^  and 
academic  traininp  commensurate  with  that  of  other  hipU-^<*ho(»l 
fT'achers;  they  have  a serioiisues.s  of  purpose  that  is  most  stimulatinp-* 
an<l  encournpinp. 

Curriculum,  in  the  junior  hif/h  school. siippe.stinp  junior  and 
senior  hiirh-scliool  curriculum  policiivs,.  it  has  been  kefit  in  mind  that 
97  per  cent  of  Ttah's  chihlren  betwi-c^  the  apes  of  t>  and  M>  are  in 
scliool.  Therefore  the  j'lmior  hiph  scIkhiI  mipht  well  otl'er  three 
distinctive  types  of  work,  namely,  a pcneral  or  cultural  course  in 
home  economics;^!  survey  course  with  prevocational  objectives:  and 
a personal  re<iiinen.  or  pei*sonal  livinp  course.  \\  here  only  one  ciir- 
riculmn.in  home  economics  is  possilde.  the  peneral  or  cultnfal  course 
is  recommended. 

Junior  high  school  gcncrul  course  in  home  economics.— \r\  the  jun- 
ior hiph  school  the  penernl  cours->  in  home  economics  has  two  major 
objectives,  namely,  appreciation  and  performance.  The  aim  of  the 
first  objective,  is  to  pive  pirls  an  appreciation  (1)  of  what  it  means  to 
provide  them  with  food,  clothinp,  shelter,  schooling,  recreation, 
and  luxuries;  (J)  what  it  means  to  keep  them  in  health,  coiufort, 
and  in  a congenial  environment;  («1)  what  it^means  to  turinsh  tlioin 
with  library,  ()lay’pround,  art,  and  music  facilities:  (4)  what  it 
means  to  know' how  dependent  society  is  iip«»  "tnk^rs  of  the 
world  for  its  development;  and  (o)  wimt  it  means  to  pinitect  cliihl 
life  by  means  of  laws  in  the  home,  in  m*1ioo1,  in  orphanapt*>,  juhI 
hospitals. 
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The  second  aim  is  to  pmvide  pirls  with  performance  oppor-  , 
tunities  in  tlio;^  daily  home  activities  which  they  are  likely  to  do 
The  reasons  for  this  aim  are:  (1)  To  teach  the  pirls  to  do  better, 
and  on  a level  commensurate  with  their  de.velopment,  their  dnilyT 
home  activities;  (2)  to  furnish  the  {jirls  performance  opportunities 
in  the  daily  processes  of  the  home  for  the  purpose  of  self-explora- 
tion and  not  ^or  development  of  skills. 

The  general  course  in  home  economics,  ^vid^l  into  projects 
covering  subject  ninttep.  laboratory,  and  honm  practice,  with  spe- 
cific time  allotments  and  reference  to  the  text  with  supplementary 
readin/j:s,  should  be  iiaiuired  of  all  seventh  and  eighth  ^rade  pirls. 

Beyond  these  tirades  it- become.s  optional  whether  the  work  in 
home  econoiiiics  .sho'-.h!  be  required.  There  is  a wide  ditrerence 
of  opinion  on  this  fiibject.  However,  afrreement  is  fairly  common 
that  did'erentiation  lor  Individual  difTercnces  shouUl  hepin  in  the 
ninth  grade." 

In  this  respect  each  community  needs  to  study  the  .abilities  of  its 
pupils,  also  the  information  ncedetl  by  them  as  growing  youths  in 
school  and  prospective  citi/.ens  in  agricultural  and  industrial  com-  • 
muiiitics,  and  “in  what  sch».-ol  grades  tlusc  materials  can  best  be 
utilized,  their  order,  and  arrangement  y^llhin  these  grades.” 

For  teaching  food  selection  in  %hc  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
I tab,  he<'ause  of  its  rural  charat'tor,  affords  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity to  relate  the  classroom  food  s-t July  with  Ihe  feeding  of  domestic 
animals.  Many  of  the  children  oT  junior  high  school  ago  feed  the 
pigs,  calves,  poultry,  and  lambs  at  home  and  watch  with  pride 
their  (IcvolopiiKhif  and  w<’ll-l)cing.  % In  fact,  the  l)«rnyanl,  chicken 
coop,  pastiire,  and  j)igsty  afford  an  excellent  biological  laboratorv, 
and  should  l>e  utilizeil  to  the  utmost  in  directing  the  attention  of 
the  children  to  the  effeets  of  good  and  had  feeding. 

This  interest  should  aid  in  turning  the  children’s  attention  upon 
(heir  own  “growth  and  weight  eurve.s,”  and  should  he  the  means 
of  instituting  among  the  menihers  of  the  class  a “growth  and  keep- 
ing fit  ” contest,  thus  demonstrating  to  them  that  “ food  makes  the 
difference,” 

Since  Utah’s  families  have  a larger,  proportion  of  young  children 
per  family  than*  is  found  in  many  communities,  a course  in  child 
care  and  welfeue  might  well  be  offered  in  the  eighth  grade  ns  well 
as  a course  in  the  managerial  duties,  including  a study  of  pers(^nal 
and  househohl  budget.s  whic|i  are  commensurate  with  the  age  and 
experiences  of  the  girls. 

Prevocatioiml  coune  for  the  nlnih  grade. — The  ninth  j;i  ade  should 
offer,  in  nceordnnee  with  tlite  spirit-of  the  junior  high  school,  a 
survey  of  the  field  of  home  economics.  Girls  in  this  year  should 
^avo  an  opportunity  to  make  “a  multitude  of  contacts  which  will 
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assist  them  in  testin«»:  out  and  discovcrinj;  abilities  that  the  differ- 
entiated curricula  of  the  senior  high  schools  will  further  develop 
and  mature.”  With  tills  in  mind,  the  work  should  be  of  the  broadest 
kind,  giving  opportunities  for  “exploration  and  discover}'  rather 
than  narrowness  md  thoroughness  of  training.” 

l^ersoual  regimen  course. — Tlie  pereonal  regimen  or  personal  living 
course  is  designed  for  girls  who  drop  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  high  school  and  enter  gainful  occupations,  such  as’  depart- 
ment stores,  factories,  transportation  offices  connected  with  the  tele- 
phone^ and  telegraph  siorviccs,  offices,  domestic  service,  and  other 
wage-earning  work. 

These  girls  need  information  regarding  personal  hygiene,  selection 
of  food  for  health's  sake,  how  to  dress  appropriately,  the  best  way 
to  spend  their  earnings,  personal  behavior  problems,  recreation,  how 
to  use  leisure  time  for  helf-advancelnent,  contributions  they  can  make 
to  the  homes  in  which  they  live,  ami  many  other  personal  .problems 
affecting  the  girls'  daily’  life. 

Curriculum  for  the  senior  high  school. — Scientific  curriculuin 
•making  in  the  senior  high  school  should  be  based  upon  the  individual 
and  social  needs  of  its  students.  To  ascertain  what  these  needs  are 
for  the  high-school  girls  of  Utah,, a very  brief  and  cursory  analy.sis 
was  made  of  probable  interests  of  girls  of  high-school  age  and 
beyond. 

It  wa.s  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  high-school  girls  who 
graduate  continue  their  education  in  some  other  institution.  To  be 
exact,  .51.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  attend  some  higher  institution  of 
learning,  according  to  Bulletin,  1925,  Xo.  4,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Furtlicrmore,  the  United  States  Census  of 
1920  reveals  the  fact  that  the  peak  of  employment  for  girls  is 
directly  after  high-school  graduation,  as  is  shown  in  the  following: 
Number  of  women  in  Utah  between  the  ages  of  18—19 — 8,i)32;  20-24 — 
19.274;  25-4d — 57,531 ; 45-64 — 26,948.  Number  of  women  who  are 
employed  between  the  ages  of  18-19 — 2,710,  of  31.9  per  cent;  20-24— 
5,737,  or  29.8  per  cent;  25-44—8,111,  or  14.1  per  cent ; .45-64— 3,195, 
or  11.9  per  cent. 

The  number  of  women  in  gainful  occupations  and  the  various 
types  of  employment  for  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  are 
listed  as  follow’s : 

(1)  In  a#criculture,  forestry,  and  anlmnl  husbandry,  870. 

(2)  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  Industries,  2,644.  In  this  connection 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  entire  foregoing  group  Is  devote<l  to  some  fora 
of  food  and  clothing  manufacture  and  production. 

(3)  In  transportation,  046.  The  bulk  of  these  women  are  telephone  oper- 
ators. • About  160  are  telegraph  operators. 

(4)  In  trade.  2,464.  These  are  clerks.  largely  sal’eswomen. 

(6)  In  professional  services,  4,325.  Of  this  number  2,894  are  teachers;  644 
are  tralnetl  nurses ; and  887  occupy  other  positions  of  a professional  nature. 
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(0)  In  domestic  or  personal  service  (ull  related  to  some  form  of  house- 
koepinK),  5.431. 

(1)  In  clerical  occupations,  composed  of  Bfenogrnphers,  typists,  and  book- 
ke(‘per8,  4.264. 

I It  is  clear  that  curriculuni  makers  in  home  economics  for  Utah 
should  take  into  account  the  needs  colnmon  and  variabliMo  its  two 
{iroups  of  high-school  girls,  namely,  those  continuing  their  education 
after  high-school  graduation,  and  those  entering  some  vocation 
befoPe  or  after  graduation. 

lit'QuiremcntK  common  to  (jaieral  and  vocational  courses. The 

ro(|uiremenfs  common  to  the  general  and  vocational  eourses  may  well 
be  grouped  around  health  and  appreciation  for  home  and  family 
life  and  care  of  young  children  as  the  core  objectives. 

An  outstanding  need  common  to  ull  the  girls  is  that  of  health. 
Since  it  is  conclusively  establisheil  by  the  foremost  scientists  that  of 
al!  the  factors  contributing  to  health  food  contributes  the  most,  it  is 
clear  that  all  high-school  girls  .should  receive  instruction  commen- 
surate with  their  ago  level  in  the  fundamental  nutritional  principles, 
thereby  helping  them  to  fortify  their  own  health  and  that  of  the 
coming  generation.  Secondly,  all  girls  should  be  taught  the  con-  < 
Uibiition’that  clothing,  housing,  and  sanitary  living  can  make  to  the 
individual's  health. 

It  is  not  sulHcient  alone  to  know  that  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
sanitary  living  contribute  to  health,  the  girl  needs  to  be  taught  along 
with  the.s>  facts  how  the.se  essentials  are  made  possible  on  the  various 
income  level.s.  To  iiluitrute";  it  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  that  adequate 
proteins  are  assential  to  growth;  it  is  just  us  necessary  to  teach  the 
casts  of  these  proteins  and  how  they  may  be  obtained  by  families  of 
varied  inconie.s.  All  principles  which  relate  to  spending,  in  order 
that  the  greatest  satisfaction  may  be  had  from  the  e.xpenditure,  are 
paramount,  and  should  be  the  }x)ssessi()n  of  all  jiirls. 

Special  requirements  for  home-makers  courses, — For  those  girls 
preparing  as  mothers’  assistants  or  home’  makers  further  courses 
should  be  offered  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  home,  as  household 
finance,  time  budget.^  short  cuts  to  household  accomplishments,  care 
of  t4e  home  and  its  surroundings,  home  nursing,  and  laundering. 
Tliey  should  also  bo  given  experience,  if  possible,  in  a nursery  in  the 
care  of  young  chfldrcn. 

Special  requirements  for  vocational  cowrsctf.— From  an  analysis  of 
Utah’s  gainful  occupations  for  women  it  is  found  that  the  range  of 
occupations  is  limited  largely  to  domestic  service,  food  production, 
clothing,  textile  and  millinery  jndustrita,  to  saleswomen  in  stores, 
and  teaching. 

Vocational  courses  should  prepare  the  girls  for  their  various  voca- 
tional objectives.  For  example,  some  girls  will  elect  home  economics 
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with  a professional  objective,  leading  to  toachinf:  before  or  after 
college ‘irudnation ; others  will  need  preparation  for  a specific  indus- 
try, such  as  iniliinerv  or  dressmakinfr.  before  or  after  hi<rh-sehool 
graduation;  and  still  others  will  become  home  assistants  or  lumds  of 
their  own  homes. 

To  this  latter  ^roup  additional  training'  in  either  millinery,  cloth- 
in;^,  or  textiles,  or  in  all  three  combined,  with  related  art,  personal 
budfrets.  and  hy<iiene,  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  closinj;,  it  is  ui  fied  that  home 'economics  cjirriculum  builders  of 
Utah  study  seriously  the  capacities,  abilities,  activities,  interests,  and 
social  needs  of  theii'hifrh-school  «rirls. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  survey'  commi.ssion  observed  in  some  of  the  senior  hi«ih  .soiiools 
of  the  State  both  excellent  and  inferior  work  in  nonvocational 
types  of  industrial  education  courses.  For  example,  in  some  of 
the  rural  hifrh  schools  excellent  work  is  beinfr  accomplished  in  auto 
mechanics,  offered  for  the  purpose  of  traininjr  in  the  conservation, 
use,  and  care  of  automobiles  and  truck.s,  and  for  enablinf;  .students 
to  make  minor  repairs  and  adjustments.  These  courses  meet  a felt 
need  and  should  be  made  available  to  more  students.  In  some  of 
the  rural  schools  excellent  work  is  done  in  farm  mechanics.  These 
courses  include  repair  and  maintenance  jobs  in  metal,  wmod,  and 
leather.  This  type  of  course  should  be  extended  to  include  all  rural 
hifih  .schools.  The  woodwork  in  l)oth  the  rural  and  urban  hiph 
schools  is  too  much  of  the  traditional  type,  emphasizing  unduly 
W’ood  turning  and  cabinetmakjng.  In  the  rural  schools  the  wood- 
work should  have  more  definite  application  to  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance jobs  and  the  small  construction  jobs  aboutdhe  home  and  farm. 

The  character  of  the  industrial  work  in  the  junior  high  schools 
of  the  State  varies  greatly  with  the  different  schools.  In  one  large 
urban  high  school  the  work  is  well  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  exploratory  objective  in  the  junior  high  school  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  general  shop  plan.  Activities  arc  carried  on  in  woodworking, 
wood  finishing,  sheet  metal,  and  electricity,  and  the  projects  are 
well  chosen,  with  reference  to  the  interest  levels  and  the  abilities 
of  the  students.  The  character  of  instruction  is  of  a high  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a school  in  the  same  city  the  character  and 
organization  of  the  work  showed  no  such  clear  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  industrial  work,  nor  were  the  .standards  of  accom- 
plishment comparable.  There  is  need  for  efficient  supervision  that 
will  bring  the  imlustrial  work  in  all  junior  high  schools,  both  urban 
and  niral,  up  to  the  standards  maintained  in  the  best  schools. 
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In  {xeneral,  the  schools  of  the  Stote,  both  urban  and  rural,  need 
to  clarify  and  refine  their  objectives  for  the  industrial  and  manual 
arts  types  of  courses  in  accordance  with  the  {generally  accepted  aims 
of  the  secondary  school.  In  the  organization  of  the  industrial  and 
manual  courses  three  definite  objectives  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  cxplorutoj'ii  and  tnjout  objective  for  guidance  values. — 
Shop  courses  offered  for  the  realization  of  this  objective  should  in- 
clude projects  in  a variety  of  activities,  such  as  woodworking,  metal 
work,  panting,  and  electricity.  The  character  and  quality  of  the 
work  should  be  on  a level  comparable  with  the  interest  and  accom- 
plislinient  level  of  the  individual,  d'he  work  should  be  planned  not 
to  give  the  first  part  of  several  trade  courses  but  to  provide  the 
individual,  through  conti’olled  experiences,  with  opportunities  to 
rea(;t  in  connection  with  a variet}’  of  muteriais  and  operations,  thus 
furnishing  situations  favorable  for  the  discovery  of  aptitudes  and 
interests  for  mechanical  work.  Courses  under  this  objective  deal 
with  elementary  fundamental  manipulative  processes  in  connection 
with  common  materials  used  in  construction  and  production  work. 
This  work  properly  comes  in  the  junior  higli  school  and  should  be 
itKjuired  of  all  boys. 

The  “general  shop"  when  well  planned  as  to  equipment  and 
projects  is  an  excellent  organization  for  realizing  this  objective. 

2.  Conev;fier\<i  objective.— This  objective  is  for  the  purpose  of 
training  in  the  intelligent  consumption  or  use  of  industrial  products 
and  services,  common  to  home  life  and  leisure-time  activities.  For 
example,  there  should  be  courses  dealing  with  such  industrial  prod- 
ucts us  furniture,  automobiles,  electrical  machines  and  apparatus, 
and  for  .such  industrial  services  as  electricity,  water,  and  gas  fur- 
nished to  the  home.  Training  in  connection  with  this  objective 
would  be  for  the  development  of  intelligence  and  .skill  in  (1)  buy- 
ing; (2)  use,  care,  and  operation;  and  (:3)  repair  and  maintenance 
work  that  is  economical  and  feasible  for  the  user  to  do  himself 
rather  than  for  him  to  call  on  the  services  of  a tradesman. 

! A course  for  owners  and  drivers  of  automobiles  and  a course  for 
both  boys  and  girls  dealing  with  electrical  appliances  and  machines 
Used  in  the  home  are  examples  of  coui'ses  that  may  be  given  under 
this  objective.  “Appreciation”  courses  may  be  offered  under  this 
objective.  For  example,  a coui*se  for  both  boys  and  girls  dealing 
with  furnituixj  for  the  home  might  be  given  as  an  appreciation 
course  and  require  no  manipulative  work.  It  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  ability  intelligcnU^to  judge  styles,  designs,  con- 
blruction,  workmanship,  durabtflty,  and  cost.  For  such  a course 
there  shotdd  be  wtfrked  out  a score  card  for  practice  in  judging 
furniture  according  to  points  previously  discussed  in  the  course. 

I 
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3.  Producer's  objective. — This  objective  is  for  the  purpose  of 
training  in  the  productifj|  of  industrial  products  and  services — for 
example,  courses  in  carpentry,  power-plant  engineering,  and  ma- 
chine-shop practice.  Such  courses  are  for  definite  training  experi- 
ence in  some  specific  trade  or  technical  subject.  They  arc  offered 
as — 

(1)  Preemployment  courses  for  those  who  have  as  yet  not  entered 
upon  employment  or  who  wish  training  in  an  occupation  other  than 
the  one  in  which  they  are  employed.  Trade  courses  in  the  day  trade 
school  and  opportunity  school  are  examples. 

(2)  Employment  courses  for  those  who  have  alreudy  entered  upon 
trade  employment.  Trade  extension  cour.ses  for  those  employed  in 
si>ecific  trades  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  the  worker  and  part- 
time  apprenticeship  courses  are  examples. 

Kesearcli  work  sliould  be  undertaken  in  tlie  industrial  field  to 
determine  the  needs  of  the  industries  for  industrial  and  technical 
training  courses  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  content  material 
for  specific  courses  to  be  offered.  For  example,  there  should  be 
conducted  a studv  of  the.  work  done  in  tlie  smelters  to  ascertain  the 
feasibility  of  organizing  technical,  trade,  and  apprenticeship  courses. 
It  is  a responsibility  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  sec  that  such 
studies  are  made. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  confronted  wdth  the  proposition  of  establish- 
ing specific  trade  an'd  technical  courses,  in  onler  to  meet  the  needs 
of  her  developing  industries,  in  a number  of  local  school  .systems, 
or  of  establishing  a State  .school  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education  and  offering  .specific  trade  courses,  as  is  done  at 
the  State  School  of  Science  at  Wahp<?ton,  N.  Dak.,  and  in  the  State 
trade  schools  of  Connecticut.  The  question  as  to  which  of  these 
plan.s  would  most  economically  and  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation  in  Utah  should  be  determined  by  a careful  investigation 
of  conditions  by  the  State  department  of  education. 

The  industrial  work  in  most  of  th(T  junior  high  .schools  needs  to 
be  broadened  to  include  a larger  number  of  activities  that  will  func- 
tion in  connection  with  ti»e  exploratory  objectives. 

SOUND  ACADEMIC  WORK  NEEDED 

The  extent  to  which  high  schools  of  the  State  have  abandoned 
the  academic  fields  of  language  and  mathematics  in  the  interest  of 
special  departments  aiming  at  immediate  vocational  outcomes 
prompts  an  inquiry  into  the  vocational  ambitions  of  boys  now  en- 
rolled in  high  schools.  Table  16  shows  the  vocational  preferences  of 
boys  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  the  father. 
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The  chief  interest  of  the  State  in  its  vocational  education  program 
has  been  the  devolpment  of  farm  life.  A comparison  of  the  table 
with  the  United  States  census  of  occupations  for  Utah  shows  that 
the  farm  group  has  more  than  its  proportionate  representation  in 
high  schools,  and  that  among  high-schooL  pupils  a sufficient  percent- 
age aim  at  farming  to  give  that  industry  its  |)roper  share  of  workers 
having  participated  in  secondary  educati^^ 

Tabi-B  m— Relation  of  occupation  of  fathir  to  bou'n  choice  of  occupation  and 
occupational  rrprexentation  in  hir/h  school  to  occupational  choice— Data  from 
I (ah  hiyh  HChoith 
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llie  professions  also  have  more  than  a proportional  representation 
and  boys  from  other  occupational  groups  who  aim  at  profes.-ional 
service  occupations  multiply  this  representation  by  three.  At-  tir.-t 
thought,  it  may  seem  that  in  a State  where  only  4.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  occupational  workers  are  engaged  in  professional  service 
occupations,  a condition  that  leads  one  high-school  boy  in  three  to 
look  toward  the  professions  ns  a means  of  livelihood  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  social  order.  Consider,  however,  that  the  profes  ions 
are  closed  to  nonhigh-school  graduates,  that  only  approsiiiiatolv  one 
child  in  four  who  enters  school  survives  to  high-school  graduation 
and  one  child  in  three  enrolled  in  high  school  who  aims  at  profes- 
sional service  becomes  one  child  in  12  selected  from  the  population  at 
large.  Considering  losses  between  the  high  school  and  college  and 
between  school  and  vocation  it  does  not  ap|)onr  that  an  unduly  largo 
proportion  of  pupils  have  an  ideal  of  professional  service  as  a means 
of  livelihood. 
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Such  a large  percentage  of  pupils  have  aims  that  imply  cxtencled 
training  in  the  acadeinio  tields  of  secondary  and  higher  education 
that  the  interests  of  this  group  can  not  be  ignored.  Consider  also 
that  Utah  as  a State  is  unusually  dependent  upon  her  own  citizenry 
for  the  leaderslrip  provided  through  the  professional  service  occupa- 
tions, and  the  wisdom  of  such  a general  abandonment,  as  is  evidenced 
bv  high-school  programs,  of  such  academic  fields  a.s  mathematics 
and  language  is  open  to  serious  quc.stion. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  IN  RELATION  TO  EFFICIENCY 

The  results  of  the  testing  jirogram  show  such  striking  difTcrences 
of  efficienev  between  large  and  small  high  schools  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  (bounty  district 
schools  promises  a ready  means  of  disc'overing  factors  which  make 
for  efficienev.  Table  IT  shows  the  comparative  central  tendencies  of 
scores  in  the  .‘•evoral  tests  used.  It  happens  that  the  schools  group 
themselves  naturally  as  small  or  large  schools  into  gi’oups  of  four 
and  five,  respectivciy.  The  differences  in  test  results  arc  quite  sig- 
nificant and  the  results  for  the  various  tests  itrc  quite  consistent. 
The  larger  schools  are  undouhtedly  securing  -uperior  i-esults. 

Table  17.— T/ic  relation  of  ni:r  of  xchixil  to  rdiirntioiuil  rffif'i»'nc-]i  ' 
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The  Salt  Lake  City  schools  are  not  included  in  Table  17.  ITie 
effect  of  including  Salt  Lake  City  scliools  with  the  large  high  schools 
would  be  to  widen  the  differences  shown.  The  large  high  schools 
in  the  county  districts  show  a suj)eriority  of  accomplishment  over 
small  schools  that  is  comparable  to  the  superiority  of  Salt  Uake 
City  schools  over  the  average  foi’  all  county  schools.  The  city  situa- 
tion. intensifies  the  differences  in  accomplishment  that  the  larger 
schools  show  in  comparison  with  the  smaller  schools.  Test  results 
in  the  Kentucky,  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Texas  State  surveys  have, 
invariably  shown  lower  scores  in  small  and  rural  schools  as  com- 
pared with  city  schools. 
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When  we  examine  the  various  factors  that  conceivably  could 
explain  (he  superiority  of  the  larp:er  f-chools  we  find  that  teachers 
in  the  larger  schools  have  had  decidedly  more  academic  and  pro- 
fessional trainin^r  „nd  they  have  had  more  professional  experience. 
The  differences  are  shown  in  Table  18 

k'  ’ 
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AVhen  wc  compare  the  schools  hsted  in' Table  9 as  to  Curriculum 
emphasis,  ^rroupme:  nccordin<;  to  size  ns  indicated  in  Table  19,  we 
tind  a tendency  to  ;rive  apiiroximately  the  same  percentajre  of  tim’e  to 
(he  ac^adomic  and  nonacademic  fields  as  a whole,  '^n  the  very  small 
sdiools  there  is  a tendency  to  <rive  a hirrlier  percenta^^e  of  time  to  the 
academic  subjects.  Obviously,  the  efficiency  of  teachin<r  is  the  si.mif- 

icant  factor  in  outcomes  rather  than  the  time  the  pupil  gives  "to  a 
.'iibject. 

Table  elation  of  i^izc  of  xchool  to  ctmHcvlum  cmph.ixh  ax  measured  bv 

pir  icut  of  pupil  time  given  to  academic  subjects 


School  Rroup 
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Table  20  shows  the  relation  of  size  of  school  to  costs  of  instruc- 
tion.  The  larger  scho^s  pay  decidedly  more  for  an  hour  of  teachin*^ 
which  undoubtedly  enables  them  to  secure  flie  more  capable  and 
better  trained  teachers.  While  they  pay  more  for  an  hour  of  teach- 
ing, the  cost  of  a pupil-hour  of  work  and  (he  instructional  cost  per 
pupil  is  decidedly  less.  This  is  due  to  the  relatively  narrow  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  the  small  schools  resulting  from  the  breaking  up  of 
the  student  body  into  comparatively  small  recitation  groups  in  order 
to  approximate  the  breadth  of  offerings  of  the  large  high  schools. 
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Table  20. — The  reJaHon  of  of  school  to  costn  of  instruction 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECCHMENDATIONS 


Ciiitherinji  up  tli6  inipliculions  for  cfficioiicy  from  the  preceding 
analyses,  tire  following  signilicant  statements  appear  to  be  justified: 

' 1.  rtah  has  succeeded  in  e.^onding  secondary  education  to  a higher 

percentage  of  the  secondary-school  population  than  any  other  State. 
Itecauseof  this,  pupils  from  every  occupation  and  occupational  group 
of  the  State  are  found  in  secondary  schools  in  .signilicaut  percentages. 

2.  Grade  jirogre.ss  up  to  grad^l>  is  comparatively  high,  but  aho\e 
grade  is  lower  than  is  common. 

3.  Survival  rates  for  age  groups  are  high,  but  a heavy  mortality 
through  grades  9 and  10  exists.  The  larger  schools  show  a mate- 
rially'liigdier  survival  rate  through  grades  9 to  12  and  hold  a higher 
jiercentage  of  pupils  to  graduation.  The  fact  that  both  tailurc  and 
survival  rates  are  higher  in  the  larger  schools  indicates  that  the 
smal.er  schools  have  a materially  lower  penentage  of  accelerated 
pupils  reflecting  a greater  tendency  in  the  smaller  schools  to  hold 
all  pupils  to  a uniform  rale  of  grade  progress. 

4.  Actual  educational  progress  as  measurctl  by  standard  tc^ts^is 
slow  and  much  slower  in  the  smaller  schools  than  in  the  larger  schools. 

The  teacher-salary  cost  per  pupil-hour  of  work  is  less  in  the 
larger  schools,  although  they  pay  materially  more  for  an  hour  of 


teaching. 

G.  The  larger  schools  employ  teachers  with  more  professional  and 
academic  training  and  with  more  teaching  experience  than  those 
employed  in  the  small  schools.  * 

7.  The  nonacademic  subjects  tend  to  cost  more  per  pupil-hour  than 
the  academic  subjects.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  music 
ami  physical  education  are  included  in  the  nonacademic  group  and 
the  common  arrangement  with  reference  to  these  subjects  is  that  a 

teacher  meets  pupils  in  large  groups. 

8.  Instructional  costs  are  generally  higher  where  a school  con* 
'centrates  to  an  unusual  extent  upon  a few  departments,  with  con- 
sequent small  pupil  groups  in*  several  other  departments. 
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9.  Individuality  in  curriculum  emphasis  is  characteristic  of  the 
t^-hools  as  a whole,  and  numerous  instances  of  curriculum  adminis- 
t ration  characterized  in  (8)  are  found. 

10.  The  high  schools  of  the  State  have  generally  abandoned  for-  ' 
jiign  languages  and  mathematics  in  the  interests  of  so-called  voca- 
tional departments. 

11.  Central  tendencies  of  mental  ability  as  measured  by  the  Ter- 
ninn  group  test  of  mental  ability  are  low.  The  distribution  of 
mental  ability  is  a very  near  approach  to  the  normal-frequency 
oiirve  of  distribution.  The  range  of  ability  is  w'lde,  with  higher 
than  usual  percentages  in  the  low-ability  range.  ♦ 

Remedial  measures  which  can  be  suggested  with  some  certainty 
that  increased  efficiency  will  result  are:' 

1.  The  cenjffalization  policy  <of  the  State,  which  already  re- 
sulted in  elimination  of  very  small  (under  75)  high  schools  to  an 
tinnsiial  extent,  slmuld  be  continued;  and  further  centralization  of 
schools,  with  developing  means  of  transportation,  should  be  cflFected. 
The  superiority  of  the  larger  schools  of  the  State  from  the  point 
of  view  of  instructional  costs,  breadth  of  curriculum,  and  educa- 
t ional  outcomes  is  marked.  Developing  communities  in  near  prox- 
inufy  to  established  high  schools  which  demand  a local  high  school, 
out  of  civic  pride,  should  understand  that  they  may  demand  an 
inferior  secondary  education  for  their  children  and  add  needlessly 
to  the  State’s  burden  unless  they  can  assemble  a secondary  pupil 
populiition  of  reasonable  size. 

.success  of  the  State  in  enrolling  in  secondary  schools  such 
high  percentages  of  the  total  population  has  made  the  secondary 
.schools  of  the  State  much  less  highly  .selective  institutions  than  is 
common.  The  inferior  educational  status  grade  for  grade  of  Utah 
high-school  pupils  is  \indoubtodly  due  in  part  to  the  lowering  of  the 
(logiee  of  selwtion  from  the  population  at  large.  Children  from 
every  occupational  and  social  group  of  the  State  are  represented  in 
•high  .schools  in  significant  percentages.  The  spread  of  ability  is  ex- 
tremely wide.  The  life  purpose-s  of  the  children  are  as  broad  as  life 
in  the  present  social  ordei*.  It  must  be  recognized  that  these  children 
come  into  the  high  school  with  highly  varied  attitudes,  habits,  ideals, 
and  knowledge  pos.se.ssi on s.  These.  pos.se.ssions  of  entrants  must  be 
the  jx)int  of  departure  in  secondary  education.  The  curriculum  ex- 
periences which  will  insure  appropriate  learning  on  the  part  of  this 
variable  group  must  also  be  varied.  _ The  State  has  recognized  this 
need  and  has  broadened  the  secondary  program  of  studies*  But  the 
qucfstion  of  what  a given-  group  of  pupils,  with  given  abilities  and  • 
stated  purposes  and  interests,  sliould  be  offered  by  the  .school  has  been 
largely  a matter  of  individual  guessing.  The  general  result  has  been 
]4310_20 15 
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the  emergence  of  secondary  programs  that  reflect  the  individual  bias 
of  administrators  and  of  special  department  supervisors  attached  to 
the  staflf  of  the  State  department  of  education.  Outcomes  have  been 
made  uncertain  and  fienerally  inferior  in  academic  fields,  and  in- 
struction has  been  made  needlessly  expensive.  Tlie  situation  shows 
a decic^ed  need  for  a unifying  force  in  secondary  education  such  as 
could  be  exerted  by  a State  director  of  secondary  education  to  whom 
all  special  supervisors  w’ould  be  responsible.  The  State  department 
of  education  has  recognized  the  .situation  and  has  combined  the  offic  es 
of  State  high-school  inspector  and  director  of  vocational  etluoation. 
making  general  direction  of  .secondary  education  the  responsibility  of 
one  man.  Further  suggestions  for  organization  of  State  supervision 
are  made  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Adjustment  should  be  made  cer- 
tain through  organization  of  a state-wide  research  program  Imving 
secondary  curriculum  adjustment  as  Its  purpose.  Such  a researcli 
program  should  call  into  cooperation  under  the  direction  of  tlie  State 
department  available  talent  from  the  schools  of  education  and  from 
local  school  systems,  and  should  concern  itself  with  both  curriculum 
materials  and  curriculum  administration.  Sugge.stive  procedures  in 
such  avresearch  undertaking  have  been  developed  by  liobbitt  in  his 
Los  Angeles  effort,  by  the  State  department  of  education  of  Missouri, 
and  by  Denver,  Colo. 

3.  Given  sufficiently  large  school  units,  which  make  high  schools 
of  the  comprehensive  type  possible  at  bearable  cost,  and  given  subject 
syllabi,  which  are  the  product  of  tested  experimentation,  little  guar- 
anty of  desirable  educational  outcomes  exists  except  through  effective, 
unifying  local  supervision  of  teaching.  The  more  successfu^  the 
secondary  school  adapts  its  program  to  the  varying  needs  of  diircrent 
pupil  groups  the  more  complex  it  becomes  and  the  greater  the  need 
for  the  unifying  and  directing  influence  of  wise  supervision  of  teach- 
ing. Supervision  of  teaching  in  Utah  high  schools  has  come  in  the 

•past  through  the  State  department,  the  district  superintendent’s 
office,  and  the  local  principal  or  supervisor.  Supervisors  from  each 
of  these  units  have  d^lt  directly  with  teachers,  and  supervision  from 
the  State  department  has  been  chiefly  that  of  special  supervisors  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  industrial  education,  and  home  economics. 
Where  teachers  are  supervised  from  several  different  sources  and 
where  local  administration  is  affectedly  supervisors  interested  ex- 
clusivjely  in  a particular  department  tim  tendency  is  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  unbalanced  programs  and  against  the  coordination  of 
effort  of  a|l  departments  of  a school  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
objectives  of  secondary  education.  In  the  interest  of  proper  cur- 
riculum administration,  supervision  from  the  State  depai^nent 
should  function  through  local  administrative  officials  and  not 
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through  individual  teachers.  It  should  concern  itself  with  such  iimt- 
tors  ns  (1)  the  subjects  which  should  find  a place  in  the  program  * 
of  studies;  (2)  time  allotment  to  subjects;  (It)  the  organization  of 
the  subject  matter  of  courses  into  teaching  upits;  and  (4)  with  a gim- 
eral  technique  of  teacher  and  teaching  snj)ervision.  Actual  super- 
vision of  the  teacher  and  of  teaching  .should  be  made  the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  the  local  .superv'isor.  In  the  smaller  high  schooh 
local  supervision  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  high-school  prin- 
cipal and  the  State  and  the  district  superintendept’s  office  should  con- 
cern itself  with  seeing  to  it  that  he. is  made  a good  supei’vieor.  In 
the  larger  high  schools,  or  where  one  individual  can  serve  tw(»  m 
more  schools,  supervisors  may  be  employed  who  are  i-esponsihle  to 
the  principal.  In  the  eniploymont  of  supervisors  the  princi|)le  (hat 
general  supervision  concerning  itself  primarily  with  coordination 
of  teaching  effort,  the  testing  of  the  i-esults  of  teaching,  and  general 
teaching  proce<lures  should  come  before  more  intensive  supervision 
of  special  departments  should  be  observed. 

4.  The  State  should  complete  the  transition  it  has  begun  from 
the  8-4  type  of  organization  of  elementary  and  secondary  ediicatioti 
to  the  6-3-3  type  of  organization  as  expeditiously  as  economy  will 
wai  rant.  The  data  on  failure  and  survival  show  a lack  of  artinila 
tion  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  a consequmt 
failure  off  a high  percentage  of  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  t»>  (be 
demands  of  the  high  school.  Tntil  the  State  so  articulates  elemen- 
tary and  .secondary  education  as  to  overcome  the  e.xcessive  failure 
and  mortality  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school  it  can  not 
hope  to  materially  raise  the  percentage,  of  pupils  participating  in 
the  education  afforded  by  the  senior  high  school  grades. 

With  the  growing  complexity  of  secondary  schools,  in  response  to 
tlie  need  for  j)roviding  for  a wider  range  of  pupil  needs,  there  is  nii 
accompanying  increase  in  the  need  for  systematic  pupil  guidance  if 
the  possibilities  of  the  more  complex  program  for  ininis.tering  to 
individual  pupil  nee<ls  are  realized. 

The  junior  high  .school  has  <leveloped  in  Ih^  I'nited  States  becaii.se 
it  is  believed  to  be  an  agency  through  which  .secondary  education  ' 
may  be  made  less  .selective  and  more  democratic.  The  essential 
characteri.stics  of  the  junior  high  school  are: 

1.  It  makes  atljustment  to  .secondary  education  requirements  easier 
through  providing  a gradual  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition  from 
characteristic  elementary  to  characteristic  secondary  school  pro- 
grams. It  dees,  this  by  carrying  certain  portions  of  the  elementary 
curriculum  in  diminishing  quantity  through  grades  7 and  8 of  the 
junior  high  school  and  carrying  down  certain  portions  of  the  second- 
ary curriculum  in  dimini.shing  quantity  into  grades  8 and  7 of  the 
junior  high  school.  , 
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•J.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  child  to  benefit  from  the  coinplex 
secomlaiy  etluciition  program  of  studies  through  introdurin*;  general 
courses,  such  as  general  science  and  general  mathoinatics  in  ||udes  8 
and  }>  which  jiive  acquaintance  with  the  special  fields  of  the  senior 


scluK>i  curriculum  and  bj  systematic  guidance  efforts,  make  the 
child's  choice  of  specializing  courses  related  to  personally  appropri- 
ate occupational  purposes  much  more  intelligent. 

:i.  It  throws  the  chihl  at  adolescence 'into  a suitable  school  stjcial 
ciivironment.  jrivinp  liini  an  opportunity  to  develop  such  capacities 
for  scMMal  leadership  ns  he  may  posse.ss. 

4.  'Phrotigh  fle.xible  protnotion  plans.it  increases  the  oppomin  ty 
for  ilu*  child  to  make  such  educationa^progress  uiTTa!  is  capal)le  of 
making  ami  results  in  shortening  the  period  of  nonspeeiali/iug  edit-,  ! 
calio|5  As  n State,  Utah  need.s  to  complete  its  transition  to  a junior-  | 
senior  type  of  organization  of  second^ry^education.  The  State  ha.s 
already  practically  elinfiinated  the  very  small  senior  high  school. 
Very  few  schools  of  the  State  provide  less  than  eight  special  depart- 
ments of  work.  Pupils  may  choose  from  a broad  range  of  offerings. 
Without  an  adequate  program  *of  adjustment  and  guidance  the 
possibilities  ot  the  broad  program  for  de«noc,racy  in  Muundury 
(slucation  become  <langerous  tooi.'«  of  educational  and  vocational  pre- 
destination and  the  additional  expcn.se  of  maintaining  tlie  broader 
educational  program  has  little  if  ^ny  justification. 

Due  to  the  e.xistence  side  by  side  of  8-4  and  C-Jl  types  of  organi- 
Zjition  i»y  y^ai's  the  junior  high  .schools  <if  the  c»)unty  districts  of  the 
Stale,  with  few  e.xctiptions,  are  junior  high  schools  in  name  only. 
They  are  dc])artmentalized  seventh  and  eightli  grades.  (Jrnde  9 is 
yet  the  first  year  of  a four-year  sclux)!.  Practically  no  » iuTiculum 
adjustment  has  followed  the  reorganization  and  no  systematic  guid* 
ante  program  is  in  effect.  (Irade,  0 has  not  been  made  a part  cf  the 
junior  high  sclu>ol  cycle,  but  remains  the  first  year  of  a four-year 
high  school.  Tiie  scliools  have  not  been  equipped  with  laboratorie? 
tir  sh<»ps  and  asiile  from  losing  the  values  of  a junior  high  .school  the 
first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school  has  been  made  inferior. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  statement,  but  the  situation,  in  general, 
is  iis  tle.scribcd.  The  State  will  avoid  the  danger  whic.i  now*  exists 
of  discrediting  th»^ junior  high  school  aS  a ty|ie  of  school  organiza- 
tion by  bringing  about  proper  curriculum  adjustment  in  the  junior 
high  schools  n<nv  established  and  by  completing  the  transition  ^der 
way  at  an  early  date. » Much  of  the  failure  to  adjust  the  cui  rictilum 
\'i  due  to. the  present  dual  system  in  the  State. 

An  adjusted  curriculum,  instruction  better  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual differences,  and  the  increased  possibilities  for  adjustjllent 
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through  a proper  junior  hiph  school  organization  must  be  accoiu- 
panied  by  a general  reorganization  of  the  promotional  machinery 
of  the  high  schools  .if  the  full  possibilities  of  realizing  on  individutil 
differences  of  pupils  are  to  be  secured. 

The  present  lock  step  which  holds  pracUrtilly  all  pupils  to  the 
same  rate  of  grade  progress  \nd  results  in  accommodating  the  rate 
of  learning  to  the  pace  natural  to  puprhjof  comparatively  low’abilitv 
is  the  chief  source  of  economic  loss  t>the  State  incident  to  the 
present  secondary  education  program  of  the  State. 

Ihe  principal  cost  to  the  State  of  the  secondary  education  program 
IS  not  the  actual  cost  of  operation  of  the  high  schools.  It  is  the 
cost  of  maintaining:^i?hildren  in  a state  of  economic  unproductiveness 
through  a longer  period  of  infancy. 

If  the  secondary  schools  are  .v-o  organized  that  imlividual  children 
can  make  sttch  progress  in  learning  as  is  natural  to  them,  the  low 
ability  groups  will  move  at  no  slower  than  the  present  rate  while 
the  superior  children  will  move  at  a faster  rate.  If  the  upper  •_>'» 
per  cent  of  children  can  be  given  in  11  years  the  (pmntity  of  educa- 
tion they  notv  receive  in  years,  their  life  as  producers  of  goods 
of  value  will  begin  a year  earlier.  The  l5tate  will  be  saveil  tlie 
e^H>n.se  of  maintaining  them  in  ^productiveness  an  additional  year 
and  it  will  gain  the  value  of  their  productive  efforts  for  a iar. 
This  should  hold  whether  the  child  enters  industry  at  high-school 
graduation  or  after  a period  of  higher  education.  It  would  indeed 
be  II  conservative  estimate  to  assume  that  25  per  cent  of  the  high- 
school  population  could  produce  sufficient  wealth  in  a year  to  operate 
the  entire  secondary  education  system. 

^ It  does  not  matter  wdiether  the  effCct  of  speeding  up  educational 
progress  is  considered  fr<?m  the  point  of  view  of  the  same  grade 
Matus  in  a shorter  perimlof  time  or  from  the  point  of  view'^of  a 
better  actual  ediica.tional  staftm  through  an  enriched' iiirriculum  in 
the  same  jicriod  of  time.  The  result  is  the  same.  The  State  prolits' 
by  the  actual  learning  resulting  in  the  period  of  time  through  which 
llif  child  If?  being  educated.  Orga'uization  that  will  speeil  up  real 
edmauonal  progress  by  releasing  siiiieyior  children  from  the  present 
lock  step  of  uniform  progress  affonls  a real  opportunity  for  e<-onomv 
to  the  State  of  Utah.  . * 

K.xterisive  literature  is  available  concerning  admini.strative  adaptu- 
tions  to  individual  differences  in  large  high  s(4mols  which  are  appli- 
cal>le  to  Utah  high  schools.  Principals  should  study  this  literature 
and  immediately  attack  the  various  problems  of  internal  organization 

of  tlie  high  school,  with  a view  to  provision  for  imeqmil  rates  of 
progre.ss. 
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Those  responsible  for  administration  of  small  high  schools  may 
M'cure  the  effect  of  segregation  of  ability  groups  through  a system  of 
Variable  assignments  to  groups  of  pupils  or  to  individuals  and 
through  instituting  a flexible  program  as  to  time  of  promotion  by 
subjects. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  methods  of 
in'^truction  were  develoj>ed  in  response  to  demands  for  economy 
aiul  the  pressure  of  numbers.  In  the  small  high  school  the  methods 
of  mass  instruction  assigning  a teacher  to  a group  for  a fixed  j)eriod 
of  work  in  a specified  subject  may  reduce  the  number  of  pupils 
receiving  instruction  from  a teacher  below  that  which  he  could 
Itnndle  on  an  individual  basis.  Careful  experimentation  with  the 
methods  of  individual  instruction  should  be  conducted  in  small  high 
.schools. 

().  Hygiene  m\d  physical  education. — a.  A systematic  phy'sical  e.x- 
amination  of  all  high-school  pupils  should  be  made  annually. 

h.  Adequate  efforts  should  be  put  forth  by  the  school  to  have  all 
correctable  defects  and  unhygienic  habits  removed. 

c. .The  teaching  of  hygiene  and  physiology,  including  personal, 
homei  and  community  health,  should  i[|fc|j;esented  to  all  students  in 
a thoroughgoing  manner  for  at  least  t^operiods  a week  throughout 
the  junior  and  senior  high-school  courses. 

d.  Intramural  sports  for  both  boys  and  girls  should  be  further 
developed  and  carefully  directed.  One  period  a day  should  be  de- 
voted to  physical  education  of  some  kind. 

e.  Better  professional  preparation  should  be  required  of  teachers 
of  physical  education  and  especially  of  those  who  coach  athletic 
teams. 

f.  I’he  State  school  athletic'''ajagociation  should  see  that  inter- 
school sports  are  not  overemphasized  and  that  these  are  properly 
coordinated  in  the  general  scheme  of  physical  education. 

7.  Home  economics. — (1)  That  a study  of  equipment  should  con- 
th  Monomy  of  f 
di^n5^^aciliti< 
of  laundry,  and  other  household  tasks  typical  of  Utah. 

(2}  That  additional  illustrative  material  and  library  facilities  be 
provided. 

(3)  That  tlie  time  of  home  economic  teachers  given  to  activities 
which  do  not  contribute  to  educational  purposes  be  reduced. 

(4)  That  curriculum  making  for  the  junior  aih^  senior  high  schools 
be  based  upon  a scientific  study  of  the  individual  and  social  needs 
of  the  girl,  and  that  the  home  economics  offends  in  secondary 
education  meet  both  the  commoh  and  Variable  needs  of  the  high 
.school  girls.  To  illustrate : That  the  junior  high  stsjiools,  .where 


cern  itself  with  ej;pn<^y  of  floor  space  and  with  the  advisability  of 
providing  addi^mi^acilities  required  for  child  care,  the  teaching 
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jjiosbible,  offer  these  differentiated  curricula — (a)  general  or  cultural, 
(6)  survey  with  prevocational  objectives,  and  (c)  personal  regi- 
men; and  that  the  senior  high  schools  offer  two  types  of  curricula: 
(a)  general  or  cultural  for  girls  continuing  their  education  after 
graduation,  and  (d)  vocational  for  the  immediate  prospective  hom.e- 
makers,  home  assistants,  and  for  those  girls  entering  gainful  occu- 
pations before  or  directly  afteg-  graduation.  Where  only  one  course 
is  possible  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  high  schools  or  both,  the 
general  or  cultural  curriculum  is  recommended. 

(o)  That  the  State  course  of  study  offer  ample  suggestions  of 
subject  matter,  laboratory  practice,  and  illustrative  material  in  such 
form  that  cohesion  and  unifonnity  of  home  economic  principles  may 
become  possible. 

(0)  That  the  junior  high  school  work  in  home  economics  be  based 
detinitely  upon  preceding  work. 

b.  1 luhtutnal  edwation, — a.  Courses  in  auto  mechanics  of  the  type 
. !iou  found  in  some  of  the  better  rural  high  schools  should  be  made 
available  in  many  more  centers. 

h.  Properly  organized  courses  in  farm  mechanics  should  be  ex, 
tended  to  all  rural  high  schools. 

r.  Woodwork  courses  in  all  types  df  high  schools  should  be  more 
definitely  related  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  jobs  and  the  small 
con.ctruction  jobs  about  the  home  and  farm. 

d.  There  is  a decided  need  for  efficient  supervision  of  industrial 
work  in  junior  high  schools  both  urban  and  rural  as  a means  of 
bringing  the  work  up  to  the  standards  now  set  in*  the  best  schools. 

fi.  There  is  a decided  need  for  a more  careful  statement  of  the 
specific  objectives  of  industrial  and  manual  arts  courses.  It  will  be 
helpful  to  group  these  objectives  as  objectives  having  guidance  value, 
objectives  concerned  with  intelligent  use  of  industrial  products,  and 
objectives  concerned  with  efficiency  in  production  of  industrial 
products. 

f.  Research  should  be  undertaken  in  the  industrial  field  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  for  specific  industrial  training  courses. 

g.  The  relative  desirability  of  introducing  specific  trade  and  techni- 
cal courses  in  a large  number  of  high  schools  and  the  establishment 
of  a State  trade  school  should  be  carefully  studied. 

h.  In  the  interest  of  properly  developed  and  coordinated  programs 
in  the  larger  independent  city  sy.stems  there  is  need  for  full-time 
special  supervisors  of  industrial  education. 


Chapter  VI 

LOCAL  SUPERVISION— ITS  IMPROVEMENT  THROUGH  A 
STATE-WIDE  SUPERVISORY  PROGRAM 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  ' 

Supervision  of  instruction  is  an  essential  factor  in  modern  sciiool 
systems.  There  was  a time  when  the  superintendent  divided  his 
efforts  between  administrative  work,  such  as  housing  and  financing 
the  schools,  providing  teachers  and  a proper  accounting  of  pupils, 
and  problems  of  classroom  instruction.  With  the  present  compli- 
cation of  administrative  problems  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
a superintendent  either  to  devote  actual  time  to  classroom  visita- 
tion and  subsequent  “follow  up”  conferences  or  to  keep  himself 
informed  and  capable  of  carrying  on  such  a highly  specialized  work 
as  the  supervision  of  classroom  instruction. 

Inadequate  training  of  teachers  and  the  short  term  of  profes- 
sional service  given  by  the  average  teacher  present  an  immediate 
need  for  expert  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  field.  The  constantly 
increasing  number  of  children  cared  for  in  schools  and  the  demands 
for  an  education  to  fit  these  children  adequately  to  meet  present- 
day  problems  require  specially  trained  supervisors  of  instruction, 
even  when  prepared  teachers  make  up  100  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
staff.  An  efficient  program  of  education  includes  plans  for  group- 
ing children  according  to  t^ir  abilities,  provision  for  construct- 
ing curricula  to  meet  childftn’s  interests  and  skills  at  different 
levels  of  age  and  experience,  conferences  for  stimulating  teachers 
to  regard  their  work  as  “ a fascinating  profession  ” full  of  oppor- 
tunities to  make  unique  and  valuable  contributions,  meetings  for 
informing  patrons  about  modern  trends  in  school  practice,  and 
organization  of  materials  of  instruction  to  meet  changing  needs. 
Such  a program  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  very  evidently  is 
sufficient  to  demand  the  undivided  attention  of  an  individual.  This, 
in  brief,  is  a supervisor’s  field  of  work. 

As  specialization  in  different  fields  of  education  becomes  more 
prevalqi^t,  further  division  of  supervisory  responsibilities  is  becoming 
customary  in  State,  county',  knil  city  organizations.  The  work  with 
children  from  4 or  5 to  8 years  of  age,  carried  on  in  kindergartens 
and  the  first  three  or  four  grades,  constitutes  the  kindergarten- 
Q18 
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primary  unit,  (irndps  four  to  six  or  four  to  Bight,  clepBiidBnt  upon 
possible  junior  high  school  organizations,  constitute  the  intermediate 
school  unit.  With  the  increasing  provision  of  junior  high  school 
work  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  there  will  tend  to  be  better 
coordiniited  eleniontarv  and  si*condarv  supervisory  units  in  school 
.'•_\>tenis.  If  un wieldly  in  size,  assistants  may  carry  the  supervision 
of  the  smaller  units. 


rtah  has  a very  evident  belief  in  the  value  of  supervision.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  State  department  of  education, 
in  the  city  district.^  and  in  16  of  the  .36  county  districts  general 
ni  special  supervisors  or  both  are  employed.  In  general,  conditions' 
for  supervision  in  Ltoh  are  favorable.  The  administrative  organiza- 
tion provides  the  necessary-  machinery  for  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  supervisory  assistants  to  the  superintendents, 
wherever  the  financial  burden  can  be  met  locally.  In  a large  part 
of  the  State  travel  conditions  are  relatively  good;  so  that  little  time 
need  be  consumed  in  reaching  schools  and  teachers.  In  most  in- 
>tances.  simervi.sor.c  are  provided  with  some  travel  expenses  and 
rlorical  sei^ice  which,  while  not  sufficient,  compare  favorably  with 
that  allowed  to  rural  supervisors  in  other  States.  Teachers’  meetings 
can  be  held  with  relative  ease  and  ^equency.  Other  factors  con- 
ditioning the  work  of  supervisors,  such  as  the  possibility  of  frequent 
visits  to  teachers,  concentration  of  teachers  in  few  buildings,  general 
^luipment,  such  as  supplementary  readers,  primary  and  other 
elementarv’  grade  working  materials,  and  the  like,  are  above  the  aver- 
age for  schools  outside  of  cities  in  surrounding  States.' 

The  weaknesses  observed  in  supervision  in  Utah  are  due  largely 
10  general  lack  of  economic  and  efficient  administration  in  a system 
potentially  good.  For  the  State  as  a whole,  the  staff  of  supervisors 
I.S  inadequate  m number.  Many  districts  We  none;  others  have 
altogether  too  few  supervisors  or  supervising  principals;  so  that  the 
sui>ervisory  load,  measured  by  number  of  teachers  or  pupils,  is  too 
hpivy  for  high-class  work.  The  prevailing  tendency  to  assign  super- 
vision of  tlie  elementary  grades  to  a “ primary  ” supervisor  and  that 
of  the  high-school  grades  to  the  superintendent,  without  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  system  measured  by  the  number  of  teachers  and  by 
the  demands  of  administrative  work,  is  generally  a mistaken  policy. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  here  how  many  supervisory  are  needed  for  a 
given  number  of  teachers  in  a State  like  Utah.  Matters  of  roads, 
distances  between  schools,  size  of  schools,  and  the  like  are  qualifying 
factors.  Each  district  is  a study  in  itself.  A county  superintendent 
with  more  than  30  teachers  distributed  over  a large  district  needs 
supervisory  assistance  approximately  to  the  extent  of  one  supervisor 


on  compirbenniTc  qoMtlonulr*  atadln,  full  rvtnnu  of  which  are  not  included 
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to  each  30  or  40  teachers  in  addition  to  the  first  30  teachers.  Though 
no  Western  State  has  as  yet  determined  a standard  numbei?'  of 
teachers  per  supervisor,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  Maryland  has  set 
the  goal  at  40  teachers  for  a supervisor.  Connecticut  averages  about 
20  teachers  per  supervisor.  In  both  States  one  and  two  room  schools 
are  far  more  prevalent  than  in  Utah,  and  fewer  teachers  per  super- 
visor are  desirable. 

Considering  super\d^ion  in  practice  in  Utah,  the  greatest  need 
is  for  setting  uf>  higher  standards  for  supervisory  officers  and  j 
for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  service.  Minimum  essentials 
for  an  efficient  State  supervisory  program  should  include  at  least 
the  following: 

I.  Adequate  standards  for  supervisors:  (1)  Of  training  ami  expe- 
rience set  up  by  the  State's  certificating  service;  (2)  of  personality, 
leadership,  organizing  and  administrative  ability  set  up  by  the 
employing  agencies,  namely,  superintendents  and  boards  of  education. 

II.  Definite  agreement  concerning  the  lines  of  authority  and 

responsibility  of  supervisory  officers.  State  and  county  district  super- 
intendents, State  and  qpunty  district  general  and  special  subject 
supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers.  * 

III.  Adequate  educational  objectives  set  up  and  understood. 

IV.  Well-organized  plans  and  programs  of  work  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  schools,  both  long  term  covering  a period  of  years,  and  imme- 
diate covering  current  problems. 

V.  Teachers  initiated  into  the  available  help  they  may  expect 
from  supervisors  and  held  re.sponsible  for  profiting  by  such  proffered 
a.ssistance. 

I.  ADEQUATE  STANDARDS  IN  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Adequate  standards  of  training. and  experience  of  supervising 
officers  should  include  a^  minimum  requirements:  Graduation 
from  a standard  institution  of  higher  learning  representing  full 
four  years  of  training,  academic  at^  professional — generallj^  denot- 
ing holding  of  a bachelors  degree — or  its  equivalent,  including  in 
all  cases  courses  in  supervision  of  instruction  and  school  adminstra- 
tion  satisfactorily  completed;  successful  teaching  experience* of  at 
least  two  jpear.s  in  the  type  or  types  of  schools  to  be  supervised. 
Experience  in  su|)ervision  should  be  required  in  fulfillment  of  all 
but  minimum  requirements.  ' 

The  survey  staff  found  a very  general  lack  of  adequate  npecial 
training  for  supervision  in  Utah  and  a consequent  loss  in  ability 
to  practice  modern  methods  in  the  supervision  of  instruction  and  in 
teaching.  (See  chapters  on  elementary  and  secondary  education.) 
There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  school  officers  to  believe  that 
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any  successful  teacher  will  be  a successful  supervisor.  Successful 
teachinfr  CAperience  is  an  important  qualification,  but  in  itself  is 
not  sufficient  to  guarantee  \^succfesful  supervision.  The  supervisor 
must  have  professional  trailing  superior  to  that  of  teachers  undei 
his  supervision,  must  broader  scholarship,  wider  professional 
and  educational  outlook,  ^d  must  excel  in  keenness  of  observation 
to  discover  problems  and  propose  remedies.  The  supervisor  must 
have  (jualities  of  leadership;  administrative  ability  and  aptitude: 
iufintive:  ability  to  organize  plans  and  check  results;  ability  to 
grow  professionally  and  to  promote  growth  on  the  part  of  others. 
The  State  department  of  education,  superintendents,  and  boards 
Ilf  education,  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  which  offer  cour.ses 
for  supervisors,  should  cooperate  in  setting  up  and  maintaining 
high  standards  and  improving  them  from  time  to  time  ns  conditions 
warrant. 

II.  LINES  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  AUTHORITY'  IN  SUPERvfeoN 

'The  general  line  of  antliority  in  supervision  is  from  the  State 
Miperintende.nt  to  the  State  director  of  supervision  and  State  su|)or- 
visors,  to  the  district  superintendent,  to  the  district  supervisor,  to 
principals,  to  teachers.  This  general  line  of  responsibility,  witli  the 
proper  functions  of  each  supervisory  officer,  or  a substitute  pro- 
gram agreed  upon  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  officials  t on- 
cerned.  The  following  suggestions  may  guide  in  the  formulation 
’ of  a State  supervisory  program : ^ 

LINE  OF  SUPERVISION  RESPONSIBIUTIES  AND  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  ALLOCATION 

OF  DUTIES  AMONG  THE  STAFF 

(A)  The  State  superintendent, — Establishes  policies  fornuilatcMl 
with  the  cooperation  of  his  staff.  Is  represented  in  the  field  by  tin- 
director  of  supervision  and  State  supervisors. 

(B)  The  State  director  of  supervi^sion  and  State  Kupen'iaors. 

(1)  Carry  out  the  policies  of  the  State  superintendent  anil  act  a> 
his  representative  with  local  sujierintendents,  supervisors,  and  prin- 
cipals, as  they  in  turn  work  with  principq^  and  teachers;  demon- 
strate with  the  tochers  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  supervisor,  f<x‘us- 
ing  upon  the  professional  needs  of  the  local  supervisor;  assist  in 
planning  district  programs  op  coordinating  district  with  State  .super- 
visory programs  and  checking  the  results;  prd^ide  certain  mini- 
mum essentials  which  may  act  as  unifying  agencies  for  nil  district- 
in  the  State;  take  the  lead  in  coordinating  the  work  of  general  ami 
special-subject  supervisors. 

(2)  Represent  the  State  superintendent  in  relations  with  the  hx-al 
supervisors  at  the  instance  of  the  local  superintendent.*  In  thi.< 
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capacity  the  State  supervisor  acts  more  as  a leader  and  }:uidc  and 
less  as  one  planning  definite  procedure's  and  cjiecks  on  the  children's 
learning,  more  as  a training  teacher  for  the  supervisory  ofiicers  in 
service  and  less  concerned  with  local  practice,  more  concerned  with 
policies  than  with  immediate  plans  and  methods;  assists  in  planning 
in->ervice  training  for  teachers  in  the  local  system;  issists  local 
supervisors  to  plan  for  unity  and  variety  of  activities  while  avoid- 
ing duplication  of  material  furnished  by  the  State  or  gathered  from 
other  sources;  suggesis  characteristics  of  legitimate  coniinunity 
work  for  local  supervisors,  explaining  the  place,  extent.  a»4e rela- 
tion of  such  activities  to  school  work. 

t^)  Tli^itate  director  of  supervision  and  State  supervisors  act 
in  an  adv^By  capacity  to  the  State  superintendent,  devising  general 
iidinini.Atr^ve  pltins  for  promoting  better  supervision  and  better 
.'upervisory  programs  throughout  the  State.  This  advisory  service 
‘ may  include  setting  up  plans  for  differing  situations,  as  supervision 
in  districts  having  large  schools  with  several  teachers,  supervision 
in  districts  having  many  small  schools  widely  distributed;  sug- 
gesting combinations  of  positions  such  as  that  of  superintendent  and 
high-school  principal  in  certain  small  districts,  or,  in  certain  in- 
stances, combination  of  districts  (having  few  schools  and  teachers) 
for  supervisory  purposes;  determining  supervisory  needs  of  districts 
where  classroom  visitation,  demonstration,  and  the  like,  are  diffi- 
cult and  setting  up  a program  suitable  to  such  conditions;  holding 
State  or  sectional  conferences  or  short  courses  for  supervisors  and 
superintendents  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  educational  policies, 
and  for  giving  general  directions  or  demonstrations  on  such  topics 
as  “ How  to  conduct  a teachers’  meeting,”  “ How  to  analyze  a reci- 
tation.'"  **  How  to  study  classroom  practice  through  stenographic 
reports.” 

(C)  Th^  local  supeiTisor, — (May  apply  to  county  suf^rintend- 
ent.  supervisor,  or  principal).  Carries  out  the  suggestions  of  the 
State  supervisors;  interprets  these  suggestions  in  the  light  of  local 
problems;  unifies  the  di.strict  school  activities  and  curricula;  co- 
ordinates the  work  of  special  supervisors  (if  any),  principals  or 
other  officers  through  whom  supervisor  works  with  teachers;  con- 
duits and  advises  concerning  in-service  training  for  principals  and 
teacher.s;  carries  on  continuing  follow’-up  and  checking  of  achieve- 
moirt  programs  among  schools  and  teachers. 

(r literal  and  special  subject  mipervision. — An  economic  program 
fi>r  supervision,  especially  in  the  type  of  school  system.s  generally 
foupd  outside  of  cities  in  Utah,  should  give  first  consideration  to 
ureneral  supervision.  A balanced  curriculum  in  which  each  of  the 
.subjects  in  the  elementary  school  course  has  its  proper  place  as  to 
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emphasis,  time  distribution,  and  the  like,  is  a piiniary  objective 
of  supervision.  If  the  system  is  one  in  which  one  supemdsor  only 
is  employed,  that  supervisor  should  be  a general  supervisor  capable 
of  directing  the  teaching  of  both  regular  and  special  subjects, 
where  special -subject  teachers  are  not  employed  (as  in  the  small 
schools) ; and  of  directing  the  special-subject  teachers  and  coordinat- 
ing their  work  with  the  general  program  of  stiulies  where  special- 
Mil)ject  teachers  are  employed  (as  in  larger  schools). 

In  the  larger  .systems  where  special-subje<'t  a.s  well  as  geneial 
siipervi.sor.s  are  employed,  the  special-subject  sni>ei  visors  .should  In* 
trained  in  principles  of  general  supervision  and  in  the  supervi.sion 
of  their  .special  subject  or  subject. s.  It  is  the  function  of  the  gen- 
eral supervisor  (or  superintendent  in  some  instances)  to  coordiniui* 
the  work  of  all  supervi.sors.  general  ami  special.  The  dangers  are 
that  .small  .systems  unable  to  afford  a sufficient  number  of  super- 
vi.sors  may  in  the  employment  of  special  supervisors  sacrifice  the 
general  supervisory  program;  that  the  functions  and  objectives  of 
the  two  kinds  of  suiiervision  will  not  be  definitely  umler.stood;  tliat 
a supervisor  with  a strong  personality  or  an  aggressive  attitude 
may  promote  his  special  subject  at  the  c.xpense  of  the  gpiierlrf' pro- 
gram; and  that. chaos  will  result  in  the  mind  of  the  teaclier  who 
tries  to  promoted  balanced  cla.ssrooin  program  of  acliievement. 

School  music  offers  an  illustration  of  unsatisfactory  results  follow- 
ing unorganized  supervisory  pi'ograms  in  I tah.  There  is  unusual 
intpiest  in  music  among  the  people  of  the  State,  and  copimend- 
able  .wfTorfs  are  made  to  promote  musical  education  through  the 
schofils.  lielatively  a large  number  of  music  supervisors  and.  special 
teachers  of  music  are  employed.  Yet  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 
.Much. of  the  music  heard  in  schools  or  in  school  entertainments  is 
poor  in  quality  of  performance  and  in  selection. 

In  spite  of  the  large  numLier  of  music  siij>ervisors.  relatively  kittle 
time  is  devoted  to  music  supervision,  either  in  high  school  or  ele- 
mentary grades.  ‘‘  Sujwrvisors  ” are  often  music  teachers  who  havi- 
little  time  or  opportunity  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  music  in  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  assigned.  A study  of  replies  to  question- 
naires sent  to  general  and  music  supervisois  (a  list  of  the  latter 
was  furnished  by  the  State  department  of  education)  indicates  that 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  time  of  music  supervisors  is  devoted  to 
community  work  (other  than  extra  curricular  activities^,  to  direc- 
tion and  instruction  of  bands  and  orchestras,  usually  in  Ijigh  schools 
only,  and  to  private-iiupil  instruction.  All  of  the.se  activities  are  good 
in  tliemselve.s.  They  detract,  however,  from  effectiveness  of  su|>er- 
vision  when  they  consume  an  undue  proportion  of  the  time  which 
a supervisor  devotes  to  professional  duties.  They  are  apt  to  be 
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unduly  concerned  with  the  interests  of  a few  at  the  expense  ^ of 
those  of  the  large  group  for  which  the  supervisor  is  responsible,  or 
to  center  attention  on  work  which  is  contributory  to  but  not  the 
. major  responsibility  of  music  supervision. 

Returns  from  the  questionnaire  study  referred  to  show  the  fol- 
lowing: 


.Mfillnn  time  devotwl  to  < la83room  supervision— 

(Jenernl  suiK-rvlsor 

Music  .sujM'rvisor 

Medinn  time  devi'te<l  to  tenclilny-- 

(Jencrnl  suix'rvlsor 

Music  su|K'rvlsor 

Mi'diiin  time  devoted  to  community  activities — 

General  supervisor 

.Music  KUixTvlsor 


Per  cent 
51 

„ 20 

..  0 
20 


3 

10.5 


High-grade  general  supervision  w’ould  result  in  more  satisfactory 
outcomes  of  music  instruction  and  better  balance  in  supervisory  and 
curriculum  enipliasis.  Standards  set  up  for  musical  productions 
and  school  achievement  would  be  more  apt  to  be  of  high  grade  and 
adapted  to  the  children’s  age  and  capacity  with  good  general  super- 
vision. 

In  general,  training  in  music  (as  in  the  other  arts)- in  the  elemen- 
tary school  ha.s  for  its  objective  the  expression  of  ideas,  the  clearing 
of  impressions  gained  through  other  school  subjects  and  experi- 
ences, appreciation  and  understanding  of  music,  development  of  taste 
and  discrimination  between  gDdd  and  bad  music,  and  the  like,  as  well 


as  intelligent  performance. 

K'upei’vi-trivn  by  priTi-cipols. — In  general,  principals  of  elemental! 
schools  are  not  held  responsible  for  supervision,  though  there  are 
>ome  notable  exceptions  and  some  schools  in  which  excellent  super- 
visory work  by  principals  was  observed.  This  is  apparently  due 
to  thc‘!<e  facts:  (1)  Nearly  all  elementary  school  principals  teach  all 
or  a large  part  of  their  time;  (‘2)  relatively  few  are  prepared  by 
training  and  experience  to  supervise  elementary  schools.  These  con- 
clusions are  drawn  both  from  observation  and  from  the  results  of 
a (juestipnnaire  study'  concerning  principals’  training  and  activities. 
Table  1 shows  the  training,  in  addition  to  high-school  graduation, 
of  4U>  principals  distributed  among  the  three  types  of  schools  in- 
dicated. Apparently  only  about  25  per  cent  of  these  principals  have 
met  the  recpiirements  which  all  supervising  officers  should  meet  in 
general  education,  namely,  completion  of  four  years  of  college  work 
and  a Imchelor’s  degree.  Returns  from  another  part  of  the  general 
questionnaire  referred  to  above  concerning  the  percentage  of  prin- 
cipals who  have  pursued  college  courses  in  administration  and  super- 
vision show  that,  while  principals  in  the  larger  schools  with  free 
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time  for  supervision  have  pursued  some  such  courses,  relatively  few 
of  those  now  teachiM  in  the  smaller  schools  who  have  not  free  time 
for  supervision  ha  “done  so.  This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  is  to 
be  exfwcted.  Those  who  are  primarily  teachers  would  naturally  be 
mor<'  interested  in  f>reparinp  for  tearhinp  than  in  preparing  for 
suj)ervision. 

PRINCIPALS  , , 

The  table  here  given  shows  the  percentage  of  total  number  of 
principals  in  each  class  of  school  listed'below  having  the  amount  of 
training  indicated,  in  addition  to  high-school  graduation. 

Table  Percentage  of  principals  haring  training  indicated 


Kind  of  sriiooJ 


Two-i«acher 

Thrwieacbcr. 

*’our  or  more  teachers. 


I 

I I More 
; than 

I one 

than  j One  year 

one  I year  » and  i 

ye®r  [ Ic.^ts  1 

I than  : 

two 


3.3 
2 8 
.3 


8.8 

8.6 

27 


8.8 

2ao 

8-5 


More 
' than 
two 

Two  , yeAn  Three 
years  ! and^!  years 
, leas 
I than 
, three  . 


•KX  0 ^ 2ft.  6 ' 6.  ft 

328  1 15.7,  11.4 
13.5  ! 22  7 ltt4 


1 More  [ 

1 

1 

tbBD 

1 Doc- 

three  ^ Bacb* 

1 Mas* 

N'lim- 

years  | elor’s 

ter ’8 

1 lor'* 

ber  of 

&nd  de> 

de- 

1  de- 

prin- 

lass gree  ; 
than  ' 1 

gree 

1 

i gree 

j 

cipal! 

tour  ^ 

1 

k 

2 2!  3. 3 

go 

8.5,  0 j 

0 

0 

TO 

13-  1 ; 23.  5 

i 

5.0 

( 

0 

250 

9^ 

^of 


Of  426  principals  in  schools  of  two  or  more  teachers  concerning 
whom  facts  were  collected  as  to  free  time  for  supervision,  322  were 
full-time  teachers,  14  full-time  supervisory  and  administrative  oflB- 
oers;  35  principals  are  free  for  supervision  half  time  or  more- 
oi.  principals  have  some  but  less  than  half  time  for  supervision! 
.Supervision,  then,  can  be  expected  from  49— that  is,  14  plus  35— of 
me  426  principals  reporting.  The  other  principals  spend  all  or  the 
bulk  of  their  time  (more  than  half)  in  teaching. 

Consolidation  of  small  schools  into  larger  ones  has  progressed  in 
I tah  to  the  extent  that  principals  should  be  responsible  for  carrying 
^ a large  part  of  the  district’s  supervisory  program.  They  should 
of  course,  work  under  the  direction  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
district  s. supervisory  officer,  namely,  the  superintendent  or  super- 
visor. They  should  be  adequately  trained,  as  recommended  for  all 
supen-isory  officers  and  should  be  free  from  teaching  duties  half  or 
ful  time  according  to  the  size  of  the  school  or  the  number  of  teachers 
under  their  supervision.  State  supervisors  and  county  district 
Miponntendents  and  supervisors,  in  the -formulation  of  their  pro- 
ffiam..,  ns  suggested  above,  should  determine  the  principal’s  place  in 
the  program  and  his  duties.  Details  of  the  program  should  be  based 
on  local  conditions,  such  as  size  and  distribution  of  schools-  on 
resources,  ^h  a.s  qualifications  of  principals,  number  of  superior 

eachers,  etc.;  and  on  needs,  such  as  training,  ex^rience,  abilitv  of 
teachers,  etc. 
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Standards  of  the  supervision  itself  and  of  the  qualifications  of 
supervising  officers  should  be  maintained  whether  supervision  is  done 
by  superintendents,  supervisors,  or  principals.  In  some  counties  in 
the  United  States  in  which  there  are  a number  of  large  consolidated 
schools  presided  over  by  principals  qualified  for  supervision  the 
county  or  district  supervisor  becomes  a director  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, working  largely  through  principals  who  are  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  supervisory  program  in  their  respective  schools. 

Improved  practice  in  local  supervision  in  Utah  is  dependent  on  a 
clearer  understanding  of  definite  lines  of  responsibility  and  coordi- 
nated programs  in  which  all  supervisor^'  officers  participate  under- 
standingly. 

III.  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  SUPERVISION  IN  LOCAL  DISTRICTS  AND 

THEIR  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The  function  of  supervision  is  “to  surround  the  child  with  tlio>e 
conditions  most  favorable  to  learning  by  working  through  the 
teacher.”  This  implies  at  least  the  following : 

(1) '  Provision  for  growth  in  service  on  the  part  of  teachers  luul 
resulting  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruction. 

(2)  Intelligent  use  of  the  State  course  of  study  including  ihe 
selection  of  subject  matter  to  be  l^ght  together  wkh  its  organiza- 
tion into  units  of  work.  This  is  essentially  a supervisor’s  problem. 

(3)  Determination  and  provision  of  tests  and  measures  of  pupil 
achievement  and  teacher  growth  with  directions  for  their  intelligent 
use.  These  should  be  regarded  as  intimately  related  to  the  selection 
and  organization  of  subject  matter  as  supervisory  objectives. 

(4)  Provision  for  desirable  unification  of  school  practice  so  that 
certain  minimum  standards  will  be  observed  in  all  schools. 

(5)  Establishmertt  of  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the  groups  of 
professional  workers  and  within  the  groups.  This  promotes  desir- 
able contacts  which  broaden  and  intensify  the  professional  outlook 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrative  officers. 

(6)  The  supervisor  who  has  a larger  outlook  has  an  opportunity 
to  stimulate  teachers  to  exj)eriment  in  school  practice,  to  cooperate 
in  making  scientific  professional  investigations,  to  observe  and  check 
the  value  of  school  and  administrative  policies  and  the  like. 

'The  accomplishment  of  objectives  as  suggested  above  implies  on 
the  part  of  the  supervisor  some  participation  in  administrative  func- 
tions either  as  adviser  to  the  superintendent  or  through  the  exercise 
of  authority  delegated  by  him  to  the  supervisor.  Such  administra- 
tive or  semiadministrative  duties  include: 

(1)  Assisting  in  the  selection,  placement,  and  transfer  of  teachers 
and  principals. 
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(2)  liecomniendations  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
both  as  to  kind  and  amount,  and  in  their  distribution  and  transfer 
aiiioiig  schools  as  needed  and  situations  merit. 

(^)  Or^anizin^  and  conducting  principals’  and  teachers'  meetings, 
(tmferences,  and  the  like. 

(4)  The  command  of  easily  available  facilities  for  communication 
with  teachers  and  principals.  This  includes  clerical  help,  mimeo- 
graph facilities,  and  transportation. 

IV.  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS  OF  WORK 


The  accompli.shmont  of  (he  objectives  of  supervision  indicated 
•ilx.ve  requires  ddinite  plnn.s  of  intended  procedures  which  function 
for  effective  di.stribntion  of  supervisory  effort,  for  the  improvement 
of  cla.ssroom  activities,  and  of  teaching  skill.  Program  proce- 
<liires  should  be  planned  'in  detail,  but  in  such  a way  that  adjust- 
ment to  pro^ems  arising  day  by  day  are  po^ible.  Not  every  school 
problem  can  be  met  in  one  month  or  in  one  year.  Supervisory- 
programs  must,  therefore,  be  of  two  kinds,  the  forward-looking 
program  e.xtending  over  a period  of  years,  and  the  immediate  pro- 
gram designed  both  to  meet  immediate  needs  and  to  take  its  place 
in  the  larger  program.  Whether  immediate  or  forward-looking, 
such  programs  cast  their  weight  for  or  against  informal  or  rigid 
methods  of  teaching;  for  or  against  dynamic  or  static  attitudes  to- 
ward teaching;  for  or  against  modern  or  traditional  practice;  and 
for  or  against  definite  or  aimless  organization  of  classroom  work 
With  few  o.xccptions,  Ftah  has  carried  on  sui>ervision  of  instruc- 
tion without  adequate  progidms.  Practically  no  evidence  of  the 
foi  ward-lookrng  program  e.xtendihg  over  a period  of  years  was 
toun.l  anywhere  in  the  State.  Neither  were  there  evidences  of  any 
but  (he  most  meager  provi.sions  for  systematic  in-.service  training 
for  teachers.  Increased  efficiency  of  (he  school  .systems  of  Utah 

IS  dependent  in  large  pant  on  the  ability  of  supervisory  officers  to 
tram  teachers  in  serv’^ice. 

The  first  e.ssential  in  the  supervisor’s  program  of  work  is  systematic 
and  continuous  training  in  service  which  is  contributory  to  a part 
of  the  general  program.  Other  outstanding  characteristics  of  a good 
supervisory  program  for  Utah  based  on  needs^as  observed  would  be: 
1.  lhat  It  engage  the  interest  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  all 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  the  system. 

hat  It  select  or  provide  for  the  selection  orf  pertinent  problems 
in  classroom  management  and  teaching  for  special  emphasis  during 
a given  period.  * 

3.  That  It  organize  for  efficiMi^use  the  resources,  facilities,  and 
materials  at  hand  for  improvin^Wool  practice. 
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4.  That  it  provide  means  and  directions  for  systematically  check- 
injr  and  recording  results  of  activities- 

5.  That  it  afford  definite  opportunities  jEor  the  exercise  of  initi- 
ative and  professional  growth  of  teachers. 

Mimeographed  circulars  are  used  in  abundance  by  supervisors  in 
Utah — an  indication  of  the  interest  taken  in  supervision  and  of  the 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  keep  classroom  practice  in  line  with 
progress  throughout  the  country.  A careful  analysis  of  a quantity 
of  this  material  was  made  by  siirvov  staff  members  to  supplement 
their  observations  with 'SjK*cirtl  reference  to  the  confurinity  of  the 
supervisory  methods  practiced  to  the  above  “characteristics” 
(really  supervisory  principles). 

1.  Engaging  interest  and  securing  cooperation. — A supervisor's 

))rogram  must  be  definite  and  fully  understood  by  teachers  in  order 
that  it  be  intelligently  followed.  Supervisors-  must  deal  with  a 
group  of  teachers,  whose  training  varies  greatly  in  amolint  and^, 
extent.  Programs  of  work  with  details  concerning  procedure  Ast 
be  as  varied  as  the  ability,  training,  and  experience  of  teaefSs. 
Circular  letters  show  no  evidence  of  differentiation  to  meet  this 
situation.  No  special  appeal  is -made  to  the  novice  and  to  the 
experienced  teacher  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  examination  of 
circulars.  < 

There  is  little  evidence  of  systematic  coo|)eration  in  carrying  out  • 
the  local  supervisory  program  through  principals  and  superior  teach- 
ers nofs)f  intercounty  cooperation  among  Supervisors  in  the  iinpi*ove- 
ment  of  methods  or  the  use  of  materials.  Local  supervisors  have 
such  help  a.s  State  supervisors  can  give  when  their  rather  full  pro- 
gram of  work  in  unsupervised  counties  permits. 

There  is^  little  evidence. of  cooperation  between  general  and  special 
subject  supervisors  and  teachers;  as  a result  there  is  little  correlation 
of  subjects  or  of  understanding  of  the  waj-s  in  which  learning  is 
strengthened  b^  expressing  ideas  through  sever^  media,  for  e.xainplo. 
that  reading,  writing,  drawing,  mo<leling,  and  music  contribute  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  geography,  civics,  and  history.  On  the 
whole,  .supervision  needs  considerable  strengthening  in  the  directions 
indicated. 

2.  Selection  of  pertinent  problems  for  conrentrated  attack. — In- 
telligent analysis  of  any  school  system  usually  results  in  the  discov- 
61^  of  types  of  work  which  need  special  attention  or  prt)blcms  w’hich 
need  special  emphasis.  This  placing  of  special  emphasis  on  a few 
subjects  or  problems  does  not  mean  that  the  regular  program  is 
neglected.  It  means  merely  that  special  attention  to  a few  tbingiv 
at  ^time  usually  has  better  results  than  efforts  to  remedy  too  mapy 
thipgs  a^nce.  In  Utah  the  field  eff  primary  reading  was  the  only 
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Olio  in  anj’- district  ^ioli  apparently  had  been  selected  for  special 
emphasis.  Some  very  excellent  directions  for  improving  reading 
wore  given  in  the  circular  materials,  for  example,  the  following,  “A 
great  many  children  are  not  reading  smoothly  enough,  showing  a 
need  for  a better  eye  span.”  Definite  remedies  for  increasing'  the 
length  of  eye  span  were  then  suggested. 

Concentration  of  attention  on  particular  subjects  and  outstanding 
weaknesses  in  the  different  systems  with  imiirovomenM^OH^hud  of 
atta<  k are  very  evident  needs  in  all  districts.  In  the  selecttw  of  the 
problems  for  attack  and  in  directing  remedial  measures,  unworthy 
aims,  arbitrary  demand.s,  and  indefinite  dire^ions  are  characteristic 
of  the  circular  materials.  Contrasts  of  worthy  aims  set  up  and 
definite  directions  for  their  accomplishment  on  the  one  hand  an<l 
arbitrary  demands  and  indefinite  directions’ on  the  other  are  appar- 
ent by  comparing  the  preceding  e.xample  with  the  following* from 
another  circular.  I'lie  problem  is  the  improveineut  of  writing. 
Citation:  “Our  aim  for  the  next  12  weeks  is  to  have  KX)  per  cent 
Palmer  button  owners.  Let  your  pupils  feel  that  they  a??  aiming  at 
something,  ilot  merely  practicing  writing  drills  each  day.”  An  ex- 
ample of  indefin^^e.s.s  and  incompleteness  in  directions  for  improv- 
ing arithmetic:  ‘^Follow  the  text,  page  by  page,  an4  develop  the 
principles  as  the  uutlipr  presents  them.”  * ' 

•5.  On/ani'hif/  fariUtiex^  rmiferialH^  arul  I’esaut'ceif  for  improtnny 
srhoot  prad'ues. — Materials  and  rescues  for  improving  school 
practie’es  include  teachers’  confercnce^nd  meetings;  series  of  cir- 
<iilars  and  bulletins;  demon.stration  lessons  followed  by  discus- 
>i<iiis  or  the  supplementing  of  stenographic  reports  as  a basis  foi* 
♦liscussion ; chissr<M»m  visits  follo\ved  by  conferences,  lessoii  anuly.M's 
by  the  .supervisor,  direction  of  teachers  in  les.son  analysis,  and  the 
like.  Some  u.^e  of  all  of  these  resources  except  stenographic  re- 
port.- was  observed  in  Utah  or  found  in  the  circulars.  More  use 
-liould  he  made  of  demonstration  le.s.sons  given  by  superior  teach- 
H-.  of  eonstructlve  analysis  of  hessons.  of  definite  suggestions  for 
leiu  hing  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  and  attention  given  to  defining 
their  place  in  the  elementary  .school  program,  of  defining  for  leach- 
•er-'the  means  for  determining  weaknesses  and  .strengths  in  lessons 
liuight  and  oh.stM  ved  by  teachers,  and  especially  of  cla.ssifving  pupils 
on  ihe  basis  of  individual  needs  and  abilities. 

I.  l*roviftion  for  checkhuj  renults. — School  activities  which  are 
worth  iarrying  on  are  worth  cheeking  for  accomplishment,  whether 
they  are  concerned  >vifh  pupils’  achievements,  teachers'  progress, 
or  the  supervi.sory  piogram  itself.  On  the  whole,  the  survey  staff 
found  a fairly  good  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  objective 
standards  for  evaluating  ola.s.sroom.  work.  Standard  tests  and 
measurements  are  used  to  a c^siderabfe  extthil, 'although  definite 
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follow-up  provisions  through  remedial  suggestions  were  pot  «;ett- 
erally  found.  Good  reading  checks  predominate  over  those  for 
any  other  subject.  Only  one  supervisor  suggests  either  checks  or 
time  allowance  for  self-initiated  work  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
Some  checks  found  were  of  a rigid  and  categorical  nature. 

Severai  districts  in  Utah  Ifave  organized  plans  for  rating  teach- 
ing efficiency.  In  one  district  a rating  card  used,  headed  ‘'Factors 
in  good  teaching,”  listed  these  factors:  General  conditional  the 
teacher,  the  pupils,  instruction,  discipline,  and  recitation.  Siig-^ 
gestions  of  desirable  achievement  under  each  were  given.  In  an- 
other district  the  evaluation  of  teaching  was  made  under  topics 
grouped  as  housekeeping,  health  habits,  pei-sonal  activities,  disci- 
pline, subject  matter,  and  care  of  materials  and  supplie.s.  third 
district  offered  the  teacher  a self-rating  card  on  which  hO  points 
were  distributed  among  items,  in  question  form,  concerned  with 
teaching  ability  and  personality. 

The  basis  for  checking  a supervi.sory  program  is  found  in  the 
evaluation  of  teacher  and  pupil  progress.  Results  of  a supiu  visorv 
program  .should  be  checked  as  carefully  as  are  those  of  any  other 
activity. 

.0.  Opportunity  for  th^  exerche  of  mitiatire  and  proffix-^ional 
fjr&v'th  of  teachers. — More  challenge  to  teachers  and  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  experienced  teacher  to  carry  on  original  study  of 
curriculum  and  cla.ssroom  activities  could  well  be  provided  in  Utah. 
Observers  found  no  evidences  of  experimental  procedure  or  of  efforts 
to  evaluate  practices,  even  when  some  questionable  ones  were  com- 
mon, supported  by  opinion  only.  There  was  little  evidence  in  Utah 
of  definite  plans  for  using  superior  teachers  as  a means  of  raising  the 
cpiality  pf  the  whole  group.  The  development  of  the  experimental 
and  scientific  attitude  towanl  clas.sroom  procediire  is  eminently  de- 
sirable in  school  system.s.  Incidentally  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
superior  teachers  to  develop  leadership  in  professional  attainment 
within  their  own  group. 

V.  WHAT  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  MAY  EXPECT  FROM  SUPERVISION 

Supervision  is  a continiiing  process  (ff  directed  growth.  It  is  not 
just  meeting  and  overcoming  weakne.sses.  it  is  primarily  developing 
potentialities.  'When  an  individual  expects  to  ‘‘get”  or  “receive" 
anything  there  is  an  accompanying  corollary  implied  or  stated  “ to 
give”  or  to  “respond.”  It  is  as  possible  to  apply  the  mechanistic 
theory  of  “stimulus  and  refqmnse  ” to  adults  as  to  children.  The 
supervisor  giving  the  beat  .service,  provides  stimuli  for  teachers  in 
many  kinds  of  educational  and  jiersonal  endeavors,  the  teacher  co-  ' 
operating  in  the  most  effective  way  and  giving  the  most  efficient  class- 
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room  st*r\  it-e  responds  to  the  stiimili.  Defining  goals  and  procedures 
is  a cooi)erative  affair  between  the  officer  proposing  tlie  idea  (the 
supervisor)  and  the  officer  putting  the  idea  into  practice  (tlie 
teacher).  This  relationship  i^vide«?  for  a decided  give  and  take  in 
a decidedly  demo(,‘ratic  situatidfik 

The  clas.sroom  teacher  has  a right  to  e.xpect  from  ^.supervision : 
il)  Direct  help  in  classroom  instruction;  (2)  inspiration,  stimida-  ‘ 
(ion.  and  oppoitiinitx  for  an  enlarged  educational  and  professional 
outIo<ik. 

(1)  Jhieit  hei p in  cldtidrooiu  iiustnwtioi)., — The  teacher  anil  super- 
M>ur  together  are  re.sponsible  for  tlie  success  of  the  school  pyogi  am. 
Neither  alone^is  responsible  for  either  failutv  or  success.  In  order 
to  vN  ork  intelligently  in  carrying  out  this  program  the  teacher'has  a 
light  to  expect  from  the  supervisor  (a)  statement' and  explanation 
*of  the  ilefinite  objectives  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  amUha 
methods  of  instruction  to  be  followed;  {h)  a clear  understanding  of  ' 
tlie  .standards  of  attainment  for  the  unit  of  the  elementary  grades 
for  whicli  she  i.s  responsible  with  opportunity  for  adaptation  to  in- 
dividual situations:  (c)  leadership  and  training  in  the  newer  types 
of  educational  activity.  This  implies  that  the  teacher  may  expoci 
the  .supervi.'^r  to  be  les-ponsible  for  adequate  provision  of  \su|^>lies  j 
ami  material  nece.ssarv  for  the  proper  demonstration  of  these  activ- 
ities; {d)  visitation  during  class  time  followed  by  conferences,  in 
which  the  supervisor  definitely  analyzes  the  strengths  and  weakt^Ws 
of  tlie  le....<on  ob.served  and  proposes  remedial  and  progressive  nieas- 
III e.v;  (<  ) immediate  and  sjiecific  help  to  meet  current  difficulties. 

hufarijed  edHcationa)  outlook. — The  succe.ssfiil  supervisor  ex- 
eici.^es  initiative  in  finding  a variety  of  means  of  promoting  the  pro- 
fessional growth  and- enlarging  the  educational  outlook  of  teucheis. 
Among  tile  most  obvious  of  these  are  : 

(<i)  Ojiportunities  for  teachers  to  get  a |ierspective  on  the  local 
teaching  situation  through  visits  to  other  teachers,  both  those  in  • 
the  same  grade  and  building  and  those  in  other  grades  and  buildings 
inside  and  outside  the  .school  di.strict.  A crystallization  of  the  idels 
gained  in  tlii.s  way  effected  through  discus.sion  with  the  supervisor 
or  the  school  principal  following  the  visit. 

{f>)  Opportunity  for  teachers  to  contribute  to  and  attend  educa- 
tional conferences  and  conventions  within  the  system  and  the  State, 
ami  occasionally  in  the  country  at  large,  if  possible. 

(' ) Opening  new  avenues  for  more  responsible  and  conspicuous 
service,  plans  for  wider  oxjK'riemVs  within  the  professional  field, 
and  the  like. 

(^/)  Advice  and  ^assistance  with  plans  for  in-sendc^  training  in  ' 
order  that  specific  needs  may  be  met  whenever  possible. 
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Summary  of  recommendations  and  conclusions. — Immediate  needs 
for  the  improvement  of  local  supervision  are:  (1)  Both  larger  staffs 
of  supervisors  and  supervisory  principals^  wrd  better  organization 
and  cooperation  of  the  staffs  for  effective  work.  .Combinations  and 
adjustments  are  suggested  in  this  section.  The  program  should  be 
on  a state-wide  scale.  The  needs  of  all  schools  and  children  should 
be  considered  in  its  formulation.  (2)  Adequate  standards  in  quali- 
fications for  supervising  oflScials  set  up  and  maintained  and  salary 
scales  commensurate  with  the  qualifications  demanded  and  the 
quality  of  service  expected.  Minimum  essentials  in  these  particulars 
should  be  state-wide  in  extent.  (3)  Slinimum  standards  for  super- 
visory practice  state-wide  in  extent;  these  should  result  from  com- 
bined efforts  of  State  and  local  leadership  and  cooperation.  (4) 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  service  rendered  through  organized 
programs  for  supervision  in  each  local  district.  These  programs 
should  (a)  set  up  local  standards:  (h)  provide  for  understanding 
of  agreed-upon  lines  of  authority  and  ro.q)onsibility.  State  and  l<K-al: 
(c)  establish  adequate  objectives;  (d)  provide  organized  plans  and 
programs  of  work  immediate  and  covering  a j>eriod  of  year.-:  (c) 
initiate  teachers  into  the  supervisory  assistance  available  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  profiting  by  it. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


STATISTICS  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  COSTS 

The  people  of  Utah  generally  take  great  pride  in  both  their  public 
and  their  private  colleges  and  universities.  They  feel  a personal 
sense  of  ownership  in  these  institutions  and  are  intimately  concerned 
about  their  work  and  welfare.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact 
.that  in  proport  iSn  to  population  Utah  has  more  students  in  college 
than  any  other  State.  The  ranking  of  the  States,  however,  with 
r^pect  to  attendance  shown  in  Table  1,  may  not  represent  the  situa- 
tion with  entire  accuracy,  since  Utah  and  Nevada  have  no  separate 
normal  schools.  Students  of  all  types  in  these  States  attend  the 
regular  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State,  while  in  the  other  States 
some  proportion  at  least  go  to  the  separate  normal  schools.  The 
latter  have  not  been  included  in  the  compilation  of  the  following 
table: 


Table  1.— Number  of  pertont  in  each  of  It  FUatcn  and  Ike  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
to  each  student  receiving  a college  education  irithin  and  outside  the  State 


State 

1 Number 
1 persons 

. . 1 

Rank  in 
1^23 

Rank  Id 
1090-21 

Utah 

! 

( ^ 

1 

o 

Dinricl  of  Columbia ^ \ 

4 

0"Kon • _ j ™ 

I 

Nehmska , 

3 

2 

4 

0 

WAshmiiton I | 

3 

Colorado • {•;i 

0 

7 

7 

a 

10 

o 

5 

CftliforniR 

0 

8 

Idaho.. 

10 

0 

MinnosoU 

11 
1 o 

11 

12 

12 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  table  refers  to  students  registered  for  de- 
grees and  excludes  special  students,  correspondence  students,  exten- 
sion students,  and  those  w’ho  take  short  courses.  The  omission  of 
these  exceedingly  important  elements  makes  the  table  an.  inade- 
quate comparison  of  the  extent  to  which  the  residents  of  the  several 
States  take  college  work,  but  it  nevertheless  serves  to  indicate  the 
relati\e  emphasis  placed  by  the  .people  of  the  States  upon  higher 
education. 
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The  importance  ascribed  by  the  citizens  of  Utah  to  college  and  uni- 
versity education  is  further  indicated  by  the  high  rank  which  Utah 
takes  in  comparison  with  other  States  in  the  percentage  of  its  college 
students  who  attepd  college  in  the  home  State.  Table  2 shows  the 
States  with  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages  of  lioine-lraineil 
college  students  in  1022-23. 

“^rAuUK  2. — Pt  rrailtnjr  of  Mtudent»  rotlctjrs  in  thrir  how*  Staten 


k 

Stale 

I Per  cent 

Rank 

Stale 

Per  cent 

1 ■ 

California 

1 90  4 1 

44 

New  Me.tiro  

r;i,e 

2 

TeiiLS..,  

8W.4 

45 

NewJUraJTTTJslure 

• 4y.  1 

3 

Oragon. 

2 ' 

46 

roiaware-, 

48  3 

4 

86  ,7  , 

47  , 

Wyoming 

45. 6 

8 

• Navada 

- . H4. 3 

4H 

Connect  icul ..  

34  1 

b 

Minnesoitt 

H15 

4W 

New  Jet^oy 

2U 

The  complete  tabulation  fronj  which  Table  2 was  e.xtiacted  shows 
that  on  the  average  for  all  States,  only  To.G  jkt  cent  of  the  students 
remain  in  their  home  States  to  take  their  college  courses,  while  in 
Utah  8G.7  per  cent  renmin  at  home.  This  high  percentage  of  home- 
trained  college  students  in  Utah  can  not,  of  course,  be  accounted  for. 
simply  by  ascribing  it  to  the  excellence  of  home  institutions  as  com- 
pared with  outside  colleges  and  universities.  Other  social  factors 
and  characte^tics  of  ,jj|ppulation,  geographical  situation,  low  general 
level  of  family  cash  income,  and  strong  family  ties,  for  instance,  may 
unite  to  bring  about  this  result  quite  as  certainly  as  generous  pro- 
vision for  |he  highest  type  of  college  edtication  in  the  State. 

Utah  ranks  very  highf  too,  in  the  number  of  its  women  who  attend 
college.  Table  3 shows  the  number  of  males ‘and  females  in  the 
State  for  each  man  or  woman  student  of  the  State.  The  progressive 
attitude  of  Utah  with  reference  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  women 
is  clearly  manifested  in  the  fact  that  only  t»ne  other  Stale  shows  a 
larger  number  of  women  students  as  compared  with  the  population. 
On  every  hand  in  Utah  it  is  a matter  of  pride  that  the  women  of  the 
State  are  so  imbued  with  a desire  for  college  education. 

Tari.e  3. — yumbfr  of  malcn  and  of  fnnaten  f<fr  ea*'h  man  nr  woman  rollvgt 

student 


KsDk  i SlAt€ 

I 


1 Nevada 

2 I’tah 

li  Nebraska.... 
4 Oregon 

I Iowa 

A I WaihioKtoD.. 
44  I ('onn^ciicut. 
4fi  ' lihoda  lalBod 
4rt  ^ VlrRinla^ 

47  I ArkansH9 

48  I TeDD«we...- 

4W  I U«orglB 


Women 


Rank 


Slate 


103 

118 

133 

148 

148 

108 

.W 

821 

530 

M 

004 

1,020 


1 ; Uislrict  of  ('oluinMa 

2 Utah 

3 Hrcgnij 

4 I Colorado 

8 , Iowa - 

6 I Kansas 

44  New  Meilco ... 

48  I Louisiana 

48  ' Tsnnossoe 

47  Kentucky 

48  Oklahoma 

40  ^ Arkansas 


i 

I Men 


I 


73 

84 

104 

108 

110 

118 

283 


i 


308 

114 

328 

171 
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Ninety-three  and  three-tentb«  per  cent  of  Utah's  women  students 
attend  collejre  in  their  home  State,  while  the  corresponding  fi^re  for 
male  attendance  shows  that  82.2  per  cent  of  its  college  men  attend 
Utah  institutions. 

1 ABLE  -t.  Per  cent  of  men  and  of  women  attending  college  in  their  home  States 


i 


I 


Uhtic 

I 


1 

1 ' Texas  . 

2 1 ('uliforuia 

3 I riuh 

4 Orejfon 

6 : Nebnihka 

. Minnesota fr 

44  New  Mexico  .. 

4. 'I  WyominR 

4H  l^elttware.  i 

47  New  Hampshire 

4*^  f’nnnecticut 

4W  New  Jersey 


Women 


^ Rank 


State 


Men  • 


<>4  ,4  ‘1 
94.0  .• 
W.3  :| 
89  8 , 

88.3 
W.9 
,V>.7 
re  3 

4.1  S 
32.7 

20.4 
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1 California.-- 

2 OreRon 

3 i 1‘eias 

4 Michigan... 

6 Utah 

6 Georgia 

44  New  .Mexico 

45  ' Delaware.... 
4ti  Oklahoma... 

47  Wyoming 

4K  ronnectlcut. 
49  New  Jersey.. 


88.  0 
88.6 

84.6 

82.6 
82.2 
82.1 
52.3 
50.2 


I 

i 


50.1 
41.3 
3a2 

22.2 


Although  the  indications  are  thus  clear  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  State -utilize  the  educational  facilities 
afforded  at  homo,  the  figures  may  also  he  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  people  of  Utah  hesitate  for  reasons  of  sentiment  to  send, 
their  children,  especially  their  girls,  far  away  from  home  during 
their  youthful  years.  If  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  Table  4 shows  a difference  of  11.1  per'  cent  between  Utah's 
attendance  of  women  and  of  men,  while  the  other  States  which 
appear  among  the  highest  for  both  men  and  women  show  differences 
as  follows:  Texas,  9.9  per  cent;  California,  6 per  cent;  Oregon,  1.3 
pel-  cent.  Utah's  wnmien.  as  compared  with  the  men,  show  a more 
pronounced  tendency  to  slay  at  home  than  women  in  these  other 
States.  The  question  may  be  a.sked  whether  the  facilities  offered  by 
I tab  for  the  education  of  women  at  home  are  bettc’*  or  whether  the 
peoj)le  are  more  consm  vative  about  sending  their  daughters  so  far 
away. 

The  di.stribution  of  Utah  students  may  be  e.xamined  profitably 
with  reference  to  the  statement  heard  frequently  in  Utah  that  the 
State  is  supj>orting  a large  numhor  of  college  students  from  outside, 
its  borders.  The  following  table  indicates  the  facts: 


Tabi.k  .-i.  A umber  of  studemts  Utah  sends  to  and  reeeii'es  from  other  States 


Total  number  of  rtodenta  ' . w # , ' 

Uftah  receives  from  other  simlent^ 


Ptate^ 


Uuh  sends  to  other  8Ut€e— 


Men 

W'omen 

j 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

311 

j“  12* 

43a 

50Q 

1 

J27  j 

A3n 

Tahle  rt.—yumber  of  studrntu  I'tah  Henda  to  anti  reirirea  from  othrr  iitalea— 

(.’oiitlnupd 


Utah  rwelves  students  from—  ^ Utah  sends  students  to— 


K&nk 

Ixx'ulion 

Mod  Women 

Total 

Hank 

1 

I»calion 

Moni 

i 

Women 

1 

j Total 

1 

Idaho 

\:<\ 

70 

201 

1 

I’aliforniH 

147 

1 2U6 

2 

(’olomdo 

Xi 

4 

.17 

j 

Illinois  

70 

13 

; ^ 

Tl 

W yon^iDg 

22 

53 

3 

Dislricl  of  (*oluni‘ 

4 

(California 

18 

A 

21 

4 

bin . 

4i> 

3 

a2 

6 

Arizono 

12 

4 

in 

5 

PennsylvaniH . 

42 

."S 

47 

6 

I*enn.sylviiQin . . . 

10  .... 

10 

0 

Now  York 

3.1 

20 

t 1 

MoDlanti 

H 

5 

i;i 

(i 

Colorado ' 

23 

3 

i 26 

8 

Nevada  

t 

U 

IH 

Maryland 

23 

2 

25 

V 

MtDnosoU 

8 1.... 

H 

^ 1 

1 Massachuselts. . . 

15 

18 

10 

Illiouis..  , - - 

h . . . . 

w 

5 

y ' 

13 

4 

1* 

1 

lU 

Michigan 

8 

8 

Th 

us  Utah  is  j 

-ending 

*20(1  more 

students  to  other  States  for 

their 

education  than  it  is  receivin';  from  outside.  Further,  the  fore- 
goin*?  figures  sliow  that  the  State  from  which  I tah  receives  its 
greatest  number  of  students  sends  a few  less  students  to  Utah  than 
Utah  sends  to  another  of  its  neighbt»ring  States:  Idaho  may  owe 
Utah,  but  Utah  is  indebted  to  California. 

Parents  and  students  are  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
pense in  the  question  of  whether  the  home  State  provides  adequate 
higher  education.  It  costs  the  parent  more  on  the  average  to  send 
a son  or  daughter  outside  the  State  for  education  than  to  educate 
hi.s  child  within  the  State.  The  difference  is  due  in  large  part,  of 
course,  to  greater  travel  expense,  but  also  in  part  arises  from  the 
fact  that  publicly  supported  institutions  ustially  charge  higher 
tuition  rates  to  out-of-8tate  students.  Even  though  this  charge 
never  equals  the  actual  cost  of  educating  a student,  the  home  State 
bears  a larger  proportion  of  the  expense  for  its  own  residents  than 
for  nonresidents.  Taxpayers  who  do  not  themselves  attend  or  send 
children  to  the  State-supported  institutions  help  to  pay  this  cost 
in  the  honje  State,  and  parents  with  children  attending  institutions 
outside  the  State  continue  to  pay  their  proportion  of  home-State 
taxes  devoted  to  higher  education.  Every  taxpayer,  therefore,  who 
for  himself  or  family  may  desire  higher  education  not  available  in 
the  home  State,  or  not  there  available  of  satisfactory  standard,  is 
financially  affected  to  a greater  or  le.ss  degree. 

When  .students  are  educated  in  the  private  institutions  of  the 
home  State  rather  than  in  the  pirblicly  supported  ones,  the  parent 
or  the  private  organization  with  which  the  parent  is  affiliated  must 
bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  entire  cost  of' the  higher  education 
provided.  Support  of  private  institutions  is  in  effect,  therefore,  a 
second  and  additional  tax  assumed  by  a portion  of  the  population. 
This  burden  is  assumed  voluntarily.  If  the  nj^nber  of  students 
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educated  in  such  institutions  is  a very  large  proportion  of  the  col- 
lege and  university  student  population  of  the  State,  it  is  probably 
fair  to  assume  that  the  burden  of  public  tax  for  higher  institutions 
borne  by  those  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  private 
institutions  is  considerably  reduced. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  proportion  of  the  student  burden  borne 
by  the  j)rivate  institutions  of  Utah.  The  following  table  (Table  0) 
indicates  this  for  a period  of  years; 

r,.-  IHviMioii  of  MtudnifH  brlirrt'n  private  and  publir  inutitutioni) 


HriKlmin  VounK  ('(»IU‘Po  ^ U. 

Wf‘hiT  ( nllt'gc  * . 

BriKh.HMi  Vourifi  rmvur.^ity 
.'DOW  Junior  ( 'ollcpe.  . 

Diiie  NotidaI  ('oUeKf  * 

Wp5linin5ler  College  • . . 

ToIhI  pnvBtr 

Agnrullurul  ('ollogonf  Ulah 
I niv»  r.siiy  of  I lull 

l oiftl  Stale 


In.sTilutitm 

1922 

1924 

1925 

fU 

114 

lf»l 

152 

224 

'Xlt 

— 

- m 

801 

91 

888 

I 

1.  140 

i/i 

IW 

Jo/ 

-•  --  

..  .... 



31 

•lO 

41 

Do 

43 

61 

49 

1 2»*>4  I 

1.549 

li903 

Tlf. 

2, 437 

7«)  ! 
2.411  ^ 

Ml 
*4  44f) 

881 

2,693 



. . - 

3,  153 

3.  1»0 

;i,  2S7 

3.  574 

uhiHuiJ  in  Jtiut*.  1^215.  hut  Lhe  loUl  onrollmenl  in  the  Stale  will  not  be  much 
?rom'hi  ^ *'*^*^^  iiinnber  of  the  students  probably,  since  they  come  largely 

^Junior  oolleKi‘ 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  enrollment  in  private  institutions  has 
increased  steadily  from  year  to  year  and  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  student  enrollment  as  reported  by  this  table  is  found 
m the  private  institutions  of  the  State.  This  does  not.  however, 
mean  that  one-tliinl  of  the  cost  ir  borne  by  private  institutions. 
Only  one  of  these  institutions,  Brigham  Young  Universily.  carries 
on  giadiiiite  work.  All  of  the  others,  are  i)f  junior  college  rank, 
riiey  give  instruction  durfng  the  years  when  instruction  is  cheapest 
to  conduct.  Nevertheless,  the  hunlen  of  tax-support  for  higher 
ciltinition  is  (■onsidcral)ly  lessened  by  the  woi'k  of  these  institutions. 
Xo  doubt  tln'  cl(»sing  in  of  Brigham  Young  (,'ollege  at  IjOgan. 
'vith  ‘JlSt  students  of  college  grade,  will  throw  an  additional  burdeh 
iipon  the  State  <‘oIIcge  at  Logan,  and  perhaps  to  a lesser  degree  upon 
tlic.i5tate  University.  If  other  private  institutions  are  closed  the 
State  may  well  l«H>k  Lir  an  increased  demand  for  nccoinmodationfi 
■It  the  two  State  institutions.  It  may  be  found  sometime  in  the 
future,  if  the  private  junior  collegi’s  are  closed,  that  it  will  be 
neeessary  for  the  State  t<»  take  over  certain  junior  college  work  in  the 
‘lime  way  that  it  has  already  establi.shed  the  Branch  Agricultural 
College  at  Cedar  City. 

I be  financial  intere.st  of  the  people  of  Utah  in  finding  at  home 
nil  the  educational  opportunities  which  they  seek  has  already  been 
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mentioned.  Naturally  this  interest  is  more  than  financial.  State 
pride,  desire  for  a large  degree  of  State  independence  and  self-deter- 
minism. belief  in  the  positive  financial  returns  afforded  by  higher 
education,  and  a number  of  other  considerations  of  sentiment  and 
profit  make  the  leaders  in  Utah,  as  in  other  States,  wish  to  provide 
as  varied  and  extensive  a program  of  higher  education  as  the  need.' 
and  rc^urces  of  the  State  permit.  Knowledge  of  what  the  people 
of  a State  demand,  however,  and  of  how  fully  the  higher  institution'- 
of  the  State  .satisfy  this  demand  i.s  usually  exceedingly  vague  and 
Itased  upon  general  impressions  and  obserx'ations.  No  entire^'  jh  - 
nirnte  objective  measure  of  these  matters  has  hl'en  devised.  I»nt 
'rnblc  7,  xvhich  follows,  contains  information  of  coii'iderahle  valup 
in  arriving  at  a welUfoiindod  judgment. 


Table  7. — Rcaidents  of  Utah  purnuiny  viirumn  cnurMCK  of  study  in  collcpes  and 
unircrititfCft  lora$ed  rrspertirrl]/  irifhiv  *brir  Stair  nfid  all  nthrr  Stairs  ’ 
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\v  ilhin  thr 

. NNilhou! 

Ihi'  .<T  ii»* 

\ uinbor 

INt  ivnL 

Numlx'r 

ivr  . vn: 

(Iraduntp  work... 

.VI 

M\ 

11.4 

^ I'OI  1 

IdhorBl  nrU 

2.  fifC 

72  ♦ 

27  fi 

Anrirulture 

Tfi  7 

■ 

' 1 

ronimorcp  im<l  hiis;nos.‘; 

i:iH 

K.1  3 

.v;  7 

Dentistry 

174 

v*,.  ;> 

27 

1.3  5 

KHRinwring 









Ml 

'iO 

43 

'i  .1 

Law . . 

IU2 

K*<  0 

.i2  0 

Metiiciuo - 

27 

22  1 

77.9 

Phftrrnnry 

1 

100.0 

Theology.. 

.♦9V0 

• For  yo*!- 1920-21.  No  liiier  flKuroa  >iri‘ 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table,  with  refeivnee  to  two  niiUter.',^ 
are  especially  deserving  of  consideration.  I'ii*st,  when  the  por- 
eentage  of  residents  of  Utah  .studying  outside  (he  State  for  a .spe- 
cific profession  or  employment  is  large,  the  prosuni|)tion  is  justi- 
fied that  the  State  does  not  provide  satisfactory  opportunities  to  the 
e.xtent  demanded.  Second,  when  the  number  .studying  outside  the 
.State  for  one  of  these  profc.ssions  or  employments  is  large  (‘nougli 
to  constitute  an  efficient  and  economical  instruction  unit.^it  wtnild 
seem  that  further  .study  should  bo  made  t<^let ermine  whether  the 
.State’s  educational  program  shottld  not  be/^xpanded  to  proviile  fur 
the  apparent  deficiency.  Graduate  wo/k.  commeree  and  hii'ine.ss. 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  theology  show  in  each  case  over  one-third 
of  the  State’s  total  attendance  outside  the  State.  In  each  of  (host' 
cases  also,  except  theology  and  pharmacy,  which  have  an  insig- 
nificant total  attendance,  the  number  of  students  attending  higher 
institutions  outside  the  State  is  sufficie'ntly  large  to  justify  consid- 
eration of  the  advisability  of  expanding  the  State’s  facilitie.s.  lOach 
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of  these  fields  of  education  will,  therefore,  be  consitlered  in  detail 
later  in  this  report. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  deal  with  the  attendance 
statistics,  for  the.  university  and  for  the  apricidtural  collepe  con- 
.sidered  separately  and  in  certain  respects- comparatively. 

The  following  tables  .show  the  enrollments  of  the  university  and 
of  the  apricultural  college  by  major  divisions  for  tlje  years  102:1 
and  1H2G. 

Tabik  S. — Attcnda^icc  at  the  ruix^rf<itf/  of  Utah^ 

j U>22-23.  residonl  1923-24.  resident  1^4-25,  r^i dent'  l92y3fi.  rwldpni 
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1 
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28 
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5 
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21 

19 
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17 
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25 
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67 
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51 
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39 
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1 

20  I- 

2»488| 

9 

1 

* 1 
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1 

524 

372 

1 

364  1. 

1 

I 
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-IncUiilfs  preniedioul.  In  1922-23  there  wore  .M)  medical  and  approxiniaiely  70  pr^uieilkal  itlu<lents 
tfirolled.  and  in  1923-24.  49  medical  and  88  prcmedical. 

^ Im  ltitU  ';  «ipocia)  sltuionis 

Tabi  E W.-^Attei^dance  at  the  Utah  Agrtcultural  College 

‘SradoHlea  and  UDdcntradiiata  ! 1922-23,  resident!  19dT-24,  resident  IB^Z'i.rc^ldttml  lO2tS-20,rtsident 
'•rMluilto  division 
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79 
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8 
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90 
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30 
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08 
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32 
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sified 


•0 

u 

2 

0 


899 


12 


Thi?  work  has  ceaf^ed  since  the  period  covered  by  the  tables. 


( ‘omparisoii  of  the  attendance  of  the  two  institution^  in  those 
divisions  whiclv  are  similar  in  scope  and  character  may  be  of  value; 
•It  any  rate  such  comparison  serves  to  emphasize  several  questions 
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raised  in  the  minds  of  the*' surveyors  by  observation  of  the  higher 
State  institutions. 

Of  the  133  graduate  students  in  residence  in  1925  in  the  two 
institutions,  30.8  per  cent  were  at' the  agricultural  college,  although 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  agricultural  college  was  only  26.0  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  of  the  two  institutions.  When  the  less  favorable  I 
location  of  the  agricultural  college,  with  respect  to  extra-collegiate 
local  facilities  for  graduate  work  is  considered  and  when  it  i.s 
remembered  that  fhe  major  lines  of  graduate  work  offered  by  the 
agricultural  college  are  usually  more  re.strictod  and  frequently  less 
popular  than  those  suitable  to  the  State  tiniver.sjty,  it  would  seem 
that  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  college  to  develop  graduate  work 
have  brought  creditable  results.  It  also  raises  again  the  question 
of  whether  there  may  not  ^e  a demand  for  certain  additional  phases 
of'gradMte  stiidy  which  the  univei*sity  should  attenr.pt  to  satisfy. 

Of  the  k)tal  classified  undergraduate  enrollment  in  the  university, 
20.4  per  cent  was,  in  1924-2.“),  enrol leil  in  th<*  school  of  arts  and  j 
sciences,  while  the  corro.sponding  percentage  in  the  agricultural 
college  enrolled  in  basic  arts  and  science  was  42.9.  In  other  words, 
the  aj^cultural  college  enrolled  in  basic  arts  and  .stdence  over  three- 
fodrwiif^s  many  as  the  university  enrolled  in  arts  and  sciences, 
although  its  total  classified  undergraduate  student  body  was  only 
a little  more  than  onc-third  us  great.  This  indicates  probably  that 
the  students  of  the  agri(Mdtu*'al  college  are  .•seeking  and  receiving 
a somewhat  broader  and  cultural  rather  than  a strictly  vocational 
training  in  even  greater  numbers  proportionately  than  is  the  case 
in  the  university. 

In  commerce  and  finance  in  -the  university  the  school  claimed 
in  1924-25,  17.5  per  cent  of  the  clas.sified  enrollment;  in  the  agri- 
cultural college  19.9  per  cent  of  its  enrollment  was  in  the  school  of 
commerce  and  business  administration.  Tin*  agricultural  college 
enrolled  in  this  school  almost  ono-half  as  many  students  as  the  uni- 
versity, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  located  in  a large  city  and 
has  no  such  close  physical  contact  with  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  as  the  univ)|rsity.  Examination  of  the  enrollment  in  con- 
nection with  the  courses  taken  does  not  show  that  this  large  enroll- 
ment in  commerce  and  business  in  the  agricultural  college  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  strong  in  those  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject which  have  immediate  application  to  the  business  problems  of 
agricultural  life. 

Both  institutions  draw  their  enrollment  from  all  portions  of  the 
State.  Naturally  their  own  counties  provide  the  largest  number, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  only  one  counfy.  Daggett,  with  a 
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population  of  only  400,  failed  to  furnislj,  a student  for  either  insti- 
tution in  1926.  The  following  table  may  be  studied  with  some 
profit : 

Table  10. — Comparative  enrollment  by  counties,  lOZo-sti 


Counties 


Popfiht- 

llon 


Total  eorollment 


Univer- 

sity 


! Agrlcul- 
; tural  col- 

I loRe 


Ik'aver 

HoxoMpr...: 

Ciu'Uv 

Carlwiri 

DagKPtt ..  . 

Djivis 

Duchf^ne.. . 

Emery. 

GarfloM 

Grand 

Iron 

Juah  

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan  . . . 

PiUlr  

Rich 

Salt  Lake.. . 

Shd  Jimn 

San  Pete. . , . 

Sevier 

Sum  mil  .. 

Tooele 

Tint  ah 

rinh 

Wasatch 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Weber  . . . . . 


Total  for  Utah. 


•M39 

1. 

12^ 

1H,7HH 

1,  .S9 

7^ 

2f),  992  i 

I 86 

583 

LS,489  1 

25  ' 

4 

400  1 

1 0 

0 

, ii,4r»o  1 

j 99 

32 

9.09G  1 

1 12  ' 

0 

7,411  1 

1 7 

4 

4.708  ; 

6 

5 

1,808  : 

9 1 

3 

^.^87 

17  ' 

5 

9,871 

28 

34 

1 2,  o:a 

3 

4 

1 9,  fW9  1 

19 

8 

2,  M2  1 

5 

4 

2.770  1 

5 1 

1 

1,890  ' 

9 ' 

4 

ifi9,2S2  ; 

i 1,831 

72 

3.379  ; 

4 ‘ 

0 

IT.cW  1 

45  ' 

17 

11,281 

66 

12 

7,862  1 

3.5  . 

16 

7,9ft.‘>  1 

52 

7 

8,470  1 

21 

8 

40,792  : 

75 

16 

15  : 

6 

fi,7r>4  ! 

11 

3 

2.097  , 

3 i 

0 

43,4(V1  1 

131 

39 

2.030 

977 

ftlwmt  2(K)  of  these  would  be  more  appropriately  classed  as  residents  of  other  emin- 
i.«,  their  imrenls  HHvin*  moved  to  Salt  Luke  only  to  the  pJ^dotTduring  thlytuend  the 

The  following  table.s  show  the  regi.st ration  by  classes  in  both  in- 
stitutions during  tho  years  1922-1926: 


Table  11. — EnroUment  \n  the  university  y 


/ 


Hegisfrntlo'h 


I 1922-23, 
residence 


By  classes  I 

Onidunte I 

i^enlors ' | 

Juniors | 

••^nphornoras.. '-CJ- , 4-. 

m 

Total  *■  » i 2 (i’M 

Inmairicidated ’too 

Vocational  rehabilitation  trainee-s ^2,‘i 

2.  M8 


19*23-24, 

1024-25, 

1925-26* 

reaidcnc<* 

resilience 

residence 

76 

92 

* ia5 

^279 

328 

354 

303 

3.56 

392 

584 

619 

685 

871 

924 

I,a57 

2.113  i 

2,319 

2.593 

m j 

3.53 

308 

39  I 

20 

' 9 

2.4M 

2.  692 

2,910 

I 
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Table  12. — EtiroUment  in  the  apficultural  college 


Kcifistration 

1922-2:1, 

re.sidiTire 

1023-24,  1 
rrsidencf 

1 ' I97i-a6. 

rt’siilciico  rcHii|pDii< 

1 

By  cliwu'3:  , 

Ora<hi»»te - 





!'■ ' 

i .s 

41 

I0.*i 

I - 

41  ^ 3S 

125  , 113 

Junlora - 

Sophomores  - 

Krrahmcn^ 

1 no 

170 

m 

l.M 

201 

1 V2  i:>3 

213  28:i 

333  XJO 

Total 

*-  . . 

i . 

\ ;iti 

(iUl 

i:t 

h.54  W37 

It  . 3 

Vocational  rehiihilitallon  irriintHvs 

. . . . 

j 

21  - » 

Total  resilient  e nrollmerii  .» 

^ - 

' ->& 

7,'»9 

KSti  iMy 

1 

y “ 

The  rate  of  the  s^tudent  mortality  in  the  two  institutions  shown  by 
tliese  tables  is  of  interest..  Fifiiires  ('ollected  for  the  I'nitod  States 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Kdiioation  some  years  afxe  (liulletin. 
lt)*20.  No.  S4,  Stati.stios  of  Universiti(js.  (’olleoos,  and  Professional 
Schools,  lhl7-18)  indicate  that  apl^roxiniately  7:b(‘»  per  cent  of  the 
entering;  freshman  cla.ss  will  become  .sophomores;  75  per  cent  of  the 
sophomores  will  become  juniors;  77  per  cen'  of  the  juniors  will  be- 
come seniors;  and  7fi.G  per  cent  of  the  seniors  will  {graduate.  Or, 
from  another  standpoint'  41.(>  pei*  cent  of  the  students  entering 
collef^e  will  become  seniors  and  per  cent  will  fjradiiate. 

Although  the  foregoing  tables  for  the  two  higher  State  institutions 
of  Utah  include  accessions’ after  the  freshman  year  and  do  not  show 
accurately,  therefore,  the  actual  mortality,  such  accessions  are  rela- 
tively small  and  do  not  materially  atfect  the  results.  Such  effect 
as  they  have  is  to  make  the  error  introduced  contribute  to  reduc- 
tion of 'the  mortality  rate  and  is  therefore  favorable  to  the  institution. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  univeiNity,  of  the  871  freshmen  in  the 
class  entering  in  192D-24,  G19  remain  as  sophomores  in  1924-25.  'If 
the  percentage  for  the  I’nited  States  held.  041  students  would  have 
remained  ns  sophomores.  For  the  agricultural  college  the  fresh- 
man class  of  201  in  1923-24  becomes  a .sophomore  class  of  213  in 
1924-25.  If  the  mortality  had  been  as  great  as  that  for  the  United 
States'the  number  of  sophomores  woil|il  have  been  192.  In  other 
words,  the  university  failed  to  maintain  a record  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States  as  a ’whole,  while  the  agricultural  college  had 
an  average  somewhat  better  than  the  general  one.  Whether  this 
^ is  du^  to  the  e,\cellenco  of  the  latter  institution  or  to  lower  .standards 
is.  of  course^  a subject  not  shown  by  these  statistics. 

During  recent  years  State-supported  higher  imstitutions,  especially 
the  State  universities  have  frequently  admitted  students  in  e.xcess 
of  their  ability  to  handle  them  efficiently.  As  a result  a severe 
weeding-out  process  during  ancl,  at  the  end  of  ^he,  freslunan  yaot. 
became  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  sophomore  class  to  manage- 
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able  pix>portions.  lliis  method  o£_  meeting  the  situiilion  may  result 
in  waste  of  the  time,  energ}-,  and  inoney  of  the  students  eliminated 
and  in  reduction  of  the  educational  usefulness  of. the  freshman  year 
to  the  entire  class.  But  the  public  character  of- the  State  univer- 
sities has  prevented  them,  in  many  in.stances,  from-  e.\ercising  a 
careful  selective  process  prior  to  admission.  The  facts  that  large 
numlH'rs  demand  higher  education  and  that  siillicieiit  funds  and 
e(|ui|)ment  lye  lacking  -have,  in  many  cases,  perhai)s  left  no 
alternative. 

It  seems,  ho\vev(’i-,  that  the  public  higher'  institutions  of  Utah 
are  siillicienfly  in'e  in  determining  (]nalilications  for  admission  to 
a\(iid  the  m-ressUy  lor  any  such  \\aslt*ful  pi'oeess.  ,\.dmission  to 
ncilhci'  institntioti  has  l»c(‘n  iipoti  a highly  selective  basis  and  the 
mortality  during  (lu*  lre-lu|ian  p(’i'iod  lias  in  the  case  of  the  univer- 
sity b(-en  excessiu*.  }so  attempt  is  made  here  to  account  in  detail 
for  this  fact,  but  the  survey  commission  believe.s  that  a very  care- 
ful selective  process  of  admission  would  greatly  reduce  the  mor- 
tality rate  during  the  beginning  period  of  university  life  and  w(nild 
also  haw  considerable  elfect  upon  mortality  subsequent  to  the 'sopho- 
more year.  Discussion  and  recommendations  with  reference  to  stich 
selective  process  will  be  found  at  another  point  in  this  report. 

Kxamination  of  the  mortality  figures,  based  on  the  table  shown 
above,  for  the  sophoinore-jmii«»r  period  and  over  the  entire  four 
years  of  the  onliiiary  college  com-so  will  also  reveal  facts  of  sig- 
iiilicaiice  and  interest.  . * 

With  regal'd  to  tlu'^  iiiorlality  Itetween  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years,  in  the  State  university  for  the  year  lb2:U21,  the  584  sopho- 
mores weic  reduced  to  ;I5()  in  the  junior  (das.s,  a lu.ss  of  ilO  per  ci-nt ; 
for  the  year  die  (111*  sopiiomores  were  reduced  to  iW2 

juniors,  a loss  of  JiG.O  per  cent.  ^ 

In  the  agrinillural  college  for  the  year  102:1-24  the  1'>1  .sophomores 
\\eie  reduced  to  142  in  the  junior  class,  a loss  ol  o.O  per  cent  i 
for  the  year  1924-2.5,  2i:l  sophoinoi-cs  were  reiliiced  to  15:}  in  the 
junior  elas.s,  a loss  of  28.1  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mortality  (if  students  between  the  sophomore  and 
juni(»i’  years  for  the  wliob*  1 iiited  State.s  i.s  25  per  cent,  it  is  evident 
that  (he  mortality  of  thi.s  group  for  the  State  university  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  country,  while  in  the  agricultural 
college  it  appears  to  be  con.sideralily  les.s  in  one  year  and  slightly 
in  excess  for  the  si'cond  year  under  consideration. 

COSTS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Th,A  commission  discovered  in  Utah  a rather  unusual  number  pf 
P^Jple  A'hose  thinking  had  led  them  to  believe  that  expenditures  for 
private  institutions  in  the  State.,As  well  ns  expenditures  for  public 
14310—20 17 
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institutions  are  a charge  against  tlie  resources  of  the  State.  This- 
is  true  in  Utah  to  a larger  extent,  of  course,  tluin  in  States  whose 
private  institutions  are  supported  hy  nation-wide  or  regional  con- 
tributions or  by  churches  drawing  their  funds  from  national  church 
•constituencies.  It  was  assumed,  very  frequently  in  I'tah  that  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  State  do  support  tlu*  private  institutions 
results  inevitably  in  an  undue  burden  u]>on  the  Slate  in  support  of 
higher  education  when  this  expen^o  i."  adiled  to  that  devoted  to  highei 
education  through  taxation.  In  view  of  this  current  Udief,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  per  capita  inconu*  for  higher  education  of 
Utah  with  that  of  other  States.  The  following  table  .shows  that  foe 
each  member  of  the  population  in  I'tah  7ti  cents  income  is  ju-ovided 
for  tlie  sujiport  of  private  institution.s.  whereas  ^1.44  is  provided  fur 
public  institutions,  making  a total  (»f  income  for  higher  educa- 

tion for’  each  member  of  the  po|udation.  I tah  thii>  ranks  ninth 
among  the  States  in  mcome  for  private  institutions,  tweniy-lirst  ;n 
Hs  income  for  public  institutions,  and  niiieieenth  for  public  utm 
prixate  institutions  combinetj.  Its  position,  therefore,  as  t;omparod 
with  other  States  is  creditable  upon 'all  three  of  lhe.se  i-oiints.  How- 
ever, the  method  of  eomparison  nphn  flie  basis  of  |)opulntiou  is  fre-  j 
qnently  attacked  m>on  the  grounds  that  the  Slate's  ability  to  pav  is  j 
not  measured  by  the  luunher  of  its  pi'ojile  hut  by  the  amount  of  its 
available  wealth.  The  table,  therefore,  has  iuclnded  a colunm  show.' 
ing  the  amount  of  income  for  higher  education  for  omh  of 

wealth.  Upon  this  .s'eore  Ttah  ranks  seventeenth  among  the  States  I 
listed. 


Tabi-B  j:i. —I /iconic  per  capita  of  Slate  popuhitinn  for  both  priraU  and  State  \ 
’ hipher  in.slitiilitiu*  in  JUJi-J't 


1 

Privotc 

1 ’ 

UiiMir 

1 

Income 

. stnto 

Rank 

in.stilu-  1 

Unnk 

Hank  , 

Tolal 

Rank 

I>cr  $Ht»  of 

1 

1 

1 

lions  ' 

I 

(idiis  1 

1 

1 

woftUh 

('onnccticut 

1 

$3  W ! 

1 

! 3S 

$0  :.2 

1 

1 1 

$3  .V. 

1 

- ( 

A 1 

$0  (KO- 

North  Oakot^^ ' 

37 

. 12 

1 ^ ' 

3.37 

1 

3.  40 

3 1 

.094  ' 

Oregon > 

\(\ 

.M 

3 

2.  03 

X 17 

.083  1 

Iowa 

20 

.44  ' 

S 

2 73 

4 1 

3,  17 

15  1 

.074  ! 

Minnc5ota 

IS 

1 

2.  04 

i 

3 \\ 

i 

.091 

South  Dakota | 

27 

.2W  1 

t 4 : 

• 2.  78 

3 07 

.0H8 

Nevada 

1 2 

2 . VIS 

2.9H 

•1'  1 

.041 

California i 

7 1 

i.of>  i 

1 19  i 

i.r.M 

i i 

2 04 

19  1 

. owi 

M a5$achusrtt5 i 

•2  , 

2.02  I 

1 37 

.Vi 

2.  > 

10 

.079 

Colorado. | 

11  1 

.20  i 

7 } 

2.  341 

10  1 

2.  .VI  , 

i 

.078 

New  Hampshire , 

a 

1.32 

2S 

1 Oi 

11  ' 

2 17 

12 

071 
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28 ; 

.28  ' 

12  1 

2.  OS 

12  1 

i 36 
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.083 

Montana 

1 3»  I 

.11  - 

0 

2.  24 

13  1 

2 3:. 

20 

. 004 

Michigan | 

1 30  i 

. 12 

11  . 

2.  10 

2.28 

11 

.079 

1 ^ I 

2.  20 

1^  ) 

2.-20 

36 

.04^ 

Kansas ^ i 

1 24  i 

.3A 

1 M 1 

l.KVI 

10 

, 2. 24 

21 

.064 

North  Carolina j 

.M 

i 10  I 

1 CM 

17  1 

1 2. 23 

1 
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1 1 

il  LO  J 

. 'un 

18 

1 2. 21 

22 

. 083 

Utah 

^ } 

.7fi  1 

,1  21, 

1 44 

19  1 

! 2 . 20 

17 
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Idaho - 

42  ! 

,08  1 

11  li' 

' 1 07 

20  ! 

1 2.05i 

23 

,082 

Nebraska * 

22 

.42 

1 F 

1.  02 

21 

I 2.04 

34 

,0M 

UUoois 

4 1 
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.<12 

.»:» 

22 

■ 2.02, 

20 
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34  ' 

^ . 13 

1.73 

23 

• 1.  w ■ 

:« 
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Louisiana 
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24 
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2 
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TABt.E  13.  Income  'per  capita  qf  State  population  for  t^tth  prii  oti  and  State 
higher  institution  a in  J!/JS-J',—i;outiiuied 


^ute 




Okl.ihom.’i 
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37 
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17 
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\A 
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Rank  i^erllOOof 
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16  1 

10  009 
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001 

29  j 

.056 

U 1 

aY5 

30  1 

.056 

24  1 

.062 

3.5 

(m 

J.i 

.077 

2.5 
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4 

004 

:ts 

.043 

4ft 

iXi‘2 

32 

053 

44 

OH3 

3W 

.04.3 

'2h 
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(0 
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47 
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27 

06J 

4s 

0Z% 

1 1 

.011 

42 

4.5 

X 

43 
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lr]i'!?i'l»‘v  nr*rni.il  li-mls. 

Xcithor  till-  jnoiu'v  >pi>nt  nor  the  wealth  of  tlie  State  indicates 
money  actually  available  for  ex])emliture,  since  it  is  the  mono}’  ool- 
lecte.l  in  -Utxes  that  pays  for  the  State-supported  institutions  and 
volimtaiy  contributions  which  j)ay  for  the  private  ones.  The  fol- 
lowiiiL'  table  indicates  the  percentage  of  the  tax  dollar  sj^dnt  for 
higher  education  by  Utah  and  its  neighboring  States: 


Tahi.e  14. — A'ank  of  States  ui  per  rent  oftas  dollar  spent  for  higher  education 


rprrcnl  Hank 


\L>4  1 

4 80  I 2 

4 7ft  ^ 3 

4.72  4 

4.fift  * 5 

4.21  ' 0 

4.10  1 7 

3.67  ' 8 

3.5H  I 0 

187  I 10 

133  I 11 

Only  one  of  these  11  States,  according  to  this  table,  spends  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  tax  dollar  than  does  Vtah  for  higher  * 
etlucation.  while  I States  .*<how  expenditure.s  verv  greutlv  in  excess 

of  rtah.  ■ ' ■ 

The  idea  that  the  State  higher  institutions  are  responsible  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tax  burden  is  a mistaken  one.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  only  2.87  per  cent  ..of  the  tax  dollar  goes 

L . . 
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MonUru  . 

CoInrHcin  .. 
Orrt’oji 

liliiho  
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Wa.^hingion 

Uuh 

Californlfi  .. 
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to  higher  education.  Absolutely,  of  course,  2.ft7  per  cent  of  the  taxes 
constitutes  a large  sum,  but  this  is  not  great  when  considoreil  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  much  the  individual  would  sitve  on  his  taxes 
if  the  State  hi«;her  institutions  were  entirely  abolished. 

The  <iue>tion,  afti>r  nil.  is  not  >iniply  one  of  al)ility  to  pay  nr  of 
per  cnpitrji  costs.  I'be  fact  that  .'o  iiiiich  concein  is  felt  in  I tali  in 
regal'd  to  iiigber  education,  from  tin*  standpoint  of  desiring  the  _\fiiilh 
of  the  State  to  participate  in  the  hcnelits  of  such  education  aiul  in 
the  feeling  that  pt'chajis  the  sy.-tem  is  too  <-xpcU'ivc.  indicate.'  that 
the  matter  about  which  concern  is  vital  i'  whcllu'r  the  money  >pent 
is  being  spent  in  the  most  elb'ctive  iuanm*r  po.ssible  and  i.'  adt*ipiatc 
to  meet  the  .State's  neeils.  l>ccaii>e  other  .Siatc'  ^pciid  more  or  le.ss 
really  has  very  little  bearing  iiixui  the  f|uc>tion.  While  it  is  desir- 
able to  point  out  that  the  amount  s|)eiit  as  comparcil  with  otlicr 
States,  does  not  appear  extortionate  nor  op|n'e"ive,  the-e  far  t'  should 
not  blind  *o  the  pos.sibility  of  securing  a more  ecoiioinicid  as  well 
a.s  a more  elfective  sy.steni  of  higher  education.  Ilfiv  from  this 
standpoint  that  tlie  people  of  the  State  have  felt  r'oncein  in  rr-irard 
to  duplications  and  conflicts  of  interest  between  the  two  State' 
institutions. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  iiiition  ami  the  fees  charged  liy 
the  State  in.st itiitiniis  of  I tali  and  its  neighboring  cninmonwcalllis. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  six  .States  listed  by  the  tabic,  in  whii'lt 
the  imixersily  and  the  agriniltnral  college  are  .se|uirate  institutions 
the  eoinhined  tuition  for  arts  ami  sciences  and  the  library,  gvni- 
iiasium.  athletic,  student,  iiicidi'ntal.  ami  registration  fees  are  biglior 
in  every  instance  but  one  in  the  .State  university  than  in  the  agri- 
ciilliiial  college.  In  Montana  the  fees  for  the  two  iiisf  it  iitions  nre 
the  sanii'.  It  .shoiibl  he  noted  also  that  in  Montana  these  fees  arc 
higher  than  in  any  other  of  llm  States  compared.  'I'hc  ditfereiioe 
between  the  fi*es  of  the  two  institution:,  is  less,  lutwevci'.  in  Vliih 
than  in  any  of  the  other  States,  varying  from  in  rtiili  to  S;>s,,'iO 

in  Colorado.  It  would  appeaV  that  perhaps  a dillerential  in  favor 
of  the  agricultural  college  ha>  been  arrived  at  deliberatelx  in  order 
to  encourage  agrieultnre  or  in  order  to  make  nmi'e  easily,  available 
to  a specific  class  the  adviintage.s  of  higher  education  in  a line  which 
may  well  he  presumed  to  inerea.se  directly  the  resources  of  the  State. 
Vtah'.s  fin’s  for  the  agricultural  college,  however,  are  higher  than 
those  for  iiny  of  the  other  States  except  Montana,  previously  noted. 
Only, Washington  and  Montana  charge  higher  fees  at  the  nniver.Mfy 
than  does  Utah.  It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  XTtah's 
charges  are  certainly  not  extraordinarily  low. 
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Xn  ono  knows  (‘xnctly  wIumv  tlu*  lino  is  in  payniont  of  foos  vvliich 
(lis(Oiira<ros  any  larf;o  ))rnp(»rtion  of  jnospective  studonts  from  att«nd- 
ini_f  a rollc;.^'.  Ahhoiij.di  il  is  slated  very  fro(|m‘ntIy  that  larjic  fees 
do  Id  (lotor  poorer  hoys  and  jrirls  from  attoii^m<z  hijrher  iiistitu* 

tioii^.  tliero  may  ho  s(tiu<‘  (piestion  in  rojiraril  to  Ims  matter  us  lonj; 
as  ft'i's  <l()  not  l)(“<’ome  .so  Ini'll'  tlmt  thoy  are  out  of  |>roportion  to  the 
services  reci^ved. 

It  has  hoconio  soinow hn^vopular  to  talk  ahout  stirdents  payinej 
the  cost  of  their  own  odueation.  Of  course  no  jvrivate  nor  public 
hijrlier  in.stiiution  at  the  jvresent  tinlehas  undertaken  to  leipiirc  this, 
altlioii^h  the  tendency  is  toward  higher  fees  both  in  p^lie  and 
pi'iviite  institutions.  This  plan  leaves  out  of  consideration  also  the 
acttiid  money  value  to  i^'^ate  of  the  men  and  women  trained  in  its 
hiolier  in.stit  utions.  It  may  well  he  inftintained  upon  this  basis  tliat 
the  State  can  alford  to  pay  for  the  hifiher  ed^ication  of  its  j)eople  as 
well  as  for  their  elementary  and  secondary  education.  It  is  very 
prolmble  that  the  eo.'it  to  the  State  of  instruction  in  a university  or 
eollece  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  return  jiiven  by  the  individual 
so  trained. 
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In  this  connection  it  hus  been  proj>osed  quite  frecjuently  that  the 
charges  to  sjtiKlcnts  from  outside  (he  State  be  raised  materially.-  lief- 
erence  to  preceding  tables  will  show  (hat  I’tah  sends  niu^  stiulent.s 
outside  the  State  than  it  receives  from  outside.  The  aiiioiinl  received 
from  siudi  students  would  not  be  large,  and  e.xcessive  imposts  laid 
upon  students  from  other  States  may  well  lead  to  retaliation  which 
will  in  the  eml  prove  costly. 

The  law  of  Mar<-h.  lOiJl,  provides  that  the  **entram-e  fee”  .shall 
be  the  same  for  the  university  and  for  the  agricidtiiral  college. 
Not  less  than  for  lesidents  nor  hss  than  $.'»()  for  noiii'esident.s 
i.s  nMpiired  annually.  'I'he  presidents  of  the  two  inst itiil  ion>  arc 
permitted.  howev<-r,  to  lemit  this  fee  to  a niimlx'r  of  students  up 
to  lU  j)cr  cent  of  the  actual  enrollment.  They  liave  apparently  taken 
fidl  advantage  of  this  privilege.  'I’lie  two  hoards  meet  conjointly 
under  the  chaiitnan>hip  of  the  s<’i  relarv  of  .-tate.  to  (leterinine  the 
entrance  fee  annually.  'I'he  -hoanh  of  the  in>iitwtioiis  acting 
separately  an-  authorized  to  li.x  rea.sonahle  charge's  for  sj)ecial  courses 
not  embraced  in  the  regular  coiiix’s.  while  (he  hoard  of  n’g(‘nts  is 
requiml  to  li.x  tuition  lor  each  of  the  eotir-es.  sin  h a>-  medicine  and 
law,  at  an  amount  not  e.xceetling  S7.‘*  for  residents  and  for  non- 

residents. Examination  of  the  latalogues  (d‘  the  two  in.-titutions 
shows  that  uniformity  of  entrance  f(‘e.~  has  not  been  interpreted  to 
mean  uniformity  of  fees  for  c()niparahle  course-.  'J'hu.--  in  the  liberal 
arts  course,  the  basic  arts  c»)ui>e,  the  dei)artment  (d  coiiimeice  and 
busine.ss  administration,  and  ."O  on.  the  two  in-titutions  might  well 
require  the  same  fees.  In  fact,  it  might  he  well  to  lix  the  fee  upcui  the 
basis  of  <uedit  hours  and  retpiire  that  upon  the  basis  of  ci-edils  the 
fees  in  the  two  institutions  be  the  .same. 

DUFL1C.\T10.\ 

It  is  the  fashion  in  I’tah.  as  in  other  State-,  to  designate  us  ilupli- 
cations  the  evidences  of  hud\  of  coordination  between  the  work  of 
the  university  anil  the  agricultural  collegi*  and  between  tluvse  insti- 
tutions and  other  elements  in  (he  educational  .system.  In  ev(>ry  ,'^tate 
'^whore  tho  diHiculty  exist-  conflict  of  interest  expresses  itself  most 
fix'quently  in  contests  for  appropriations  before  the  legislature. 
Even  though  the  theca’V  of  common  educational  seivi«*e  to  the  Slate 
may  be  emhmiied  in  the  fundamental  law,  as  it  is  in  I 'tah,  and 
even  though  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  take  a liuml  in 
straightening  out  tangles  or  in  di.Muplining  one  faction  or  (he  other, 
fundamentallv  the  dillicultv  will  never  be  cone<-ted  until  there  i.s  in 

ft  ft 

operation  stuue  method  of  continuous  ciKirdinated  planning  for  the 
higher  institutions  rM  ments  in  omv etiucational  .service.  'I'his  is 
largely  true  because  so  freipiently  the  difliculties  are  not  dilliculties 
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-of  actual  duplication  but  of  competitive  exploitation.  Thus  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  work  of  a State  institution,  wholly  legitimate 
■and  proper  and  within  the  scope  intended  for  its  activity,  is  dis- 
torted by  competitive  presentation  tmtil  it  appears  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  field  of  a sisU*r  in.slitution.  In  other  cases  duplica- 
tion that  nctually  exists  is  in  only  a small  degree  harmful  or  ysteful 
duplication,  but  is  magniifiod  by  unfriendly'representationafuntil  it 
ai>pcars  to  be  delilxTate  vi<dation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
economical  administration. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  find  those  who  are  especially  violent 
in  demmcisition  of  duplication  somewhat  at  a loss  to  define  the  s|)e- 
« iHc  functions  of  one  of  the  institutions  so  as  to  e.xclude  from  its 
teaching  any  large  number  of  sul)jects  already  handled.  Utah  is  no 
exception.  A>  long  as  two  institutions  exist  in  the  State  geographi- 
cally .separated  bv  a considerable  distance  it  will  be  necessary  for 
ca<li  to  teach  English  and  botany  and  hi.story  and  economic.s  and 
sociology  and  chemistry  and  the  whole  range  of  subjects  that  are 
basic,  ciilturnllv  und  scientilically.  rather  than  peculiar  to  the  educa- 
tional mission  of  any  one  type  of  institution.  As  long  as  human 
activities  seemingly  as  far  apart  as  agricidture  and  literature  express 
tlieiiiM'lves  in  a laniuuon  langiiago  and  are  developed  togetlier  in  a' 
common  .social  :uul  economic  environment,  both  will  rerjuirc  prepara- 
tory forms  «if  iiisipuetion  which  in  many  of  their  aspects  are  identical. 

In  vi(‘w  of  till*  H’onditions  do.scribed  almve  it  is  unfortunate  that 
duplication  is  the  term  applied  mo.st  frequently,  to  the  evils^f  such 
situations.  Fliis  tyrniinoloirv  distorts  understandinjr  of  the  facts 
and  is  therefore  liiely  to  lead  to  tlie  application  of  remedies  un- 
suitiilde  for  tlie  ill  , intended  to  he  cured.  The  legislature  in  Ttah 
lia-  I leipumt ly  iitt<*nipted  to  deal  with  tliis  lack  of  liarinonious  and 
coordinated  xlncat  ional  <h‘velopment  liy  passing  laws  against  dii[»li- 
caiion  and  by  speH'ifving  llu‘  classes  of  siilijccts  to  be  taught  bv  the 
two  State-supported  institutions.  The  law  making  body  has  felt 
that  the  duplicution  must  U*  serious  and  extensive,  .since  the  legis- 
lature itself  has  lu'cn  so  often  a biittle  ground  between  the  friends 
of  the  agricnltiinil  colh'ge  and  of  the  State  university. 

Idle  nature  of  the  ])rintcd  atlvcrtising  of  the  (wo  schools  has  helped 
to  create  throughout  tlu‘  State  an  iiupre.ssioii  of  ihiplication  more 
sei'ious  (halt  actually  exists  and  of  competition  mort*  far-reaching 
• lliiin  is  actually  (lie  case.  ^Iho  following  arc  samples  of  the  tvpc  of 
puhli»  ity  which  does  injustice  to  both  institutions  and  to  the  actual 
educational  situation:  “ Fhe  university  is  (he  otih/  hi-'^titution  in  the 
State  of  I’tah  (0  receive  .‘^nch  recognition”  (from  the  As-soyiation  of 
.Vnierienn  I niversities).  “If  stinleiits  desire  to  do  work  of  the  high- 
e.st  .standing  they  should  do  it  at  the  institution  that  has  received  the 
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hipliest  educational  ratin*:.”  (From  llie  announcement  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utali,  summer  Quarter  ) 'I'he  colle<;e  bulletin  of 
tho  ajn’icultural  colle<ro,  voiume  No.  *J.  September.  lb“2r),  states 
that — 

rhe  scluM'l  of  cnniineree  nii<l  business  artmiiiistrntloM  offers  rf/nif/lrtr  training 
for  bankers,  cri'crt  aecountnnts.  • • • advertising  e\|H'rts,  sule.siiien,  ei- 

I>orts  In  iKillticul  seiem.e.  • » • Imsiness  inliiiiiiistraUirs,  private  secretaries, 

busine.ss  muiuigers. 

This  emphasis  by  tho  jmivcrsity  itpon  competition  with  its  sister 
institution  and  tlnse  lar^c  claims  uiadc  by  the  yoiiciiltural  college' 
for  a department  whost*  work  the  utiiversity  Is  especially  qualified 
and  ba))pily  located  to  carry  on.  <rivc  an*iitiprcssiou  tlnit  a counsst  • 
rather  than  a State  pro^u'ani  of  edtication  is  tin'  concern  of  the 
In^stitutions.  Since  the  jteople  arc  fiiiKhuncntally  suittnl  in  their 
thinkiiif:,  they  do  not  aitjtrove  rivalry  of  this  kind,  but  with  inswlli- 
cient  information  available  to  them  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  also 
takes  sides  and  fan  the  flames  of  controv<‘rsy. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  the  law  known  as  bill  100  was  passed. 
This  law'  is  merely  the  last  of  several  attempts  to  meet  by  lejrislation 
tho  need  for  fjreater  unity  in  the  State  hielior-educational  proj;ram. 
The  law  provides  that — 

e- 

Tlio  fToneral  control  and  suiH'rvlsion  tit'  tho  jnihlir  srliool  sy.^u  in  is  vestf'd  in  tlie 
State  board  of  education,  which  h«»ard  simll  adt»pt  rules  and  rcpulations  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  all  unnec<»Nsary  diipliriiilon  4>f  wi>rk  or  inslrucfion  In 
any  hranch  or  division  of  the  pnhiir-schotil  sysicni.  anti  it  shall  rcipiirt*  tbo 
poverniug  hoards  <>f  siitli  branches  and  tlivi^imis  «if  the  piihlir  srli'Mil  -ysirin  U) 
pul  the  same  into  oiK^rntiorn 

Further  pr()vi^i()n  is  npulc  that-- 

Failure  un  tiie  part  of  the  Slate  hoard  of  eihication  tn  carry  out  the  provish»iis 
of  this  section  (-ioOrn  shall^  Ik'  deemed  gross  neglect  of  fluty.  Failure  on  the 
pan  of  any  govrning  hoard  of  the  public  .m  IiooI  system  to  comply  with  tho 
^liM  l.sions,  rules,  and  regulations  «>f  the  boarfl  of  odiication  adoptcfi  In  accordance 
with  the  |>rovislon.s  of  section  450r»  shall  liki'wise  be  di'eiinMl  gross  neglect  of 
duty.  No  claim  or  claims  for  salary  or  exj>enses  of  sucit  board  or  lx>ards  or 
any  employee  of  such  board  or  hoards  sliall  Ih'  nllowetl  which  are  incurred  for 
any  work  or  instruction  in  any  luunc-h  or  divisi«ai  nf  Die  puhllc’ ^clm6l  sy.stom 
wlilch  is  in  v|olntlf»n  of  tlie  ileci^lims.  rubs,  ami  regulatif>ns  adfipted  l>y  the 
State  board  of  e<liH’atlon  ns  provldofl  in  section  ‘i.'Ori. 

Unilor  such  compulsion  ns  this  law  cxmi.'-etl,  the  fumhiniental 
re<]iiiroinent  preliminary  to  solution  of  th(»  prohlems  involved  was 
irnmedintely  reco^rni/ed  by  t^'  State  board  of  education.  The  essen- 
tial and  inevitable  preliminary  was  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
marshaling  of  facts.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  was 
invited,  therefore,  to  make  a survey  of4be  educational  system  of  the 
State. 
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Tlie  inquiries  of  the  survey  commission  at  the  higher  institutions 
•and  among  leading  citizens  of  the  State  in  the  educational  world,  in 
business,  and  in  the  legislature  led  it  to  consider  conflicts  of  interests 
between  the  two  institutions  with  reference  to  arts  and  sciences,  engi- 
neering, commerce  and  business,  home  economics,  teacher  training, 
Mimmer  school,  and  extension.  Eajjh  of  these  aspects  of  the  State 
eilucalional  program  will  be  discussed  in  turn,  and  the  recommenda- 
ti(Uis  of  the  commission  with  reference  to  each  of  them  will  be 
piestnted  in  connection  witli  the  thscussion.  This  treatment  of 
s|)ecific  matter  will  serve  as  an  introduction  and  background  to  the 
, general  recommendations  of  the*^  commission  with  reference  to 
administrative  and  other  means  for  preventing  similar  conflicts  in 
the  future  and  for  devtdoping  a coordinated  higher-educational 
program  in  the  State.  Phases  of  the  administrative  and  educational 
pn.grams  of  the  two  institutions  not  directly  related  to  the  subjects 
around  which  interinstitiitional  controversies  center  will  then  be 
di>cusscd.  and  finally  matters  pf*ciiliar  to  the  university  and  to  the 
iiLMicultural  college  will  in  turn  be  presented  in  some  detail. 

AKTS  AND  SCIENCES 

m 

1 he  1 ibera l^ji rt>  and  sri(*nces  by  tludr  \‘(‘ry  name  imply  that  they 
arc  1 b<‘  cmiunon  intedb*' tiial  lu'i  itage  of  all  jii'ofessions  and  of  all 
edui'iitcd  men.  It  not  ni'ccssury  to  discuss  the  juopriety  of 
teaching  llie  liberal  art-  and  sciences  as  such  at  the  university. 
I’liey  form  the  very  hmkbone  of  its  work.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
discuss  in  iletail  the  propriety  4>f  teaching  the  lilieral  arts  and  sci- 
ences at  the  agricnltnrnl  college.  The  commission  found  no  one 
in  rtah,  however  insistent  upon  the  agricultural  college  ‘‘sticking 
to  its  last  *’  of  teaching  agi-icidture.  who  would  deny  to  the  student 
of  agriculture  tlie  right  of  contact  with  the  thought  ami  learning 
which  eommoidy  pass  under  (he  name  of  liberal  arts  and  .sciences.' 
In  addition  to  (heir  function  ns  an  element  of  any  liberal  education 
(lie  sciences  in  an  agricnltnral  institution  may  also  l)c  regarded  ns 
bnsic  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic, 
arts,  just  as  in  the  tiniversity  certain  of  the  .sciences  are  basic  to  the 
stiuly  of  medicine.  'Plie  (piestion,  theroforo,  is  not  one  of  retaining 
in  both  institutions  instruction  in  the  basic  scicnct's  and  arts,  but  in 
rcgai'il  to  more  advanced  work  in  these  liehls.  To  (piote  from  the 
report  of  the  survey  of  .State  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Kansas:  ' 

A state  Is  wt.se,  tlierefore.  If  It  «*neoHrnKes  researeh  ninl  ernduate  work 
at  a 80|»arateTainl  >.Tant  colloue  not  only  In  the  opplientlons  of  the  lliree  major 
lines  of  work  tint  in  the  Im.si"-  .‘M  tenee.s  on  wiilrh  they  deiHmit.  For  i)ur|K>.4cs 
pci>ii(nn.v  In  State  exiKUidlfures  for  higher  edu«'a11<in  and  in  order  to  he  of 

IS 
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the  use  to  uKrleultiire.  home  eroiioinics,  anti  eiirlneeriiip,  tlie  State 

aKrk'iilturul  culleKe  shouUI.  however,  1k'  ex|HTle»l  to  tlevote  Its  reseureh  and 
grudUiite  work  pritourlly  to  those  liehl>  of  Ihe  basic  sciences  that  ore  most 
closely  reluteil  to  tlie  three  oriiiimil  fuiHtions  tif  tin*  college.  Any  other 
ixdlcy  would  nuturally  lead  to  <-onrusloii  with  the  ailvnnced  and  pradunte 
work  in  the  same  subji‘ets  which  can  Ih*  most  n<lviintnpooiisly  conducted  at 
tlie.  unlversltj^.  . . . 

Tlie  obligation  of  the  university,  therefore,  in  tlie  dcVi-loi»inent  of  the 
sciences  Is  inclusive,  with  certain  exiepilons,  rather  than  sjieilllc  as  at  llic 
apricultural  college.  In  the  realm  of  the  jtiire  sciences  Uiere  are  innuiner- 
jihle  fields  of  resenrcli  and  inv<‘stigntioii,  in  many  instances  remotely  con- 
nected with  any  kmovn  nititllcation.  wliich  the  tinlversity  and  other  institu- 
tions of  similar  cliiiracter  are  under  oliligations  to  promote  witli  vigor  and 
lyoiior  encouragement.  . . . 

In  the  realm  of  tlie  liberal  arts,  where  adv.niiccd  courses  and  ri'searcli  work 
are  not  necessary  in  the  curri<'ula  for  liM'hiiieal  and  scientilic  sUnlenls  at 
the  agricultural  college,  tin*  eoiiiiiii.ssioii  liolds  that  it  would  lie  umvi.se  to 
permit  rluplieutloii  in  advanced  courses  and  rest'oreli  work.  (!'.  S.  Ihirenu 
of  Ekiucatlon  Hulletin,  1923,  No.  40.  Report  of  a Survey  of  the  State  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Loiirning  in  Kan.sas.  pp.  iu  -oS.  i 

I'pcn  Ute.^-e  grotinds,  therefore,  the  romiiiission  |•ooolnIncn(ls  that 
at  the  n^ricultural  <?ollooe  the  sciences,  especially  those  basic  to  iior'- 
cultnre,  ajrricultural  enoint'crino,  and  Imnie  ceononiics  be  developed 
a.s  major  conr.se.s  of  study  in  iinderoraduatt^  work,  p’adiiate  work,  and 
teacher  ttainino,  but  that  the  work  in  the  liberal  arts  be  contlned  to  • 
st*rviee  courses.  It  recommends  fiirtlier  that  the  deorees  of  Ik  A. 
ami  M'.  A.  should  not  ho  fiivcn  at  the  aorienltural  colleoo  but  that 
the  scientilic  tenor  of  the  huul-onint  collep-  cunicula  he  recog- 
nized by  use  of  the  def^rees  baclielor  of  .sneiiec  and  ma.ster  oi  cicncc. 

" * In  thi.s  connection,  economies  and  siu-ioloiiy  should  he  developed  at 
tlie  u;i:ricultural  college  in  <‘onnection  with  niarkellnj:  proldenis  and 
ap’icnltural  economies.  'I’lie  eoininission  rci  oiumends  that  bbcial 
arts  and  sciences  ho  ilevcloped  on  a wide  scale  at  the  university.  It 
is  to  the  iini\er.sity  that  the  Slate  .should  look  fur  .si  holarly  leader- 
ship, without  reference  to  practical  application:  to  the  aj:r. cultural 
roUcfio  that  it  should  look  for  res4‘an  h with  practical  reforenee  to  the 
fields  of  agriculture  anil  home  economics. 

ENOINKKKI.VC 

The  law  and  the  proximity  of  the  university  to  mininp  oleetricnl, 
and  busine.ss  centeiN  make  the  university  the  natural  location  for 
instruction  in  mining;  and  enpnecrinp  .V!thou;rh  the  Affricultural 
C'ollepe  of  Utali  is  the  only  American  a;rriculliiral  eollep*  e.Ncept 
Massachusetts  and  the  ne^rro  laml-pnint  colleges  of  the  Southern 
States  where  tlie  three  i curses  in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
enj^ineering  are  not  given,  the  advantages  of  the  university's  location 
and  the  development  already  made  by  the  university  in  the  held  of 
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enf'incorin<:  would  imlicute,  that  the  jinljrment  of  the  lejrishitors  in 
foiitinuin;^  to  oonliiU'  those  usf)erts  of  enf'ineerinf;  education  to  the 
un  versity  is  wise.  The  coininission  recommends,  therefore,  that 
courses  of  study  in  civil,  chemical,  electric  al,  mechanical,  and  mining 
engineering  slioidd  he  rleveloped  exc’liisi vely  l)y  the  nniversitv.  The 
gieat  natural  cent riluit ion  whicli  the  university  may  make  ip  the 
store  ol  learning  is  in  the  field  of  mining  and  metallui’gv. 

The  eoinmis.sion  reeonimeiids  also,  in  harmony  with  existing  legal 
restrictions,  that  courses  of  stmly  in  agricultural  engineering,  in- 
cluding instruction  in  irrigation  and  farm  machinery,  should  Ihj 
developed  exclii'.ix «-Iy  hy  the  agricultural  college.  However.  .Mtice 
I tall  is  hut  hc'gitiiiing  >ts  industrial  development  and  since  ec|iiip- 
nic-nt  is  availahle  at  both  institutions,  and  the  educational  .stcrvice  to 
the  .^taU'  is  real,  t he  commission  reeonunetids  that  short  c<»urses  in 

meclianii-  arts  he  <leveh>ped  hoth  at  th(‘  agricultural  c<*llege  and  at 
till*  nn 

At  tin-  present  lime  the  t«-sting  of  higdiway  material  is  earried  on 
in  the  lalati atories  at  th(‘  .Slate  eapitol  hy  the  State  Highwav  ('om- 
mivHon.  It  is  highly  desirahle  that  this  phase  of  engineering  be 
developed  at  the  university  and  (hat  lahoratories  and  e\j)e!iditures 
made, I f,,r  testing  work  he  a part  of  the  .service  of  (he  university  to 
the  State  with  proper  compensation  for  the  .service.  It  is  coninmn 
praciiee  in  cities  which  have  nninicipal  universities  for  the  univer- 
sity to  rendm*  testing  service  and  expert  seienftlic  and  social  .service 
of  many  kinds  to  the  municipality.  Although  in  the  past  agricul- 
tural rollege.-.  hiive  fiecpieiitly  heen  ov«‘il)urdcned  hy  having  placed 
upon  them  extensive  regulatory  ami  te.sting  functions,  withoiu  Vom- 
nicnsiiratc  increase  in  per.sonnel  and  res(turce.s.  the  jiDssihilities  of 
similar  service  to  the  State  hy  State  iiniveisitie.s,  comparahh-  to  that 
of  mtmicipal  universities  to  the  city,  has  frequently  been  overlooked. 
Assistance  to  legi.slaturs  and  to  State  ollicials  eiiarge<I  with  gov- 
ernmental ailininistnition  sdioidd  always  he  availahle  from  the 
university.  , 

'I'he  intere-t  of  the  rural  ])opnlation  in  Ttah  in  tfie  matter  of 
hndding  and  using  mads  is  in  nnuiy  aspects  more  personal  and 
direct  than  that  of  any  other  element  of  tin*  ])opnlation.  It  w»>uld 
WM-rn  logical,  therefore,  that  in  eonnection  with  agriciiltnnd  engineer- 
mg  at  the  agricultural  college  some  of  the  simph>r  elements  of  road 
eoustiuction  and  r«*pair  he  taught.  In  Kansas  the  agricultuial  eol- 
lege  and  the  university  ilivi.le  the  work  up  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  whi<li  permits  the  nnivei-sity  to  develop  fully  highv?ny 
engineering,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  cities  and  tmvns,  while  the 
agi  iciilturnl  college  teaches  highway  engineering  in  so  far  as  it 
rt^de.s  to  the  open  country  and  the  riinil  districts.  It  would  .seem 
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that  a division  of  this  kind  mij;ht  well  be  made  in  L tab,  although 
careful  coordination  between  programs  should  be  insured,  and  it  is 
probably  advisable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rest'areh  work  in 
highway  engineering  of  all  types  be  carried  on  by  the  university. 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSlNEb.S 

Both  the  university  and  the  agricultural  colltgc  have  developed 
schools  of  coniinen’c  and  business.  Neither,  however,  has  a>  yet 
reached  a point  when!  its  work  is  comparabU*  to  that  of  the  great 
schools  of  business.  The  following  table!  shows  the  distribution 
^)V  counties  of  the  .students  enrolled  in  conunerce  and  business  in  the 
^wo  in.stitutions: 

Taiu.e  1(1. — 7'(/}n /KtnUii'c  cut  oUmvnt  in  '•(■JiuoIk  nl  hy  roniitir.-i,  J'J.i-j-2G 
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This  table  shows  that  the  agricultural  «-olleg<-  draws  jive-eighth.s 
of  its  enrollment  in  commerce  from  C'ai’he,  (’ounty.  The  other  en- 
rollment is  .scattered  and  redatively  insigniticant,  although  Bo.\ 
Elder,  Davis,  and  Wel>er  Counties  furnish  12,  10,  and  lo  students, 
re.spectively.  The  university  draws  almost  three-fourths  of  its  en- 
rollment from  Salt  Lake.  I)avis  i.s  the  only  other  county  furni.sh- 
ing  more  tUan  20  students,  and  Sevier,  Tooele,  I’tali,  and  ^\ohe^ 
Counties  furnish  1()  or  more.  Naturally,  eomnierce  and  business  is 
more  important  in^the  university  than /in  the  agricultural  college, 
since  Salt  Lake  C-ily  is  the  business  and  industrial  center  of  the 
State,  while  Ijogan  is  a small  city. 

The  .school  of  commerce  and  finance  at  the  university  is  about 
10  years  old.  It  has  ik^fblopcd  very  rapidly  in  the  number  of 
courses  offered  both  in  the  department  of  business  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  economics.  The  growth  in  number  of  courses  and  in 
the  size  of  Ahe  student  body  has  been  somewhat  more  rapid  perhaps 
than  the  school  has  b^n  able  to  organize  and  as.similate  completely. 
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The  (‘lasses  in  tlie  departments  of  business  and  economics  are  very 
im;xe.  For  the  years  1{)22-1924  they  averaged  about  GO.  During  the 
autumn  quarter  1025-20  the  average  in  size  was  even  higher.  In 
economics  Ihe.re  were  five  classes  with  enrollments  as  follows:  58, 
•')lh  ()2.  t)4,  and  (U).  In  business  tli(*r<^  were  live  classes  enrolling, 
respect  ively,  54,  00,  07,  72.  and  00. 

I he  development  by  the  university  of  extension  courses  in  busi- 
ness and  economics  indicat<;.s  considerable  interest  in  this  school 
anion^he  business  men  of  Salt  Lake' City  and  at  other  points  in 
tlie^nate.  However,  in  spite  ot  this  interest  which  may  easily  be 
nia<le  to  provide  support  for  vaHous  original  inve.sti  gat  ions,  the 
survey  comrni.ssion  recommends  against  undertaking  the  develop- 
meni.  ol  resmirch  work  on  a giaduate  ba.sis  in  this  lii'id  until  the 
pre^cMit  <'uri’iciiluni  has  been  eniiched  and  the  work  j)Iaced  upon  *a 
more  solidly  organized  pii^ue  than  at  present.  Xo  doubt  with  the 
de\eiopment-,of  hu>iness  and  i-ndustry  in  the  State,  considerable 
)trariical  opportunity  will,  be  afhydt'd  for  re.search  and  graduate 
work  ill  .coinruercc  and  finance.  'I'he  immediate  task,  however,  is* 
consolidation  of  the  development  already  made  and  it%vill  prob- 
ably be  advisable  for  the  university  to  delay  extensive  development 
ot  graduate  work  until  industries  or  groups  outside  the  university 
ttjke  the  initiativi'  in  calling  upon  the  university  for  specific  .service 
in  research  prolilem.s. 

\t  the  Jigricultiiral  college  contact  with  business  and  industry  of 
the  type  which  must  provide  the  hackground  and  basis  foi-  develop- 
luciil  of  Work  which  should  characterize'  a school  of  commerce  of 
college  or  graduate  grade  is  very  slight,  except,  of  course,  in  ro- 
spi'ct  to  tlie  biisinc'ss  of  agriculture.  IVaining  in  this  aspect  of 
hiisiness  enterprise  i.s  obviously  the  peculiai'  function  of  the  .agri- 
cultural I’ollege.  financing,  marketing,  and  business  iijanagcment 
of  the  types  of  agricultural  industry  peculiar  to  'Utah  f^esent  far- 
reaching  and  extremely  technical  problems  upon  which  to  bn.so  the 
development  of  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  agricul- 
tural economics.  Xo  doubt  the  development  of  research  i^  the  field 
of  agricultural  business  is  hece.s.snry  to  satisfactory  and  popular 
development  of  undergraduate  work  in  thi^  field.  Enrollment  in 
coiirs('s  in  the.se  subjects  now  offered  by  the  ngriculturnl  college  indi- 
cati's  that  the  pr()blem  has  not  yet  lx*en  solved. 

In  view  6f  the  considerations  presented  above  the  .survey  commis- 
sion recommends  that  to  tlie  agricidtural  college  be  atf.slgne<f  the  ex 
elusive;  function  of  developing  the  field  of  agricultural  economics, 
including  marketing  of  agricultural  jimdiicts  in  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  aspects  and  that  the  work  of  developing  other  aspects 
of  commerce  and  business  as  a major  field  be  the  exclusive  function 
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■of  tlie-university.  Tlie  coinini.ssion  also  recoinnieiids,  in  order  that 
local  demalids  may  )be  met  and  in  linc^with  its  inajoi'*fuirt-tions,  tliat 
the  ajfricultural  college  continue  its  present  vocational  cour.-es  for 
the  preparation  of  stenof^raphers  ami  typists. 

C 

HOME  ECONOMIC.S  ♦ 

liotli  the  af;ricultural  collej'e  and  the  university  cany  on  \\(»rk  in 
home  ecpnoiiiics.  lloth  conduct  courses  suitable  for  liomcuiakei  ' aiul'«> 
for  the  purposi'  of  preparin;^  teachers.  'Fhe  university  is  restricted 
by  e.xistin^  law  only  by  the  provision  that  it  can  not  urant  a dejim*  in 
home  economics;  lionic  economics  in  the  university  is  liu'icforc  a <le- 
partineiil  closely  allied  to  the  sclionls  of  arts  and  sciences  and  of 
education.  Students  may  choose  home  economics  as  a major  Icadini: 
to  the  decree  of  H.  S,  <»r  15.  A.  in  eitlu'r  of  these  schools.  'I  lu*  lour 
years  vocational  cour.-'C  is  ojien  to  students  in  the  school  of  (‘diication. 

In  the  a jitri cultural  collcjxe  the  wprU  is  conducted  hy  the  -chool  of 
home  economics  and  leads  to  the  dei'rce  ot  H.  .“s.  litc  home  cco- 
noiuies  work consists  in  larfie  part  of  conrscs  jn'C'crihcd  hy  the  < (d- 
lejit'.  The  jM’Ospective  teacher  must  idso  meet  the  ilcmands  of  tlie 
Federal  Hoard  for  Vocational  Kducation,  and  those  of  (he  Stale 
board  of  education. 

It  is  dear  that  both  institutions  slmuhl  GSnue  to  oll'cr  homo 
economics  work  for  homemakers.  It  is  al^^he  opinion  ol  (ho 
survey  <.*oiumissioi!  that  holh  .-'iMudd  continue  their  woidc  iii  IVacher 
training. 


work  in  child  cure  and  nutrition  should  he  confined  to  tlu‘  univmsily. 

Graduates  of. the  university  and  aj^ricultural  collcf^e  in  home  eco- 
nomics are  employcil  for  the  most  jiart  in  home-makin<i  and. in  teach- 
in^r.  Positions  for  student »pre]>ared  to  teach  home  economics  have 
until  recently  been  abundant,  and  the  two  institutions  have  been  able 
to  phu'edn  Utah  or  in  neiphhorlnf?  States  all  those  wliom  they  pro- 
pared.  However,  the  institutions  furnished  in  1925-ii()  twice  as 
many  home-economics  teachen;  as  in  previous  years,  and  there  has 
been  practically  no  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  teaching  positions.  In 
Marph,  192G,  it  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  in  June  more  than 
65  home-economics  graduates  looking  for  positions  and  not  a single 
vacancy  had  as  yet  been  reported  to  the  State  board  of  education. 
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These  conditions  lead  naturally  to  the  questions:  Should  the  agri- 
cultural c(dlcgc  and  the  university  not  develop  instruction  leading  to 
other  lines  of 'hoinc-econoniics  eniploynient  and,  if  so,  which  of  th^se 
new  developments  are  especially  suitable  to  the  facilities  of  each  of 
-the  two  institutions^ 

NuiTtNoiis  Helds  of  eniployment  have  been  entered  siicessfully  by 
•.nadujiles  es|)eciaily  trairied  by  the  home  economics  dcpiutnieuts  of 
Ollier  Stales.  ’’I'lnis  we  fiTTTrtNyne  econoniics  graduates  employed  as 
(lid  itiaiis.  directors  ()f  school  nurseries,  of  dormitories.^  hospitals, 
ciifeti'riiis,  hotels,  and  tea  rooms:  working  as  budget  advisers,  interior 
decora t"i>.  textile  experts,  milliners,  and  in  various  capacities  in 
depart mciit  stoics.  If  i>  obvious  that  in  I'tah  the  oj>portimitios  in 
several  <\f  these  activities  are  so  Hmiti'd  that  it  would  not  he  advisable 
fiw  (dtlier  in>l  it  iilioii  to  develop  s|>ecial  courses  |)reparalory  there- 
lor.  However,  it  is  (airly  self  (‘vidi'nt.  even  tf>  the  .slu)rt-timo  visitor, 
ili.'it"' opport  unit  ies  exist  in  the  Stale  that  would  provide  firolitable 
iiiid  Uscliil  eiiiployiiieiit  to  a sullicieut  iiiuiiber  of  graduates  to  justify 
die  iiiiivcrsity  and  a:.'riciil(ural  colh'ge  in  considering  jirovision  for 
lliei:i  in  lln'ir  home  economics  cTiiiises.  * 

Tile  ideation  of  (he  university  at  the  retail  hnying  center  of  the 
Sliiic  would  indicate  that  hiisiiiess  coiicei  ns  lliore.  as  elsewhere,  may 
well  wi'jh  to  iitili/.c  trained  women  to  assist  in  merchandising  their 
iroods.  'I'l-aitiino  in  the  Ih'ld  of  retail  Imying  and  selling  belongs, 
1)1  course,  to  the  school  of  commerce,  hut  •sp(*cial  home  economics 
work  as  servici*  courses  to  the  school  of  commerce  and  in  lines  other 
than  those  ol  hiiying  and  sidling  may  he  discovered.  In  many  in- 
stances prohahly  short  coiirsi's  rather  than  liuig  periods  of  s'peeial 
preparation  would  all  the  sjiocilic  training  that  is  reipiired 

to  prepare  for  many  ofariese  |)osilions. 

\\’illi  the  deudopment  of  automobile  tourist  Travel  it  would  seiun 
that  coiirsOs  in  ca  hderia  and  tea-ryum  management  might  offer  profit-, 
alilc  oceiipafion  to  women  in  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  toxv 
and.  as  a part  time  business,  exam  in  the  opeiroountry.  The  campus 
. lining  rooms  at  both  institutions  might  well  he  used  as  laboratories 
for  ilevelopment  alfing  the.se  lines. 

I’lie  agrieiiltural  eollegi’.  becau.se  of  its  agricultural  extension  and 
home  demonstration  work,  might  well  devote  at  .some  time  in  the 
fiiliire  when  positions  for  .such  teachers  are  considerably  increased, 
eflort  to  the  dcvehipnient  of  home  econoniics  touchers  in  the  field 
of  adult  education.  This  would  moan  that  in  preparation  for  such 
instruction  re.searcli  into  the  specific  problems  of  adult  teaching 
must  be  carried  on  since  little  is  known  about  how  methods  appli- 
cable to  adult  instruction  differ  from  those  suitable  for  high-school 
pupils,  altliough  it  is  generally  admitted  that  important  differences 
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exist.  This  field  is  a growing  one  and  coordinates  well  with  agri-  ' 
oviJtural  extension  service  and  with  the  expenditure  of  certain  Fed- 
eral funds  peculiar  to  State  agricultural  colleges.  Outside  the  tieULs 
which  require  close  association  with  the  statf  of  a medical  scliool. 
as  for  example  nutrition  and  child  care,  the  agruniJtural  college 
* should  lead  tlie  State  in  home  economics  research.  ^ 

Finally  the  work  of  training  county  home  ilenu)n.sti>V(on  agents 
in  home  economics  is  also  an  exclusive  fupction  of  the  State  college 
which  should  be  developed  more  intensively. 

In  connection  with  extension  work  in  home  economics  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  efforts  of -the  three  State  I'actors^iow’  in  the  field,  the 
'agricultural  college,  the  university,  ami  the  State  department  of 
education  should  be  coordinated.  As  yet.  owing  to  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  oppoitunities  offered  by  the  .'slate  whieh  permit  all  tiie.-c 
agencies  almost  unrestricted  fields  of  edmational  si'i  viee,  there  ha? 
b<*cn  little  active  or  wasteful  competition.  However,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  survey  commission  that  ilie  money  expetidcd  might  briiiL' 
larger  results  if  these  services  were  coordinated  and  in  some  in- 
, stances  the  resjiective  fields  of  each  agency  dclinetl  by  nmtnal  agree- 
ment or  by  jirescription  of  .superior  authority.  In  only  one  respect 
does  the  survey  eomini»i(Ui  wi^^h  ti»  make  .-peerfie-  recommendation 
w’itli  respect  to  close^^'tKqx'ration  of  ilie>o  tliree  agcn'-it‘<.  It  recom- 
mends that  the  State  supervisor  of  home  economics  devote  only 
approximately  one-third  of  her  tflne  to  sujtervision.  The  remainder 
' of  her  tinie  should  be  divided  between  the  university  and  agricultural 
college  as  a member  of  their  teaching  staff's  or  upon  a joint  projeci 
agi'eed  upon  and  under  tfie  direction  of  the  two  institution'^.  One 
such  joint  project  which  suggests  itself  is  the  development  of  the 
field  of  adult  instruction  and  idil  in  liuiimy economics  among  llio  home 
makers  of  the  State.  ..  ^ 

TEACHER  TRAININO 


In  view  of  its  tliorougKgf&ing, convict  ion  that  the  .'-ervicr'  fun<  tion 
of  the  higlicY’institutfons  in  prepawng  teachers  for  State  service  is 
so  worthy  and  .co  obvious  that  it  should  command  tlu?  united  sup- 
port and' allegiance  of  the  university  aiid  the  agriculUirnl  college,  ti 
survey  commis.sion  hesitktes  to  discuss  some  of  the  irritations  whl^ 
have  ntl)e.st  not  contributed  to  the  better  performance  of  this  dut\ 
The  really  significant  portion  of  the^romi^ission’s  discussion  o 
teacher  training  in  ttie  higher  instituth^^All,  therefore,  be  found, 
in  the  section  where  the  common  and  iloncontroversial  intertets  and 
purpdbes  of  the  two  instit»(fl^8  are  grouped,  and  Jh.  jsucceeding 
, sections  which  treat  qf  details  with  reference'to  the  adniinistrative  , 
and  educatit^al  problems  of  each  institution.  Jt  is  the  purpose  to 
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take  up  at  this  point  vijirious  detailed  matters  and  to  dismiss  there- 
after from  further  consideration  those  elements  of  disap’eement 
which  time  has  already  solved  or  which  action  of  secondary  impor- 
tance may  eliminate... 

'I'he  ufTricultural  colle^^e  lias  <riven  credit  for  teaching  experience, 
for  simnner  w<irk.  ami  for  extension  courses,  and  has  not  retjuired 
actual  continuous  residence  in  onler  to  seciwe  the  Vjachehu's  dejiree. 
'J'lie  agricultural  c()llege  upon  this  basis  has  granted  defrrees  to 
snidt'uts  wlio  were  ne\er  actually  stude-m.s  except  in  extension  and 
suniiucr  school.  The  university  requires  for  the  degree  45  hours* 
credit,  earned  in  three  con.sccfitive  qiiartel^s,  which  may  include  one 
siiiiiiuer  (piarter.  Sinc<‘  the  agi‘i<'ultural  college  ha.s  no  such  rule  it 
i<  contended  that  the  uiiiversdy  is  j)laced  under  a di.sadvantage  in 
its  competition  for  students  luuong  the  teaching  class.  In  this  con- 
. nectiun  als<»  tlie  agi  indt ural  college  infants  more  llhiuai  eredits  for 
#<tcn>'ioji  eoiii’se'-  than  does  the  ujii\ ei'sity.  .Vs  a result,  when  air- 
iiciihui:d  'T<'dits  earned  hy  extension  are  (ransfoiTed  to  the  uni- 
y.  the  university  leduecs  the  amount  of  the  allowance  from 
ituit  i^iyen  hy  tie*  agricultural  college.  A ntuuhc''  of  those  causes 
of  disi^iision  have  already  been  renioved.  except  that  they  survive 
, as  historical  memories  iisefid  in  controversial  discussion. 

rh(‘  amount  of  credit  toward  degrees  which  nmv  he  enrnetl  in 
.'“luiiiner  .'-cliool  is  juU  determiiual  by  any  standiml  practice  in  the 
rnited  States.  .Some  institutions  permit  all  the  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  this  way.  althongh  "a  greater  niimhor  require  a certain 
aiiiomit  of  resi<lence  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  If  the 
\'oili  oi  the  summer  school  is  of  high  standard,  there  seems  to  lie 
no  reason  why,  for  experienced  adults  especially,  work  during*the 
smmiu'r  may  not^have  ns  nitijh  vahie  as  that  carried  on.  ^tiring  the 
iithor  throe  .seasons.  *'  ' 

Since  leaclu'rs  obtain  a large  y>roportion  of  their  training  while 
in-stM’vice  through,  attendance  upon  summer  schools,  the  matter  of 
admission  for  summer  work  is  alscr  cntise  for  compluint.  Thtis, 
while  the  agricnltunil  college  eataloguc  says  that  no  admission  re-  ^ 
quirements  are  prescribed  for  entrance  to  the  summer  school,  the 
university  catalogue  states  that  if  the  applicant  is  not  21  years  of 
age  ir>  units  of  acceptable  high-school  work  will  be  required  for 
' admission.  Thi.s  is  a .siibjoct  for  consideratian  and  decision  by  the 
prt»{)osed  board  of  higher  education  or  "by  the  coordinated  research 
agency  reooinhiended  at  another  point  in  this  report.  ' 

Practically  all  institutions  grant  for  extension  a certain  proper-.  * 
tioh  of  the  credit  required  for  the  baccilaureate  degree,  and  several 
permit  some  portion  of  the  work  for  the  master’s  degree  to  be 

eifrned  in  the  same  way.  In  no  case,  in  Utah  or  elsewhere  within 
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the  I’nited  iStatos,  dws  the  commission  know  of  un  institution 
classed  by  the  n-co^ized  accreditinjz  apencies  as  standartl  which 
permits  all  the  work  for  any  depree  to  l>e  done  by  extension.  It 
should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  I'tah  retptirements-fur 
'.^Ifc.certificution  of  teachers  provide  that  mif  more  than  nine  (|Uiirt(‘r 
hoiirs  of  correspondence  or  extension  credit  may  be  allowed  towaid 
certification  of  a teacher  in  full-time  service  while  the  school  in 
which  the  applicant  is  teachinp  is  in  session.  'I'liis  lu'ovision  in'-ures, 
for  teachers  at  least,  certain  liinitaticms  upon  the  rate  at  which 
'deprec  credits  may  he  earned  throuLdi  ext«'n.'ion  work,.  It  ifues  not. 
of  course,  insure  that  part  of  the  wurk  he  in  re-ideiice.  Im^  tiie 
belief  <if  (he  etmunission  that  eontnd  in  this  matter  in  Utah  may 
safely  he  left  to  the  action  tif  aceieditiiyp  apeiicies  ami  of  outside 
insiitutioiis  in  which  1 tuh  students  may  wish  advanced  standinp. 
Complaints  with  reference  to  exeessixe  ereilit  for  e\ten>ion  work 
maybe  ccuisidered  and  settled  throuph  the  apency  for  e(tordina(ioii 
of  such  work  recoinnieiuled  at  arioihei-  |dace  in  tlii"  re|>oi  t. 


Competition  and  exappernted  advert isiii;;  Imve  been  mentioned 
before  as  cau.ce.s  for  the  ]>eople  of  Utah  lookiVip  with  suspicion  upon 
•the  natural  diversity  of  interest  hotxveen  the  tiniversfly  and  the 
apricultnral  collope.  This  has  hCen  the  cn^e  e^ixeeially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  slimmer  schools  of  the  two  institutions.  'I’lie  ITah  Apri- 
cultiiral  Collopre  has  advertised  a national  fiiminer  school,  the  ideiT 
beii^  that  bv  moans  of  faculties  of  national  and  international  ropiitn- 
ticui.  larpely  bmnpht  in  from  outside  tile  State,  the  a<rriciiltiiral 
collepe  summer  school  inipht  attract  to  its  1»eniitifiil  locntitm  in  the 
mountains  students  from  all  over  the  Xation.  As  a resulf  of  this 
purpose  larpe  fees  have  iteen  paid  to  out-'hle  men  and  the  venture 
has  been  ane.xpensivc  one  to  the  people  of  the  State.  A comparison 
of  the  attendance  at  the  summer  school  of  the  university  and  the 
summer  .school  of  the^ftgricultural  collepo  seems  to  show  that  while 
both  have  drawn  students  from  oiitsiile  the  l^tato.  neitlier  is  in  fact, 
nor  need  hope  to  become,  a national  summer  stdiool  in  the  immediate 
future.  Allhoiigb  it  is  doubtlc.sa  true,  as  is  claimed,  that  the  attempt 
of  the  agricultural  college  t^estifblish  a national  summer  school 
has  secured  for  the  State  considerable  advertising  in  jjjitside  papers, 
the  estimate  that  this  advertising  would  have  cost  over  $27,000  does 
not  compensate  thf  State  for  the  distortion. of  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose 6f  its  land-graoi  coDege  nor  for  thd  actual  deficit  made  good 
from  appropriated  money. 


The  summer  schools  of  both  institutions  draw  fairly  w^ 

from,  all  over  the  State.  Both,  however,  as  is  to  be  expected,  secure  ' 
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the  {'reat  proportion  of  Uieir  students  from  the  counties  in  which  the 
institutions  ai'o  located. 

Of  the  J.;577  re^M.'-trations  in  llio  various  departments  in  the  npri- 
ciillural  collejre  siinmier  school  of  l.‘J4s  were  in  the  department 

of  education  and  psycludo^y.  Tliirty  depart iiauits,  with  an  enroll- 
nietit  of  were  represented  in  the  atrricitltiiral  ccdle^ie  summer 

scliool  in  this  year.  At  llio  university  in  lUiM.  'J'.)  dejntriinents  en- 
rolled students. 

'J’he  coiiimi.>-*ion  reeoiumend.>  in  view  of  tiu‘.-o  facts  and  in  view  of 
the  needs  of  the  State  < «/usidored  elsew  here  in  this  teport  that  both 
in-'titutioiis  continue  to  oiler  suininer-svdiool  work  for  ediuational  . 
olheers  and  for  tcacheiv  especially.  It  rcconmieiids  further  that  ' 
each  of  tlure  summer  .svho(d>  develoj)  ^oaduate  work  in  the  major 
H(dd'  peeidiar  to  the  institution.  I nilieation  and  cota'dination  of 
the  woi'k  ul  (he  two  siiiiitiier  schools  shoiihl  follo\v  lines  ])arallelino 
the  tiist inetive  tiiiaracter  itnd  fiuiction  of  each  institution. 


KXTK.VSION 

The  univer.sity  extension  division  is  one  j)f  the  major  projects 
of  thc^jmdersity  and  the  director  has  the  rank  of  a dean.  The 
prooram  dcSeloped  by  the  university  covers  the  usual  lines  of  cor- 
respoiulencc  and  class  instruction  and  various  other  services,  such 
a>  mot  loll  jiictures.  libiiiry,  and  boy-'-cout  work.  Kxtension  at  the 
ac^i'icultural  collcjxe  consist*  naturally  of  agricultural  extension, 
common  to  all  Iand-*:rant  collofios,  and  general  extension  work  very 
similar  to  that  at  (he  univer.sity.  There  is  little  or  no  ponflict' be- 
tween the  general  extension  division  of  the  university  and  the 
agi  ieiilt  iiral' (•xteii."ion  work,  except  in  the  ll^kl  of  home  economies, 
wlileh  lia.s  led  the  commission  to  call  attention  at  another  point  to 
the  ncef^/or  ccHirdinating  the  work  in  home,  economics  carried  on  ' 
hy  (he  two  in.siitutioiis  and  (he  ^tute  department  of  education. 
However,  in  the  Held  of  correspondence  and  clasjs  extension  work  in 
subjects  (aught  in  common  hy  die  uitiversity  and  by  the  agricultural 
college  more  complete  coordination-is  de.sirable. 

It  is  clear  that  the  same  subjects  must  be  taught  by  the  two  sep-  . 
arate  institutions'in  their  residenfce  work.  This  matter  has  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  school  . of  arts 
and  sciences.  However,  such  instruction  is  r\ot  competitive  in  any 
real  sense,  since  the  students  are  committed  to  one  institution  or  tlie 
other.  When  the  two  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  the  work 
‘ out  into  the  State  by  means  of  correspondence  courses  or  class 
instruction  *hey  have  a coiuinon  campus,  the  State  itself,  and  the 
competitive  features  of  the  work  are  necessarily  emphasized.  In 
Utah  this  comp^ijpon  is  no  worse  thanjn.  o£her  Stales  which  have 
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not  taken  definite  steps  to  coordinate  the  extension  work  of  their  two 
institutions. 

'Hie ooniruis.^ifm, therefore,  leeom'niemls  that  a cominiuey  desi^rnaied  ! 
l)V  and  rejtortin^X  to  llu'lioard  of  hiolier  ednonti«;n  Ih>  t reated,  with  rep- 
resentatix tv  from  the  university  and  ilie  aLuii  idtnral  rolle^e  and  with 
a meinb'T  of  the  lioatti  il>elf  t>r  of  the  Stale  de|taitmont  <if  ediioation 
as  tiio  tliirtl  inenilier,  foi'  the  piiiptoe  of  coordinating  ainl  unifyinp 
and  planning  the  exten.-'ion  work  done  in  l lie  State'  hy  tin*  two  in.-.tilii- 
tions  t»f  liitrlter  learning,  p ^Iwiuld  l>e  tin*  fiim  l ion  <d‘  this  ( tanniiitee 
to  recolninend  to  tlie  hoard  of  hiplu'r  edin’atitin  iiielliod.-  and  ] i? (ll^ram^ 
for  the  t•xteIl^ion  work  of  the  two  in'-titiit i<4i.'  tin (niphoiit  the  State, 
and  aPo  to  teju'eseiil  tlie  hoard  of  liij_dier  etliication  upon  the  com- 
niis>i<in  whieli  lhi>  reporl  reconimenil.'  ht*  m-i  up  iindi  r tlie  leader-hip 
t)f  the  State  departiiit'nt  for  the  purpo-e  of  planning  and  coordinat- 
in': !in  exleieion  prooj  am  jiartici^^ycd  in  hy  all  of  the.  exten-ion 
aircticie- of  the  State.  Itetail-  with  relemne  to  tin  exieii-ion  work 
of  the  two  liiplier  iii-t  it  tili"ii>  ainl  of  it-  relat  o.ii.-hip  to  -iiailar  work 
f hrouiiliout  the  .Stale  will  he  I'oiiiid  ill  the  ■ li.tj  N r nptiii  *\diill 
Kdiiealioii. 

run  GuVKHNi.vi,  uoAuns 

This  preceding  re>unie  t.l  tin-  point-  of  eonlliet  hetweeii  the 
university  and  the  aifriinllura!  eolleec.  toeether  with  the  eoiiiiiii.<- 
<ion's  revoin'meinlation''  vjuneiMiiinp’  each  field  of  friction,  serves  to 
introduce  and  oinphav//  tlio  need  for  <oine  t horonphpoinp  inotliod 
ofVeoordinat inpr  the  hiO|Ker  o«lucation  carried  on  Iw  the  Slate  of 
I’tnh,  The  eominission  has  t'xainined  tlie  fin  ts  in  so  far  a-  it  could 
find  them:  it  has  sought  the  opinions  of  (dlicei's  of  both  institutions, 
of  the  hoard?  f>f  both  institutions,  of  outside  disinterested  citizens, 
and  of  s[iorinl  interc.sts  orpani/ed  for  the  jnirposo  of  secnrinp  vine  • 
or  another  ohjeot.  It  i?  elp.av  (hat  the  president?,  the  hoards,  (he 
.student  bo<lies.  the  pradiiat<*s.  and  the  former  stiiden'is  of  the  imi- 
vorsity  and  of  nprieultnral  collope  have  taken  siiles  iti  a e<m(ro- 
versy  whleli  is  wastoftil  of  both  money  and  onerpy. 

The  lopislature  has  twice  atfempte<l  to  soenre  coordination  by 
lepislation.  In  1921  an  act  was  pa.s.s^  dosipnatinp  the  State  boank 
of  education  as  a board  of  educational  cooniination.  Althonph  this 
act  did  not  po  into  effect  hecause  of  technical  <lefecfs  in  its  passage, 
it  expresses  in  brief  form  the  purpose  the  Imnrd  was  intertded  to 
serve  as  follows : ^ • 

The^ltuK)!^  and  objevt  of  tlie  board  sliall  In*  to  deterinlm'  wlilcli  couriSea  of 
Btndy  and  depart menta  ahnll  not  be  dupHrate<t  In  the  State  ediirational  Inatl-  ^ 
tatloiM  and  to  coordinate  the  ronraea  of  atudy  and  departmentM  of  the  aeveral 
Btate  educational  Inatltntiooa,  and  to  dtre<n^e  cdlmlnatlon  of  any  duplicated 
t\ork  in  the  aald  Instl^uUona;  and  it  ia  herc^  made  (he  duty  of  the  t>oard  to 
vlalt  Mich  Jnatit^tlonM  for  the  piirpoae  of  invest the  work  offered  aifd  ' 
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•foinlncte«l  by  such  iiistilutlons.  whouevor  It  may  deoni  iie<*OHsar.v ; provided 
that  tin*  i>  not  nuiimri74‘<l  Ki  Iraii'^foi*  from  mio  Slate  edufiitional  Institu- 

tion to  another  any  course  of  study  or  flepnrlincnt  pn^serilKMl  for  sncli  Slate 
rclientional  Institution  )>y  tlio  laws  of  I’tah. 

A<  t 10()  liiih  iilroaily  Iktii  refonotl  to  and  discussed.  Both  of  these 
laws  aUciDpt  to  throw  the  hurdeii  of  rofrulatin^  the  two  institutions 
ii|Min  the  State  Imanl  of  ediu-alion.  a hoard  which,  as  constituted,  is 
■Titiiiidy  not  ])ioj>ared  to  ext'rci>e  tins  function.  Idu*  presidents  of 
the  i w ip’ ih>t itutlon>^arc  iiieinhcis  of  tlu*  hoanl.  They  have  a vote 
with  olhci-  inciiiluTs  of  the  hoard.  They -<loul)t less,  in  educational 

matter-,  are  more  inflmMilial  tlian  other  ineuilpcrs  of  the  hoard.  They 
idMi  may  he  ipre-miip'd  to  exercise  a.--  niueli  pohtieal  infliienee  witltin 
tliP'  State  as  iiiiy  oJ[^liP'r  two  memhers  <p|tl  le  hcpard. 

riie  aiitlKPiity  to  vi^it  which  the  act  of  l!hJl  conferred  is  hy  no 
iiieahs  ail  aihsjmite  ha.-is  of  information  in  rc"anl  to  the  eihicational 
aet'\itit*s  ami  pur|)(>.s**>  ol  the  two  iii-t itiitions.  Alenihers  of  the 
hoard  of  e<luc:uion,  of  tlie  lurard- of  the  university  and  apiciiltuial 
colle;:!'  admit  tjiat  they  have  mt  cont  inning'  means  wherein-  tliey  can 
determine  wliat  is  iroin^'  tm  or  wliat  changes  should  he  made  cur- 
rently. It  is  <inly  at  times  i>f  open  and  ohvious>  di.stress  that  their 
•ilteiition  is  called  tp>  acute  conditions.  No  means  is  provided  for 
.11  rest  ill”  <lism<^-r  until  it  has  already  hecoiiie  acute, 

hiirlher.  it  is  i< uialile  wlutiicr  the  pers<»nnel  of  tlie^UmKi!  of 

ediicul iipii  is  Ml  far  .-uperiiir  or  so  nim  li  lietlm-  iiiforuu'tl  than  the 
jier-oiuu’l  of  the  h(iar«l>  of  the  iiirri<-ultural  college  .and.  of  the  uni-.* 
vetsiii  that  it  may  logically  and  safely  xiuitiire  t^j^Viyulate.  the  jiro- 
1 cislure  of  the  two  hoards  when  tlie  intt*rests  or  vie\v[)oints  of  the 
I two  lippind-  are  oppo.-eil.  ('learly  it  is  hi”hly  desirahle  that  it  ho 
! uiaih-  to  the  intei-i'si  of  the  l>ody  eontroUin”  the  university  ami  the 
UopIv  coiitrolhiur  the  a^iiertlf  ural  college  that  the  two  inst itulkajs- be 
mana^nul  t(i  accomplish  tlie  one  purpose  of  providinpf  hi”h«r  otliKm-  ’ 
lion  for  the  Stati'.  .V<i<;ramli/einent  of  an  instituti<in  as  sitclr  nl  fire 
I expeii-e  of  the  educational  iiiti’iesls  of  the  Stale  sloppedX 

t * apjiaretitly  only  wlii'ii  those  In  control  do  not  ropreseiil  the  interests 
of  one  more  than  the  interests  of  the  other. 

'I’o  this  en<l.  therefore.  tlu»  commission  recommemis  tliat  a hoard 
I of  10  memljers  incIudiTi”  the  Stale  superintendent  oj  piihlic  instruc- 
tion, e,\  ofttoio,  appointed  by  the  oovenmr  and  conlirtncil  l»y  the 
senate,  serviii”  w-ithuiit  comptMisntion  for  a term  of  nine  years,  to  ho 
"*  known  as  the  State  Board  of  Ilijrhor  Education,*’  he  suhstituted 
for  the  board  of  regents  at  the  university  and  the  board  of  trustees 
at  the  agricultural  college.  One  ineinber  of  the  board  slioiihlfretire 
- each  yogr  and  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment  during  a perio<l 
of  three  j'^ars.  In  order  to  put  this  recommendation  into  effect  the 
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Inw  »rivinfj  the  State  lioanl  of  eilunition  the  duty  and  aiitliomv 
to  eliminate  undesindile  duplications  a.'  iv-'-pect-'  the  two  inslilinioiKs 
■‘will  have  to  he  repealed.  Xumeidii?'  law.s  re.-poctiiiO  the  adniini.-r: a- 
tion  of  the  two  iii>-titut ion^  and  thcii  re>|KvH\e  iioaii!'^  rhouhl  uIhi 
be  repealed. 

'I'lie  eoinmi<sion  lecomniend-  fmlher  that  the  State  hoard  of 
hi^dier  education  employ,  upon  tlie  nominal imi  of  the  two  prc'ident.', 
of  the  ill.''titnti<)n.^  or  upon  their  airr^a’inent . a coninetciit  re.-can  h and 
financial  >ecivtary,  to  have  chai^i'e  of  the  hli.^ino.'  olli(e>  of  the  two 
iti>t it n t ion,",  to  work’  out  eoniparahle  h(tdi;ei  fonii>  and  procediit'e, 
and  to  inak(_*  .■"tudies  in\  «>lvin:r  conipaial»Ie  ."(at  i"tii  ."  con.aM  iiino  the 
rcirpective  needs  df  the  two  iii'litut  ioii" ; in  other  word.-,  that  (he 
hoard  heetpiipped  with  a I'oinpeiciit  e»*nt iniiino  aireiny  foi-  eathef- 
iii;;:  inlorniation  ami  arran;rine  it  in  form  intelli;_dhle  to  the  iay 
nieinhei-of  the  hoard  aiul  the  people  of  the  State.  Ihi."  infornui- 
tion  would  then  serw  a.-  a ha^i"  for  the  de*  isioiis  am]  action  of 
the  hoard. 

^ The  .‘state  hoard  of  hii.^ier  I'diication  should  a|>pro\c  individual 
cour"c.s  in  the  two  in.stituti<iii";  should  dire,  t in\ esiioation  int.i 
tojtie's  jdioiit  whieh  (|ii,e"tlon  is  raised  anioni'’  it- own  mendters.  and 
slaaild  encoiiraire  ,(>  ic'eaich  secretary  to  carry  on  indepi'iident 
sludie:*  and  fact  lindine^  in\ e-t inat  ioiis  w ith  i inference  to  the  woric 
of  the  I Wo  institutions.  The  linancial  ami  research  secretary  slmiihl, 
in  udililion,  cooperate  with  the  .'^tate  superintendent  of  Vdm  aiion 
ami  with  his  n'search  stall'  to  forniidate  for  the  con>Jdi'ration  of 
the  hoard  of  luL'hm'  education  means  and  nictlio.ls  wherchv  the 
work  of  the  lii^dier  institutions  may  lie  nmn*  ido.sely  (orrelate.l  with 
that  of  the  system  of  common  .s.  hools.  ^ ^ 

No  doubt  it  v'id  iioco.ssary  to  provide  a .siilistantial  salary  in 
order  to  se.  nre  a icst'arch  man  of  (he  eliarm  tei-  and  alulity  to  serve 
the  need."  of  the  hoard  of  hiirher  ediieation  and  of  the  .‘‘"(ate.  No  • 
restrict i<iiis  with  r(d'eivnee  to  his  (‘iiiployment  other  than  thos(> 
speeifyin;f  competence  to  perform  the  work  nen—sjuy  -hoald  he 
imposed  hy  lefrislati\e  action  or  hy  the  lioard  itself.  Tin*  hoard 
should  he  free  to  select  tin*  he-t  man  axailahle  from  any  part  a)f 
the  eonnity. 

in'easo  the  people  of  the  Stale  do  not  find  tlw*  commission's  pro- 
posal for  a single  bonnl  to  be  aeceplahle,  the  eomtnission  wTsbes 
to  .sup^ost  tjJiat  if  two  hoards  arc  rctaine<l,  eertnin  cltan^ros  in  their 
composition  nihl  in  the  provisions  governing  the  boards  be  put  itito 
effect.  The  number  of  members  of  each  board  should  bo  reduced 
to  10,  including ^the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ex 
officio,  as  a inenibcr  of  both  board.s.  The  other  members  should 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a term  of  nine  years,  one  retiring 
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eiirJi  y<*ar.  P^ach  board  should  sot  up  its  own  marhinrry  for  maiti- 
tainii)^''  a continuous  self-survey  of  its  institution.  Afeans  should 
[)(•  taken  to  insure  that  the 'work  of  those  two  sodf-survey  agencie^ 

I should  he  continuous  ami  coni])arahIe  in  f(»rni  ami  c(»ntent.  This 
I may  Ite  a<rompIislie4l  perhaps  hy  reference  to  the  resouroh  orjrani/.a- 

: tion  recomipendod  for  the  Stale  department  of  education,  if  such 

recomincmla'tion  is  adojited. 

Wlietl^t'r  the  idea  of  one  boanl  of  hi;;her  eilucation  is  acceptable 
or  wliether  thy  two  boards  are  retained  in  the  revist'd  form  suiijfe.sttHl, 
tin-  ((tinmission  wishes  to  ur^e  that  careful  consideration  be  friven 
to  till'  •reoirrai)hical  distribution  of  board  inendM-rship  throuoliout 
the  entire  State.  For  tins  [uirpose  the  .seven  judi<-ial  districts  may 
provide  the  natural  basis  for  the  distHbution.  Pro\  ision  should  lx? 
made  wliereby  it  is  not  neces.sary  to  call  tofrether  the  board  for  a 
meeting:  every  month  in  onler  to  pa.ss  upon  bills,  as  is  the  practice 
at  present.  'Hie  bfiard  shoidd  meet  ipiarterly  and  the  executive 
committee  fihould  be  aurhorieed  to  carry  on  necessary  l*usine.s.s  in 
the  interim. 

riie  comrni.'sinti  m;d<e<  the  alM»ve  n'comtnentlations  nfp*r  very 
«areful  <(Uisiderat if»n  of  another  propo.s;il  wjiich  has  considerable 
strenjrth  anion*:  eei  tain  oiniips  in  Ftah.  The  i»<‘tiat<*  in  1007  passtal 
by  a ti\ <*-third"  vote  a propo-a!  con."*diilat ino  the  university  and  the 
ai:rii  ulttii  al  c(dley^e  at  the  univei  sity.  The  hou.<(*  was  *20  to  IS  in 
favor  of  it.  Althoue-h  this  was  20  years  aifo  and  is  somewhat 
• inu'ient  history,  the  commission  found  men  who  stil^^vocate  a cen- 
tral location  for  the  two  institutions  and  their  union  un»ler  one 
-^idiuinistrativ e ollicer.  In  every  case  advo(“at<‘s  of  this  plan  propo.se 
that  the  location  of  the  unitei^  institution  l>e  hf  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
nr;:uments  a<lvance<l  are  that  hall^of  the  population  of  the  State  can 
rea<  h the  university  in  an  hour:  that  practically' every  one  in  the 
.Slate  visit.s  .Salt  Lalce  City  once  or  twice  a year  and  could  take  .* 
a<l vantage  of*the  o«-casion  to  visit  the  ajrricultural  college  and  other 
educational  exhihits  at  the  institution,  which  they  would  never  see 
as  lono  ns  the  a;rriciiltural  coJh*<j:e  is  located  at  Lo^an.  It  if?  argtied 
that  .Salt  Lake  City  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  l>est  <Jniries.  fish 
hati  heries,  poidtrv  plants,  pinlensi  and  faPms  in  the  Sfate:  and  that 
th(>  univer.sity  now  occupies  some  of  the  best  *rrqund  in  the  State 
ftu’  aoriculturalji'xperiinent  purposes.  The  commission  believes,  how'- 
ever,  that  this  view  leaves  out  of  consideration  certain  human  factors 
of  Inpilty  to  place  and|  institution  which  can  not  1k>  disregarded. 

,,  Purther.  it  questions  whetjier  the  additional  investment  in  plant  in 
order* to  accommodate  ajrricultural  work  at  Salt  LakeX'ity  would  be 
ju.stificd.  The  natural  growth  of  the  University  will  speedily  require 
all  of  the' land  now  availably.  Munagoment  under  common  direction 
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of  the  kin^l  recouiineiuled  will  result  in  unified  nnd  oeonoinienl service 
to  the  Sttite  and  will  make  unnecessary  such  a violent  uproittln^  as 
removal  of  the  agricultural  collej;e  t(»  Salt  Lake  City. 

DUPLIC’ATION  BETWEEN  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OK  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

Djscussion  of  duplif^iif ion  in  the  Stale  seems  to  lie  confined  larjjely 
to  matters  of  conflict  between  the  aixriiMiltiiral  coIIclo*  ami  the  uni- 
versity. The  conunis.sinn,  however,  discovers  that  there  are  c(>itain 
other  duplications  involving;  Stale  C)fliees  which  nii;.dit  well  be  elimi- 
nated, althou^rh  none  of  them  is  of  serious  cliaraeter.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of'tlie  fact  tliat  the  State  boar.l  of  etlucafion.  the 
university,  and  the  nerieiillural  colleire  all  carry  on  e.xtensioii  work 
in  home  economics  and  that  there  is  neeil  for  < oorilinalion  of  the 
activities  of  these  agencies.  'I’he  ii'search  a<reney  jirovidc'd  for  in 
the  foreeoin/^  recommendations  could  douhtle'S  hamlle  this  inatter 
witH  little  difficulty. 

Similar  question  pre.sent  tli«inselves  with  reference  to  the  health 
work  and  interests  of  the  State  department  of  healib,  the  State  hoanl 
> of  education,  and  the  two  higher  in.stitutions. 

The  povernor  in  his  iner>sapo  to  the  sixteenth  legislature  on 
J'anuary  l.‘h  IDii.'*.  says,  with  jcfeii-nce  to  the  State  department  of 
agriculture:' 

It  has  l>ecn  suKftesteil  • • • timi  dici-,.  has  Im‘cii  (iii|iiiriitioii  of  t-TPirt 

between  tlil.s  fK>nrrt  and  tJie  aKrlcnltnrnl  < amt  that  tlie  inajtu*  p'lrlii'ii  of 

tbe  activities  of  tlie  Stale  hoiml  of  ii>rrlenll are  coiihl  he  tnined  over  the 
collejfe  at  a iiiiiterial  snvlii);  of  ex]tense.  ^ al 

He  c.xpresses  a btdief  that  the  proper  ai)|)roach  to  this  prohleiii 
i.s  one  of  inve.stigatiou.  The  commission  wishes  in  this  connection 
to  give  a word  of  warning  against  loa<ling  tlii'  agricultural  college 
down  with  a whole  series  of  tests  for  which  no  I'onipensnf ion  is 
given  arul  with  regulatory  dutieij  which  in  fact  can  not  he  organized 
for  purptises  of  instruction  ami  which  do  i)ot  present  aspects  of 
rcsearcli  value. 

• 

^ In  27  Htalfvs  Hieso  dullt's,  so  far  ns  Ihoy  rolnfo  lo  aKrlrulturr.  hnvo  Inyn 
coriff^rml  on  ImleiKMulonl  otlioijils  or  Stntt*  hoanls.  as  fnr  exainplo.  the  board 
of  aRrhulnmN/ in  nino  Slufrs  llioso  dutirs  arc  dlvMoil  U'lwoon  such  Slate 
officials  anti  tlio  Slate  nKrlcuburnl  <*ollei:o;  and  In  six  States  they  nro  carried^ 
on  only  by  the  n^ricultiirni  eoiloKer^.  It  will  l>o  aei^n,  therefore,  limt  State 
offlciala  and  State  Iniards  are  doini;  mii«*h  more  of  the  polioi»  and  reprulatorjr 
jK^ork  than  the  af^iieultural  colleges.  If  (iie  opinions  of  ngrieuKund  eoilcffe 
. ofllcialH  prevail,  the  UKrIcultural  collt^ires  wiif  be  entirely  relieved  of  this. work. 
8ta|cmienta  acH'Urc^ti  for  the  eoniml^slon  frtini  *41  of  the  ugricnltpral  I’ollegoa  in 
the  country  ahowed  only  four  Institutions  favorable  to  the  agricultural  college 
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In  view  of  these  fnets  the  coniiliission  recommends  .(hat  the  State 
bonrd  of  api-irultnre  continue  in  charge  of  the  re/;ulatory  work  of 
the  State.  It  .should  maintain  Hose  connection.s  witli  tlie  u"ricul- 
turnl  collejre  so  that  the  aoricidtnral  eolleoe  may  have  opportunity 
to  (In  testin':,  with  proper  (oini)ensat ion.  and  to  enrry  on  such  inves- 
ti;2!itions  as  it  may  desire  for jpiirp(»<es  of  trainin".  'I’he  a'rricultural 
'(•oilo;:e  .sliould  stand  ready  tonid  the  State  hoard  in  eases  of  dilHculty 
wliieh  involve  real  prohleinsjof  re.'^eai'cli. 

I'lie  (•onimi"sion  has  projxit-etl  in  (onneetion  with  it>  discussion  of 
home  economies  that  a cooperative  arrun^enient  he  nunle  hy  means 
of  which  the  time  of  the  Stale  supervisor  in  lunnc  economics  he 
(livi(!e<l  amonp  the  Slat('  depiirtment  of  education,  the  university, 
an^  lh(‘  a£rri(‘ultural  colh'^'e.  j A soiiiewhat  similar  division  of  time 
hetween  the  State  department  of  education  and  the  institutions  pri- 
marily c(»ncerned  should  he  made  in  the  ca.se  of  the  supervisor?  of 
airricidt me  and  (>f  trades  and  indiisti  ies,  since  suj>ervisorv  wotjt  docs 
not  coiuph'tely  aiid  most  usefully  rc(|uire  the  full  time  of  these 
supervisors. 

I tall  sends  a very  laroi-  piation  of  its  youtjiful  [lopulat^on  to  its 
in-iitiit ions  of*hi;;h(*r  learning:.  It  sliould  therefore  Ik*  interested  in 
the  ^|lM*st  ion  ns  to  whether  all  of  the  hmnnn  material  sent  is  carefully 
selected  and  well  prepared  to  take  udvantatre  of  the  opportunities 
otlered  hy  the  State  in  its  hi^rher  in.stitutions.  It  requires  no  deep 
thoiiirlit  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  i.s  wasteful  to  send  poorly 
jireparod  students  and  students  too  immature  or  hy  native  ability 
incompetent  and  not  lilted  to  take  advantage  of  the  expensive  plant 
and  personnel  at  the  university  and  the  State  college.  Many  meth- 
ods of  selection  havedieen  |iroposed  and  are  in  operation 'si  n<rly  and 
in  numerous  comhinations  in  various  Slates. 

( h'arly  one  of  the  obviously  desirahle  .'■top.s  to  he  .taken  in  Utah  is 
that  (d  (dassifyim:  the  hi^h  schools  of  the  State.  'I'his  woik  should 
Ik*  caiTi«*d  on  l*y  the  Stale  depaituient  of  education,  and  will  he 
(lis(  iis.so<l  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  s<*oondarv  education.  'It  i.s 
inenliohed  hen*  merely  to  enit>hasizo  it.s  ini[)orlanco  in  assi.stiiiK  the 
hif:h(*r  institutions  to  know  hotter  the  (piality  of  the  student  imileriul 
they  are  o(*ltin£r  from  tly*  secondary  and  jux'paratory  field. 

Somewhat  more  formaj  method.s  have  been  proposed  and  may  l)e 
ust*d  singly,  ns  some  of  tlu*ni  are  at  pre.s<>nt,  or  in  cornhination.  The 
academic  record  of  stu’dents  is  rt*quire(l  at  tite  present  time  and  no 
material  chanfre  in  this  respect  should  he  made.  An  intelligence 
test  is  offered  hy  the  university  and  by  the  n^icultural  college  after 
the-student  conies  to  the  institution.  It  would  seenr  highly  desirable 
and  undoubtedly  it  would  'make  the  test  more  useful  to  the  principal 
of  the  secondary  s<*hooi  in  providing  proper  guidance  and  advice  if 
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the  test  weue  conducted  in  the  h'i^i  school  under  the  siipervisiwn  of 
' the  State  department  an«l  in  cooperation  with  tlie  hifilier  institutions. 
This  would  provitle  a record  of  every  sttident  prior  to  mlmission  to 
the  institution  and  ini^ht  b«  used  to  hel[>  determine  his  siiituhility 
for  higher  education. 

Another  form  of  record  which  will  in  the  future  prove  to  he  more 
and  ilmre  iinjmrtiint  is  a personal  score  <’arvl  tilled  in  hv  the  >iud- 
ont's  high-school  teachers  and  supervisors.  A score  lard  may  he 
devi.sed  which  will  rate  thos<*  intaiiLuhle  hut  highly  important  chai- 
\ acteristica  of  mind  and  disposition  which  tletennine  even  moiv  than 
the  formal  test .s  of  intelligence  the  record  the  student  will  mak(‘ 
m college.  Some  liigher  institutions  with  a limitial  eniollmeni  are 
j/iuling  it  possibh*  to  sup|>letnent  the  record  f)f  the  pei>onal  seore  hy 
fj)ei's<)nnl  inteiuiews  with  the  prospective  stmh'uts  prior  to  ac<‘eptaiice. 

/ ^Vll  of  tlu'se  moans  may  he  coinhined.  (iriidmition  from  a high 
\ school  of  the  lirst,  second,  nr  third  cl^iss,  con,-idciat ion  of  tin*  aca- 
(lemic  record,  jialgnient  of  his  pci^mal  finalities  hy  former  as^x-iales 
and  superiors,  a rc<’or<l  <»f  the  student's  (pialiticatioii"  a>d<‘tennincd  hy 
achievement  and  ililelligeme  tests,  attd  peisonal  contact  witli,the 
prospective  .student  on  the  part  of  college  ami  nnivi'rsity  ollicers^ 
may  each  eontrihule  its  part  toward  deieriiiiiiing  whelher  lluf  student 
should  be  admitted  to  thp  institution,  'i'hese  inean.s  may  also  >ei\e  as 
a basis  for  advice  in  planning  the  sttident 's  course  after  he  is  admitted 
and  in  determining  the  kind  and  degree  of  special  treatment  hy  way 
of  instruction,  supervision,  and  self-di reel  ion  which  may  protitably 
be  accordt'd,  es|u‘cially  during  the  early  stages  of  his  college  course. 

In  this  connect  ion  close  cooperjitioii  1)ct  wemi  the  State  high-.school 
A teaching  force,  the  Ir^ite  department  of  ediicjtlion.  ami  the  higher 
institutions  slmidil  he  maintained  and  jTtint  «‘lhuts  directed  toward 
improving  the  output  of  the  .schools.  'I'lie  university  uses,  a measure 
of  the  high-school  proiluct  which  i\  lutth  prolilal)h>  ami  interesting. 
It.s'use  might  well  hec.\tende«l  and  the  people  of  the  State  iniglrt  well 
develop  considerable  pride  in  the  result.s  of  such  measurement  if  they 
lire  givem^n  op|)ortunity  to  undersTand  its  meaning  and  u.ses. 

The  following  brief  tlescriplion  of  the  method  is  introiluccil  here 
in  the  Indief  that  the  people  of  (he  State  will  be  interested  and  will 
desire  to  secure  the  further  mlvantages  to  heMerived -from  the  wider 
application.  ^ i 

'The  record  of  the  student  in  the  university  i.s  expres.sed  in  honor 
points  computed  as  follows:  Three  honor  points  for  each  erodit 
hour  of  “A  ’’  gfatle;  two  honor  points  for  each  credit  hour  of  “ JI” 
grade;  one  honor  point'  for  each  credit  of  “(>■’  grade;  no  lionor 
pointa  for  each  credit  hdur  of  ‘*  D ” grade;  minus  one  ( — 1)  for  each 
: credit  hour  of  E”  grade.  Credit  obtaineil  by  transferred  credit 
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is  iTckoiwl  VIS  of  “ ('  «rrH(le.  A,  stiule.nt's  ayei  u'ie  ^rade  or  ratio 
is  ooinputod  by  dividin;;  tlic  total  of  honor  points  received  by  the 
I total  ntimher  of  <-redit  Ikmiis.  The  student  ^CHiose  ratio  in  all  liis 
.work  is  not  less  than  “i.o  is  reefimled  as  havin<r  attained  very  hijjh 
distinction  and  if  liis  ratio  is  not  loss  than  2.ir»  as  havinj;  dont'jnost 
oxi'cllent  work. 

t )ii  the  basis  (if  this  jioint  .syslian  the  ntiiv(*rsitv  has  tbeen  rutin*' 
ihc.hijrli  schools  which  .-end  live  or  more  freshmen  to  the  institution. 
The  total  nnniher  of  jmints  made  by  the  stmlents  from  a speeilic 
iii-liliition  is  divided  by  the  total  nmnber  of  hours  re^dstered.  For 
the  four  <|iiarters  in  I'.tiiri-'Jtl.  21  hi^h  schools  sendinir  live  or  more 
.-liidi'iits  were  rated  and  secured  an  honor  ratio  as  follows:  1.44, 

i.:ii.  i.i't;.  1.2:..  1.21,  i.2;i.  1.22.  i.'ir.,  1.12.  1.11.  i.ni.  i.oti,  1.00.  jts.  .97, 

.11;;.  .s.s.  ..so,  .7s.  .77.  ..vs.  'I’he  averajje  standing  of  ihc 

freshmen  from  the.-e  schools  for  the  fall  ipiarti'r  was  1.14. 

It  i-  inti^-eslin;:  to  note  that  the  rvitin^'s  for  hi«rh  schools  show  a 
.-teady  ini|ir«i\ ement.  In  1!'24  it  was  l.OS;  in  15*2.‘i.  and  in 

lf2»’i.‘  1.1  I.  However,  this  improvement  may  oi-  may  not  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  llnit  the  schools  were  informed  where  they* 'Oame*  in 
the  order  of  raiinjr  xiieir  suulents.  It  is  prohuhle,  however,  and  the 
rommi— ion  i.s  so  informed,  that  in  many  instance.-  hi^h-.school  jirin- 
ei|i:d'  are  somewhat  more  nirefnl  about  tin'  preparation  of  their  stu- 
dents for  the  iiiiiversiiy  and  about  lliu. si ndent s whom  thev  recoin- 
nieml  for  the  iinivi'isity  cour.se,  lx>canse  they  realize  that  the  jvoor 
student  will  affect  the  record  of  their  schools. 

- It  is  believed  that  the  information  obtained  wouhl  be  of  ^-reat 
value  if  the  jirodiicl  of  till  tlu'  hic))  school.s  of  the  Slate*  were  meas- 
ured in  this  way  by  both  the  State  institutions,  and  by'the  private 
iiisl  it  lit  ions  also  if  they  should  care  to  do  so.  If,  in  addition,  intel- 
liireiK  c test-  were  <riven  in  all  Uiflli  schools,  the. two  sets  of  jifswes^ 
vvoiild  sI?ow  correlations  which  mifrht  .serve  to  poinf  the  way  to  more 
eHieient  expenditure  of  money  spent  on  education  as  well  ns  td  indi- 
cate desirable  clianires  in  educational  methods. and  orpanization. 

Quite  fi’cqiiont  ly  .discussions  of  *more  careful  .selective  processes 
^ Inii.  .*i(  n to  hi^hei  institutions  of  lenrninp  a.ssutne  that  mor-** 
' tality  durinp  the  freshman  .fear  is  almo.st  altopethor  due  to  lack  of 
ahility  oil  the  part  of  the  student  or  to  lack  of  nder|uate  preparatory 
work  on  the  part  of  the  secomlarv  school  from  which  the  student 
comes.  In  recent  years,  however,  many  hipher  in.stitution.s  have 
rpcoLmi zed  that  the  chanpe  from  the  close  supervision  of  hiph-§chool 
conditions  to  the  freedom  of  collepe  life  is  .so  extreme  and  may  so 
disturb  the  student  that  it  is  one  of  their  functions  to  help  him  make 
the  transition  and  adju.st  himself  to  the  efifferent  conditions  of  life 
and  instruction  which  he  finds  in  the  oollope.  A new  spirit  of  self- 
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examination  is  also  dovofopin^;  in  several- institution?  with  reference 
to  the  <-liuructor  «>f  the  itistruction  wliich  colk'j^e  and  university 
teacliers  iiii|)<>so  upon  tlu'ir  students.  It  has  for  a lonp  time  been 
asserted  that  colle<re  teachiuf;  is  the  poorest  kind  of  Icaehiuf^  in  the 
whole  rcinire  of  the  school  .syshuii.  hut  until  recently  little  serious 
etfort  has  keen  made  to  hrin^r  about  iin|«>rtatTt  iiniu’ovements.  It 
wonhl  1)0  advisat)le  for  the  higher  institutions  of  rta'h,  in  line  with 
tendencies  els<‘\vhere,  to  Jitilize  further  such  devices  of  atljustment 
as  the  freshma?\  \v('ek.  ori<‘ntation  courses,  .seirrcjratiyn  td'  stinhuits  in 
accordance  with  abilities  as  rcxcalcd  by  acbievcuuMit  lUid  nticlliixcuee 
tests.  a<lnpla’t  ion  of  siiitject  matter  and , methods  of  instruction  to 
suit  siiidi  chissilicat ion.  and.  abovt*  all,  insuring  that  tlio  stroiij;est' 
ami  triost  e.vporieneed  tca<  lieis  interested  in  and  in  synipathy  witlT 
the  needs  and  piol)lenis  (d  freshmen  he  assi<rm>d  to  their  iust  met  inn. 

(’arefid  selection  (d  those  who  an-  al»h‘  and  willing  to  meet ^t lie  re- 
quirements of  tin*  stiiudardi'/.ed  (•(tui'-es  now  olfen-d  in  the  lii'jln-i' 
inst itiit ions  of  (Uairwill  lead  inevitably  to  the  <‘\ehision  o1  many 
who  are  now  atiinitted  (u  tin-  eollci.'e  ami  university  <>r  to  these 
stmh-nts  heini;  j^nided  iiit<i  the  sluntei-  eoiuph-tion  eoiii-si-s  im-ntioneil 
ludow.  * 

Aflmi.ssion  to  the  institnli<»n  I'oi’  tin'  piirpoM-  of  workiii^r  lowani 
a deirret*  or  pia'imriiic  for  a (h-linite  prole-"-  oie.d  ( im-er  i>  a w«mhy 
ami  desirahle  olijective  for  sliuh-nts.  It  is  m-ees>uj’y  that  lie  higher 
Institution  pi-ovide  (he  ediu-ation  and  the  training'  which  such  sin- 
deips  i-e<(iiire.  It  is  wasteful  of  human  ah  lities  and  n-suurci-s.  how 
ever,  to  provi«le  myneans  of  advaiici-d  triiihin^f  foi-'ihosc  who  a'“  uni 
working  for  a de^rrce  and  lor  those  who  do  not  wish  to  devot  ' .’.u 
selves  to  a definite  pnd'essional  carei-r. 

^ I ndel*  the  somewhat  more  exteiisixc  and  carelul  selective  procc-.-? 

* reeonimcnilod  idjove  il  (vill  In*  nec-c-ssm-y  that  more  a^i-nlion  1h-  ;ii\t-ii 
to  |)rovi<l  n^  ediieaticcnal  op|>oi t.unil ies  for  lliosc-^  who  do  not  seek 
a de^ireo  or  c.onteinpHatfe,  a profe.ssional  lib-.  Those  .who  iimler  h 
selective  seheine  devised  to  sec  ure  jrood  ])rpfession:il  ami  de<rn‘e  iTl7h~ 
terial  wnmld  be  exelndod  may  be  ami  should  be  preevided  for  by  means 
of  special  c.-onrses.  short  c-ourses.  two-yeai'  c-oiiises,  c-xtc-iisioii  c-oiirsea, 
and  junior  c-ollcfre  <-ompletion  courses.  I-k-miomy  as  wc*ll  a-  sa(i-tuc- 
tion  of  human  edueatiopal  tiesires  wiji  Ik*  sc‘r.ved  by  siieb  work. 

'I’ho  njptrieultnral  eolle;ie  at  the  pre.sent  time  cdlers  in  many  Tries* 
opportunity  for  per.sons  who  do  irot  have- the  (,iine  or  the  money  or 
the  desire  to  pursue  defrrees,  to  secure  the  resident  work  which  they 
really  need  and  wish.  Extension  work  nt  both  the  State  higher  in- 
stitutions .serves  much  the  same  purposcJt.  Too  frecjueiitly  this  pro- 
vision of  short-time  and  specific  instrtiction  has  lieen  interpreted  to 
> mean  that  these  opportunities  should  Ue  affordeil  in  the  prMtical 
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nionoy-ninlcin;:  lines  only.  This  is  h mistake.  iVhen  educationiil 
opIHUtiinit ies  iiro  exteiKhal  in^this  way  they  should  imliidt*  (lu*  < ul- 
tiiml  and  social  its  well  as  tlx*  |)ra<‘tical  and  money-niakiiiir.  In 
ntlnu’  woi'( Is.  idonj^side  of  lii;fh  standards  of  ahil  ty  and  irainiiiji;  lor 
tlii'so  who  nc(‘(|  traditional  or  |)i'ofessi(»nal  ediiration,  slutnm  oo  a 
luiihlin;:  up  ol  .stTviee  courses  of  hiiih  merit  f<ir  those  who  will 
satisly  ihoniM'l v<‘s  and  serve  the  Stale  i|i  newei'  and  le.^r^  forma] 
CM  |■(•ers. 

1 1h*  snrv(*y  couincssion  felt  that  in  all  the  hiefher  (‘diieational  in- 

W 

ytitulions  luoie  attention  ini}:ht  wdl  he  iri\cn  to  the  honsinjr  ami 
Hjcial  life  of  the  yoiuiif  pioph'  in  altemlanee.  Discussion  of  ihi.->  luat- 
tti  with  aullioritic'  oi  var  <jiis  iii'liliilioiis.  Sl:ye  and  private,  led 
Viiiiiedialely  to  al•km'^vledp•meut  of  condil  iolis  far  from  ide.d.  and 
the  su;/;icsiiiii  was  math-  (|iiite  oeiieially  that  much  could  he  done  to 
iiiiprovi' 1 he  sit  nation  i I dormitoi’ es  were  provided.  It  was  fill  that 
doniiiloiy  lili'  with  its  very  elo-e  l•ouullllnil v re'-traint.  and  nuiier 
till'  supervision  of  cnlliired  uien  ainl  vvoiiKai,  would  he  of  irreat  social 
lictielil. 

1 he  (|ue.slion  of  dcnuitorio.s  i.s  much  more  than  a (piestion  of  a 
place  to  eat  !iiid  a place  to  .slee|).  I'hey  may  be  iiiudc  social  centers 
and  trainii.e  lur< cs  more  usefid  to  ."tudcnts  in  many  respects  than 
are  formal  classes.  The  itftestment  ii>  a dormitory  may  jrivc  to  the 
students  of  a State  university  or  an  agricultural  collooe  that  some- 
what intan^nhle  thinjr  for  which  parents  frequently  pay  large  tui- 
tion cliarg(‘s  in  sojiie  of  the  institutions  of  the  East.  With  respect  to 
the  girl  students  especially,  other  obvipUs  benefits  may  he  derived 
from  doituitorv  life. 

For  the  year  1I>21  the  dean  of  women  at  the  university  reported 
that  hdl  gi  rks  registered  in  her  ofTice,  of  whom  ‘254  wore  nonresident 
^ women  studonf,s.  Forty-four  were  doing  light  housekeeping,  210 
*vcn‘  lodging  and  boarding,  and  318  wore  w’orking  to  support  (bem- 
selvos  in  part  at  least.  She  reports  great  difliculty  in  securing  .suit- 
ahle  living  qmrrters.  Upon  (he  campus  tlfe  women’s  rest  room  is 
the  only  .social  center  for  the  women,  and  it  is  used  by  the  literary 
societies  and  as  a first-aid  room  also. 

At  the  agricultuial  college  the  dean  of  women  reports  243  women 
.studoijts  in  1924.  As  at  tlie  university  the  voinen  ail  register  with 
the  dean  of  women.  A small  dormitory  accommodating  .somewhat 
fewer  than  50  students  is  available.  The  rest  room  for  the  girls  is 
rather  well  equipped,  but  its  facilitic.s  arc  frequently  strained, 
especially  duripg  the  summer  session.  Condi'tions  at  the  agricul-  ' 
turai  college  are  not  quite  so  acute  as  at  the  university,  but  improve- 
ment by  means  of  greater  dormitory  accommodations  is  very 
desirable. 
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Accommodation  for  125  additional  ^irls  in  dormitories  at  tlie- 
nprionltiiral  college  and  for  three  times  that  n’linbcr  at  the  univer- 
sity would  be  a pood  investment  in  the  younp  womanhood  of  the 
State.  If  the  ta.xpayers  do  not  feel  that  this  burden  can  be  a.ssmnod, 
it  would  seem  that  juivate  benefactors  in  the  State  mipht  well  l>e 
called  upon  to  d(>  so  ^uch  for  its  pii  1 student.^. 

No  careful  inspection  of  the  dininp  accommodations  of  the  two 
institutions  was  made.  The  biamdeninp  of  a<'qu;iint:uuH-  and  exiH'ri- 
enee  which  may  well  be  developed  at  mealtime,  even  thouph  the 
style  of  service  be  cafeteria,  seem.s  to  be  lacking  for  the  most  part. 
AVlien  dormitories  are  constructe<l  it  mipht  be  well,  utdess  other 
aceomruodat  ions  are  made  for  pood  <linini;  halls,  to  locate  the  dining 
rooms  in  the  dormitorie.''.  d’licse  shoidtl  be  open  to  boys  as  well  as 
to  ;Lnrls.  Meals  should ■ be  served  under  the  supervision  of  instruc- 
tors or  uilu'i-  supcrvi'or.s.  with  a reasonable  amount  of  exjiorience 
and  ptdish. 

Dorniitorics  and  dininp  halls  constitute  one  of  the  mo.st  iinportiint 
means  for  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  health.  It  should  he 
the  aim  of  the  university  and  n^rieultural  college  not  only  to  olfor 
meilicnl  examinations,  schoolinp  in  the  theory  of  personal  and  home 
hvL'icne  and  public  health  and  stinnilation^tn  and  oppt^tiinities  for 
cxerci-^c.  but  to  furni.sh  all  es.scntial  conditions  for  healuVihil  living. 
In  providinp  dormitories  and  flinino  halls  there  is  the  |>\»]»ibility 
of' tenchinp  objectively  the  fundamentally  important  subject  of 
nutrition,  while  the  hour.s  of  rest  (as  important  a.s  those  of  exercise) 


can  be  controlled. 

It  is  vhe  exiK'rionec  everywhere  l!mt  woll-or<lered  dormitory  life 
(induces  to  better  j^hysienl  and  mental  life  of  the  resident  students, 
while  the  .supervision  of  «'nsos  of  illness,  whether  commnnienhle  or 
other.  I'M'coines  safer  and  simpler. 

When  constructe<l  the  dormitories  shouhl  he  inml.e  self-supporting, 
not  only  with  reference  to  maintenance  but  they  .should  carry  interest 
on  the  investment  nnd  also  provide  returns  sufficient  to  create  a fund 
whereby  additional  dormitories  required  by  natural  growth  of  the 
institutibns  maybe  financed. 

The  experience  of  Kansas  in  securinp  dormitories  for  its  girl 
student.s  through  legislative  action  and  the  expericncemf  other  in- 
stitutions in  securing  dormitories  throuph  private  benevolences  are 
available  in  printed  form.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  original 
costs  of  the  building  were  underwritten  through  private  interest, 
the  loan  should  not  be  repaid  by  means  of  rentals.  In  other  words, 
the  dormitory  may  be  made,  if  not  a business  enterprise,  at  least 
self-creating  and  aelf-sustaining. 

In  some  institutions  the  control  of  the  girls’  dormitory  is  vested 
in  one  woman  superintendent,  a woman  of  culture,  refinement,  and 
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social  "races,  able  to  handle  tlie  business  and  domestic  management 
tlie  dormitory.  In  other  institution.^  a .social  director  is  in 
charge  of  social  and  cultural  actiritie.s  within  the  dormitory,  while 
. the  business  and  domestic  management  i.^  placed  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other woman.  Authorities  are  very  insistent,  however,  that  both 
these  woftien  .shall  be  college  bred,  refined,  and  socially  the  equal 
of  the  other  women  of  the  fucidty.  Their  function  is  of  course  not 
simply  to  develop  the  individual  by  corrective  or  sug"estive  example 
but  to  make  to  grow  within  the  dormitory  unit  a sen.=e  of  corporate 
life  and  resj>onsibility. 

'I he  literature  upon  the  suhjeet  of  the  management  of  women's 
dormitories  is  not  extensive,  hut  practice  and  available  written  e.\- 
pre.ssion  of  opinion  both  indie, ite  that  parallel  to  or  coordinate 
with  the  penonncl  provide.l  by  the  institution  for  purpo.scs  of  man- 
acoment  and  supervision  .dioiihl  be  developed  a mana<ring  and 
re.sponsible  student  organization.  The  respon.-ihility  placed"  upon 
the  oflicers  or  the  leaders  of  this  rwiperative  student  agency  should 
not.  howevi'r.  he  gi'at,  nt  Iea<t  nut  so  great  as  to  detraet  from  other 
duties.  I 

I TF.ACHER  TRAINING 

Klemeiitary  aiul  .M-con<hirv  education  in  Tiab  is  carried  on  by  a 
iriv;it  system  of  Slate  and  hx-ally  .sujiported  puldic  schools.  The 
Slate  .^peiid-  appr(..ximately  irild.ODO.OOO  annuallv  for  this  pur|>ose.. 
If  has  mure  than  7(H)  school Iioums.  in  which  i:U).0l)O  pupils  receive 
instruction : 4.0()()  teachers  are  needed  to  carry  on  this  work.  This 
great  system  is  under  the  direction  and  in  certain  respects  under  the 
uuiiiol  of  a blatc  hoard  of  eilucation  which  is  responsible  that  it 
function  economically  and  in  a way  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Smte  maintains  it.  The  point,  which  it  is  intended  to  emph^ize 
here  is  that  this  is  a state-xvide  system  administered  bv  a definite  body 
set  up  by  the  law  anil  constitution  of  tho  Stale. 

The  State  university  aniTthe  agricultural  college  occupy  a dual 
position  with  rofcMcncc  to  this  sy.stem.  They  are  the  clima.x  of 
the  State  plan  of  jmhlic  instruction  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  a service  function  to  perform  with  reference  to  it.  At  no 
iwint  IS  this  service  obligation  of  more  importance  or  more  obvious 
t an  in  relation  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  the  State. 
In  carrying  on  teacher  training  the  higher  institutions  are  more 
intimately  .subject  to  the  boily  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  school  system  of  the  State  than  in  any  other  aspect  of  their 
This  is  most  evident  in  connection  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  department  of  education 
t(w  setting  up  roquiromonts  and  qualifications  for  teachers  and 
administrative  school  officials  which  the  institutions  must  prepare 
their  young  teachers  to  meet. 
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Other  |>orti()ns  of  this  report  sujrgcst  to  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion certain  changes  and  additions  to  the  requirements  laid  down 
with  respect  to  jneparation  of  tcacheis.  The  survey  commission 
recommends  earnestly,  therefore,  that  tlie  university  and  tiie  ajp-i- 
cultural  college  ptvpare  to  meet  these  retjiiirements  in  a spirit  of 
helpfulness,  service,  and  sincere  cooperation.  It  may  he  well  in  this 
connection  to  point  out  some  of  the  line^'  wliich  tliese  inT.-cripfions 
may  take  ami  to  sui^trest,  in  general  at  lea-t.  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice which  the  university  and  ii^^ricullural  collejre  should  he  prej)ared 
to  jiive. 

At  the  present  time  certain  minitniim  trainin;,^  requirements  and 
courses  are  prescril)ed  l>y  the  Slate  for  sc<  unnir  the  varituis  classes 
of  teacli<‘i-s‘  certificates  ^o'anted  hy  tin*  State.  ('lian,«;cs  in  these 
proscriptions,  ami  in  some  respects  more  detailed  didinition  of  the 
nature  (*f  the  work  which  should  he  ollercd,  have  hocn  recommended 
by  the  survey  coniniis.sion  in  another  part  of  this  repoiT.  'Plie  uni- 
versity and  the  a;;ricnltijral  colleen*  dioiild  idace  at  the  disposal  of* 
the  State  de|iaiTmenl  of  education  such  information  ami  advice  as 
their  special  facilities  permit  and  thus  aid  the- .State  department  to 
formulate  the  details  of  these  requirements.  Obviously,  after  the 
recpiiremeiits  are  formulated,  the  university  and  ajiricidtural  collefre 
shotild  lend  their  hearty  su|)port  to  cfTective  enfoicement  tlm)U<rh 
the  work  in  their  own  departments  and  by  means  of  the  influence 
which  they  e.xereise  throu<rhout  the  State. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  aspects  of  Stale  requirement  which  v ill  l)e 
chau^nMl  is  that  com-ernin^r  piaetice  teachinfr.  .\t  this  point  will 
arise  opportunities  for  cordial  cooperation  and  a-si^‘am•e  to  the 
State  department  which  will  l)c  of  benefit  not  only  in  improvin<; 
the  toaehor-traininj;  work  of  the  State  in  accordance  with  State 
department  re<juiremenls  hut  which  will  al-o  aid  the  institutions  to 
improve  their  work  in  this  line  in  accordance  with  r<'eommenda- 
tions  made  hy  this  report  with  reference  to  the  courses  of  each 
in.stitnlion.  ' 

Since* all  of  the  educational  loaders  of  the  State,  includin^r  the 
university  and  the  afjricultural  college,  seem  to  i-ecoLmize  tlnit  one 
of  the  weaknesses  in  the  pre.sent  school  .system  lies  in  the  lack  of 
special  training  of  State  and  county  administrative  school  oflicials, 
it  i.s  hoped  that  the  State  department,  itt  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  survey  cfimmissionf,  ■will  formulate  require- 
ments and  training  for  these  positions.  Again,  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  both  institutions  to  assist  the  State  depart- 
ment in  this  work,  and  \vhen  completed  both  in.stitiitions  should  nuke 
vigorous  efforts  to  provide  training  of  such  nature  that  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  Stat<*  to  obtain  supervisors  bettfr  than  those  con- 
templated by  the  pre.seribed  ininiimim  qualifications. 
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Selection  of  teachers  with  reference  to  their  health  and  plivsical 
fitness  IS  all  very  well,  but  it  is  placin^^  the  cart  before  the  horse 
unleKs  the  student  knows  that  he  will  be  chosen  upon  this  basis  and 
ha-  been  duly  prepared  uccordinjrly  at  the  beginnin«i  of  his  training 
course.  It  IS  certainly  unfair  to  allow  candidates  for  the  profession 
to  spend  two  years  in  training  for  work  for  which,  at  the  end  of 

their  course,  they  will  find  themselves  disqualified  by  physical 
dihability.  ^ ^ 

If  the  health  of  the  child  is  the  first  consideration  in  education, 
It  becomes  incumbent  on  the  U-aining  school  that  the  teacher  liave 
personal  e.xiierience  of  all  the  efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the 
phy.sical  well-being  of  the  child.  The  teacher  should  be  the  hierfi 
priest  of  health  work  in  this  country  and  needs  preparation  accord- 
lOLrly  lor  this  high  calling. 

It  is  no  more  than  logical  that  the  Stafe  department  should  require 
that  the  applicant  for  entrance  to  the  training  school  be  phvsicallv 
fit.  in  a very  broad  sense,  for  the  business  of  teaching.  He' should 
have  a thorough  e.xamination  by  a physic-inn  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment and  responsible  to  the  institution  in  which  the  student  will 
train.  If  the  applicant  ha.s  such  defects  or  diseases  ns  are  certain  to 
iini|t  him  for  the  work  of  teaching  he  should  be  refused  admittance. 
If  he  is  found  to  have  defects  or  diseases  which  can  be  remedied 
(defective  vi.sioh,  carious  teeth,  and  the  like)  he  should  be  placed  on 
probation  for  a j)eriod.  and  if  the  condition  is  not  corrected  he  should 
bo  .hopped  from  the  school.  The  States  have,  the  right  to  say  who 
shall  enter  their  publicly  supported  training  schools  and  at  least  one 
of  them  (Connecticut)  has  set  tins  standard  for  all  its  teacher-train- 
ing normal  schools.  With  the  present  surplus  of  teachers  in  Utah 
we  see  no  reason  why  such  a regulation  can  not  be  put  in  operation 
to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

The  applicant  having  been  found  fit  for  the  business  of  teaching, 
thesuliject  of  personal  health  should  be  emphasized  and  made  i)rac-' 
ticiil  throughout  the  training  cour.se,  and  adequate  instruction  in 
health  e.xamination.  health  in.«rtruction,  and  physical  training  given. 
Excellent  work  along  these  lines  is  being  done  in  the  teacher-t raining 
schools  of  Utah  in  the  time  allowed,  but  this  is  too  brief.  Moreover, 
with  more  time,  courses  in  the  practical  application  of  the  theory 
tiiight  should  be  given  in  large  part  under  tho.se  who  furnish  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  of  health  examination  and  healtli  m.struction. 

The  State  department  should  require  of  all  teachers  in  training 
that  they  have  at  least  two  hours  a week  throughout  the  two  years 
of  their  special  training  devoted  to  personal  hygiene,  school  hy^^ene. 
health  examination,  and  health  teaching,  including  adequate  practice 
in  both  examinations  and  teaching,  and  three  hours  a week  through- 
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out  these  two  years  should  be  pivon  to  physical  education.  The 
time  suggested  for  physical  education  is  not  more  than  should  he 
offered  any  colle*re  student  in  any  course  and  the  teacher  in  training 
should  spend  part  of  this  time  in  the  practice  of  teachinj^'this  sub- 
ject. At  the  present  time  only  four  hours  a week  for  one  term  is 
devoted  to  health  examination  and  health  education,  which  is  cer- 
tainly insufficient  for  more  than  the  theory  of  the  subject. 

Major  courses  for  .special  teachers  of  health  education  or  physical 
education  are  offered  in  the  institutions  of  the  State,  and,  as  out- 
lined in  the  bulletins,  they  are  e.xcellent  in  content,  and  in  line  with 
the  recent  tendency  to  the  production  of. teachers  better  versed  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  and  in  methods  of  teaching  the.se  subjects. 

With  the  preparation  in  physical  activities  now  derived  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  less  time  need  be  spent  on  thisssubject 
in  special  courses,  and  more  time  and  care  can  he  given  to  the  turn 
ingout  of  teachers  who  know  something  more  than  gymnastics,  danc 
ing,  and  athletics. 

The  summer  coil r.se.s  in  hygiene  and  physical  education  otfored  by 
the  university  and  coilegehave  attracted  a large  number  of  students, 
under-graduate  and  graduate,  1'he  additions  to  the  regular  faculty 
of  widely  known  persons  from  other  parts  of  the  country  is  doubt- 
less a stimulus,  but  in  this  day  and  generation  no  one  has  a monopoly 
of  information  or  inspiration  on  these  subjects,  and  it  miglit  lie 
wiser  to  pay  more  for  resident  inembers  of  the  faculty  of  siillicient 
ability  to  serve  as  drawing  cards  for  the  schools.  These  should  In* 
encouraged  to  keep  in  touch  with  progress  in  their  special  work  hy 
allowance  of  time  and  funds  for  visiting  other  institutions. 

In  further  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  department  of 
education  for  the  public-school  system  of  the  State  the  commission 
has  in  another  place  recommended  that  the  function  of  certification 
be  lodged  exclusively  in  the  State  department  of  education  and  ha.<? 
provided  in  proposed  organization  of  the  department  for  person- 
nel properly  qualilied  to  attend  to  this  work.  At  the  present  time 
the  State  university  by  law  is  permitted  to  certify  graduates  of  its 
teacher- training  courses.  The  same  privilege  i.s  not  extended  to  the 
agricultural  college.  In  order  that  certification  may  be  vestcil  solely 
in  the  SfUte  department  of  education,  the  commission  recommends 
that  this  privilege  be  removed  from  the  State  university. 

Several  private  institutions  of  Utah,  as  well  as  the  two  State 
supported  ones,  prepare  teachers  for  service  in  the  State.  The 
courses  of  these  institutions  will,  naturally,  be  designed  tb  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  department  of  education  if  they  expect 
their  teachers  to  receive  certification.  However,  formal  compliance 
with  the  regulations  may  range  from  mere  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
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the  law  to  sincere  .ittempts  to  conform  to  its  spirit  ami  purposo. 
All  institutions,  therefore,  includin;;  tlie  State-supported  ones,  wliielt 
desire  that  their  prospective  teachers  receive  certilication  from  the 
State  department  upon  the  basis  of  ^^raduatioii  from  their  teacher 
frainino;  courses  should  be  subject  to  thoroufrb  and  freipient  exami- 
nation and  inspection  by  the  State  department  of  education.  .Suth 
inspection  may  well  cover  the  character  ami  enntent  of  instnietion 
and  examination  of  facilitie.s.  such  as  the  library  and  the  laboratorie> 
available  for  tcachc^traininj:.  In  addition  it  .should  be  possible  for 
the  .State  Department,  if  it  cares  to  do  .so  at  any  time,  further  t.. 
test  the  product  of  the  approved  tcacher-truinin*r  a<reiicies  of  the 
State  liy  examination  or  by  such  other  means  ns  niav  seem  advisable 
('lejirly  the  oblijration  of  (he  State-.siipported  inst  hut  ions  of  hiirhei 
leurnin^^  docs  not  stop  with  cooperation  in  trninin^r  (o  meet  the  mim- 
mum  recpiirements  foe  certiHcation.  They  .should  liohrilliemsolves 
constantly  at  the  service  of  the  .State  department  and  its  research 
afrency  in  carrying  on  inve.stigations  into  .specific  conditions  in  the 
State  and  researches  in  the  general  field  of  educational  tlieorv  and 
practice.  Nor  should  their  own  work  of  instruction  bo  delimited 
either  in  simpe  or  quality  hy  such  minimum  requirements  as  mav  he 
•sot  lip.  If  the  teaeher-training  work  of  the  Uso  in.stitiitions  is  to 
MTve  (be  State  e.liicahonal  sy.stern  in  the  wide.st  .son.se,  it  will  b,. 
desirable  for  them  to  go  at  many  points  beyond  the  minimum 
reqmrement.s  set  up  and  to  incliido  more  than  is  nccossarv  to  enable 
students  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  If  they  are  io  perform' 
their  fullest  function  of  educational  leadership,  it  will  l>e  neces 
sary  for  them  in  addition  to  initiate  researches  and  experiments 
without  reference  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  re.soan  li  aoonev  set 
lip  III  the  .State  department.  ^ 

TRAINING  IN  SERVICK 

Karly  in  the  history  <.f  agri.uKural  e.Meiision  it  hai)pened  fre- 
quently that  (he  specialists  of  (he  hind-gninl  ,„|Iogo  entered  the 
territory  of  the  county  agent  charged  with  (he  carrying  on  >»f  the 
e.x  ens, on  program  with<M.t  the  knowic.lgc  of  the  co.intv  agent,  and 
held  meetings  and  promoted  work  in  (heir  .specialty  in  other  ways 
«hi.h  were  in  no  way  related  to  and  which  in  no  respect  coii- 
inl, uted  to  tlie  program  of  the  county  agent.  This  condition  has 
in  large  part  been  oorrectod  in  all  the  States  through  lietter  organi- 
zation and  understanding.  It  is. mentioned  here  as  an  example  of 
he  kind  of  abuse  that  .still  exist^^  to  .some  extent  in  Utah  in  connoc- 
lon  with  training  of  teachers  in  service.  It  is  sound  theory  that 
S ate  and  county  sc  hool  administrative  officials  are  primarily  resinm- 
Mb  e for  the  guidance  and  training  of  their  teachers  while  employed  • 
in  their  .schools.  The  experts  and  (rained  men  of  (he  unirersity  and 
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the  agricultural  college,  through  the  extension  service  or  through 
the  schools  of  education^  should  offer  their  advice  and  assistance 
to  State  and  county  school  ollicials  in  planning  service  training. 
Great  cure  shoidd  be  exercised,  however,  that  tlicir  aid  is  cooper- 
ative and  not  competitive.  The  university  and  the  agricidtural  col- 
lege .should  take  an  active  interest  in  helping  the  superintendent  to 
plan  his  teacher  training  anil  should  hold  themselves  ready  to  offer 
for  him  such  courses  as  will  in  his  opinion  best  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  his  schools.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  courses 
in  teacher  training  otfered  throuirh  extension  be  planned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  logal  and  State  school  officials  and  that  they  be  otlered 
only  when  their  consent  and  approvpl  have  been  secured. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  appears  that  in  the  past  the  extension 
services  of  tl  e two  institutions  have  sometimes  de.signated  local 
superintende  (ts  and  principals  ns  instructors  in  the  university  or 
trie  ngricultu.al  college,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  carry  on  extension 
courses  among  the  superintendents  own  teachers.  In  some  in- 
stances it  appeared  to  the  commission  that  this  led  to  undue  pressure 
to  enroll  in  the  (jxtension  courses  of  the  institution  and  that  some- 
times also  sufficient  care  was  not  e.xeroised  to  insure  that  the  ijualili- 
cations  of  the  school  official  designated  to  act  as  instructor  were 
eipial  to  those  of  the  professor  who  onlinarily  carries  on  the  resiA 
dent  work  of  the  same  type.  No  doubt  it  i.^  permissible  to  desig- 
nate ns  extension  ins^^tors  qualified  persons  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  staff  of  the  institution,  hut  bccatise  of  the 
great  likelihood  that  this  will  lead  to  abuses  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases  should  local  school 
officials  be  designated  for  this  purpose. 

The  agricultural  college  is  by  law  permitted  at  present  to  give, 
courses  in  pedagogy  but  is  not  permitted  to  give  degrees  in  edu<»- 
tion.  The  State  normal  school  is  a part  of  the  university,  speciti-. 
cally  so  designated  by  law,  and  the  university  conducts  courses  in  I 
education  as  a State  normal  school  and  grants  degrees  in  its  school 
of  education.  Ip  view  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  agricultural 
college  to  the  rural  life  and  interests  of  the  State  and  in  view  of  its 
special  fitness  for  certain  aspects  of  teacher-training  work  the  com- 
mission recommends  that  the  present  legal  restrictions  with  refer- 
ence to  teacher  training  be  removed  and  that  the  agricultural  col- 
lege develop  teacher  training  as  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
college,  especially  in  those  lines  closely  related  to  its  peculiar  char- 
acter as  a land-grant  institution.  Detailed  recommendations  In 
regard  to  the  lines  of  this  work  which  the  agricultural  college,  iii 
the  opinion  of  the  survey  commission,  should  undertake  and  some- 
thing in  regard  to  methods  of  handling  certain  of  its  problems  will 
be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  agricultural  college. 
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1 1)0  cutfllo^uG  of  tin  institution  is  filvvuys  one  ftiirly  reliuble  iiicons 
of  obtaining  an  impression  of  its  purposes  and  work.  When  a 
prosiH'ctive  student  examines  a college  catalogue  he  does  it  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  he  has  to  do  to  enter,  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost  him  to  attend  the  institution,  and  whether  the 
institution  offers  the  work  that  he  wishes.  The  catalogue  of  the 
I niversity  of  Utah  is  clear  and  businesslike  in  its  organization  and 
method  of  presenting  information  and  with  few  cxcejitions  serves 
the  1)111  poses  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  order,  however,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  student  can  dei>end  ui)on  the  information  given 
by  the  catalogue  in  regard  to  the  courses  offered,  information  was 
compiled  to  show  tlie  number  of  terms'  work  actually  given  in 
the  number  of  alternate  terms  of  work  which  the  catalogue 
plainly  indicated  were  not  to  be  given  in  1024-25,  and  the  number 
of  terms  of  work  whi<  h in  fact  were  not  given  during  1025,  although 
the  catalogue  would  lead  the  student  to  e.xpect  that  this  work  was 
to  be  given.  This  inquiry  showetl  that  the  catalogue  listed  1,074 
terms  of  work,  of  which  100  were  plainly  marked  “not  available 
in  1024-25.”  Of  the  remaining  005  terms  of  work  listed.  144,  or 
appro.ximately  15  per  ceni,  were  not  given.  In  the — 

I iiK'tit  oi  .1  of  the  tia  l(Tni.s.  nr  l.'l  per  ct'iil.  were  not  Riven. 

Depiudnent  of  er.KinooriiiR.  .aOof  the  IlH  icrms.  or  24  [ror  cent,  were  not  plveii. 
nepartmont  of  e.lm  nlion.  ](i  of  the  terms,  <.r  27  \M>r  cent,  were  not  given. 

. Department  of  hypiene,  4 of  Uie  13  terms,  or  .30  per  cent.  w<>re  not  Riven. 
Deparlmciit  ..f  im-(allnrR.v,  7 of  ilu*  2;t  lerm.s.  or  ;M)  jx-r  cent,  were  not  Riven, 

D.  piirtmcrn  of  pliysic.s  o of  the  17  terms,  or  :5.'>  |H?r  cent,  were  ii(»t  Riven 
Department  of  pimi  niac.v.  12  of  t!ie  33  terms,  or  .30  imt  etMit.  were  no't  Riven. 

D.'parlincnt  of  niomip  and  millinp.  « of  the  H terms,  or  43  per  eent.  were  not 
given.  — 

Di'partment  of  German,  10  of  Ihe  35  terms,  or  45  per  cent,  were  not  Riven. 

1>.  pnriniont  of  minlnp  and  inefallurpicnl  resoan  h.  3 of  Ute  0 terms.  ,"r  .50  ix-r 
cent,  wj*re  not  piven. 

Department  of  Western  hi.«tory,  U of  the  14  terms,  or  (Vt  per  enil  were  not 
given. 

It  is  realized  that  in  si-veiai  instances  courses  were  not  given 
because  the  ilemand  for  them  was  not  suffieient  to  justify  organ'izing 
tire  ela.sse.s.  In  one  or  two  other  case.s  it  is  believed  (hat  rradju.st- 
ments  within  the  f.aetilty  hy  reason  of  ah.sence  or  shortage  made 
omis.si<m  nece.ssary.  However,  it  would  %scem  l>etter  to  organize' 
coiir.ses  upon  tiemand  ivithout  previous  proini.se  rather  than  (o^tiake 
ppum.ses  which  perhaps  a few  students  will  nccept'upon  thvir  face 
value,  only  to  find  the  worlfiiot  actually  uvailahh*  to  them. 

In  this  connection  the  folIo\ying  intcre.sling  table  was  prepuixal  at 
the  roipiest  of  the  survey  commission,  .showing  the  numher  of  classes 
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in  the  various  departments  with  from  1 to  5 students,  with  from 
d to  10  students.  11  to  20  stm^ents,  and  so  on 

Tahi  E 17. — EwoUment  hy  clanxea  in  the  university 


f AlUunni  quarter,  U>25-20] 


Stud  It'S 


I 


AnatO’ny „ 

Art  . 

Itaclunoloi^y 

Hulmiy 

Bikiiiu'ss 

r»icnii.sir>  . 

Kconomirs  ....  . . 

EducaUnn 

En^ili.'^h 

Fronoh  . . . ' 

<iCOlOii>  . . 

Oenivm. 

OrtH?k  ... 

Uistury 

Hoiiic  «M  onomif?>  .• 

iIVKUMu-  .... 

Latin 

Law 

M alhrmutic-s. 

MctollurKy 

Militikr.v  sciviKr  and  lut  lifa 

MiniTfiioicy.. . 

Mining  . ...  • 

M asic  I 

Natural  scMoiuv 

Pharmary | 

Philosophy  I 

PhysKMil  diagnosis  ’ 

PhyslcdloducalimKhygirnr)  ; 

Phyaical  fducalioii  — j 

Physitt* I 

Physiology i 

PolilU  al  scieruc  . 1 

Psychology  ..  .. 

Put>Iic speaking  . 

Shop 

Social  history 

Sociology 

Spanish  . 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  durinj;  the  autumn  quarter  1D2.V20, 
08  classes  were  conducted  with  from  only  I to  5 students.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  chart  shows  that  90  cla.sses  with  an  enrollment  of 
40  or  more  were  conducted.  Forty^  these  clus-ses  had  an  enrollment 
of  over  70.  This  is  an  exce.ssive  nnnd)er  of  larfje  classes.  It  would 
seem  that  some  adju.stment  here  might  he  po.s.sible.  Fifteen  depart- 
ments showed  one  or  more  classes  in  the  extremely  small  and  in  the 
extremely  large  grouping,  i.  e,,  15  departments  had  classes  with  from 
1 to  5 students  only,  and  at  the  same  tim^ad  one  or  more  classes 
with  71  or  more  stmlentfi.  Of  the  15.departments  the  department  of 
physical  educat  ion  and  the  department  of  Inilitary  science  and  tac- 
tics should  prohahly  bo  excluded,  since,  large  c.Ia.sse.s  tre  justified  in 
these  two  cases. 

TEACHING  LOAD  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

Table  17  shows  that  of  83  instructors  checked  during  the  year 
1924-25,  33  were  carrying  a load  of  more  than  400  student  clock- 
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hours.  A student  clock-hour  is  the,in.struction  of  one  student  for  one 
hour.  A schedule  of  15  hours  per  week  in  tlie  cla^rooni  isi  roj^arrled 
as  a normal  schedule  for  an  instructor.  The  national  committee  on 
standai'ds  states;  “^Icuchinj^  schedules  exceedinj;  10  liours  jjer  week 
|)cr.  instructor  or  classes  (exclusive  of  lectures)  Or  more  than  30 
students  should  be  interpreted  as  endangering  educational  elliciericy.” 
Upon  the  basis  of  the.se  standard’s  it  is  apparent  that  on  the  average 
a full  schedule  should  give  an  instructor  not  much  in  excess  of  300 
siiidcnt  clock-hours.  Yet  in  the  University  of  Utah  in  1924-25,  24 
instructors  had  schedules  h)  exces.s  of  500  hours;  8 had  schedules  in 
excess  of  1,000  hours.  Nor’was  it  in  subjects  in  which  the  lecture 
method  might  be  presumed  to  account  for  this  large  schedule  of 
student  clock-hours  that  the  greatest  load  was  found  placed  upon 
mstructors.  In  engineering  five  instructors  had  loads  in  excess  of 
r)00  hours  and  three  of  them  in  excess  of  1,000.  It  would  be  well  to 
consider  carefully  the  matter  of  so  increasing  the  instructing  per- 
sonnel of  the  university  that  the  load  of  certain  instructors  may  be 
materially  reduced. 

Taiu.k  l.s. — Studtni  clock-hour  loads  of  innlructort 
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SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  UTAH 
UNIVERSITY  PLANT 


Consiclcruble  complaint  was  heard  at  the  university  in  refiiird  to 
its  cramped  and  restricted  plant.  This  complaint  appears  to  be 
justified  with  reference  to  several  mutters. 

There  is  no -provision  for  an  infirmary.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  an  institution  of  the  sizfe  and  standin*:  of  the  linlv^ersity 
of  Utah  should  not  make  adequate  provision  for  an  infirmary.  It 
would  seem  that  a mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  none  is  in  e.\ist- 
ence  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  that  provision  be  made  for  it. 

The  university's  present  auditorium  will  nccomimwlate  fewer  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  students  of  the  university.  The  advantages  to  an 
institution  of  assemblies  which  bring  t(»gether  all  or  a huge  pro- 
portion of  the  student  body  are  admitted  everywhere.  PiVvi.sion 
should  be  made  for  an  auditorium  which  will  accommodate  at  least 
half  of  the  students  of  the  institution. 

The  gymnasium  was  doubtless  adequate  in  its  day,  but  with  new 
needs  it  has  grown,  by  sundry  additions  and  alterations,  into  an  ill- 
arranged,  rambling  structure  which  is  anything  but  a model  of  what 
a university  house  of  health  slu-uld  be.  With  changes  reconily  made, 
the  faculty  will  be  relieved  from  cramped  (piartcrs  and  the  e.\amimi> 
tion  and  treatment  rooms  will  be  more  suitable.  These  improve- 
ments, however,  do  not  make  the  building  ail  that  is  to  bo  desired. 
The  rooms  for  class  c.xercisi*  arc  commodious,  but  they  are  not  br'iglit 
and  cheerful.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  women's  gyitmasium, 
which  could  be  made  at  least  a hundred  ])er  (^t  more  inviting  by 
.suitable  color  cliangos  in  the  walls  ami  ceiling.  The  Imtliroom  and 
showers  for  the  girls  should  be  put  ’ito  condition  conforming  to 
modern  practice  in  order  to  insure  respect  fm’  modcjdv  and  privacy 
whi<‘h  it  is  difficu.lt  to  maintain  under  present  coiidiW)ns. 

The  facilities  for  out-of-door  exercise  arc  ample  an<l  arc  Ix'ing 
developed  for  use  of  the  general  student  body  ns  well  as  for  the 
favored  athletic  few.  There  is  need  for  more  tennis  courts ^nd  other 
improvements  of  this  nature. 

It -is  very  desirable  that  improved  library  accommodation  be  pro- 
vided. At  present  the  main  library  is  housfed  in  the  Park  Building, 
and  three  other  buildings  contain  .special  collections,  Tlie  total  space 
qsed  is  16,195  square  feet.  Adjustment  in  the  use  of  existing  build- 
ings, to  provide  suitable  additional  space  for  library  uses,  scorns 
difficult  and  at  bo.st  largely  a makeshift  which  should  be  endured 
only  until  such  time  ns  private  benevolence  or  ^te  appropriationa 
furnish  funds  for  the  erection  of  a building  architecturally  and 
practically  worthy  of  the  library  of  a great  university.  ‘ 

Complaints  with  reference  tq  crowding  of  classrooms  led  to  a 
direct  investigation  of  thes^  ntatters.  It, was  found  that  there  are 
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avniliibic  in  tlie  iiniversil^  T-.r.O.')  square  feet  of  classroom  and 
Ial)orutoi-y  space,  with  sr.  enr  llment  of  2.440.  This  •rave,  in  1924-2.'i, 
almost  30  s<]iiare  feet  of  cla  srooin  and  laboratory  space  per  student. 
These  li«r,jros  are  of  little  importance,  since  they  a.ssunic.  that  all 
stmlents  would  be  usin;i?  the  .space  at  one  time.  If  this  were  the  case, 
approximately  four  liours  a day  would  be  .snilicient  to  handle  all 
of  the  cbis.ses.  More  detailed  residt.s  of  this  investi^iation  of  the 
use  of  classroom  and  laboratory  space  are  shown  by  the  following 
table;  * . 

Taiu  e Ift. — l He  of  rlasHroom  and  laboratory  apace,  192i-lOS5 
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It  i.s  assumed  that  normal  use  of  a classroom  is  30  houfs  per 
week,  i.  c.,  G hours  a day  for  a period  of  5 days.  Upon  the  basis 

of  a 30-hour  normal  use,  the  5Q  rooms  covered  by  the  tabulation  are, 
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flo  far  «s  as  time  is  concerned,  used  only  about  60  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity. In  other  words,  the  average  use  of  each  classroom  is  only  18 
hours  per  week.  Thirty  hours  normal  use  per  week  is  a very  low 
standar^  of  room  employment,  since  Saturdays  are  available  and 
the  school  day  may  extend  from  8.:U)  to  5.30,  eifrlit  hours,  with  one 
hour  out  for  lunch,  if  it  is  really  desired. to  organize  the  work  to 
make  complete  use  of  the  plant.  Upon  such  revised  .scheduling  it 
should  be  possible  to  use  each  room  to  a much  larger  extent  than 
is  the  case  at  present.  It  was  stated,  however,  in  objection  to 
rescheduling  classes  to  take  advantage  of  Saturday  moiming  and  of 
afternoon  hours  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  week,  that  stiulents 
will  not  attend  late  afternoon  and  Saturday  classes,  and  that  the 
facidty  does  not  like  to  have  classes  at  these  hours.  It  seems  im- 
probable that  any  very  strenuous^objection  would  be  ])resentcil  by 
faculty  nienibor.s  prm\ded  factdty  schedules  are  anangetl  so  that 
they  arc  reasonably  compact.  The  objection  of  students  may  well 
be  overcome  by  scheduling  the  recpiired  and  important  i“o;irses  at 
the  bours  that  are  now  looked  upon  as  *'*  oil'  ” hours. 

The  previous  table  shows  that  (IK  classes  have  .5  or  less  students-. 
It  may  be  ns.suined  that  half  of  these  classes  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other should  be  continued  for  this  small  number  of  students.  If. 
however.  34  of  (he.se  small  classes  should  be- abolished,  room  space 
made  available  woiild  provide  a very  substantial  leeway.  It  is  true, 
howevei^  that  some  of  the  large  classes  included  in  the  same  table 
might  prolitably  be  broken  into  smaller  sections  and  take  up  any 
slack  caused  by  abolition  of  the  extremely  .small  groups. 

Although  it  is  a matter  of  relatively  minor  importance  and  no 
detailed  check  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  dist)rder, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  univer.sitv 
plant  with  reference  to  its  housekeeping.  The  commission  got  the 
impression  that  the  caretaking  of  the  tiniversity  plant  was  father 
slipshod  and  careles.s  in  some  respects.  Storage  rooms  and  base- 
ment rooms,  which  came  under  the  observation  of  the  commission 
in  .several  instances,  seemed  to  be  disorderly  and  the  storage  of 
materials  unsystematized.  The  impression  was  created  that  perhaps 
equipment  and  material  were  allowe<l  to  deteriorate  and  might  in 
some  instances  be  so  carelessly  accounted  for  that  waste  might 
lesult.  The  proposal  made  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  university 
for  1922-24,  that  a stores  and  receiving  <lepartment  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  purchasing  agent  ho  estnblishctl.  wotild  seem 
to  be  a method  of  insuring  a more  careful  check,  especially  if  siuh 
a department  were  organized  to  include  a section  whose  function 
was  the  salvage  of  materials  and  equipment. 
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It  seemed  to  the  survey  commission  (hat  the  load  placed  upon  the 
president  of  the  university  is  excessive.  The  attention  which  he  is 
eoinpellorl  to  «riye  to  numerous  details  which  mijrht  be  attended  to 
by  other  members  of  (he  luniversih-  staff  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  ,.Mvo  the  de^^ree  of  thOujVht  to  the  broader  problems  of  the  univer- 
sity and  of  hr^her  education  in  the  State  which  should  be  his  chief 
coiKiei  n.  This  condition  wtfr  not  due  to  lack  of  machinerv  or  to  the 
unoriranized  condition  of  (he  institution.  It  appeared  to  the  com- 
missi..n to  lie  due  in  larjre  part  to  the  fact  that  this  organization 
was  (levi  ed  for  protective  rather  than  for  operating  purposes, 

^ In  hnef,  the  a<rencies  for  administration  set  up  bv  the  rules.’ laws, 
and  iviriilations  of  the  university  provide  under  the'l.oard  of  rejrents 
foi  i:i  administrative  officers,  including  the  7 deans  or  directors  of 
the  major  dirnsinns  of  the  unixersity.  The  president  and  the  deans 
or  directois  of  the  schools  and  (he  secretarv  of  the  board  of  recants 
c.ioiiitMe  the  dean's  council,  which  is  intended  to  aet  in  the  capacity 
of  adviMT  to  (he  president.  It  is  charged  with  routine  administra- 
tion and  has  jun.sdiction  in  all  matters  of  discipline. 

Kacli  dean  of  a school  is  also  head  of  a departtnont.  '^lore  are 
in  ilie  university  ;U)  departments  of  instruction  and  investigation. 
I'Ik'sc  (leinitments  are  larfrely  autonomous.  In  numerous  instances 
(hey  are  not  directly  responsible  by  (rroup.s  to  the  deans  of  school,  hut 
each  head  of  a department  deals  directly  with  the  president  with 
reference  to  matters  of  his  department.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  department  and  repre- 
sent dm  department  in  all  felation.ships  with  other  university  author- 
ities, with  the  students,  and  with  the  public.  However,  they  do  deal 
. with  the  (lean  or  director  of  the  school  in  niatteVs  alfecting  the  special 
iiUcK'sts  of  (he  school.  Since  a single  department  Inav  serve  two  or 
more  -chnols,  the  re  ponsil.ilitj^of  the  deiin  of  the  school  for  dopart- 
mental  matters  and  the  cooperation  of  the  department  with  the 
schools  concerned  nre.lar^-  matters  of  personal  ability  to  manam' 
such  rolationship.s.  Tht^Tis  little  authority  and  no  chain  of 
responsibility  in  which  the  deans  of  the  schools  are  important  links. 

Since  deans  of  .schools  arc  al.so  heads  of  department.s.  there  is  some 
tendency  perhaps  to  look  upon  the  deans’  council  as  "ivin"  the<e 
deans  an  undue  advanta-e  in  pres-sin-  (he  claims  of  their  depaH- 
ments.  In  fact,  it  is  fejt  that  the  deans  repre.sont  their  departments 
even  more  than  they  do  the  schools  in  which  (heir  departments  are 
niemher.s.  The  dean  is  the  e.xecutive  officer  of  the  school  over  which 
he  exercises  supervision,  and  he  presides  over  meetings  of  the  .school 
faculty.  Tlie  extreme  independence  of  the  departments,  however 
roake.s  it  impossible  for  the  deans  of  (he  schools  to  take  from  the 
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president  iimny  of  the  bunions  of  a<lminis(rution  which  sliould  prop- 
erly be  theirs.  i 

'J'he  conunis.'ion  recoiuiiieiid.s  that  each  department  be  responsible 
to  and  function  throiijih  the  dean  of  a .school.  'I'his  may  be  done  i 
without  intei-feicnce  with  the  service  function.s  of,  a department  to 
sc’hool.s  other  than  that  to  which  it  belongs.  I'mler  this  arrance- 
nient  the  commission  recommends  that  the  bnditet  of  the  university 
be  made  by  n uniform  process  of  rexjucst.s  from  the  department  heads 
thioiijth  the  deans  to  the  president. 

At  no  point  lines  the  dillieult  position  of  the  |)iesident  come  more 
into  evidence  than  in  the  orn;ani/.ution  and  functions  of  the  adminis- 
trative council.  The  adininistiativc  council  is  made  up  of  the  presi- 
dent and  deans  or  directors  of  the  schools,  ex  oflicio,  and  a riumbiT  of 
members  elected  by  the  universit^v  faculty  by  .secri't  laillot  in  e\ces.s 
of  the  ex  olHcio  members.  The  administrative  council  has  access  to 
the  minutes  of  the  board  of  regents  and  it  is  “ the  direct  medium  of 
coimniinication ‘between  the  university  faculty  and  the  boaid  of  re- 
gents."’ The  president  is  rtK^uired  to  inform  the  council  of  i>ro- 
po-sed  new  appointments,  removals,  resignations,  or  chan^'es  in  rank 
of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  council  is  expected  to  up- 
))rove  or  disa])juove  the  action  proposed  by  the  pre.sident.  In  every 
case  the  council  is  required  to  tran.smit  it-s  view.s  promptly  to  the 
faculty  relations  committee  of  the  board  of  regents.  Any  dilfor- 
' ences  ari.sing  between  meml>er8  the  faculty  or  between  the  presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  faculty,  or  between  the  president  ajid  any 
member  of  the  university  staff,  may  be  referred  by  those  conceiued 
to  the  administrative  council,  in  which  event  the  council  has  full 
right  to  investigate  the  matters  in  question,  and  if  thought  be^it  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  board  of  regents  through  its  com- 
mittee on  faculty  relations. 

The  council  m' njion  Ilx  own  Inltiallvc  conniiltT  any  ]>r«»Mcin  of  untvcrnlt" 
mlniinlstrntioii  or  of  the  relation  of  the  fncnlly  iiienilx'iH  to  tin*  suite,  or  any 
mutter  concornliiR  the  welfare  of  the  university  and  shall  trunamit  copies  of  all 
KUih  (li'Iil)crii(ionK  to  the  faculty  relnlhms  foiiuiiitirc,  • * • It  is  iil!>o 

within  the  jirovincc  of  the  ndmiiilstratlvc  council  to  proiio.sc  to  the  faculty  re- 
lations coininittoo  ninendments  or  additions  to  tin*  roirnnis’  n'!;ulalioiH  for  the 
government  of  tlio  University  of  Utaji. 

In  other  words,  the  organization  of  the  admini.drative  coiincil 
subjects  the  president  at  all  times  to  the  supervision  of  a group  of 
Iiis  faculty.  It  makes  it  jto.ssihlc  for  any  disgruntled  member  of  the 
faculty  to  bring  the  pn'.sident  before  a body  of  his  own  fnotilty  for 
investigation  and  recommendation  of  judgment. 

The  commission  is  fully  aware  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
a democratic  tone  in  university  and  college  administration.*  It  Ixi- 
lieves  thoroughly  in  securing  the  intere.st  of  the  university  staff  in 
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the  affairs  and  administration  of  the  institution  by  which  they  are 
employed.  It  doubts,  ho\ve\er.  whether  any  president  should  l>o 
called  upon  to  accept  the  responsibilities  and  to  cany  out  the 
duties  of  his  office  under  conditions  such  as  those  which  prevail  at 
the-  I'niversity  of  I'tah. 

Ilistoi ically,  the  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  administrative 
council  is  evident.  Historically,  also,  it  has  been  .shown  from  the 
bc^innincf  that  the  e.xorcise  of  its  functions  has  hamperexi  tho  ad- 
Diinisti  at  ion,  increa.se<l  its  difficulties,  anrl  failed  to  promote  a demo- 
cratic attitude  towar<l  the  institution.  Its  innuepre  has  l>een  that 
of  pioinotin^  contention  and  fear.  The  primary  purpose  of  its  crea- 
tion, the  insurance  of  a fair  hearing  and  consideration  in  case  of 
a di.sTiii.Msal  or  thrcatencfl  disinis.tal,  may  U'  accomplished  without 
an  orjranization  winch  is  irresponsible. 

The  commis.Hon  recommends,  thereforo.  that  th»^  administrative 
cotincil  1)0  aholishc<l.  If  rocon>mcnds  further  that  its  functions  in 
ccrieral  he  .issu’mofl  by  the  deans'  council,  to  which  the  freneral  fac- 
ulty shoidd  be  permitted  t<»  elect  fnun  its  own  number  two  addi- 
tional persons  who,  with  the  apjSroval  of  the  pre.sident.  may  serve 
as  members  of  the  denns’  council.  The  function  of  the  council, 
however,  should  bo  advisory.  The  rommission  recommends  further 
that  the  full  prof.-ssors  ^ the  fanilly  con.stitute  a .senate  before 
wliieli  matters  of  ^rcneral  policy  and  of  dismi.ssals  may  he  hrou<rh(. 

It  IS  inconceivable  to  (he  commi.ssion  th.nt  nnv  organization'' he 
permitted  to  carry  on  in  tho  university  which  shall  pass  over  or 
around  the  president  in  dealing  with  the  hoard  of  ro.'onts  \H 
oominiinications  from  any  members  of  the  faculty  or  or^ranization 
within  the  university  to  the  board  of  rofronts  should  l)o  through  the 
prositlent  of  tho  university.  ^ 

I nder  the  propo.sed  reorpaiiizaf ion  the  committee  recommends 
th.at  the  heads  ..f  the  departments  and  the  deans  of  schools  initiate 
appointments,  and  that  the  proj#ident  make  all  nominations  for 
positions  on  the  faculty  direct  to  the  boanl  of  re-ents.  after  consul- 
tation with  the  deans  and  with  the  heads  of  depurtmenLs  dircctlv 
concerned.  ^ 

In  this  connection  the  matter  of  tenure  mav  well  he  discussed 
Under  present  rejrulations,  “after  three  years  of  satisfactory  service 
all  members  of  the  university  staff  are  considered  permanent,  pro- 
vided their  service  is  still  needed  and  continues  satisfactory  and 
provided  also  that  funds  remain  axTiilable.  The  appointments'  of  all 
other  members  of  the  university  shall  be  made  or  renewed 
winualJy,  except  that  appointments  to  professorships  may  be  made 
or  two  years.”  The  .statutes  of  the  State,  section  5580  (2300),  pro- 
vide that  “All  contracts  hereafter  made  with  prof<?^rs,  instructors, 
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or  employees,  whether  of  a definite  or  indefinite  time,  shall  be  subject 
to  termination  at  the  will  of  the  board,  or  of  its  executive  committee,  | 
if  the  board  be  i\ot  in  session,  when  the  interests  of  the  university 
so  require.”  A chairman  of  the  board  of  regents  has  in  the  past 
taken  the  ground  that  all  members  of  the  faculty  must  be  reapj)ointed 
every  year.  This  position  re.sts  upon  a legal  opinion  that  a contract 
can  not  be  entered  into  by  the  board  for  a period  longer  than  a 
year.  Although  this  technical  interpretation  has  not  operated  to 
prevent  continuous  tenure  of  educational  officials  during  good  be- 
havior, outside  men  have  hesitated  to  accept  employment,  since  they 
have  no  .sufficient  a.ssurance  that  the  right  to  refuse  reelection  mav 
not  be  exercised  arbitrarily. 

If  in  fact,  the  law  places  thi.s  rc.striction  upon  the  right  of  con- 
tract, and  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  matter,  it  should 
be  modified  .to  permit  longer  periods  of  contract  in  the  case  of 
the  presidents  and  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  both  the  iinivcr.^ity 
and  agricultural  college  of  the  rank  of  associate  professor  and  above. 

The  university  regulations  now*  ojierate  to  provide  permanent 
tenure  for  all  members  of  the  faculty  after  three  years  of  .service, 
even  though  there  may  exist  n legal  necessity  of  annual  election. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  survey  commission  it  is  advisable  that  the  rule 
with  respect  to  tenure  be  modified  in  the  interests  of  sa-uring  the 
best  timber  available  for  positions  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  institu- 
tion. It  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  president  and  all  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  rank  of  associate  professor  and  abov^  be  placed 
HpqD—indefimte  tenure  when  employed  and  that  other  members  of 
facuRy  be  subject  to  annual  reappointment.  This  will  permit, 
'^undcr  the  present  scale  of  salaries,  of  the  appointment  and  continued 
employment  of  men  as  a.ssi.stant  professors,  without  giving  them 
indefinite  tenure. 

FACULTY 

A 

In  addition  to  the  organization  and  administrative  devices  sug- 
gested above,  whereby  the  load  uix>n  the  president  of  the  university 
may  be  materially  reduced,  it  would  seem  highly  de.sirable  that 
the  university  should  be  provided  with  a dean  of  men  and  with  a 
dean  of  the  faculty.  A dean  of  men  may  contribute  almost  as  much 
to  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  boys  of  an  institution  as  the 
dean  of  women  contributes  to  the  development  and  content  of  the 
girls  in  the  university.  A dean  of  faculty  would  relieve  the  presi- 
dent of  many  detailed  problems  in  general  administration. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stale  apparently  recognize  that  employ- 
ment in  the  University  of  Utah  is  somewhat  more  difficult  than  in 
the  great  centers  of  po{>ulation.  They  have  realized  that  scholars 
and  great  teachers  may  well  feel  that  work  in  Utah  takes  them  from 
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intimate  contact  with  the  scholarly  opportunities  and  associations  that 
are  offered  by  large  cities  in  the  East  and  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  have,  it  appears,  attempted  to  provide,  therefore,  a salary 
schedule  as  generous  as  circumstances  permit.  The  schedules  ac- 
tually in  use  in  the  Lniversity  of  Litah  are  shown  by  the  following 
table  in  comparison  with  schedules  of  other  States  having  somewhat 
similar  conditions  of  employment.  No  doubt  as  resources  are  in- 
creased it  will  be  the  desire  of  Utah  to  make  the  normal  and  typical 
salaries  actually  paid  approach  somewhat  more  closely  the  ma.vimum 
which  the  university  .schedule  allow.s. 
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Salary  schedules,  however,  are  not  the  only  inducements  offered 
to  instructors  in  the  university.  Provision  is  made  for  sabbatical 
leave  as  follows; 


Afu*r  SIX  .v»*ars  of  s«>rvlce  on  tlio  univorsity  stiifT  mid  every  .>H>\enth  year 
thereafter  a professor,  associate  professor.  <ir  assistant  professor  may  receive 
lei.ve  of  abMMice  f*»r  one  year  on  half  pay  for  the  imr|s»se  of  iH-iier  flttiiig 
himself  for  bis  work.  Acceptaiu'e  of  such  leave  of  absence  hinds  tlie  recipient 
to  remain  In  the  service  of  the  university  for  one  year  iiitio;  IiIn  u>iurn  at 
the  .salary  which  he  received  for  tlie  year  previous  to  his  leave  of  absence. 

This  compares  very  favorably  with  similar  provisions  in  other  in- 
stitutions. As  a matter  of>lact  the  university  has  made  si>eciai  pro- 
vision even  in  the  form  of  financial  aid  to  permit  members  of  the 
faculty  to  pursue  further  study  and  to  prepare  themselves  better  for 
^Noik  in  the  institution.  In  addition,  a fund  is  in  existence  and  is 
drawn  upon  freely  to  provide  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  may 
attend  meetings  of  learned  societies  and  associations.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  fund,  which  pays  railroad  fare  only,  the  author- 
ities have  taken  pains  to  see  that  the  younger  men  as  well  as  the 
more  mature  and  better  established  professors  have  opportunity  to 
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attend  meetings  of  national  or  regional  organizations.  While  it  is 
felt  that  still  further  provision  for  such  outside  contact  is  desirable, 
the  funds  available,  permit  each  meml)€r  of  the  faculty  to  make 
one  such  trip  every  third  year. 


UBRART 

The  library  of  a university  is  more  than  a part  of  its  physical 
plant;  it  should  be  the  center  about  which  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments and  schools  of  the  institution  revolves.  Frequently  such  is 
not  the  case.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  facilities  are  in- 
adequate. Sometimes  the  building  or  the  reading  rooms  provided 
lack  convenience  and  comfort  necessary  for  library  work.  Some- 
times the  service  in  a library  is  left  so  largely  to  students  that  its 
usefulness  is  destroyed  quite  as  effectively  as  would  be  the  case 
if  similar  procedure  were  followed  in  the  classroom.  Sometimes 
the  necessary  books  themselves  are  not  available.  Institutions  usually 
recognize  these  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  library  and  are  willing 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  them.  The  University  of  Utah 
is  no  exception  in  regard  to  these  matters.  However,  a .somewhat 
less  obviou.s  cau.se  for  failure  of  the  library  to  function  as  the  ce;iter 
of  the  institution  may  be  the  character  of  the  liiBtruction  given 
in  the  various  departments.  Frequently  the  instruction  in  an  insti- 
tution is  so  planned  that  the  student  does  not  neeil  a great  collection 
of  books;  the  professors  are  content  to  regard  the  library  primarily 
as  a collection  assembled  for  their  own  mature  convenience.  Stu- 
dents need  use  the  library  only  to  the  extent  of  consulting  a few  ref- 
erences and  required  collateral  readings.  So  far  as  the  stmlent  is 
conccrneil  a compaiatively  small  selection  of  book.s  with  a great 
number  of  duplications  of  the  reference  texts  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary under  these  circumstances.  Further  studies  should  be  made  in 
Utah  as  well  as  elsewhere  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  instruction 
of  the  institution  is  such  as  to  make  the  library  a laboratoij  as  in- 
dispensable as  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  to  the  students 
of  these  subjects. 

A committee  of  the  American  Library  Association  in  1023  .set  up 
certain  standards  for  university  and  college  libraries.  Although 
these  standards  are  tentative 'and  have  not  yet  won  universal  accept- 
ance, they  do  provide  an  indication  of^what  is  desirable.  Departure 
in  great  or  striking  degree  from  the  norms  here  set  up  would  indicate 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  subject.  These 
standards  base  library  expenditures  upon  the  cost  of  books,  including 
periodicals,  but  do  not  include  binding,  payment  of  a trained  libra- 
rian, or  purchase  of  supplies.  They  cover  annual  revenues  only  and 
do  not  contemplate  provision  for  starting  new  departments  in  the 
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institution.  In  case  new  departments  are  started  special  approj^ia- 
tions  for  the  initial  cost  of  books  should  be  provided.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  has  already  recofrnized  this  principle  by  providing  a 
lump  sum  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  law  library.  The  stand- 
ards of  the  American  Library  Association  provide  for  an  annual 
expenditure  for  books  of  $6  per  full-time  student.  Even  though 
some  of  the  higher  institutions  of  good  grade  do  not  spend  this 
much  for  books,  in  a well-rouncied  institution  making  library  pro- 
visions for  its  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  for  its  fac- 
ulty in  liberal  arts  and  the  professions  this  sum  is  not  excessive. 
For  the  smaller  college  trfe  association  sets  up  a standard  of  $5 
annually  per  student.  It  states  that  no  college  should  be  considered 
worthy  of  the  name  that  expends  less  than  $2,000  a year  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicals,  without  reference  to  the  number 
of  students. 

The  support  of  the  library  in  the  University  of  Utah  upon  the 
- basis  of  these  standards  compares  very  favorably  with  other  institu- 
tions. This  matter  has  been  gone  into  at  this  length  here  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  budgeting  the  library  expenditures  so 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  how  much  is  spent  for  books,  how  much  for 
personnel,  how  much  for  supplies,  and  for  the  other  items  of  library 
e.vpenditure. 

Further,  the  American  Library  Association  ^!Ct6  up  as  a standard 
for  the  college  and  university  librarian  that  he  or  she  should  rank 
in  educational  and  professional  equipraebt,  in  personality,  and  salary 
with  the  professiU’s  who  arc  hen<ls  of  university  departments. 

TEACIIKR  TKAINING  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

I’eacher  training  has  already  been  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  relations  between  the  university  and  (lie  agiicultnial  college, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a common  service  on  the  j^art  of  (he  two 
institutions  to  the  great  public-school  system  of  the  State,  and  in 
adilitioii  specific  recommendations  luive  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  jxilicy  aud  program  of  the  university  teacher-training  work  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  various  subjects.  This  section  is 
mtended  to  deal  with  matters  in  connection  with  teacher  (raining 
which  relate  specifically  to  the  jinivcrsity.  They  concern  especially 
quostions  of  enrollment,  scope  of  instruction,  and  organization.  — 

Of  the  7G0  students  registered  in  the  school  of  education  for 
1922-23,  ono-half  were  in  the  four-year  courses  leading  to  the 
degree.  The  same  proportion  held  for  the  780  students  registered 
I in  1023-24,  and  no  material  change  in  these  proportions  has  taken 
place  since.  This  substantial  enrollment  indicates  the  importance 
of  the  university  in  the  teacher-training  program  of  the  State.  Only 
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one  matter  seems  of  sucli  importance  to  the  commission  in  connection 
witii  the  enrollment  in  the  university  teacher-training  work  as  to 
re<iuire  detailed  comment.  The  law  of  Utah  provides  as  follows 
with  reference  to  scholarships  in  the  teacher-training  division  of  the 
university: 


1 


Four  hundred  scholarsliips  shall  be  maintained  in  the  seiiool  of  education: 
Provided^  That  the  holders  of  such  scbolurshijKS  enrolled  in  the  secondary 
training  deparlmeut  ofi|tbe  school  of  cHlucatiuu  shall  at  no  time  excc'ctl  200. 
The  holders  of  these  scholarships  shall  he  exempt  from  payment  of  all  matricu- 
lation fet‘8.  The  apjHdntim*iits  shall  be  made  fnr  a term  of  years  corresismdlng 
to  the  lenKlli  of  the  course  or  preseritKHl  work  the  stmhmt  elects  to  pursue,  and 
shall  terminate  at  the  lime  such  student  Is  graduated,  or  receivt^  a teachers 
certificate  or  diploma. 

The  law  provides  that  students  “ who  have  been  appointed  to 
• normal  scholarships  may  be  examined  before  admission  to  the  school, 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  university  faculty,  and  such  students 
may  be  rejected  if  found  to  be  unqualified.’  In  spite  of  the  provi- 
sion, however,  poverty  apparently  is  the  most  important  basis  of 
award.  This  certainly  seems  a poor  method  of  selecting  future 
teachers.  The  commission  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  scholar- 
ships awarded  to  students  in  underf^raduate  teacher-training  courses 
abolished  or,  if  it  is  fe.t  that  some  such  incentive  is  necessary, 
the  number  be  reduced  to  one  for  each  county.  The  method 
of  selecting  the  scholars  should  be  such  as  to  insure  the  selection  of 
students  who,  upon  the  basis  of  academic  record  and  personal  quali- 
ties without  reference  to  ability  tp  pay  fees,  promise  to  develop  into 
teacher^  of  special  excellence.  . 

Kindergarten  work  in  Utah  does  not  seem  to  have  thrived  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  curriculum  in  the  teacher-training  institutions 
nor  as  a separate  division  of  the  schools  Af  the  State.  It  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  the  commission  that  the  university  attempt  to 
promote  kindergarten  work  as  a definite  line  of  employment.  Li 
11)13,  39  institutions  in  the  United  States  gave  kinderguitcn  prepara- 
tion,  but  only  one  listed  its  course  as  kindergartfih  )>rimary;  the 
remainder  gave  preparation  for  straight  kind^garten  work.  In 
1922  of  the  83  institutions  giving  instruction  %>r  kindergartens, 
60  maintained  kindergarten-primary  ciitu-icula.  It  seems,  therefore, 
the  general  tendency  to  regard  these  early  years  as  a unit  and  to 
provide  for  teacher  training  for  this  period  by  means  of  a single 
curriculum.  In  accordance  with  this  tendency  the  commission 
recommends  that  the  university  develop  a kindergarten-primary 
curriculum. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  training  for  school  principals, 
supei^tendents,  and  other  supervisors.  It  is  mentioned  here  again 
for  purposes  of  emphasis.  Many  excellent  courses  have  been  de- 
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Tised  for  this  purpose,  and  with  the  development  of  pjraduate  and 
research  work  in  teacher  traininfj  at  the  university  considerable 
attention  may  well  be  pven  by  the  university  to  this  kind  of  train- 
injt.  At  no  point  will  the  contribution  of  the  university  to  the 
school  system  of  the  State  produce  more  important  or^niore  fnr- 
reachin*'  results,  since  it  lies  in  the  power  of  trained  supervisors  to 
in^-pire  and  to  direct  the  intellectual  and  teaching  activities  of  the 
teachers  who  come  under  their  control. 

Although  at  another  point  in  this  report  the  coinniis.sion  recom- 
mends that  the  agricultural  college  devote  special  attention  to  the 
training  of  rural  teachers,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  in 
view  of  the  amount  o^  centralization  in  Utah,  that  traininir  teachers 
for  rural  schools  is  not  essentially  different  from  training  them  to 
teach  in  any  scl(iool.  Such  differences  as  exist  are  differences  of 
application  and  adaptation  to  the  familiar  life  of  country  children}  ^ 
aims  and  objectives  are  the  .'^anie.  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
schools  to  minimize  rather  than  accentuate  the  differences  between 
the  city  and  the  country;  they  must  regard  the  life  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  if  the  regrettable  socral  deficiencies  of  the  country  which  have  \ 
existed  in  the  past  are  to  be  overcome.  It  is  not  so  much  teachers  who  / 
are  itiral  minded  that  are  desireil  ns  teachers  who  understand  rural  / 
conditions  and  limitations  and  know  how  to  overcome  them  and  to 
adapt  instruction  to  these  conditions  wherever  necessary. 

In  the  past  the  university  has  offered,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
course,  special  work  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  rural 
schools,  but  it  is  understood  that  this  work  has  been  al^ndoned 
because  of  lack  of  demand.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  survey  commis- 
sion that  it  should  be  restored.  In  a State  so  essentially  rural  ns 
rtuh  the  practice  of  Connecticut  may  well  be  followed  and  a course 
in  rural  life  with  special  reference  to  their  home  State  be  reipiired 
of  all  student.s  whether  they  contemplate  teaching  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country.  5iich  a requirement  might  tend  to  break  down  some 
of  the  lack  of  understanding  which  will  no  doubt  become  more  acute 
a.s  the  cities  of  Utah  grow.  However,  if  this  is  not  thought  odv  s- 
able,  it  is  believed  that  careful  guidance  of  students  and  discussion 
ofitheir  probable  future  problems  may  induce  many  of  them  to  take 
the  special  work  with  reference  to  rural  conditions  and  life  which  ^ - 
has  in  the  past  not  been  popular.  It  is  thoroughly  understood  that 
in  many  cases  students  regard  the  university  and  its  teacher-train- 
ing work  as  a means  of  escaping  from  the  conditions  of  the  farm 
and  open  country.  Properly  prepared  courses  in  rural  life  ni  ght 
tend  to  break  down  some  of  these  prejudices  and  inspire  the  young 
people  with  ideals  of  service  in  transforming  conditions  which  every- 
one regards  with  regret.  In  any  case,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
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teachers  now  bein<j  trained  in  Utah,  it  is  obvious  that  a certain  pro- 
portion of  those  p’uduatin^  from  the  university  must  accept  posi- 
tions in  the  country.  The  university  should  train  teachers  for  serv- 
ice in  the  country  as  well  us  for  scp’ice  in  the  city. 

In  connection  with  thecpiestion  of  teacher  training  for  rural  teach- 
ers it  is  advisable  that  an  opportunity  for  practice  teaching  in  rural 
situations  be  provided.  Again  it  would  do  no  harm  if  all  prospec- 
tive teachers  were  retjuired  to  do  some  work  in  these  schools,  but  it 
is  certain  that  those  who  contemplate  employment  in  the  country  as 
teachers  should  l>e  required  to  do  practice  iU'aching  in  country 
schools.  At  present  the  fault  in  rural  practice  teaching  lies  pri- 
marily in  the  fact  that  iule<|uate  supervision  from  the  university  is 
not  e.xercised.  Supervision  practice  teaching  from  the  institu- 
tion resjionsiblc  for  the  training  of  practice  teachers  should  be  exer- 
cised in  any  case,  but  with  reference  to  rural  pra<’tice  teaching  the 
need  is  even  more  iniiierative. 

The  univei'sity  hti.s  at  present  a tri^ining  school  which  cares  for 
practice  teaching  and  permits  a certain  amount  of  experimentation 
in  kindergarten,  eleinentarv,  and  junior  high  s<*Ikki1  work.  'riii.‘- 
school  doe.s  not  provide  accoiiimodiition  so  exlensive  as  ih  desirable. 
All  senior  liigh  .school  pract'ice  leiuliing  is  di.iic  in  the  city  of  Salt 
Lake  and  without  adequate  supervision  Iroin  the  university.  lOlTorls 
should  be  made  to  make  an  arruugeinent  with  the  city  scliool.s  of 
Salt  Lake  whereby  all  practice  teaching  carried  on  in  the  city  s<ho<ds 
should  Ik?  under  the  supervi.sion  of  per.son.s  responsible  directly  to 
the  university.  Various  devices  have  been  mlujited  in  other  cities 
to  maintain  harmonious  relations  in  siftli  work  ainl  to  inalce  negli- 
gible the  .possibility  of  interference  with  the  purposes  of  the  city 
.system.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  demands  of  service  to  the  Stale 
should  not  make  po.ssible  an  ncecunmoilation  between  jhe  city  .system 
and  the  iiniversity  which  will  work  satisfactorily  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

.It  sliould  be  understood,  however,  that  training  of  this  type  cur- 
ried on  in  connection  with  the  establi.she<l  schools  either  in  the 
country  or  in  the  city  fails  to  provide  certain  opportunities  which 
are  essential  to  successful  graduate  and  re.scarch  work.  Neces- 
sarily the  established  system  of  .schools  must  not  Im  interfered  with. 
The  methods,  courses,  and  administration  prevailing  in  the  .schools 
wh^  are  the  objects  of  practice  teaching  are  matters  of  first  con- 
sid^ation.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  that  for  purpo.ses  of  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  of  new'  methods  of  instruction  the 
miiversity  add  to  its  present  practice  schools  a senior  high  st'hool. 
This  school  should,  of  course,  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
university  and  should,  therefore,  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
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instruction  of  prndimte  students  in  the  school  of  ediieation  and  for- 
the  resc‘archeH  of  the  professorial  staff.  Unless  such  a school  is 
provided,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  university  to  carry  on  the 
Mseanh  and  <;rndua(e  work  in  edppalion  which  other  portions  of 
this  report  rejjrard  as  essential  functions  of  its  teacdier-t raining 
'-ervlce. 

It  is  iin]jossil)le  for  the  eoinmis^ion  to  determine  in  advance  of 
ih<‘  actioti  of  the  State  what  portions  of  its  reconiiuendations  may 
he  acrept(*d.  It  can  not  tlu'refon*  indicate  in  detail  the  personnel 
which  Will  he  re<piircil  to  cany  out  the  teucher-truining  program. 
It  M*enis  inevitable,  however,  that  it  will  he  neees.sury  to  add  major 
oilicers  to  the  scIukiI  oI  ediU'ation.  (graduate  schools  of  education 
ihmuglidul  the  country  report  an  unprecedented  demand  for  men 
and  wruiten  with  training  of  tlur  kind  needed  hy  the  university.  It 
'tiay  no!  he  entiiady  (‘a^y  [oi-  the  nuiviusity  to  scnirc  persons  (pmlified 
t"  de\cl(»p  the  school  of  education  along  the  lines  indicated. 

I'  .scein.s  wise  in  this  connection  t(»  rcconuncnd  also  that  some 
hnllior  administrative  provision  ho  made  whereby  .selected  members 
"f  the  s'-hool  of  education  may  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
•mo.-c  cxtr*nsively  in  promoting  the  State’s  educational  program. 
Such  work  sluuild,  of  coiii'se,  bo  planned  and  carried  on  in  connec- 
Mon  with  the  State  department  of  education  and  in  largo  j)art  at 
the  ro(piest  of  the  State  department. 

Freipirntly  the  n;comniondation  is  made  that  the  teacher-training 
institution  .should  follow  up  teachers  trained  under  its  auspices,’ in 
order  to  determine  in  what  respects  instruction  given  by  the  school 
'hoiild  he  modified.  Other  methods  of  learning  the  resadts  of  in- 
'tnieiion  and  of  securing  suggestions  for  imp;*ovement  of  instruction 
an*,  in  practice,  more  feasible.  Frccpient  conferences  with  State 
and  locali^cliool  officials  and  discussion  of  their  problems  will  leave 
the  burden  of  real  supervision  upon  them,  whore  it  helong.s,  hut  may 
easily  he  made  to  give  large  results  in  rhccking  and  improving 
mstruetion  given  to  .students  in  training. 

LAW 

I he  investigat’on  of  the  law  school  by  the  survey  commission 
indicates  that  the  .standards  are  high,  the  lines  of  development  al- 
ready undertaken  intelligent  and  ccminendable,  and  that  the  needs 
of  the  law  school  have  been  carefully  considered  with  reference  to 
the  situation  in  Utah  and  in  other  States.  The  three-year  law  course 
based  upon  two  years  of  prelegal  training  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  other  law  schools.  The  needs  of  a few  years  ago  with 
reference  to  the  library,  to  the  faculty,  and  to  the  adjustment  of 
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schedules  seem  to  have  been  cared  for  in  lar^e  part.  Upon  only 
one  point  docs  the  commission  wish  to  make  a su^ftestion.  It  is 
thou«rht  that  university  students  who  are  taking  the  prelefjal  course-^^ 
in  the  university  should  not  be  considored\iis  rcfjistered  in  the  law 
school.  In  other  words,  pi;^ej;al  truininfj  should  be  obtained  in  the 
school  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  number  of  students  takinji  the  law  course  and  graduatinj: 
from  it  does  not  seem  to  be  e.xcessive  for  a "State  the  si/e, of  Utah. 
Certainly  with  business  and  industrial  intere.sts  so  extensive,  with 
municipal,  county,  and  State  »rovornuiental  functions  makin*'  their 
usual  demnhds  upon  the  lepd  profession,  Utah  would  seem  to  be  able 
to  care  for  as  many  law  .student'^  as  the  tmiversity  can  turn  otit  for 
some  years. 

SCHOOL  OK  MEDICINK 

The  school  of  medicine  has  bc'Ui  thorou<;hly  reorf;ani'/,e<l  since  Ih'JH. 
The  ('ominission  wi.shes  especially  to  take  this  opp«)rtunity  to  com 
meml  the  .spirit,  method,  and  direction  in  which  ij^is  organization 
has  been  curried  on.  The  equipment  and  jihysicnl-ttMitn^enient  of  the 
medical  school  were  somewhat  disorganized  when  lli^  .school  was 
visited  by  the  commi.ssion.  but  this  was  due  to  recoiMructi 
reoiTzani/.ation  and  not  to  any  fault  of  the  manaj^emenl. 

While  the  cost  of  medical  instruction  appears  hij'b,  tlieia*  is  no 
que.stion  that  the  need  in  Utah  and  the  intcrmouuiain  re;rion  for  a 
p:ood  medical  school  justifies  the  expenditure.  The  part  of  the  bur 
den  borne  by  the  students  in  Utah  as  shown  by  the  following  table 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  exacted*f)y  other  two-year  medi- 
cal schools. 

Taiu.e  21. — Fcch  in  mrdicnl  srhooLn 
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At  the  present  time  the  school  is  limited  to  2.")  students  in  each 
class.  This  seems  durin"  the  period  of  reorganization  and  develop- 
ment a wise  provision? 

As  in  the  school  of  law,  it  is  suggested  that  premedieal  students 
register  in  the  school  of  arts  and  sciences  instead  of  in  the  school  of 
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medicine.  At  the  present  time  students  who  di^slre  to  coniplete  the 
entire  college  couivr  Wfore  entering  the  oour.-e  in  the  school  of 
medicine  are  compelled  to  rexi.ster  in  the  school  of  arts  and  sciences. 
While  the  school  of- medicine  .should  take  an  interest  in  and  hold 
itself  ready  to  advise  and  consult  with  collcfre  students  pursuing  pre- 
medical  courses,  it  should  in  no  sen.se  be  responsible  ackninistratively 
for  them  or  their  work.  It  should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
school  of  arts  and  s(*iences  to  cai'ry  on  premedical 

I he  two-year  c<mrses  in  inedicine  now  piven  at  i^tah  require  that 
the  .student  <.'o  elsewhere  to  complete  his  work.  Althou^di  the  com- 
mi.ssion  afjroes  with  the  statement  of  the  deni)  of  the  medical  .school 
that  two-yeai'  medical  schof)ls__  will  probably  not  survive  many  more 
yeans, it  recommends  that  the  present  pro;;ram  he  continued  until 
the  unmistakable  occasion  for  expansion  and  extension  arrives. 
Probably  (be  (hite  upon  which  it  will  be  wise  to  undertake  this  ex- 
pansion can  be  determined  easily  by  the  fact  that  the  money  required 
will  be  made  available  tlwourrh  privaff^  beo^volence  and  \villin«j: 
public  appropriation.  Because  the  West  fias^  comparatively  few 
medical  schools  and  because  so  many  medical  students  leave  Utah  for 
study  el.sewhere,  national  aoencies  interested  i.i  niedicaUeducation 
have  for  some  time  stron<ily  ui^^red  the  Stat^to  look  forward  to  a 
program  of  development.  The  coinmis|jon  believes  that  tlie  admin- 
'istration  is  developing  the  present  pro<;nuu  as  a lirm  foundiiMon 
upon  whieh  .such  development  may  be  made  whert  the  time  comes, 

'I’hree  additional  lines  of  expansioi'u for  the  medical  school  have 
been  sujr^^estod  and  urged  strongly  upon  many  occasions;  tliat  the 
school  undertake  tlx'  training  of  piihlic-health  nurso.s^,  e.s(iihli.s}i  a 
dental  school,  and  a school  of  pharmacy.  lOach  of  tlie.se  will  be 
discu.ssed  in  turn.  ’ • 

ff 

A two-year  course  in  school  nursing  for  high-school  grailiiates  is 
offered  by  the  university,  but  has  attracted  few  student.s.  At  present 
and  for  .silne  time  to  come  graduate  nurses  from  hospital  training  • 
schools,  with  some  additional  training  in  public  health  or  nii^jlic 
scluH.I  work,  will  be  more  in  demand,  and  it  would  be  atlvisable  to 
arrange  a special  cour.se  of  one  semoh.ter  (porlinps  be.st  given  in  Rum- 
mer) in  .school  nursing  for  graduate  nurses.  This  course  would  in- 
clude educational  psychology,  general  educational  methods,  school 
hygiene,  health  examination,  health  teaching,  and  physical  education. 

No  new  features  would  need  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  to  furnish 
this  training. 

A course  in  public  health  nursing  to  which  graduate  nurses  would 
Ik-  eligible.may  in  the  future  be  developed  in  the  university.  Such  a 
course  would  extend  over  one  year  and  should  include  Ihe'subjects 
of  preventive  medicine,  social  work,  Riethods  of  health  teaching, 
nutrition,  public-licalth  nursing,  and  school  nursing.  This  should  be 
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a very  practical  course,  ^ least  half  the  time  bein*;  devoted  to  field 
work.  The  public  health  nui'se  with  traininj:  in  school  work  is 
better  fitted  ff»r  the  latter  than  one  without  the  more  {jreneral 
trainin". 

Hospital  facilities  under  the  control  of  (he  university  ore  not  at 
present  available  which  can  be  used  for  the  complete  training  of 
public- health  nurses.  »It  is  probably  not  practicable  to  make  cooper- 
ative arrangements  for  this  purpo.se  with  local  private  hospitals. 
However,  cooperative  arrangements  may  be  effected  with  training 
schoQls  of  other  colleges.  If  this  were  done,  graduates  of  local 
nur.se.s'  training  schools  might  be  given  sj)ecml  training  by  the 
medical  school  and  complete  their  work  elsewhere,  as  is  the  case  with 
medical  .students.  The  commi.ssion  does  not  regard  this  matter  as 
so  urgent  that  e.xtraordinury  effort  .should  l>e  made  to  j>ut  this  plan 
into  effect.  It  realises  that  the  qtieslion  is  clearly  before  the  minds 
of  the  administration  of  the  university  an<l  of  (lie  medical  school 
and  is  confident  (hat  as  the  need  bt'comes  [iressing  tlie  pfoblcin  w ill  be 
met  wisely. 

The  second  line  of  development,  the  creation  of  a school  of 
dentistry,  also  seems  to  the  commission  a possibility  for  the  future. 
No  course  in  denti.strv  is  now’  given  and  the  commission  does  not 
wish  to  recommend  the  immediate  creation  of  such  a course.  As  a 
preliminary,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  a predental  year  may  be 
offered.  The  development  of  a dental  school  as  a specialty  in  the 
medical  cour.se  is  in  line  with  modern  thought  with  reference  to  dental  • 
education.  A report  on  this  subject  is  now  in  process  of  preparation 
and  will  be  i.s.sued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  very  soon.  The  administration  of  tlie  medical  school 
should  he  .supported  when  the  time  comes  in  keeping  the  dental  work 
on  the  very  highest  profe.ssional  plane.  This  may  mean  somewhat 
slower  development  and  more  exjiensive  t»aining,  but  the  result.s  will 
be  well  worth  the  investment  of  time  and  money,  and  should  go  a 
long  way  to  keep  Utah  free  from  quack  dental  schools  and  dentists. 

A department  of  phai*macy  is  already  in  existence  in  the  uni- 
versity in  connection  with  the  medical  school.  ’Ilbwcver,  of  the  list 
of  33  .courses  which  are  offered  in  the  catalogue,  12,  or  66  |)cr 
cent,  are  not  given.  In  view’  of  the  decreasing  importance  of  drug 
compounding  by  local  druggists  there  is  perhaps  constantly  de- 
creasing demand  for  the  highly  trained  pharmacist.  However,  the 
question  of  whether  the  work  in  pharmacy  at  the  university  should 
be  continued  or  expanded  must  be  answered  in  tenns  of  the  new 
registration  law  for  pharmaci.sts  in  Utah. 

The  pertinent  portions  of  this  law  provide  that  every  njlplicant 
for  a license  as  a registered  pharmacist  shall  have  hud  at  least 
four  years’  practical  experience  and  after  July  1,  1927,  be  a gradu- 
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ate  of  a school  of-pharmacy  registered  by  the  departmei\t  of  regis- 
tration. The  law  requires  furtlier  that  a two-year  course  in  a recog- 
nized school  of  pharmacy  may  be  credited  as  two  years’  experience, 
while  a four-year  course  may  be  credited  as  three  years’  experience. 
The  commission  believes  that  the  faculty  and  facilities  at  present 
available  for  instruction  in  pharmacy  are  entirely  inadkjuate  to 
provide  satisfactory  training  under  the  meaning  of  the  law.  It 
recommends,  therefore,  that  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  phar- 
macy be  strengthened  so  as  to  meet  fully  the  standards  of  the  law 
for  registration  of  i)liarmacists.  It  is  not  the  opinion  that  gradu- 
ate work  in  this  line  should  bo  attempted,  since  the  demand  in  Utah 
and  in  the  neighboring  States  for  such  service  is  practically 
nonexistent. 

HEALTH 

The  University  of  Utah  has  a fine  tradition  in  health  work  for 
its  students  and  as  a center  from  which  interest  and  information  in 
jK'r.'^onal  aiid  public  health  have  radiated. 

All  of  the  departments  having  to  do  with  safeguarding  and 
piomoting  the  health  of  the  students,  and  with  the  training  of 
teachers  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  health  work  (student  health 
scivice,  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  intercollegiate  athletics), 
have  been  recently  merged  wisely  into  a department  of  physical 
V.  el  fare,  with  an  ofiicial  of  excellent  training  and  experience  at 
, its  head. 

Fundamental  to  the  health  of  the  college  student  is  his  physical 
examination.  The  nnivcr.sity  now  requires  this  of  all  students  on 
entrance,  and  they  may  be  asked  to  return  for  subsequent  examina- 
tion if  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  it  seems  especially  needful. 

nur.se  and  the  director  of  physical  education  for  women  assist 
in  the  examination  of  women.  The  college  physician  and  nurse 
can  be  consulted  by  the  students  at  any  time  throughout  their  uni- 
versity career,  hut  we  believe  that  all  students  .should  be  examined 
annually. 

'I’lie  initial  examination  is  a thorough  one.  if  we  can  judge  by  the 
record  blanks  and  tl  : training  of  the  examiners.  We  would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  a urinalysis  bo  made  for  each  pupil.  A record 
of  this  injportant  tost  does  not  appear  on  the  examination  blanks. 

The  mental  health  of  the  student  should  be  given  due  considera- 
tion, for  it  is  possible  to  have  an  unsound  mind  in  what,  .so  far  as 
our  present  tests  go,  is  a sound  body.  The  student’s  mental  health 
is  as  much  the  business  of  the  various  teachers  as  of  the  physician 
to  whom  they  should  report  all  cases  of  apparent  deviation  from 
the  normal.  , 
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From  the  results  of  the  examination  the  student  is  classrfied  as  to 
his  health,  his  posture,  and  fitness  for  school  activities.  He  is  advised 
in  re^rard  to  his  habits  and  urijed  to  have  all  physical  defects  cor- 
rected. 

The  course  in  physical  education  (required  only  of  able  freshmen)'  i 
consists  of  gvinnastics,  swiinniiD»r,  and  panes.  Out-of  -doors  games  ! 
and  intramural  sports  are  developed  to  a considerable  extent.  It 
would  seem  tiiat  young  people  of  college  age  would  spontaneously  ' 
seek  daily  the  two  hours  of  suitable  out-of-door  activity  which  may 
be  considered  in  most  instances  a niininiuin  for  health:  nevertheless 
this  is  not  the  custom  of  the  majority 'of  students  and  the  school  is 
not  doing  more  than'  its  duty  in  trying  to  stimulate  such  luibits 
through  at  least  three  x'ears  of  college  life  by  requiring  participa- 
tion at  least  three  times  a week  in  pleasurcuble  activities  suited  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  indiviilual  and  such  as  are  suitable  for 
continuance  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  physical  training  oL 
forts  of  any  college  or  university  should,  however,  aim  to  impro.ss 
the  student  that  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  curriculum 
is  to  be  considered  chiefly  instructional,  and  that  phy.'^ical  activities- 
are  neither  to  be  neglected  between  prescribed  periods  nor  aban- 
doned after  college  years  if  the  student  expects  to  really  profit  by  the 
efforts  made  for  his  welfare. 

Subjects  pertaining  to  tlie  vital  problems  of  personal  and  public 
health  are  in  most  colleges  still  struggling  to  obtain  a foothold  in 
the  curriculum.  They  have  at  least  gained  this  in' the  university, 
though  not  more,  for  the  course  required  of  all  graduates  consists 
of  only  one  e.\orci:e  a week  for  one  quarter.'  Very  much  depends 
on  the  "ay  this  subject  is  pre.senteil,  hut  we  would  suggest  that  it 
deserves  the  allotment  of  three  periods  n week  for  one  quarter,  the 
exercises  to  consist  of  lectures  and  conferences.  The  principles  of 
mental  hygiene,  sex  hygiene,  and  of  racial  improvement  should  be 
included  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  also  those  of  home  hygiene  iind 
public  health. 

MUSIC 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  music  in  Utah  discovered  in  every 
small  community  and  in  every  gathering  with  w-liich  the  survey  com- 
mission came  into  contact,  it  would  seem  that  the  de|>artmetit  of 
music  in  the  university  might  lie  considerably  extended  and  devel- 
oped. Love  of  both  vocal  and  instriiinentnl  music  is  so  keen  that 
cultural  and  artistic  development  of  the  State  may  well  center  about 
the  growth  of  mu.sical  life.  In  this  develop'ment  the  university 
should  iake  the  leadership. 
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GRADUATE  WORK 

li  it>  the  opinion  of  the  survey  »-ommis.sion  that  ^rruduate  work  for 
ttie  master’s  de;;ree  sliould  be  <leveIo|)cd  in  piacticully  all  major 
divisions  of  tiic  university.  It  refommeiuls  e.specially  that  *rraduate 
'Mirk  be  developed  in  tbe  sebool.s  of  arts  and  scieneos,  education, 
mining  and  metulluryfy,  aiul  in  arcliaeolofjv.  l*erbaps  no  greater 
opportunity  for  jiraduate  work  exisfs  in  the  State  than  that  in  con- 
nedion  with  ininin<,»  and  inetallur<ry.  The  chainnan  of  the  board 
of  regents  in  the  biennial  report  fur  reoominends  “that 

‘•[M'cijil  emfAasis  U*  jdaced  upon  enlar<:in^'  tin*  courses  in  the  school 
"f  mines  aiTd  en*;ineerin<r.  with  special  refereme  to  buildinjr  up  a 
^tron«r«pn-uthiate  s<-hool.“  Tlie  survey  connnission  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  this  recoinniendatioii.  'J'lie  Tnited  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  spends  S25, 000  per  year  in  ivsearch  in  the  State,  and  the  State 
and  university  are  cooperatin':  by  contributin;:  $i:i,(KK)  to  the  work 
besides  ]irovidin^  buildings  and  their  maintenance.  Library  needs 
arc  provided  for,  .since  the  re^ent.s  some  years  a^ro  voted  tliat  the  in- 
come from  the  Jf. *0.000  bc(]uest  tc»  the  school  »*f  mines  be  devoted  to 
libraiy  {iiirposes.  I he  minino  industry  is  extremely  important  in 
tile  State.  J he  srhool  is  favorably  located  tu  take  advantaj:e  of 
'"Operative  arranf:ements  witli  practical  mining  pursuits.  It  seems 
loilical  and  easily  practicable  to  d(‘\elop  at  the  university  one  of  the 
most  inijHirtaiit  jjtroduute  schools  of  ininim:  in  the  country. 

In  (u  der  to  develop  .stronj:  {;radnate  work  in  the  institution  careful 
co.'iMdorntioii  .should  be  pdven  to  the  leachin;:  load  of  the  professors 
in  the  vurii*us  department.s.  Table  18  indicate.s,  in  terms  of  student 
clock  hours,  the  weifjht  of  the  load  borne  by  many  professors;  it  does 
not  indicate  how  .'^rions  this  comhtion  is  in  its  effect  upon  graduate 
and  r(*seurch  work. 

.\lt hough  laboratory  assi.stants  are  employed  with  the  idea  of 
their  pursuing  graduate  v^ork,  this  has  frequently  not  proved  a prac- 
tical arrangronient.  The  ohler  memhers  of  the  scientific  faculty  have 
U'cii  so  burdened  with  umlergradnnte  work  that  they  carrot  give  to 
gradijuto  students  the  care  and  direction  which  they  should  receive. 
Much  the  same  condition  e.xists  in  the  literary  departments  of  the 
imtitiition.  Reduction  of  the  undergraduate-teaching  lead  for  men 
wborwish  to  carry  on  re.seiirch  or  upon  whom  is  placed  the  burden  of 
'Hrccting  graduate  work  is  e.ssontial  to  the  satisfactory  development 
of  graduate  work  in  the  university.  In  the  case  of  men  who  have 
a taste  for  research  work  committee  assignments  and  other  adminis- 
trative burdens  should  also  Imj  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Facilities 
and  e(]uipinent,  as  well  as  increased  tingig^should  be  provided  bv  the 
university  for  the  benefit  of  the  meti  who  by  their  work  may  add  so 
much  to  the  reputatioiTand  material  welfare  of  the  State. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


An  examination  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Utah  gives  the  impression  ^ an  institution  of  considerable  size 
offering  a rich  variety  of  work.  Further  investigation  indicates, 
however,  some  need  for  modification  ns  respects  listing  of  cour  cs  and 
organization  of  the  institution.  The  following  table  shows  the 
courses  listed  in  the  catalogue  bj’  each  of  the  departments  during 
the  number  of  courhcs  actually  given  by  each  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  j)or  cent  listed  but  not  g’ven: 

Tadlk  22. — C’ourgcs  ligfed  in  the  catalogue, 


Home  economics  . 

Commene 

Batiic  arl.s  anfl  iw‘ieuc«  . 

Mrrhiinic  nrt8 

ARricuJturikl  eiiKinmiuK 
Agrculiuru 

Total 


Courses 


NTrnhcr 

¥ 

S lim  her 

I'er  oi  rit 

olTered 

piveif 

Tu>t  eivpD 

, 

' 1 

19.4 

120  > 

1 12t 

U»  3 

«■'  1 

S 67 

4 

1 i 

48  0 

110 

no 

21  4 

810 


c:<l 


19  39 


It  seems  from  this  table  that  the  school  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing lists  a larger  proportion  of  courses  that  are  not  given  than  any 
other  school.  The  number  listed  and  not  given  .seems  somewhat  large 
also  in  the  case  of  the  other  departments,  except  that  of  commerce, 
which  gave  moi’e  courses  than  were  actually  listed.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  school  of  agricultural  engineeiing  was  compara- 
tively the  weakest  of  the  schools.  Figures  showing  the  number  of 
student  clock  hours  given  in  each  of  the  departments  ahso  would 
seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction; 

✓ 

Student 

clock  llOUFM 


Airrlculture 

Comm<Tce  and  husiuoss 3,  741 

Education 1.241 

Home  economics 710 

A^;riculturnl  enpliicerlnp 182 


Classes  in  agricultural  engineering  are  uniformly  small.  In  only 
one  instance  were  there  as  many  as  12  students  enrolled  in  a class. 
Probably  this  indicates  that  there  is  not  a great  demand  for  any 
type  of  engineering  at  the  agricultural  college.  The  classes  in  irri- 
gation engineering  had,  however,  very  naturally  the  largest  enroll- 
ment of  the  engineering  subjects. 

The  catalogue  is  somewhat  padded  by  listing  the  same  course 
under  two  departments  as  though  two  different  courses  were  offered. 
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For  instance,  un<l(‘r  phVsics,  loO,  f51,  and  ir>2,  the  catalogue  of 
192r>-2G  lists  applied  mechanics  for  engineers,  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  quarters,  5 credits  each  quarter,  daily  except  Saturday,  at  8, 
and  on  page  221,  under  the  school  of  agricultural  engineerihg,  ap- 
plied mechanics  and  design,  it  lists  lui,  1<»2,  theoretical  mechanics, 
fall  and  winter  quarters,  5 credits  each  quarter,  lecture  daily  except 
Saturday,  at  8.  The  department  of  bacteriology  and  physiological 
chemistry  lists  on  page  118  a course  in  patln^nic  hacteriofogy.  The 
rural  public  health  department  lists  the  stlWe  course  on  page  208. 
Multij)lication  of  listings  within  single  def)artnients  also  appears 
unjustified  in  certain  cases;  for  instance,  in  the  department  of  agri- 
culttiral  economics,  page  28.  course  1U8  and  course  10-1  are  taught  by 
the  same  man,  at  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time,  yet  one  is  known 
as  farm  cost  accounting  and  the  other  as  types  of  farming.  It  is 
difTicuIt  to  see  how  two  courses  actually  accomplishing  what  these 
names  seem  to  imply  could  be  handled  in  this  way.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  the  Ii>t  of  such  duplication  of  listings  exhaustive 
nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  do  so.  These  cu.-es  are  sufficient  to 
make  it  evident  that  there  is  need  for  revision  of  the  catalogue  to 
eliminate  misleading  repetitions  of  this  kind. 

The  catalogue  is  still  further  expanded  by  reason  of  the  unneces- 
.snry  multiplicatron  of  schools  and  major  divisions.  The  commission 
recommends  that  the  school  of  commerce  and  business  administration 
as  a -separate  major  division  of  the  institution  be  abolished  and  the 
work  olfered  be  divided  between  basic  arts  rt^d  sciences  and  the 
school  of  agriculture,  (’ertainly,  work  now  offered  in  the  school  of 
commerce  in  history,  economics,  political  science ,Tind  sociology'  might 
well  be  placed  under  the  school  of  basic  arts  and  scienc«*'~Market- 
ing.  accounting,  and  biisines.s  administration  n.s  applied  to  agriculture 
.should  be  placed  under  the  school  of  agriculture.  The  coinmission 
recommends  further  in  this  connection  that  the  school  of  agricul- 
tural engineering  and  the  school  of  mechanic  arts,  at  present^'iinder 
one  (lean,  be  combined  into  one  school,  fhe  school  of  agricultural 
engineering  and  mechanic  arts.  The  commi.ssion  also  recommends 
m this  connection  that  the  experiment  station  and  the  agricultural 
engineering  experiment  .station  lie  merged  into  one  division. 

The  fact  that  there  are  44  departments  of  instruction  in  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  practical 
considerations  which  made  it  <lesirable  to  make  members  of  the  staff 
heads  of  departments  in  order  to  retain  them,  since  the  salary 
schedules  applying  below  that  rank  may  not  be  sufficiently  high  to 
attract  and  keep  good  men.  The  following  table  of  salaries  for 
192.i-24  gives  clear  ground  for  this  conclusion,  and  the  survey  com- 
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mission  was  assure<l  h<»th  by  administrators  bnd 

indivit 

Inal  itistru'-- 

tors  that  this  was  the  case; 

1 

. ‘ NuinU’r 

.Muni-  1 
mum  1 

1 

Mini- 

mum 

1 

1 

1 

Dean . - 7 

Prolessur 21 

$4,300  ^ 
3.  50U  : 

s;i.ouo 

•2.ttU0 

( 

1 $3,7n 

; 3,032 

Assocmie  proftvwr V 3,000  l J.  ’AW  I 2.477 

Assistant  professor ..  . "20  2,000  2. OtO  2.312 

Insinictor 13  2.300  ' 7rO  ’ 1,730 

I I 

However,  there  is  no  <iuc‘stion  that  the  number  of  depart inoiits  lia> 
been  multiplied  excessively  and  that  the  amount  uf  work  olTereil  and 
the  personnel  uttnehed  to  some  of  the  departments  are  insunicient  t<i 
justify  desiejnation  as  n department.  'Fhe  commission  recommend.'^, 
therefore,  that  the  miinher  of  departments  be  reduced  materially. 
It  would  seem  that  a ;reneral  departimmt  of  economics  should  hr  re- 
tained in  the  school  of  hasic  arts  and  sciences  and  that  the  v.arious 
courses  in  applied  ec(»nomics  should  lx*  placetl  under  the  ilepartmcnt 
of  agricultural  economics.  This  would  eliminate  the  departments  of 
accounting  and  business  practice,  of  business  administration,  market- 
ing, and  stenography  and  typewriting.  In  the  same  way  all  the 
departments  dealing  with  health  and  ithysical  education  might  well 
be  combined  into  a single  departnumt.  'I'his  would  fombine  the  de 
partments  of  physioh*gv  and  hygiene,  of  physical  education,  and 
milUary  science  and  tactics. 

Undue  expansion  of  the  catalogue  and  a somewhat  ili.->tortod  \iew 
of  the  institution  pre.sented  thereby  is  due  not  only  to  multiplicity  of 
major  divisions  and  departments  of  instruction  but  also  to  what 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  number  of  coui’.ses.  The  fact  that  tlie 
course.s  are  offere*!  by  the  catalogue  and  not  given,  u.s  indicahai  hy 
the  table  above,  is  itself  evidenee  (hat  the  im(>rossion  of ‘loo  iminy 
courses  is  justified.  A »’omparison  of  the  various  departments  with 
similar  departments  in  other  great  land-grant  colleges  shows  also  the 
justice  of  this  impression.  The  agricultural  college  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, for  instance,  offers  imde.rgraduale  courses  in  agronomy  and 
2 additional  courses  to  upper  classmen,  whereas  the  Agricultural  Col 
lege  of  Utah  offers  14.  In  dairy  husbandry  Cornell  offers  S uiulei 
graduate  courses  and  Utah  offers  17.  Careftil  reorganizations  of  the 
offerings  without  reference  to  the  advertising  or  publicity  use  of 
the  catalogue  would  create  an  iinpie.ssion  of  greater  solidity  and 
would  make  a slight  saving  on  the  printing  bill  of  the  college. 

The  principles  pre.scnted  by  this  report  in  its  discu.ssion  of  the 
university  administration,  e.^pecially  those  concerning  the  pr<v<‘ss  of 
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bud^^et  makin^^  and  the  appointment  of  new  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty ai>ply  also  to  the  ajjricultural  college.  The  president  should 
seek  and  obtain  the  advice  and  as.sistance  of  the  deans  and  depart- 
ment heads  in  both  these  imimrtant  matters. 

» USE  OF  PLANT 

h.xamination  of  the  plant  of  the  agricultural  college  shows  that 
in  practically  every  respect  the  space  is  ample.  There  are  120,1)20 
square  feet  of  classroom  and  laboratory  space  for  an  enrollment 
of  8G0  students.  In  oHier  words,  there  are  140.6  squivre  feet  of 
classroom  and  laboratory  space  per  student.  The.se  general  figures 
are  not  especially  significant.  Detailed  examination  of  the  uh*  to 
which  the  individual  rooms  are  put  is  more  enlightening.  The  fol- 
low figures  show  the  use  of  classrooms  and  laboratories : 

Nuinbor  of  elassroonis  nml  laboratories  used;  0-i  hours,  17;  6-10  boars, 
1.');  II  1.")  lioiirs,  13:  Hi-20  hours,  10;  21-2.1  hours.  10;  20-30  hours.  4;  31  or 
more  liours,  4^  Total  iiuiubcr  of  classrMuns.  73;  total  number  of  hours  used 
per  week,  l.lGtt;  jiverai;e  Tiunibor  of  hours  used  jht  week.  1.1  S;  average  ner 
rent  use  of  elnssrcMuns.  .12.«t.  ‘ 

The  foregoing  slafisties  show  that  a total  of  73  cla.ssrooms  are 
iisc'd  1,1()()  hour.'  per  week.  In  ctlher  words,  (he  average  nuniher 
of  houis  of  u.se  is  only  1.1.8.  Upon  the  basis  of  30  hours  for  normal 
use  of  (he  eliissrooiii  for  ai  week  (lie  classrooms  and  laboratories  of 
the  agricultural  college  are  used  only  .V2.G  per  cent  tjme  capacity. 

• Nee  in  this  ctmnectioii,  however,  discu.ssion  of  the  same  point  under 
(ho  University  of  b tah.  Although  the  average  is  somewhat  low, 
four  rooms  are  used  in  oxee.ss  of  30  houis.  Three  of  these  arc  in 
the  mechanic  arts  building  and  one  in  (he  agricultural  engineering 
building.  The  Use-  of  the.se  rooms  in  excess  of  30  hours,  howevei^ 
does  ndt  indicate  that  (hey  are  used  to  cajiacity,  since  the  classes 
in  agricultural  engineering  and  mechanic  arts  are  very  small  and 
the  rooms  are  adequate  to  accommodate  a larger  number  of  stu- 
dents than  is  actually  enrolled.  The  fact  that  49  of  the  clas.srooms 
anti  laboratories  are  usot^  les.s  than  IT)  hours  per  week  shows  no 
great  general  need  for  additional  space.  It  is  doubtful  also  whether 
additional  bpildings  for  specific  purposes  should  be  provided  in  the 
near  future. 

The  one  case  in  which  the  administration  indicates  a desire  for 
an  additional  building  is  that  of  the  library.  At  the  present  time 
the  library  is  housed  in  five  buildings.  The  agricultural  building 
bas  1 library  room  conUining  52  square  feet,  Widtsoe  ^lall  1 room 
wntaining  156  square  feet,  the  livestock  building  1 room  contain- 
ing 368  square  feet,  the  main  building  2 rooms  containing  altogether 
®,648  square  feet,  and  the  plant  industry  building  1 room  contain- 
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ing  312  square  feet,  giving  a total  library  space  of  8,330  square  feet. 
If  it  is  desired  to  provide  better  accommodations  for  the  library^  it 
would  seem  that  reduction  of  the  number  of  extremely  small  classes 
and  reuiTangement  of  the  scheduling  of  the  space  might  provide 
the  desired  accommodation.  The  need  for  additional  library  space 
at  the  agricultural  college  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  at  the 
university. 

The  gymnasiVm  of  the  agricultural  college  is  a more  modern 
structure  than  that  of  llurtim verity,  but  the  expansion  of  health 
work  from  the  gyinna>tic  pha.se,  of'xthe  time  in  which  it  was  built, 
has  rendered  it  ill  appointeil  and  imulequate.  in  many  way.s.  Im- 
provements could  be  ntade  with  advantage  in  the  jihysical  .struc- 
ture, btit  separate  hou.^ing  of  the  military  .servi(es  would  alFord  even 
greater  benefits.  Facilities  for  ^le  outdoor  recreational  e.xercise  of 
the  .sttident  body  might  well  be  increased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  classes  in  each  of  the 
departments  of  the  agricultural  college,  with  enrollments  indicated, 
fall  of  1925-26: 

#• 

Tahi.e  24. — Xumficr  of  ('Iumsis  and  Ofrnllmrnt'i 


I- 5 

6-10... 

II- 20.., 

21-30... 

31-40... 

41-50.. 

61-60... 

61-70.. 

Over  70 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  classe.s  had  an  enrollment 
of  5 or  less,  29  per  cent  had  an  enrollment  of  from  6 to  10.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  10  clas.se.s  with  ah  enrollment  of  over  50. 
Agriculture  is  responsible  for  7 clas.ses  with  fewer  than  5 students; 
agricultural  engineering  is  responsible  for  4;  basic  arts  and  sciences 
ior  5;  commerce  and  business  administration  for  4. 

In  preparing  the  above  figures,  classes  under  5 in  machine  work, 
woodwork,  forging,  and  art  consisting  of  shop  or  studio  work  are 
not  listed  because  the  instructor  handles  six  or  seven  different  kinds 
of  work  in  the  room  at  one  time.  The  schools  responsible  for  the 
large  classes  are  two — basic  arts  and  sciences  and  commerce  and 
busine-ss  administration.  One  of  these  classes  consists  of  170  students 
in  elementary  mathematics.  This  vould  seem  to  be  entirely  too  large 
a class  for  such  a subject.  It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  50  in 
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zoology  and  07  in  chemistry  and  78  in  physiologv  are  not  also  ex- 
cessively large.  Classes  of  such  size  must  mean  that  work  is  largely 
lecture  work,  and  hence  the  instruction  not  of  the  highest  grade 
for  those  laboratory  subjects.  ^ ^ 

^ T.vnLE  2.').— wUh  t, tori'  Ihun  M students,  fail  /.oyj-,?*; 


Ha.cic  arts  and  'science; 
Cliomlstry  1,  soctiini  I, 
Educatiou  4.  section  1. 
Enj^lish  10,  section  1.. 


54 


Encllsh  50 

Mathomati(*s  20_ 

Music  21 ’ 

Pliysiolo^rv  l._ 

Zooloiry  1 1 1_. 

Coinuiom-  aiiA  business  adininisirftion  : 
Accounliii;:  1 ^ 

Kcnnonii(‘s  1.  1 

' Economics  1. '.oction2 

Econoinirs  2n 

Socinlu;;\  r»r». 

A truer  mea.sure  than  size  of  cla.sses  of  the  burden  placed  uixin 
instructors  is  tlie  number  of  .student -clock  b.ours  which  instructors 
arc  called  upon  to  teach.  The  following  taide  shows  the  number  of 
irisiriictois  witli  vurioiis  amounts  of  .•student  clock-hour  burden: 

rAin.K  struct  on  and  student  (lark  fwur.s 


NumiIm‘1  uf  in.<tnirt<»rs  vtiih 


<^100  stmloni  flock  hnin> 

10l-!/d()  siiitJ fill  clock  ht'iir.‘‘ 
'5)1-300  student  clock  h(mr>.. . . 
•klMOO  stiideui  cl(H'k  hours 
401-5100  811^10111  clt)ck  hours 
5i01-^Ds\u\lcnt  clock  hours 

[)0l -700  student  clock  hours 

• 01-800  student  cltH'k  hours 

'^1-900 student  clock  hours 

900  orhiorc  .student  clock  httiirs 


Ajrri- 

. Eipfri- 

coit  ural 

mt*nt 

ml  If  go 

siBtlon 

2 

0 

.*s 

2 

10 

1 

4 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

j 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

k.xam illation  of  detail.^;  imlicutos  scvonil  points  tha;  .seem  to  call 
for  further  inquiry  and  adjustment.  Although  about  300  student 
clock  hours  are  eon.sidored  a fair  leaching  load,  .several  of  the  in- 
structors who  are  giving  part  of  their  time  to  the  experiment  station 
are  carrying  teaching  loads  in  the  college  in  excess  of  this  amount, 
for  instance,  one  chemistry  professor,  giving  50  per  cent  of  his  time 
to  the  college  and  50  per  cent  to  research,  has  a teaching  load  of  482 
student  clock  hours.  The  former  dean  of  the  school  of  agriculture, 
{?«ving  75  per  cent  of  his  time  to  the  college  and  25  per  cent  to 
14310— JJ6 21 
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research,  has  a teaching  load  of  660  student  clock  hours.  Another 
chemistry  professor,  giving  only  one-third  of  his  time  to  the  college, 
luis  a teacliing  load  of  675  student  dock  hours.  The  profos.sor  of 
irrigation  and  drainage,  giving  50  per  cent  of  his  time  only  to  the 
college  and  the  remiyning  time  to  research,  has  a teaching  load  of 
850  student  clock  hours.  The  professor  of  veterinary  science,  giving 
half  time  to  the  college,  has  a teaching  load  of  468;  and  the  professor 
of  botany,  giving  only  one-third  of  his  time  to  college  and  two-tliirds 
to  r/!seareh,  has  a teaching  load  of  462  student  clock  hours.  Another 
professor  of  chemistry,  giving  75  per  cent  of  his  time  to  the  college 
and  25  per  cent  to  research,  has  a loail  of  1,004  student  clock  hours. 

riiis  woidd  indicate  that  teaching  loads  are  by  no  means  lightened 
111  ordeu,  to  permit  instructors  to  carry  on  research.  In  fact,  the 
btirden  of  their  teaching  loads  scorns  to  be  somewhat  iieavier  than 
that  of  professors  of  other  .subjects  who  do  not  ile\ote  any  of  iheir 
lime  to  the  experiment  station,  although  the  list  reveals  one  sudi 
professor  leaching  chemistry  with  a loud  of  1,416  student  dock 
liours,  another  in  oiliication  with  6U6,  another  in  English  with  a 
load  of  588,  still  another  in  educatinn  and  p.syehology  teaches  77-'. 
and  one  in  .^oology  691.  Thc.se  figures  indicate  that  a readjustment  of 
tile  load  ofVhe  instructing  staff  is  highly  ilesirable. 

Further  eonsideration  of  these  teaching  loads  iai.*^es  the  quesiuui 
which  is  always  one  of  concern  in  the  land-grant,  college,  as  to  the 
relationship  of  the  experiment  .station  staff,  the  tencliing  staff,  and 
the  extemion  staff.  In  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  the  ilireclor 
of  extension  is  also  director  of  the  experiment  station  uinl  in  addi- 
tion is  head  of  a department.  Of  the  experiment  station  stntf  6 
spenit  their  entire  time  in  research,  25  in  research  and  teaching, 
and  2 in  research,  teaching,  and  extension.  Of  the  12  meuihers 
on  the  extension  staff  8 do  not  teach  or  experiment.  2 teacli  and 
experiment,  and  2 teach  and  do  not  experiment.  This  arrangement 
goes  upon  the  theory  that  the  teacher  should  spend  some  time  in 
research  and  the  research  worker  some  time  in  teaching.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  this  will  correlate  teaching  with  the  late.st  developments 
in  the  fields  of  research.  This  may  be  true  .so  far  as  the  individual 
teacher  or  ex()erimenter  is  concerned;  it  is  not  necessarily  true,  with 
that  portion  of  the  teaching  staff  which  docs  not  engage  in  research 
work.  In  the  Utah  Agricultural  CoUege^with  25  members  of  the 
experimept  station  teaching,  an  important  percentage  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  research  work. 

However,  the  figures  given  above  show  that  the  coordination  of 
research  and  extension  work  is  by  no  means  so  close.  Only  a small 
proportion  of  the  extension  staff  is  connected  with  the  experimet^ 
station,  and  it  would  seSem  that  it  might  be  profitable  to  devise  soine 
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ulM.r..l,v  th.  r.x,uM  inH.n(  station  f„r<v  may  1h>  n.a.I..  nm,,.  fa- 
milial jiimI  Ik-  l)iMii^rl,t  nito  .loMT  contact  with  tlic  |»rol,|,.ms  <if  the 
.•xteiiMoii  worker.  Tim  same  i.s  true  of  the  e.Meii.sio,,  worker  airi  the 
l"•:.l.lems  oi  (ea.-lnn-  Certainly  the  resi.lence  teacher  should  have 
111  us  exjionenee  fmjiiently  .some  cleineni  ol  c.xten.sion  work  His 
<olh-<.  work  simuhl  then-hy  he  vitalizeil  ami  kept  in  close  relatiim 
mi.In.onh, .at, on  with  wi.at  ,s  actually  heino  ,lone  on  the  fa.-n.s  of 
• he  Mate.  he  su.  vey  commission  su-oosts.  the.efo.-o,  that  fr-equent 
. nil  . mice,  he  hehl  m which  all  elements  of  the  agricultural  eollmm 
-l^.H  j.a.t,.',|,a,e.  1‘rohahly  mfiuu.at i ve  confe.ences  eove,-ine  the 
"'m  e hehl  o,  h.,-e  ,,o,lio,m  of  the  liehl  of  experimental  Wo.k  Wouhl 
"I  Iiinie  value  esteusiou  wo,-ke,s- and  the  academie  fawiltv  than 
•"'"III  l.iir^mt  on  iheir  own  |,a.-t  of  jimite.l  ami  detailed  investi.ra- 
lons.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no.  or  ve,y  low,  correlation  be- 
f vec,  aluhiy  („  ,,„.,y  on  in vest.-ation  and  ahilitv  to  teach.  P,-ol,-,hlv 
'li.‘n>  l"'v.T  con-elation  between  ahilitv  to  carry  on  .Tsea.vi, 

mi.l  ability  to  do  e.xtension  vvoik  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  piohalde  that  the  successful  exten.sion  worker  will  be  a .rood 
t.uicliei-  or  a ;:ood  teacher  a suecessful  extension  worker.  The  theorv 
upon  which  the  coordination  of  the  experimj-nt  station' 
and  ..xhuision  work  is  maintnine.l  in  the  Ctah  Ajiricultural 
<>ile;r,.  do,..,  to  he  thoroughly  .sound. 

THK  WORK  OK  THK  AGRICULTURAL  COJ.LEGK 

Ih'  h„>  M,frKi-sti,iiis"(o  luake  will,  |„  |i,,. 

.ubjccis  „f  „„|K,TI«nc,-  in  tl„.  work  „f  l|,r  At-ricullun.1  Colle..,.  „f 

ami  eradiiate  work.  •'* 

The  enroll, nent  of  ,he  A-,  in,ltu,al  Colle^re  of  Utah  sMffe,ed  alon.^ 
'•Ii  til"'  Ilf  Miiidai-  inst.tntions  all  over  the  eou„t,v  a.s  a ,-e.s.,lt  of 
he  ceononm-  .lep,e.ss,o,j  ,,,  a-,ieult,ire  which  followed  the  war  The  ’ 
of  I lal,  a,e  of  coiu-.s,-  tlmrou-ddy  familiar  with  tl,e'hurdsl,i„s‘ 

" aeneiiltui-,'  dunne  the  pa.st  yen,s;  they  ,„nv  not  ,ealize  fully 
•o'M-je,-,  the  d.llu  ulties  wlueh  ,es„lted  for  their  a^rriciilturur  eollcm 
n.  he  .le^,ee  of  success  which  it  attained  in  its  attempt  to  continue 

‘i  ' intcests  of  the  State 

miiiii^r  tins  ih/Iicult  penod.  The  co,iipa,-ison.s  in  the  following  table 

v,th  other  Innd-jrrnnt  eolleeps  not  a part  of  the  S{ate  university 

'■Sl'l'-  1' 
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It  is  interestiji^  and  peiliaps  important  in  connection  witli  a con- 
-ideration  of  the  development  of  the  agricultural  college  to  note  that 
when  die  separated  a^oicultiiral  institutions  of  the  Uniteil  States  are 
rated  in  accordance  with  the  iiiimher  of  students  per  100.000  of  pojMi- 
lation  rtah  ranks  t'-.ird  in  the  list  of  institutions  consideml. 
1‘iirllier.  only  one  other  State'had  a larger  number  of  students  per 
Umi.Oim)  of  pojjulation  enrolled  in  agri<-ulturc  in  1J)24.  In  Ttali 
'‘J2A  jicr  cent  of  the  onrollinent  in  the  agricultural  college  was  en- 
rollment in  agriculture;  only  7 States  of  the  23  ranked  higher  tlian 
1 tall  in  tliK  respect.  If  to  this  list  oT  " separated  agrinilliiral  eol- 
IfL^es  above  is  added  the  list  of  lC.  in<ti(iitions  in  which  the  agricul- 
iiual  rollcge  is  a.pa^^of  the  State  university,  Ttah  still  lanks  high 
ill  the  nuiiilier  of  students  in  agrieuK n le  per  J'lO.OOi)  inipiilat ion. 
In  the  new  list  oidy  two  additional  Slat<>s.  Maitn'  and  Nevada,  have 
, muie  agrieiiltiind  stiideiU.s  per  loo.oiio  of  pnpulati«*n.  • 

III  "horl.  diii  iiig  a pei  iod  ol  great  aurieultiiral  di  |)ies>ion  the 
Agrirultiiral  (’ollege'of  Ttali  serveil  (he  agrietitl iiral  interests  of  the 
st.ile  to  an  extent  reached  by  few  Stales,  even  (lioiigb  several  wliirh 
If  uiilratiks  iirihe  restiects  rovere.l  by  ibe  (abiibilion  above  bavc  at 

tamed  ii  degree  of  development  ami  of  wealth  iiiiudi  greater  llian 
lli;^  of  \ lull. 

The  eomplaint.  In-aid  fiv.|!iei,i^  rtati,  that  the  agrierdtiiral 
<"!hge  IS  not  giving  enough  allentdm  to  agriciilliire  is  due.  (bere- 
Inre.  to  some  .•aiise  otlier  than  failure  to  inovidi-  agrieullnral  e.hiea- 
‘""I  :md  to  enioll  agriciilt iiial  sliidents.  IJisenssiou  above  and  s.mie 
of  tin;  siigo_j(.st  ion,',  oi  (In*  siirvi'v  conmiission  iiidii-ate  that  in  (lie 
opmion  oi  the  eomtnission  these  causes  include  uvereinplmsis  hv  the 
aoiieiilt.iral  eidlege  i^i  its  publicity  m«terial  upon  other  asiar'ts  of 
••fliieation,  such  as  biisiniss  ami  (iimnee.  Although  in  the  opinion  of 
the  .‘oimnis..ion  (he  college  oilers  in  general  an  aucipiate  agrienlturnl 
loiiise,  it  suggests  that  [lerhaps  greater  publicity  emphasis  might  be 
pim-ed  upon  this  aspect  of  it.,  work  and  perhaps  also  more  emphasis  ' 
might  be  placed  in  the  college  upon  the  range,  upon  shec|t  growing, 
iiljon  melbnds  of  agriniltural  distribution,  and  upon  (he  develop’ 

meiK  of  new  prodnels  whirl;  may  be  added  (o  (he  agriciilt iiral  re- 
<^sotirces  of  the  State. 

The  showing  made  by  Utah  with  reference  to  cnrollmont.  in  agri- 
'•iill Iiral  siibjcets.is  .such  (lint  the  question  nuturallv  nii'scs  whedicr 
file  college  may  rea.senably  e.xpeet  any  great  growth  in  this  field 
m (he  immediate  future  (‘ven  under  normal  agriniltural  .‘onditions 
miless  new  <levelopments  in  agriculture  <-ome  to  rtah.  Since  (he 
fatiire  agrienlturnl  development  of  Utah  is  largely  conditioned  by 
the  management  of  a water  siqvply  which  can  he  measured  with  con- 
siderable neeunuT  and  whi<h  is  sti  ietlykliinitod  by  nature,  a eareful 
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survey  of  the  probable  a^icultural  dovelopment  during  the  next 
20  years  should  be  possible  and  would  afford  the  basis  for  a very 
useful  estimate  of  tbe  future  development  of  the  eollege  along  present 
agricidtural  lines.  Such  a survey  is,  of  course,  outside  the  field  of 
the  present  survey  commission,  but  it  is  within  its  province  to  point 
out  phases  of  <levelopment  for  the  college  which  are  possible  and 
ativisable  under  conditions  as  they  exist.  These  aspects  of  educa- 
tional adjustment  to  meet  economic  and  social  conditions  with  more 
perfect  service  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  facts  concerning  the 
employments  now  engaged  in  by  grailuatej  of  the  agricultural 
college. 

d'he  following  table  indicates  so  far  as  they  are  known  the  present 
employments  of  giaduutes  of  the  agricultural  college  during  the 
past  five  years  and  shows  the  schools  of  the  colletre  in  which  thev 
received  their  training;^  ' 


T.\m  K 12S, — (J  rail  lint  O'!  of  the  Utah  Afjruullurat  CnlUac  far  fhr  ]9*i  lo 

^ lUio  <ti rated  into  occm/)</OV»)i.-' 


.Xericiil- 

( iriiduoic 

Apicul- 

turnl .Mechanic 

Com- 

Generul 

' T(.ul 

ture 

enpi-  arts 

incrtv  1 

1 science 

economics 

- 

ruH'rmp 

1 

1 

Atf'oiinhints 

1 

.\Rn cultural  e\\)OTts 

, , 8 

s 

•Miorncys 

i' 

1 

2 

Businc's^s  men 

1 

1 

1 

. 3 

BtLsint'.'ss  eruployet's . 

. . 1 

i 

...  < 

Athletic  coaches 

...  . t* 

a 1 

ti 
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It  will  be  noted  that  34—^duates  out  of  a total  of  44  trainetl 
in  the  school  of  agricultural  engineering  are  follow  ing  line>.  direclh 
related  to  their  training,  engineering,  highway.  un<l  irrigation  engi- 
neering. Twenty-two  out  of  a total  of  i:i.“»  trained  in  the  .school  of 
agriculture  are  engaged  in  vocations  directly  related^to  agriculture. 
8 as  agricultural  e.xperts,  in  the  extension  «<t‘rvi<a‘.  .“t  as  agricultural 
exenitives.  .*»  as  farmers,  and  fi  us  stockmen.  Almost  as  nuinv  grad- 
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uates  of  the  college  as  follow  these  agricultural  pursuits  are  serving 
as  athletic  coaches,  22  agriculturists  as  compared  to  21  coaches. 
However,  5 graduates  trained  by  other  schools  of  the  college  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  agricultural  work,  making  a total  of  2T 
thus  employed.  Xo  doubt  many  of  those  employed  ns  teachers  are 
extending  the  benefits  of  their  agricultural  training  through  service 
it'  teachers  of  agriculture. 

These  figures  are.  of  course,  not  intended  to’support  the  argument 
thiit  sino(‘  luu  per  cent  of  the  four-year  students  are  not  staving 
u|)(tn  the  farm  the  agricultural  college  i.s  failing.  The  fact  is  not 
peculiar  to  I’tah.  Similar  conditions  c.vist  in  all  agricultural  col- 
leges. Economic  conditions,  especially  the  fact  that  farming  and  its 
related  omploynierits  when  pursued  as  a personally  owned  business 
ivi|iiires  a large  investment  of  c.ipital.  more  than  the  type  of  instruc- 
tion otfered  by  the  agricultural  colleges  m.ay  account  for  the  f.act 
that  so  few  graduates  become  farmers.  In  the  past  also  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture,  scientific  employments,  and  graduate  sttidy  have 
dry wn  largely  >ip(»n  agricultural  college  students  that  the  figures 

iri\t‘n  tail  to  reprcMUtt  the  laail  contribution  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege' agricultural  progress.  Perhaps  as  the  demands  made  by 
these  lines  of  activity  l)econie  lc.<s  urgent  a larger  proportion  of 
agricultural  eidlege  graduates  will  turn  h^wor'k  which  is  more  ol^vi- 
oiisly  related  to  agricultural  production  and  distribution.  In  the 
nieantimc  direct  aventu's  of  .assistance  are  numerous. 

I he  e\perieuc('  rtf  other  institutions  shows  that  whereas  only  a 
vei  v small  proportion  of  the  gradtrates  of  agricultural  colleges  are 
after  some  vents  actually  engaged  in  farm  work,  a verx-  high  per- 
centage of  tho.se  who  come  to  the  in.stitution  for  short  courses  in 
agrii  ulture  continue  to  reside  and  work  upon  the  farm.  This  fact 
indicat<‘s  an  additional  means  by  which  the  agricultural  college  mav 
maintain  that  close  and  intimate  connection  with  the  actual  work 
of  the  farm  and  the  re.sident  farmer  w’hich  it  is  felt  is  so  e.ssential. 

It  is  true  that  extension  work  and  home-demonstration  work  and 
summer  schools  may  and  do  .servo  to  estabiish  such  <Iirect  connection 
with  the  farmer  that  he  quite  generally  feels  a possessive  interest 
in  the  agricultural  college  of  his  State.  However,  in  many  instances 
satisfaction  in  and  approval  of  e.xtension  work  has  led  the  country 
dweller  to  think  that  the  money  expended  for  extension  work  should 
he  inorea.sed.  even  (hough  this  has  to  be  done  at  theiexpense  of 
re.sident  and  experimental  work. 

A short  period  of  residence  in  the  agricultural  college  will 
change  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  almost  jeveryone  w-ho  partici- 
pates in  .such  an  experience,  and  will  gi^*e  him  a personal  interest 
in  the  mother  institution.  For  these  reasons  the  commission  rec-  . • 
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onuneiitls  u*ry  aironjrly  that  the  agricultural  cullofre  emphasize  its 
short-course  work.  At  the  present  time  it  conducts  vocational 
course.s  for  the  preparation  of  stenographers  aiul  typists.  It 
should  conduct  many  vocational  short  ^cc^prses  in  ajjriciilture  and 
mechanic  arts.  At  tiie  same  time  it  should  consider  Very  seriou.sly 
the  matter  of  otferin^r  to  the  rural  citizenry  of  tlic  State  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eoiue  to  tlio  aj'iicnltiiral  collcLfe  for  .'^oine  cultural  as’  well 
as  practical  *work.  I'he  commi>sion  docs  not  share  in  the  belief 
that  cultural  results  may  not  he  obtained  from  teachin"  practical 
subjects,  but  it  does  believe  that  certain  of  tlu‘  liberal  arts,  esj)ecially 
the  social  sciences,  shoidd  be  studied  by  tho.se  who  are  .pursninj: 
practical  courses  with  definite  objectives  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  somewhat  more  fidly  the  world  in  which  they  live.  For 
these  reasons  the  commission  suirpcsts  that  short  coiir.H's  be  olforod 
for  home  makers  and  for  farmers  which  include  some  of  the  liberal 
arts  subject.s  as  well  as  airricullural  siihjects  and  home  economics. 


HE.AI.TU  .\CTIV1TIK.S 

Much  that  has  l>een  said  in  re^uir*!  to  the  iihysiral  wclfure  condi- 
tions and  a<‘tivities  of  the  univec'-ity  could  be  lepcated  u ith  refer- 
ence to  the  a^'i'iniltiiral  colleoo.  The  need  f*>i’  an  infirmary  and 
the  importance  of  adetpiate  dormitories  and  dining’’  halls  ajiply  to 
both  in.stitutions.  Mention  has  already  been  made  nl.'O  of  the  de- 
sirability of  coordinating  the  variou<  d»‘partinents  dcaliiiL'  with 
student  health  and  the  teaching  of  health  subjects. 

The  work  conducted  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  rtiuldit  is 
alon<r  the  same  lines  as  have  been  described  for  the  univer>lty.  Tlie 
physical  examination'-  are  ^iven  annually,  but  if  it  is  fair  to  jiidrT 
by  the  record  form  Used  these  examinations  an*  anythiuir  l>ut 
' thorough.  There  is  no  nurseTo  serve  as  an  a>sislant  to  the  e.xamitier 
or  to  make  constiltation  with  tht  physician  more  available  for  the 
women.  The  dean  of  women  isl  graduate  nurse,  which,  however, 
hardly  makes  up  for  this  need.  . 

# That  pupils  are  carefully  cla.s.-itio(l  for  physical  aetivitms  is  doubt- 
ful, judging  from  the  nature  of  (he  records  kept. 

In  physical  education  the  collopo  docs  bettor  as  to  time  .spent  than 
the  university,  since  it  is  required  of  all  student.s  for  10  quarters 
three  hours  a week  in  the  freshman  and  twice  a week  in  the  later 
years.  This  is  made  more  practicable  in  the  college,  since  military 
training  is  required  of  all  able  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  is  sub-  - 
stituted  for  physical  education.  This  requirement  should  be  ex- 
tended to  t|^ee  hours  per  week  in  the  three  years. 

The  teaching  of  hygiene  is  gi«m  more  attention  than  in  the  uni- 
versity, the  freshmen  being  required  to  attend  lectures  on  “ personal 
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and  general  hygiene”  once  a week  for  three  quarters.  Thfs  work 
would  probably  be  mtue  effective  if  condensed  into  three  hours  a 
week  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  freshman  year. 

Military  training  i.s  a prominent  feature  in  the  college,  being  re- 
quired of  those  pliysically  able  for  it  in  the  first  two  years.  This  de- 
partment should  be  housed  in  a building  especially  adapted  for  its 
purposes;  the  gymnasium  is  not  suitable  for  serving  both  depart- 
ni<‘iits. 


The  development  of  inlramural  sports  for  all  students  is  proceed- 
ing well  with  the  pcrsonnal  available  for  direction  of  these  activities. 

riie  alway.s  troublesome  j>rol)lcm  of  the  supervision  of  intercol- 
legiate Sports  seems  to  l)c  handled  as  well  by  both  the  agricultural 
(ollege  and  the  uni\ersiiy  as  it  is  anywhere.  These  entertainments 
I'eloiig  to  (he  uo-manV  realm  of  oxtra-ciirricnlnr  activities.  They 
lu'ne  a place  in  the  emotional  and  .social  life  of  the  institution,  but 
they  enlist  the  health  and  physique  of  the  youth  rather  than  develop 
it.  The  be.st  the  department  of  physical  welfare  can  do  is  to  forbid 
those  students  who  will  risk  serious  physical  damage  from  taking 
part  in  these  competlliv;>  performances  and  to  attend  to  the  minor 
injiuies  of  th^e  lio  pai'iicipate.  This  policy  is  being  followed  in 
both  m.stitutions  by  the  departments  having  to  do  with  student  health. 


TKACUER  TRAININO 


Dl.scus.cion  and  recommendations  in  previous  portions  of  this 
rejiort  make  it  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  survey  commission 
fa\ors  maintenance  and  e.xtcnsion  of  the  teacher-training  work  of 
tlie  agricultural  college.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  obvious 
fact  that  in  certain  re.^pocts  the  college  has  facilities  and  contact 
which  s))ecially  fit  it  for  preparing  cortain^types  of  teachers.  The 
work  peculiar  to  the  resident  college,  the  c.xpcriment  station,  and 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  liome  eeonofnies  lead  logically  to 
training  of  vocational  teachers,  teachers  of  general  .science  and  of  the 
biological  and  physical  sciences,  of  agricuhure,  of  home  economics, 
and  of  manual  ort.s.  It  seems  unwise  to  handicap  the  State  by 
refusing  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  po.ssible  the  capabilities  of 
the  agricultural  college  for  training  teacher.s  in  these  linos. 

The  close  relation.mip  of  the  agricultural  college  to  rural  life  and 
the  understanding  of  rural  conditions  and  problems  which  the  college 
may  be  presumed  to  command  therefore  made  the  comini.ssion  con- 
sider carefully  also  the  question  of  advising  extension  6f  its  training 
for  elementary-school  teachers  with  .special  emphasis  upon  the  train- 
ing of  those  who  e.xpect  to  teach  in  rural  school.s.  This  line  of  activ- 
ity is  not  a common  one  for  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  commission 
has  already  expressed  its  belief  that  training  of  rural  teachers  should 
i4:no— 2« — ^22 
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not  differ  in  basic  character  from  the  training  of  other  teachers. 
Nevertheles.s.  the  opportunities  for  close  contact  with  the  work  of 
rural  teachers  ami  study  of  their  problems,  in  so  far  as  these  prolS’- 
lenis  are  peculiar  to  rural  conditions,  are  suclt  as  to  make  careful 
consideration  of  the  question  imperative. 

The  fact  that  the  collepre  is  now  servin"  as  an  important  source  of 
supply  for  rural  teachers  is  e.staWished  by  the  followinfr  table: 


Tadi.e  29. — Supplfitfif  rural  h firhcr.^ 

^ 9 

Trurhcrs  rjJJ-J.1  !U.:r  111  ! 11121-^'i 


Elemt'ntRrv  Tcnchers  wiilioiii  plnor«l  — 

In  fiiirs. ...  

Outside  rit  ic5 

lloltlrrs  of  thf  degree  plact'd  - 

lucilien., 

Outside  Cl , ...  

HuMrrs  of  the  master’s  degree  ploced  — 

Jn  t itie>  . 

f^uisitle  cit  ies 


d , M U 0 

d Jd  J^ 

d 4 s 0 

r,,,  >.♦  rc.i  fj 

C u II  u 

II  0 u ' fi 


Training  facilitie.*'  aic  available  in  Lojran  and  in  the  country 
scliools  of  ('ache  ('ounty  foi'  practice  twichin<»:  and  observation. 

In  view  of  these  condiiions.  the  c(tnnnission  rceonnnends  that 
teacher  traininc.  incliKlinf:  the  trainimr  of  eleincntarv-school 
teachers,  be  made  one  of  the  major  fund  ions  of  the  ajrricnltural 
colle^re  and  that  present  restrictions  with  referenre  to  ^rantin*i  the 
bachelor's  defrree  in  education  be  removed.  .V  school  of  education 
should  be  e.stablished  nccordin<rly  at  the  a<rrindtiiral  collejrc  as  a* 
separate  division  ami  on  a parity  with  otlior  inajoi-  divisions  of  the 
in.stitiition.  It  should  be  the  function  of  this  .school  to  specialize  in 
the  traininfr  of  elementary  and  lii<rli-<cliool  teachei>  for  -.ervirc 
under  rural  conditions. 

The  schools  of  fjopran  and  ('aclj/'  County  should  be  utilized  for 
observation  and  practice.  The  supei'ititiuidcnt.s  of  schools  of  Lo^an 
and  of  Cache  County  should  bo  closely  nlhliated  with  the  faculty 
of  the  apricvilttiral  collepe  in  onler  that  arrangements  for  practice 
teat’hing  may  function  continuously^and  harmoniously.  ‘S^per- 
vi.sorv  teachers  in  Logan  and  in  <ountry  schools  should  be  appointed 
in  coojK'ration  between  local  boards  and  the  agricultural  college  and 
should  bo  paid  extra  salaries.  S[)ccial  preparation  for  their  di»ties 
in  connectioni  with  the  teacher-training  work  of  the  agricultural 
college  .should  bo  further  rewarded  by  listing  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
college  a.s  authorized  supervisory  teachers.  All  practice  leacjiing 
should  l>e  under  the  direct  and  imineiliate  control  of  the  college 
school  of  education. 

Since  the  lines  of  teacher-training  work  recommended  for  the 
agricultural  college  are  specific  and  imply  preparation  to  teach  in 
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s|»i*ciul  the  tiiplonm.^  *:rant<.‘(l  by  the  college  to  graduates  t,hould 

imlicate  for  tlie  ditfeivnt  teaclier- training  curricula  tlie  appropriate 
type  of  leaching  for  Avhich  the  candidate  is  trained.  Careful  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  the^State  department  of  etlucation 
'liould  guide  tlio  plarniing  an(|  modifications  of  curricula  in  the 
iigrii  iiltural  college  school  o£'<^rfucation. 


Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  at  otltcr  points  in  this 
report  with  reference  to  graduate  work  at  the  agricidtnral  college, 
tiiadiiate  work  should  he  developed  in  the  college  leading  to  the 
master  of  science  degree  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  agricultural 
economics,  and  in  the  scienc<*s  which  are  basic  to  agriculture  and 
lionie  ecommiicfc. 

.\t  the  present  time  the  agricultural  college  grants  a mnster-of-arts 
'hgice  foi  worw  which  in  fa<'(  should  lead  not  to  a msister's  degree  in 
alts  but  to  a master  s degre<‘  in  sciiui^*,  adding  perhaps  the  ajA 
jiropriate  modification,  e.  g..  M.  S.  in  ttgiiculture.  M„S.  in  education. 
The  distinctive  graduate  dogret'  granted  by  the  agricultural  college 
-liould  rtdlect  the  technical  and  scientific  purposes  peculiar  to  in- 
stitutions of  the  luniTgrant  tvpe. 


riie  branch  agricultural  college  at  O'dur  (’ity  was  formerly  a 
maiieli  of  the  Stall*  normal  .school  located  at  tlic  univer.sitv.  In 
n'l.i  it  was  by  legislative  enactment  made  a hranch  of  tho  Agri- 
ffiilliiral  ( ollege  of  I tab  and  jilaeed  tinder  the  ninnngement.  controlj 
iiiid  directioti  of  (he  hoard  of  trustees  of  (he  agricultural  college. 
Tlie  same  legal  limitations  with  respect  to  its  scholasfic  ofTerings  were 
imposed  as  exist  in  the  case  of  the  agrieultnral  college.  It  clearly 
":is  (Ih*  iiiieiition  (hat  the  branch  agrienltiiral  college  should  lie 
.'l..s..|y  eorrelated  with  the  agricultural  college  at  Logan.  The  pur- 
I'os,.  was  simply  to  make  luore  convenient  (he  attendance  of  people, 
'"pccially  boys  and  girls.'in  the  soutliern  part  of  the  State.  It  was 
'l'‘Hied  that  tb(*y  have  the  lienefits  of  the  work  of  the  ngricnlturnl 
'•oll.*ge  withoiii  being  )»iit  to  the  expense  of  goii^  so  far  invay  from 
li"iue.  I mil  recently  a great  part  of  the  work  has  been  of  bijrli- 
Mliool  graile.  and  itideed  ,at  the  pre.sent  time  the  high-sebool  work 
'•mistitiitos  an  imjKirtant  element  of  the  instruction  ofi'ered.  The 
••"liege  work  is  intended  to  lie  of  junior  college  grade. 

It  seemed' to  the  eommis.sion  that  the  admini.strntive  coordination 
with  the  agricnlnirnl  college  is  entirely  inadequate.  The  hranch 
HLM  iciiltural  cyllege  exists  largely  as  a separate  school,  although  the 
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connection  is,  of  course,  closer’ than  witli  the  other  edurntional  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  Tlie  j)resi(lent  of  the  ajxriciiltural  colle<re  inter- 
ests hhnself  in  the  financial  matters  of  the  hranch  eolleire  and  is 
ahvays  availal>le  for  consultation  with  the  director.  '|’he  loose 
orpini/jition  of  the  a.L'riciiltural  rollofro  is  also  rellectcd  soinewhat  in 
the  or^ani/.at i()ti  of  tin'  Inanch  airt  icultural  collo<re.  There  seems  to 
!)('  little  knowledge  of  the  hiancli  aL'i'icnlf oral  college  oti  the 

j)art  of  the  heads  of  departinenis  and  the  deatis  of  the  schools  iti  the 
a^riciillui'al  college  >'it  Ko^.miv.  Sevcial  of  the*  inide-siiis  at  l.o<fan 
have  not  visited  the  hianch  a<nindt iiral  eolle;:e  for  lon^'  periods  of 
time.  'I'hey  know  piactically  nolhin^^  of  what  is  ^foiiiir  on  there  in 
their  own  litie  of  work.  In  other  A\ord',  it  "eeins  to  the  commission 
that  they  ari^pilin^  to  ho  as  lielj)ful  a-  they  ini^ht.  d'liey  should 
visit  l)ack  a^Bforlh  f iiaiiiejiily.  ami,  if  possible.  th<*re  should  be 
(juitc  an  ektetisive  e.^chani.a‘  of  work  betweH.'n  the  two  iintitiitions. 
One  or  two  professors  or  instiuctors  who^e  main  w(»rk  is  at  T.o^an 
shmild  each  year  do  a t(‘rm  or  two  of  instrm  tioti  at  the  bratich  colleoo. 
In  the  same  way  ins.lrnctors  elnployed  for  work  at  the  branch  colleire 
jn'itnarily  sliould  also  have  an  opptntunity  (o  teach  for  a teiin  or  .two 
at  I.o^ran. 

The  branch  n2rri<'ullnr!il'c.)lleLn'  has  (n  the  south  of  it  the  church 
.school  of  Dixie  at  St.  (Jeorirt'.  'I'his  church  school  is  a junior  colleire 
and  it  may  be  a question  whether  in  lime  there  may  not  develop  a 
form  of  competition  betwee!!  the  luanch  arrricnll ural  colh'ire  attd 
Dixie.  TIte  following:  statistics  show,  however,  that  at  pres<'tit  the 
clientele  of  the  hiainch  airricidlural  colleire  is  .so  very  local  that  the 
comptotition  is  of  no  ;;reat  iiu|ioitanc(> : 

Tuck  .'ll.  1,'uri  Pun  hi  !iiliirh  iPt  hnil  riJItr/r  III!  iiiiiiil’i  '■ 


Iron i l.tl 

Kane 14 

Garllrtd 19 

Wnshiii>:toii 12 

lleaviT 8 


Davis 2 

Wctier 2 

Millnrtl 1 

Piute 1 


F..'>JUOt.I.MKNT 

The  jvrowth  of  enrollment  of  the  branch  agricultural  college  is 
extremely  creditable.  The  following  tahh>  indicates  the  enrollment 
by  years  of  college  and  intermediate  students.  The  classification  of 
student?  as  intermediate  apparently  is  intended  to  designate  those 
students  who  are  doing  part  high-.school  and  part  college  work.  It 
will  be  noted  that  relative  to  the  tairollment  the  niimher  in  this 
classification  has  steadily  decreaseil. 
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T-MiLF.  l\i).  —ft roirf fi  (tf  * nrnJh'iit  nt 


t , 

roll*L!u  . . 

Inir  Mil'  ll  ilr 


il'*i  iWJo  Iv'Ji  Iyjr» 


J 6 !•'  IIS  3f.  .'7  ! 7K 

“ 95  KJ  Kfj  72  7J  I K2 


( ATALOC.L'K 


TIu'  cntaloi^uo  of  ibo  lunncli  a«rriniltural  collcire  ^ivos  the  im- 
pression thill  it  is  prepaiiMl  especiiilly  for  Ioc;iI  use  bv  persons  not 
especially  liiniiliiir  Avith  iicadiMiiic  niiiltei’s.  "^I’lierc  are  numi'rous 
personal  touches  iiiid  detaileil  explanations  which  show  clearly  that 
it  is  internled  to  einphiisi/.e  the  personal  and  individual  appeal.  It 
is  no;  ii  prelentioiis  pub  icalion.  In.'t  \cry  pi-operly  presents  th(>  facts 
which  Would  hi' of  specuil  interes't  to  local  pros[)ective  students.  In 
Some  lespeels  perhaps  it  isslijilitly  re[)el  it  loiis  and  not  especially  well 
oiiranized  with  reference  to  the  reading'  matter,  but  these  are  matters 
of  minor  importance. 

1 he  branch  ii'j’i'iciilturiil  college  oatalojiue  is  sonieAvhnt  reinark- 
iiblc  iis  comp.ired  with  the  catiilu”-ues  of  the  airriculturnl  colle^rc  and 
the  university,  in  that  all  eouri-es  listed  arc  friven,  except  in  Uiafee 
ca-es  in  which  the  catalo^oie  plainly  states  that  they  will  not  be  *riven 
fhirinif  the  current  or  succeeding!  year.  This  i.s.  of  cour.so,  t)orhai)s 
a naluial  condition,  since  the  number  of  courses  is  so  very  small 
and  since  it  is  possible  to  anlicijiate  demands  and  faculty  capabilities 
with  considerahle,accuracy. 

'riie  nymber  of  classes  of  junior  colle-ie  irrade  with  live  students 
or  fewer  i‘-  almo.st  oiie-foiirth  of  the  total  number  of  classes  con- 
ducted. as  .shown  by  the  followinix  talmlation; 

- 'fA'Mi:  .’tl.*  (liissix  of  junior  roUvgr  (jrailc, 


NiniilKT  of 
.*^1 

JTI  clll.S.S 


\ ijoilior 
of  rla.v<os 


I 5 5 

»i-10  5 

II -'20  »; 

21 -;m)  ;i 

31-40  2 


I 


It  is  interesting;  to  note  that  there  arc  only  two  classes  with  be- 
tween 31  atul  40  students  and  none  larger  than  this. 
considerably  more  than  half  the  cla.sses  ranged  in  size  fioiu  11  to  ‘20 
and  only  two  classes  were  us  small  as  5 studont.s.  The.se  figures  in- 
dicate that  improvement  has  been  made  in  controlling  cla.ss  size  and 
Hviiring  efficient  teaching  units. 
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Bv  wav  of  ciiticism  of  the  work  than  is  now  carried  on.  tin*  roni- 
mission  wishes  to  point  ont  that  the  college  courses  in  Ihe  various 
subjects  should  be  based  more  decidedly  on  the  previous  work  in 
the  same  field  which  slutlenls  have  taken  in  the  high  school.  K.\- 
ainples  of  failure  to  so  base  work  u|)on  previous  study  may  he  found 
especially  in  the  sciema's,  in  home  economics,  and  in  agriculture. 

In  sojne  respects  the  training  of  the  in.structional  staff  does  nut 
conform  to  the  standards  set  for  junior  colleges  by  the  Ameiiean 
' (’ouncil  on  Education  or  by  the  American  As.sociation  of  .funior 
(’(dleges.  The  .standards  provide  that  ‘ Members  of  the  teaching  • 
staff  in  regulai'  charge  of  classes  .should  have  a baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  should  have  hail  not  less  than  one  year  of  graduate  work  in 
a recogni/e<l  grailuate  sj||hool." 


SALARY  .SCHKm  i.F. 


The  highe.st  salary  paid  is  that  of  the  director,  The  .sal- 

aries of  the  instructing  staff  railjte  from  $1,000  to  $2.5tMi.  'I’lie  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  .salaries  paid  and  the.  numla'r  of  in^ii  iietnrs 
leceiving  salaries  in  each  class: 

Table  — salaries 


Vu  III  her 

.Salary  reooivin« 
salary 

/;  • 

I.  12.^  1 

1,  .V)0  • I 

1. Ttm  t 

1. 000  I 

•2.  a»  :t 

■j,  inn  1 

2.  am  I 

2.  .'K)0  I 

2.  .■o.j  2 

.4.  :«m  1 


^ This  .salary  schcthde  se^ms  somewhat  iiuM’e  suited  for  high  school 
than  for  work  of  college  grade.  However,  the  salary  schedule  for 
junior  colleges  seems  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  for  four-year 
institutions,  and  doubtless  the  rural  conditions  which  prevail  in 
Cedar  City  account  for  the  low  level  of  the  schedule.  In  view  of 
the  fact,  how'ever,  that  .some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  do  not 
meet  the  standard  conditions  for  qualifying  them  by  previous  train- 
ing for  the  work  in  a junior  college,  an  increase  of  salaries  may  be 
desirable  in  order  to  secure  persons  of  more  exten.sive  training  and 
experience. 

The  commission  recommends  that  Ihe  coui’se  at  the  Branch  Agri- 
cultural College  cover  agriculture,  home  economics,  teacher  train- 
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iiif;  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  this 
work  should  be  outlinedvery  definitely  with  two  objectives  wherever 
feasible.  First,  the  l#rk— and  of  course  the  college  work  is 
here  intended  should  be  outlined  as  the  first  two  years  of  a four- 
year  coirrse  of  study  IcKjJcing  toward  completion  at  the  agricultural 
college  or  the  university.  In  other  words,  the  two  years  of  college 
work  should  be  limited  to  two  years  of  junior,  college  instruction 
preparatory  to  taking  a degree  at  one  of  the  other  State  insHtutions. 
The  commission  does  not  feel  that  the  function  of  the  Branch '^gri- 
<iiltural  College  should^be  exclusively  agricultural  or  preparatory 
for  the  four-year  course  at  the^agrmultiiral  college.  Since  it  is 
II  State  institution  located  in  a somewhat  isolated  section  of  the 
State  the  Branch  Agriculiiral  (’ollege  should  prepare  for  the  uni- 
versity a>  well  ns  for  tlie  agricultural  college,  at  least  to  the  extent 
which  is  possible  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  community 
IS  predominantly  a rural  comnumily.  The  commission  wishes 
especially  to  lecommeml  that  the  school  recognize  it.s  great  obliga- 
tion to  local  agriciiltun*.  The  ilevelopment  of  poultry  raising'^is 
one  form  in  which  such  guidance  and  assistance  has  already  been 
undertaken.  It  appeared  to  the  commission  that  perhaps  similar 
service  might  be  rendered  in  connection  with  .soil  study  and  other 
forms  of  enriching  the  economic  life  of  the  people. 

Secondly,  the  courses  should  be  outlined  ns  completion  courses 
intended  primarily  for  students  who  do  not  expect  to  continue  their 
filucation  beyond  the  work  given  by  the  Branch  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Courses  of  this  kind  should  be  distinctive  and  definitely 
shaiied  for  the  purpo.^e  of  assisting  the  student  to  fit  into  his  civic 
community  life  and  obligations  and  to  enrich  hi.s  personal  living,  as 
well  as  for  vocational  purpo.ses.  In  this  connection  the  commisdon 
wi.shos  to  emphasize  with  resiicct  to  the  Branch  Agricultural  College 
ospocially  what  has  already  been  emphasized  in  connection  with  the 
u^iltural  college,  i.  o..  the  great  importance  and  usefulness  of 
^p^ort  completion  courses  and  the  .short  specialized  courses  de- 
signed to  assist  the  local  student  in  specific  ways. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Gemral^  adminiMratwn.—X.  That  a hoard  of  10  members,  includ- 
ing the  State  superintendent  of  public  iiistniction  ex  officio,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  confii'med  by  the  senate,  serving  with- 
out com^nsation  for  a term  of  nine  years,  to  be  known  as  the  State 
iKiard  of  higher  education,  be  substituted  for  the.  board  of  regents 
St  the  university  and  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  ngriniltiiral  col- 
Jege,  and  that\^ne  member  of  the  board  retire  each  year  and  not 
be  eligible  for  leappointmont  for  a period  of  thi-ee  years. 
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That  in  case  the  above  recommendation  is  not  acceptable  the  nuni-  I 
ber  of  members  of  each  of  the  boards  of  (he  two  institijtions  hp  ! 
reduced  to  10,  including  the  State  superintondent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, ex  officio,  as  a member  of  both  boar<ls.  (he  members  to  lie  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  a term  of  nine  years,  one  retirin"  each 
year. 

2.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  geographical  distribution 

of  the  board  membership  throughout  the  State  upon  the  basis  of 
the  seven  judicial  districts.  . 

3. *  I'hat  the  board  or  hoards  meet  quai’terly  and  tldit  the  execu- 
tive coinmittce  be  autiiorized  to  carry  on  the  »iecessarv  l)Usine>s  in 

...  * / • 
the  interim. 

4.  That  the  State  board  of  higher  education  eniplov,  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  two  pre.-'idents  of  the  institutions  or  upon  their 
agreement,  a competent  research  and  linaiici:  1 sei'retarv  1(»  liavo 
charge  of  the  business  oflices  of  the  two  inslituiions  and  to  act  ns  n 
continuing  agency  for  the  gathering  of  information  and  arranginir 
it  in  foini  intelligible  to  lay  ineinlieis  of  the  lumrd  and  to  (he  people 
of  the  State. 

In  ease  twO  .seiiarate  J^oards  are  retained,  oadi  should  set'  up 
machinery  for  maintainiuL'  a continuous  self-survey  of  it.s  institu- 
tion and  seek  to  devise  a method  hy'^liicli  tin*  work  of  (lien'  two 
agencies  may  be  coinpaiahic  in  form  and  content. 

T).  That  the  fees  for  the  agricultural  collcirc  and  the  university 
be  fixed,  upon  the  basis  of  credit  hoins,  at  tlie  same  rate. 

G.  'Fhat  the  State  board  of  agficulture  continue  in  charge  of  the 
regulatory  work  of  the  State,  maintaining  dose  connection  with  the 
agricultural  college  and  utilizing  it.s  facilitie.s,  under  proper  com- 
pen.sation,  for  testing  purpo.so.s. 

7.  That  State  siipeivtsors  of  agriculture  and  of  tratles  and  in- 
dustries divide  their  time  between  the  State  dcpaitinent  and  the 
appropriate  in.stitutions. 

/ uHfifutioiial  nd7nlnisf rathe  prob/ctns  common  to.  the  nniirrsitji 
and  the  afjnculturat  collet/e. — 1.  That  each  department  of  the  two 
in.stitutions  be  responsible  to  and  function  thriuigh  the  dean  of  n 
school. 

2.  That  the  budget  of  each  in.ditution  he  nm<ic  up  by  a uniform 
process  of  ro<|uests  from  department  lieails,  through  the  deans,  to 
the  president. 

3,  That  all  communications'  from  any  members  of  the  faculty 
or  organization  witUin  the  institution  to  the  governing  board  be 
through  the  president. 


4.  That  head.s  of.  departments  and  deans  of  schools  initiate  ap- 
pointments, and  that  the  president  make  nil  nominations  for  posi- 
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tions  on  the  faculty  direct  to  tlio  governing:  board,  after  consulta-, 

lion  with  the  deans  and  with  the  heads  of  departments  directly 
wlaui  lieiL 

1 hat  the  presidents  and  ail  members  of  the  fandties  of  the 
two  institutions  of  the  rank  of  associate  professor  and  above  be 
placed  upon  indelinite  tenure  when  employed  and  that  other  mem- 
• hers  of  till*  faculty  be  subject  to  annual  reappointment. 

<1.  I hut  both  institutions  reduce  to  the  inininium  the  number  of 
courses  f)llcred  by  the  catalogue  and  not  given. 

<.  Jhat  (hey  reduce  the  proportion  of  clas.ses  with  excessively 
large  enrollments. 

S.  '1  hat  the  instructing  personnel  be  increased  so  that  the  e.xcos-’ 
Hve  teaching  load  now  borne  in  certain  instance.s  may  be  niateriallv 
■•fdiiced. 

b.  1 hat  both  institutions  develop  more  extensively  systems  of 
.•chrtin<j:  stmients  for  aihuission  to  the  institntfions  upon  the  basi.s 
of  academic  reA.rd.  intelligi'iice  testing,  and  scoring  of  personal 
cha  racteri'-tics. 

Ml.  'I  hat  both  institutions  utilize  further  than  at  present  devices 
lor  adjiistiijg  the  new  student  to  his  environment,  such  as  freshman 
week.  ()i  ientat ion  couim*s.  .scirregation  of  students  in  accordance  with 
abihiies,  adaptation  of  subject  matter  and  subjects  of  instruction 
to  suit  such  cla.ssdication.  and  assignment  of  new  students  to  slroiu'' 
teachers.  . ^ 

11.  'I'liat  both  institutions' give  special  attention  to  .students  who 
lio  not  seek  a degree  or  contemplate  a professional  life,  by  providing 
spt'ual  couises,  short  lour.ses.  two-year  courses,  e.xtension*  courses, 
ami  junior  college  coinjiletion  courses. 

M-k  I’hut  an  attempt  be  made  to  contribute  to  and  regulate  the 
social  life  of  .students  through  provision  of  dormitories,  especially 
i<M‘  I 1h‘  yomijf  woiiu‘n. 

M5.  That  .attention  also  he  given  to  provision 'of  properly  super- 
vised dining  halls. 

I sr  of  That  provision  be  made  at  the  univerdty  for 

nil  inlirmnrv,  and  that  pi'ovision  also  he  made  for  an  auditorium  at 
the  university  which  will  accommodate  at  least  half  the  students 
of  the  institution. 

I hat  minor  improvements  in  deco'ation  am)  P(piipment  he  pro- 
vided m the  nniver.sity  gymnasium’ bniiding.s.  espeeially  with  respect 
to  the  facilities  for  girls. 

;’•  licit  improved  library  accommodations  be  juxivided  for  the 
university,  preferably  through  (he  erection  of  a building  aicnitec- 
tiiiallv  and  praidically  worthy  of  the  library  of  a trroat  university. 
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4.  That  cait'l'iil  attoiitioii  In-  to  classes  so  llmt 

the  clasHaMun  facilities  now  atlonled  by  the  university  plant  may  be 
utilized  more  completely.  ^ v 

j.  That  eonsivlerat ion  be  jriven  to  t la'lniitter  of  soinewhat  more 
rarefni  honseke<*piii‘r  at  the  iiniv«*rsity, 

(>.  'I'hat  iia  reasctl  accommodation  for  tlie  libiary  of  the  agricul- 
tural college,  if  desired,  be  obtained  by  reduction  (ff  the  number  of 
extremely  small  classes  and  rescheduling  of  the  s|)ace  now  available 
in  the  institution.  Xo  additional  building  should  be  undertaken  in 
the  immediate  future. 

1.  That  at  the  college  of  agricnltim*  improvements  be  made  in  1he 
physi<‘al  structure  of  the  gymnasium  and  that  the  military  services 
he  bouse<l  separately. 

Sit t/i ttii’f  Ht  fioof  (inil  t\rtt' iin'ion.-  -I.  I'hai  standards  for  <‘xtcnsion 
credit  and  summer  school  work  be  determined  for  both  institutions 
hv  the  proposed  boaril  of  higher  educatit)n  or  by  mutual  agreement.^ 
•J.  'I’hat  both  institutions  continue  to  offer  summer  school  woikw 
for  educational  ollieers  and  for  teachers  especially,  with  emphasis  . 
upon  graduate  work  in  the  major  Helds  peculiar  to  each  institution. 

:f.  That  a committee  designated  by  find  repoiting  to  the  lioard  of 
higher  education,  containing  representatives  of  the  university  and 
the  agricultural  c<dlege.  with  a niembeiT»f  the  pioposcil  board  of  ^ 
higher  eilucation  or  of  the.  Slate  tle|>uiTmenl  of  education  us  a third 
member,  1^  created  for  the  purpo.se  of  coonjinating  and  planning 
the  extension  work  of  the  two  instithtion.s. 

4.  That  great  care  be  exercised  that  person, s not  regularly  upon  the 
resident ’statf  of  tlio  two  institutions,  who  are  appointed  to  carry  on  * 
extension  workj  be  fully  (pialified  educationally  and  otherwise. 

V niversittj  adininhtrnth'*'  jivoltlfinx. — 1.  'I'hat  the  ndministryitivf 
■*  I'OiincH  of  the  university  be  abolisheil  and  that  its  ftiqetiops  he 
''  'a.ssiimed  by  the  dean's  ebiun'il.  to  whieh  the  general  faejdty  shbnid 
be  permitted  to  eloi;t  from  its  own  nmnber  two  n»lditional  person? 
to  .serve  with  the  ajiproval'of  the  president:  that  the  full  professors 
of  the  faculty  constitute  a senate  before  which  matters  of  general 
policy  and  of  dismi.ssal.s  niav  he  brought  for  m*ominendation-to  the  . 
prcfddent. 

2.  That  the  university  1h‘  provided  with  a dean  of  men  and  with 
a dean  faculty. 

8.  That  the  university  stmleiit.“  takipg  the  prelegal  and  preniedicnl 
courses  should  be  registerCtl  in  the  school  of  arts  and  sciences  and 
not  in  the  law  school  and  the  medical  school. 

4.  That  the  department  of  music  in  the  university  l>e  extended  and 
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Aihnihi'ifratirr  of  fhr  ogn^nJturaJ  rnUv<ii\—\.  That  at 

the  agricultural  college  the  scirnce.s.  basi'  lo  a^^ricnhuie.  a<;ricultirral 
fii^iiu’ciinji'  and  home  woiiomics  bo  dovolopod  as  major  courso^x  of 
-•lud^  in  iiiidoi’jf radiiato  work,  graduate  work  ami  toacluT  trainiop. 
Ihm  I lia(  1 bo  work  m liboi'al  arls  b(‘  coiifim'd  to  s('rvico  coiirsos. 

•J.  Ihat  the  a;.nicultnral  {'ollojro  omphasi/a*  tlio  sciontiHo  toiior  of 
Its  work  bv  iis<*  <>f  the*  doffia'cs  It.  S.  and  M.  S.  _ 

lliat  duplicato  listinjis  (if  Iho  samo  courses  bo  oliuu^S^^from 
I li('  ' 'ula  loj^iio.  a lid  that  <'oiisidora  t lotr  bo  jfi  \'cii  t m roi  liici  n^  t ho  Tiitiidior 
of  l•^ulrsos  (dlVn'd. 

. 1.  riiat  the  affricult Ural  o/Jlof£(*  abolish  (ho  scl^ool  of  coiiiiu(>r(a‘  and 

Itii-iiioss  administration  as  a separate  major  division  and  that  (ho 
\\ I o k olb'red  ho  d<‘\ided  iietweoii  the  '•clinol  nj. basic  arts  and  sciences 
anrl  (lio  sc|iui>|  of  acricidt  nro. 

■ riiat  the  scluMil  of  a;;ricul( uVal  en<rinoiMiiio  ;ind  the  school  id' 
c iiieclianic  arls  he  eoinliinod  into  one  sclmol,  the  school  of  agriculture 
iiiid  morhanie  arts. 

lliat  t ho  cxperiiiieni  station  <d  the  ajrriciilt nral  eoll<>o(i  mill  the 
i‘n‘.'incoriiio;  experiment  station  he  mereod  into  one  division. 

I.  lliat  the  niin^'r  id  departments  bo  rodiieed  materially:  spe- 
I'llieally  that  the  departments  id  aeeoimt in^  .and  business  praeti«-e, 
liiisiiiess  administration,  niarketiiie.  and  stono;;raphy  and  typewrit- 
iiirr  bo  oliniiiiated  and  their  work  placid  ij^der  the  department  of 
iierieulttM'al  economies:  tJm  depar(mord<^ of  pbysioloj^y  and  hy- 
ijietio.  ol  pbysieul  education  and  military  scieneo  ami  tactics  shonid 
jie  united  in  one  departniont  of  health  and  [ihysii-al  education. 

That  coordination  ot  toachinir,  ros<*areh  and  oxtensiim  work 
lie.  secured  in  lareo  part  through  informat ivo ‘conferences  in  which 
nil  elements  ol  t tic  a^^rieultural  eollo*;e  stiill  pat  tieijiate. 

Ih  I hut  the  af^rieultural -coflejje  transfer  its  publicity  emphasis 
from  other  activities  of  the  institution  to  those  relating  direetlv  to 
nirtil  life. 

10.  That  the  agricultural  college  devote  more  attention  to  methods 
III  a^ricidtiiral  distribution  and  to  (he  development  of  new  products 
> 'vhiyh  may  he  added  to  the  a^rricultural  |•esdurees  of  the  State. 

1 1'df'luT  /rahi/Hf/. — 1.  1 hat  both  institutions  cooperate  hoartilv 
with  the  State  department  of  education  in  the  improvement  of 
I teachor-traininf;  work  and  facilities,  especially  in  developing  courses 
lor  State,  and  county  administrative  school  officials. 

"2.  'riiat  the  present  legal  restrictions  w'ith  reference  tO  teacher 
training  be  removed  from  the  agricultural  college  and  that  the  col- 
• lege  develop  teacher  training  as  one  of  its  major  functions,  espe- 
cially in  tho.se  line.s  clo.sely  related  to  its  peculiar  character  as  a land- 
grant  in.stitiition.  * 
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3.  Thai  all  scholarships  awarded  to  students  in  muh-r^i-aduatt; 
teaOhcT  training  courses  be  abolislied  or,  if  this  is  not  acceptable,  that 
the  uhViiher  be  reduced  to  one  for  each  countv.  and  that  the  nulliml 
of  seJectin^  such  scholai  s he  such  a^'  to  secure  students  \vlu»  pronuso 
to  develop  into  teai'hei’s  of  special  excellence. 

4.  'J'hat  hifih  standards  of  pliysical  (jualitications  be  tletenuined  and 
appli('<l  to  candidate^  for  admission  to  teacher-traininjr  work  at  the 
be^inniiifr  of  th.eir  courses. 

5.  That  all  teachers  in  training  devote  at  lea.'t  two  hutiis  a week, 
throiurhout  the  two  years  of  their  special  traininfi.  to  i)ei>onTl 
hj’jiiene,  school  liy^dciie.  health  examination,  and  health  teachui':. 
and  that  three  hours  a week  throu»xhout  these  two  years  be  oivcii  to 
physical  education. 

0.  'liiat  all  higlau-  itotitiitions  which  desire  that  their  j»TO'pecUve 
teachei>  receive  certilication  fromtlie  State  department  of  education 
upon  the  basis  oi|jjrath.iation  from  teacher  trainiiui  course-,  he  sul>- 
ject  to  thoroujili  ;ind  fret|iient  examinat ion  and  inspection  by  the 
State  department  of  education. 

7.  That  the  uni\er.ity  and  asiri»uliural  colle^re  c(-ojKM:i(e  witii 
State  and  local  school  oilicials  in  ]dannin<r  and  (ariyini:  on  trainitm 
in  .‘-ervice  fur  teaclicis. 

y.  That  ]>ro\ision  l)c  iiiatle  wheri'hy  the  unm  isity  faculty  iiiciu- 
bers  may  cooperate  more  clo'<dy  in  iiroiuoiine  ihc  .State's  edm  atinnal 
proj:rain. 

1».  That  adilitional  facilities  be  provided  for  re-earch  and  jiraduate 
de^jree  work  in  education. 

10.  That  all  practice  teachinir  he  under  the  direct  and  iuimedi.ite 
control  of  the  hitzher  institution  from  which  the  student-teacher 
comes. 

11.  That  the  intiversity  develop ’a  kinderoai:ten-iwiinarv  cur- 
riculum. 

T2.  I hat  the  university  mpiire.  under  aihapiate  supervision,  from 
prospective  rural  teachers  practice  teacliinj:  in  rural  situations. 

1.3.  That  if  possible  arranjreinents  he  made  with  the  city  .schools 
■ of  Salt  Lake  wliereby  students  of  the  university  may  ‘jet  jiractii'e 
tenchinfiln  the  city  schools  under  the  supervision  of  persons  directly 
responsible  to  the  university, 

14.  That  for  purpo.ses  of  exjjeriinentatioii  and  tlemonstrntion  of 
new  methods  of  instruction  the  university  add  to  its  present  ]>rac- 
tice  schools  a senior  high  school, 

15.  That  additional  major  olhcers  he  provided  in  the  university 
and  agricultural  college  departments  of  education,  in  suHicient  num- 
ber to  develop  the  program  indicated. 
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(r)'(nluate  work. — 1.  That  frradiiate  work  for  tlio-  niuster's  dcjirce 
bo  developed  in  practinilly  nil  miiior  divisions  of  the  university, 
especially  in  the  schools  of  aits  and  si-ienoo«.  education,  minin"  and 
metal lur^fy.  and  archaeolojiy. 

'1.  T hat  irraduate  work  be  developed  by  the  apfricultural  college 
leading  to  the  ma.ster  of  scion oe^^;.'reo  in  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics. agricultural  economics,  ana  in  the  sciences  which  are  basic 
to  agriculture  and  home  economics,  * 

Kn.ii'nki rriug. — 1.  That  courses  of  study  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing be  developed  cx<du.si vel v J»v  the  agricidtural  collogo. 

•J.  That  course-  of  study  in  civil,  (dieniicnl.  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  inming  cngineiu  ing  be  devedoped  exclusively  by  the  university. 

That  short  cour-cs  in  mecdirujic  arts  be  developed  both  at  the 
agrieiiltiiral  ctdlege  and  at  the  universitv. 

4.  '1  hat  die  laboratories  for  the  development  of  highway  engi- 
nceiing  research  and  testing  be  located  at  the  university,  and  that 
the  university  conduct  testing  for  the  .State  highway  commission."^ 
with  prop(>r  cnni]iensation  for  this  service. 

.‘i  That  the  agi io.iltiind  college  anvl  the  university  divide  the 
work  «>f  highway  engineering  upon  the  basis  of  leadership  in  re- 
search by  th('  uni^cr>ity  and  instrui’t ion  in  highway  engineering  as 
ir  relate-  to  the  open  country  by  the  agricultural  college.  \ 

('o'liiiirrrr  (lud  — 1.  That  the  agricultural  college  be  as- 

signed the  exclusive  function  of  developing  the  field  of  agricultural 
economic.*,  imdiding  the  marktUing  of  agricultural  products,  in 
nndergratluafe  and  graduatv*  asprels:  and  that  the  work  of  devef-^ 
oping  other  aspects  of  conwnerco  ami  hii-ines>  as  major  fields  he 
the  ex<’ln-ive  function  of  (lie  university. 

Ihtmt’  ( roiiouii's. — 1.  'I'hal  hotli  institutions  continue  to  offer  home 
economics  lor'lioine  niakeis  and  for  the  training  of  tea<‘hers. 

2.  That  rescnrcli  and  graduate  work  in  child  welfare  and  child 
nutrition  ho  confined  to  the  university. 

That  the  agricultural  college  undertake  research  in  the  field  of 
adult  te.iching  with  l;eferon^e  to  hoim'  economiis"  work,  and  that  it 
develop  more  extensively  training  for  county  home  demonstration 
agents. 

4.  That  both  institution.s  survey  the  field  to  determine  other  lines 
of  .service  in  home  economics  which  may  he  rendered. 

o.  That  a cemperalive  arrangcinont  ho  entered  into  whereby  the 
State  deivartment  of  education,  the  agrictdtural  college,  and  (he 
^ ^ nniveT-sity  divide  the  time  of  the  State  supervisor  of  home  economics. 

Ticnllh. — 1.  That  n special  course  <?f  oiu'  semester  for  graduate 
, nurses  he  provided  hv  the  university,  juohably  during  the  summer 
quarter. 
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2.  That  the  courses  in  personal  and  public  health  for  freshmen  at 
both  institutions  l)p  <;iven  an  allotment  of  three  periods  a week  for 
one  quarter. 

3.  That  the  physical  examination  of  the  students  conducted  by 
the  ajjricultural  colle^rc  be  made  more  thorotigh.' 

Medical  rourse.  unirersift/. — 1.  That  for  the  present  no  attempt 
be  made  to  hasten  unduly  the  development  of  a four-year  course  at 
the  university. 

2.  That  as  a preliminary  t<»  futiiie  development  of  a <lental  school 
a predental  year  ho  offered.  ' 

That  facilities  for  inslruction  in  ph.mn.o  v he  strengthened 
so  as  to  meet  fully  the  .standards  of  the  law  for  registration  as 
pharmacists. 

Branch  (Kjri^'ultnra-l  i<>llcyc.-  \.  'That  the  relatiimship  between 
the  branch  agrieulbiral  eolleire  and  the  agrieidtiiral  eollt^o*  at  L-ogan 
be  made  very  much  clo.ser. 

2.  That  the  i-ourse  at  the  branch  aiiricailtural-colleire  co\'er  ajiricul- 
ture,  home  economic',  teacher  training,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

3.  That  the  work  of  the  branch  aLuicultural  college  be  organ- 
ized  to  serve,  first,  as  preparatory  to  degree  work,  at  the  other 
State  institutions  and.  secondly,  as  completion  courses  intended  pri- 
mai'ily  for  student.'-  who  do  noi  e.xpect  to  continue  their  education 
beyond  the  work  given  Iw  the  branch  agricultural  college. 

4.  That  instruction  at  the  branch  agricultural  college  lx‘  based 
moie  comi)letely  upon  i»revious  work  in  the  same  fields  which  stu- 
dents have  taken  in  the  high  school. 

5.  That  the  standards  of  training  of  the  instructional  staff  be 
made  to  conform  to  those  set  up  for  junior  colleges  by  the  Americaft 
Council  on  Education. 


Chapter  VIII 

• ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


Regardless  of  what  may  be  provided  in  buildings,  equipment, 
supervision,  and  adiniiiistration,  a poor  teacher  makes  a poor  school; 
a good  teacher,  a good  school.  The  expenditure  for  salaries  of  ele- 
ment aryj^school  teachers  is  by  lur  the  largest  e.xpenditure  the  school 
system  ha.s  to  bear.  It  amounts  to  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  total  expenditure  for  olementni'v  .schools.  Practically  all  of  the 
iitlier  expeiidil nres  sire  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  the  teachers’  work 
more  etfectivc.  k'onse(|uent)y.  one  <»f  the  most  important  duties  of 
.s<'h(M)l  administratoi’.s  is  to  till  etich  teaching  inisition  with  :i  well- 
prepared.  competent  teacher.  Having  done  this,  their  obligations 
to  the  community  are  not  fultilled  until  they  provide  suitable  con- 
ditions and  exert  those  influences  necessary  to  assure  improvement 
from  year  to  year  in  the  effect ivene.ss  of  each  teacher.' 


1 he  State  of  T tah  is  conspicuou.'s  because  of  the  whole'^me  atti- 
tude cxhihitetl  toward  lea<  hing  as  a profession.  It  is  not  thought 
of  as  a make.shift  vocation  to  be  followed  only  until  something  l>et- 
tci-  may-  he  found.  Hundreds  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
the  State  are  choo.^-ing  it  as  a life  work  and  are  enrolling  in  .such 
professional  coiii>e.v  as  the  teaclieynepuring  institutions  of  the  State 
are  providing.  The  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  according  to 
statistics  fiirnislusl  hy  the  department  of  public  instruction,  in 
employed  2..».»S  t<‘acher.".  distrilmted  among  the  different 
types  of  schools  ns  follow.s  : 


Tahi.k  1.—  \intihiT  of  flcnicitlarii  whunl  tinchcru,  i921f  -2B 


T y\>^  of  •ichool 


Runil  one*(cachc*r  srhooU 

Hiirni  tuo-Uxadier  or  lftr{?or  fu  hooU 
< it y schools.. 

ToUl 


Men  ' Women  Total 

12  i 104  lie 

304  1,352.  l.MO 

18  868  S8e 

234  j 2, 324  Z M8 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  rural  elementary  schools  employ  323 
(283  men.  40  women)  principals,  practically  all  of  whom  serve  a.s 
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rc»rwlar  cJassrooin  teacliers.  Tlie  city  elementary  schools  employ 
50  (24  men,  women)  principals. 

>V.f. — The  lar^xe  miliiljer  <.tf  men  in  elcmentarv-.sclukol  positions  in 
the  State  i.s  m»ticeable.  That  in  Tluh  a larfj:er  per  cent  of  the 
.elementai-y  teachers  aie  men  than  in  tlie  other  States  in  that  .section 
o^  the  country  is  shown  in  the  table  here  oiven.  In  fact,  it  is 
e.\(“ecdcil  in  this  n-siKs-t  bv  onlv  live  States  in  tlie  Tnited  States: 
Arkansas.  JVJ.T : West  \’ir*riiiia.  Mi>'.i>r-ippi.  Kentucky, 

25.2;  ifnd  Imliana,  2;i.l. 

TiViii  E — \umbc7'  and  lu  f'rcniayc  of  h^rn  t<  (nher.s  i)t  nrfain  ^States, 


New  MfMni 

Idatio  

Anzorn  

Urvfcion 

\Vyo;ijin»j 

Montana  ... 

rolomilf).. . 

Nt‘vaila 

Wash;n^:!on ..  ... 

Cal. forma 

I'oml  

Utah 

Conunt'ntal  Cnito.il  Since 


d'otM 

- Nun  luT 
of  fPfll 

1 rr  tH  ni  tif 

idr  !t  lui'tary 
1(  I . 

wlit)  nn* 
n 1 n 

.Ipn.emary' 

itciclicrs 

flomenmry 

tcaclhTs 

11. 

♦It  r,2 

3.311?  1 

417 

J 2. 

2.3M 

2-Vl 

11. 2,7 

o, 

'M 

It.  24 

2.  3M 

2H 

U.  10 

^ 2ti2 

Mu 

t;  <i7 

7,  172 

\V) 

Ctfi 

r.n 

.37 

fi  U5 

7.  3l»7 

4a'i 

.7  .72 

IN 

4 L7 

M.m.I 

:i.s74 

7.  1/4 

3.:;72 

7 ’*2 

22  30 

f .17.  078 

7<i,iir, 

12  45 

I Data  taken  from  V.  of  Etluc.  » No.  4i!. 

Although  no  tangible  evidence  i.s  avilable.  the  inllueiice  of  so  laif:e 
a proportion  of  men  on  (he  children  in  the  elementary  schools  is.  no 
doubt,  e.xcellentr  Xo  argument  is  here  implied  against  the  elliciency 
or  desirability  of  women  teachers;  their  merit  is  attested  by  jta.^t  j>er- 
fornnince.  The  masculine  inlluence.  however,  njton  the  jttipils  and 
the  other  teachers  is  highly  desirable.  This  implies,  of  course,  that 
the  men  teachers  are  as  ailctjuately  prepared  as  wotnen  for  teaching 
elementary-school  pupils,  and  that  they  also  continue  their  profes- 
sional fitne.ss  through  study  and  occasional  attendance  at  teacher- 
prejiaring  institution.s.  No  sej)arale  study  was  made  of  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  and  in-service  training  of  the  men  tea«duT.s 
versus  the  women  teachers  in  the  elementary  .s<'hools.  M<'inbcrs  of 
• the  survey  stuff  responsible  for  observing  cla.ssroom  instruction,  how- 
ever, were  agreed  that  the  work  in  general  of  the  men  teachers  in- 
dicated less  professional  preparation  and  spirit  than  that  of  the 

women  teachers  observed.  Further  study  is  necessary  to  ascertain 

^ %■ 

whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  teachers  in  I’tah 
consider  teaching  as  only  one  of  two  or  more  income-producing  j>o^i- 
tions  they  carry^  on,  with  the  result  that  their  attention  is  divided, 
and  that  consequently  they  lack  a proi>er  respect  for  |>rofos.sional 
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preparation.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  school  authorities  should 
insist  that  men  as  well  as  women^meet  all  of  the  requirements  for 
professionally  trained  teachers.  . The  exigencies  of  such  a require- 
ment are  even  more  apparent  wlicn  it  is  recalled  that  a very  large 
number  of  the.se  men  also  sene  as  or  are  likely  to  be  appointed  as 
principals  of  the  elementary  s<  hools  in  which  they  teach. 

Sizr  of  rJnstncx. — “That  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
achicAoment  of  the  pupils  when  taught  in  large  cla.sses  and  their 
achievement  when  taught  in  small  classes'’  (Rul.  No.  10,  Bu.  of 
E<liicntional  Research,  (’ollege  of  Education.  I’niversity  of  Illinois. 
’•Relation  of  size  of  class  to  school  etliciency")  doe.s!  not  imply 
that  the  teachingjoad  is  not  heavier  in  the  former  rase.  The  num- 
l>er  of  clock  hours  per^week  for  teachers  is  a hotter  measure  of  a 
teacher”'  loa<l.  In  I'taii.  however,  little  difference  was  found  among 
the  ti'achers  in  this  r('s])cct.  They  reported  that  tlic  deinand  on  their 
time  to  (lireit  extra-curricular  work  was  almo.st  ncLdiirihle.  The 
numl>er  of  pupils  per  teacher  \aiinl  considerably  if!  tfie  districts. 
Menihers  of  the  .survey  staff  visited  scliools  ranging  in  size  from  <» 
pupils  to  oH  jMipils  in  attendance  |>ei-  teacher. 

A study  of  statistics  of  I 'tali  for  .'cveral  ]»ast  years  follows  (Bu- 

' reaii  of  Education  Biennial  Siirvev  re]»oits)  : 

■ \ 


T'MirK  — KU'wrn tnrff  srJifKtl  t i}r*»Jhnn}f  ‘and  nltf'tfdnm'r 

♦ 


♦ ’ 


i:d^ 


XiUTi^tT  n'i  l»'ri:u»itur>  - 

h*Ni|  piniil'i 


• InqvtTint* 

Kif  -d*  ! ‘i.uly 

an*:iiliinn' 


IB*’., '»7m 

I'tt. :.ti  ...  . . 

Id  '.  .’7b 

l'«i.  77.7*7 


Pet  rrnt 

of  pti;»:'\<  \iiinlt(Tpf 
iti  .i\  t’TMir  flrmi'id  iry 
d.iilN  fi‘:i(’lici!t 

iir*  rid  ^ 


\*\  :> 

3. 1’.M) 

sj  ».  l.  jtrj 

77.7 


\umlhT  of  piJpib 


In  uv”iT'vi!f 
PnrulliMl  »1  tily 
por  lr;i(’ht  : iltortiiAmv 
fu  r I'-rifhiT 


31,7  Jl*  0 

3LS  ... 

31.  7 1 

33  b jr,  I 


I he  niimhei-  of  pupils  cin'olled  pei’  icachei’  from  1018  to  15)i4  has 
(lei  re;i>e'd  .'<.7  per  C(*nt.  During  this  saint'  period,  however,  dtie  to 
[ U-tter  daily  attondaneo,  the  average  mimher  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
s<-hool  eadi  day  has  increased  11.1  jier  cent.  'Fhe  fact  that  fewer 
pupils  absent  themselves  from  school  tends  to  make  the  work  of 
! teaching  easier. 

I As  stiggested  at  the  beg'nning  of  this  section,  large  classes  may 
mean  heavier  teaching  loads.  Thus  far  no  studies  have  been  re- 
ported indicating  how  large  a class  an  unassisted  tonrhor  may  teach 
without  unduly  drawing  upon  his  mental  and  phy.sicnl  reserves. 
Such  a .study  might  he  niade  by  the  research  divi.sion  proposed  el.se- 
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where  in  this  report.  The  result.s  of  sci^  ^ ^ 

port  the  statement  that  a slight  increase  in  the  numlwr  of  pupils  in 
a class  the  size  of  the  average  in  Vtah  should  not  decrease  the  effi- 
ciency of  instruction.  A stmly  (Bull.  No.  li).  Bu.  of  Educ.  Re- 
search, College  of  Education.  l’nivol*sity  of  Illinois,  " T'he  Projjress 
and  Elimination  of  School  Children  in  Illinois")  of  S2  eleiuentary 
school  systems  in  Illinois,  tuie-half  of  which  were  schools  in  towns 
and  villages  ot  lesvS  than  and  hence  ijuite  siinihir  to  conditions 

found  in  I tali. -shows  the  median  class  size  in  these  schools  to  be  ;Uj.4 
pupils.  Should  I tall  care  to  inciea''e  the  averatre  class  vi/t*  Py  i;, 
pel  cent  and  thus  ap|)ro.\iinate  the  Illinois  average,  the  l(*ast  elti- 
cient  teachei->  could  l>e  icleased,%lig|,(ly  higher  salaries  coiihl  lie 
offered  for  advanced  professional  training  to  those  ivtained.  and.  at 
the  same  time,  a saving  could  la-  made  in  the  hinlget.  In  ass  gning 
larger  classes,  according  to  the  Ohio  .State  rniver.-ity  Minlv  |.re- 
viously  retiMied  to.  the  ciistoniaiy  practice  of  assigning  linger 
classes  to  primary  lliaii  to  iipp.-i  grade  t.  a.  hers  should  he  reversed. 

I tall  makes  a good  showing  in  cfunparing  its  st utislics  with  tlnoe 
of  the  Stales  in  the  -ame  si-ciion  cd’  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
the  a\erage  niimher  ot  pupil-  in  daily  att<*iuliin<-c  pet*  teacher  in 
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Of  those  States  in  the  same  section  of  the  United Utah  is 
e.vci'eded  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  per  teacher 

‘ I’nlvcrully  «tu<l|p>i.  Vol.  It,  No.  Ul.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Research  Monograph*  No.  .3.  Nor.  .SO. 
lt»25,  Ohio  State  Untveralty,  “ CIom  SIxe  In  the  Blementary  School."  ^ 
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by  only  one,  California.  Of  all  the  States  in  the  United  States  it  is 
nearly  equaled  or  exceeded  by  11:  Alabama  (28.9),  Arkansas  (31), 
California  (30.6),  Connecticut  (31.2), Indiana  (32), Kentucky  (29.5). 
Mas.sachiisetts  (28.7),  New  Jersey  (29),  Ohio  (28.3),  Pennsylvania 
(31.8),  and  Tennessee  (29.C).  Tlic  favorable  position  held  by  Utah 
may  be  partly  explained  (1)  by  the  predominant  type  of  social  life 
found  in  Utah,  with  it.s  re.siiltinp  smaller  percentage  of  .small  com- 
mimity  schools.  esj)ecially  one-teacher  rural  schools,  and  (2)  by  the 
feivor  of  a larpe  number  of  the  ]>eo])le  of  the  State  for  developing  . 
their  intellects, 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 


One  needs,  in  .‘idditioii  In  the  jxMsonal  (iualitication>  cs.sontial  to 
>uf(css  in  tea<hing.  ihe  .M'holastic  preparation  necessary  for  an  in- 
fdiiiiiit  ioiiiih  baekirrniind  and  for  an  understanding  of  the  .scientific 
juinciple.s  underlying  classroom  nmnagemenl  nttd  the  art  (»f  teach- 
inir.  'I'lie  most  (d)jci'tive  ineusurc  of  su<  h srhola-tic  preparation  is 
the  auioiml  of  hiirh-school  work,  iiormal-'-cliool  preparation,  and  in- 
set vice  traininir  the  teacher  lias  had. 

mui  -.-Report  s on  the 

educational  «pialilicatious  of  the  ti'acfiers  in  31  of  the  3.3  school  dis- 
tricts in  till*  Stati'.  excluding  city  ilistricts.  s||ow  that  all  xvere  high- 
s<  hool  irradiinl''s  o\c(>|)i  I teachei'  ni  oue-w  ai  lier  setnads.  2 in  two- 
teacher  schools,  and  2n  iti  larger  elciiiciitaiy  scluxd'-  \vith  Idirli  schools 
Htlailietl.  1 he  accu'ini >a iiyiitir  lalilc  vhow>  the  years  of  schooling 
al>n\e  h igli--<  hiMil  oradc  I’oi' t lie  ieaclit'i>  reporied  in  (he  31  districts: 
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, Kr|h)rtg<  from  North  Suminii.  Piytr.  Sun  Ju.in,  anil  Wobur  school  ili'*iri(  l.'i  witu  not  ri'crivotl  In  time 
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I'cwer  than  oiK'-lialf  of  the  teuHiers  in  one-tenclicr  schools,  and 
slightly  more  th:in  one-half  of  those  in  three-tcachcr  schools  have 
had  the  two  years  of  professional  training  which  is  considered  the 
standard  amount  of  preparation  necessary  for  element arv-school 
teachers.  1 wenty-eiglit  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  reported  fail  to 
reio  h this  goal,  .'•'even  and  si.\-ient!is  ]>er  cent  were  reported  as 
having  no  professional  training.  I.o  per  cent  had  hrss  than  one  year, 
ami  is.d  per  noit  had  helweeii  one  and  two  years.  A.s  is  iisnallv  the 
case,  tin*  nir;\l  teachers  m one-i<*:icher  s<diools  are  the  nntst  poorlv 
trainetl  irroiip  ol  teachers  in  the  .'s(at<*.  ^ 

However,  eont  i tidicto!*y  as  it  may  seem,  piaci  ically  all  <d‘  the  teach- 
ers in  the  groups  o|  those  wlu»  have  not  coinpleled  their  high-schoul 
education  and  those*  who  have*  had  no  pn»fessional  training  are*  e*iu- 
]>loyed  in  schoeels  with  four  e>r  more*  te*aclu*rs.  Meist  of  these  teachers, 
iie>  elonbt.  have  heen  in  the*  ^ervi(e  Je>r  a nninl»e*r  e»f  veai’s.  In  past 
years  it  was  a'-sumed  llmt  te*iie’her'-  woo  e*niere*el  the  teaching  jire)- 
fession  with  siiHicie*tit  kne»\\ le*ilge  ami  ability  to  ohhjin  teache*rs'  cer- 
tificates, we*re*  t|iiahtii  i|  to  cojitiinic  le*aching  alnne.-t  itnlefinite'lv  iti  the 
elementary  grades.  8nt  h a peeint  of  view  is  ne)  longe*r  hchl.  .School 
authorities  consieki  il  well  within  the*ir  authority  te>  reeptire*  e*uch  ; 
teacher  te>  aeld  to  lus  ]rri‘.-e'n|  trainitig  "-ix  weeks  of  lereefe's-^ioual  traiti- 
ing  e*ach  ye*ar  ttntil  he  has  at  l(*.i-t  roae*hed  the  standard  amotint  i 
thought  by  eehtcalor-  nece*ssary  to  prepare  sati-faetnrily  for  eh*inen- 
tary  teae-hing. 

Aineing  tho.-e*  '.vith  le*"  thati  twoyeats  of  preefe-.-sional  trainitig  are 
->•)  per  i'<‘nt  e>f  ihi*  lt*ache*rs  in  one-leae  her  r-choed-'.  .‘}g  pe*r  ce*nt  in  the 
two-teacher  .schools,  f.'t  |»ef  ce*iu  iti  the  lhree-l(*ache'r  schoeds.  -JS  per 
cent  iti  the  four  <»r  niore  te;n‘lu*r  'e*heml-  in  huildings  witlnmt  hi'di 
seheied".  tine!  Id  j)er  ee*nt  iti  ih  * l:ilte*r  group  in  Iniilelings  with  high 
•sclneols.  Of  the*  total  lUituher  of  leaclie*rs,  T’J  pe*r  eetit  have  eomplcted 
two  yi'urs  or  more  of  professional  training.  This  latter  st;itemenl. 
however,  is  not  so  eneoiiijiging  as  it  at  first  appear-.  In  the  (pies- 
tionnaire^iU)  limitations  w<*re  jilaced  upon  what  kind  or  (pialily  of 
course  might  bo  ineluded  in  the  years  lecorded  a-  |irofessional  (rain- 
ing. The  two  years  of  woik  heyoml  high  school  mnst  he  diroi'tly 
relatotl  to  leaching  in  (he  «'l<*in<*ntary  schools  if  these  teacher? tire  to 
he  traini'd  .stdisfaetorily.  A singh*  pitrpose — n well-prepared  ele- 
mentary teacher— .shoitld  dominate  (he  etitire  ciirriciilutu.  The 
teacher-preparing  curricula  in  Utah  have  too  often  consisted  of  the 
usual  freshman  ami  sonhomore  lib(>rul  arts  collegt*  oonr.ses  with  an 
insufficient  amount  of  professional  courses  for  eleiuentarv  teachers. 
(See  the  sections  on  higher  inst  itutions  of  learning  and  State  organi- 
zation for  administration.) 

A study  recently  completed  by  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction of  the  credentials  submitted  liy  teacliers  applying  for  cer- 
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tificates  throws  further  light  on  probable  educational  training  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  Tnlike  the  preceding  data,  this  study  include.^ 
the  teachers  of  all  the  city  and  country  district  scliools. 

T'Iii  k iVCrrlifinilat  iiinul  ln  <iiiriillii  hvhl  hn  i li  niriihirti  tvarhrrit.  March  13, 
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Assimiing  that  tlinsc  wlio  failed  to  iiieci  the  present  n‘(|iiirement.s 
foi'  tlio  graniniar  grade  life  certificate  did  so  on  account  of  insufficient 
• ollege  work,  ainl  allowing  the  State  de|)artiiienl*s  estimate  that  207 
per  (.eiit  of  tliosi*  nieeiing  jiresent  reipiiroinents  for  first-class 

certilicatos  (pialify  on  the  basis  of  one  \car  id’  cidlege  and  two  years 
of  leaching  experience,  l.lso  teachers — -Is  per  cent  of  those  whose 
ccrtilicates  arc  especially  designed  for  country  and  city  eleinenlary- 
srhool  teachers- -probaldy  have  educational  qualifications  of  less 
dian  two  years  beyond  high-school  graduatit^fi. 

Members  of  the  survey  staff  feel  that  the  .school  authorities  have 
been  very  lenient  with  the  teachers  in  enforcing  the  requirenient.s  of 
higher  .educational  <iualificntions.  One  school  board  wrote  that  it 
had  been  their  hope  to  hold  absolutely  to  the  new  requirements  of 
certification,  but  that  they  found  it  ipiile  impossible  withoiit  dis-, 
ini.ssiiig  some  of  its  teachers.  Conseipiently,  it  recanted  somewhat 
and  tried  to  live  as  near  the  letter  of  the  law  as  possible.  Other 
districts  had  to  threaten  withholding  certain  teacliers*  pay  because 
they  did  not  hold^:)roper  certificates.  Such  condi'tions  should  not 
exi.st.  Teachers  .should  be  required  to  show  that  they  have  the  proper 
credentials  before  .school  officials  consider  them  as  candidates  for 
positions. 

Jn.-nervicc  trainiru/. — Utah  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  i*equire- 
ment  that,  after  lf)25-2G,  beginning  elementary-school  teachers  must 
be  graduates  of  two-year  normal  school  courses  with  high-school 
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graduation  or  its  tMjiii valent  as  a prt*ro(|uisito.  This  ro<juirenieni, 
hmvevet\,does  not  (•(»no(*in  (Iiok*  tfarhers  already  in  s(*rvico.  AVith 
teai'hers  lM>]<nv  the  stundnril  «»n  |iro\  i<tiis  t raining. nielhodsof  truininir 
in  service  aie  nalui’iilly  of  inti-rest.  A common  method  <»f  in-service 
training  followed  I»y  tearhei>  independently  is  professional  reading 
Although  the  teacluMs  were  mil  re<jiiesle«l  hy  «|uestionnaire  to  record 
>uch  information,  they  wei-e  freipn'iitly  asked  hy  visiting  uieinbers 
of  the  survey  start  <'oncerning  the  professiomO  liooks  and  magu/.ines 
they  had  read  dm  ing-lhe  yeai.  'The  answers  were  not  unlike  thoH' 
usually  found  ami  rcjiorted  in  Stale  surveys.  Comparatively  few 
teaehei's  not  in  e.xtmision  courses  had  I'ead  any  professional  hooks. 

A niimlMu-  of  the  leaclieiv  >aid  they  lead  eduentional  maga/ine.s. 
I’he  magaziiu-s  that  vihev  naineil.  however,  were  usuallv  the  Utah  ! 
Kdiirational  Kevicw  ot  one  of  the  well  kimwn  '*  devices  and  metliods" 
inagii/jnes.  ,JI'he  advue  and  ^suggestions  for  cla*)sroom  pr<icednif 
found  in  thV  J'aller  class  of  magazines  are  ludpful  to  teachers  with 
little  tiainiiig.  hut  are  not  snitjdile  for  wrdl-t ra ined  teaehei's  nor  con-  ' 
ti'ihiitor}  to  tlu'ir  profi-ssjoiml  growth.  | 

Teachers'  meetings  wi*re  ludd  U'giihirly  hy  some  <if  the  priiu'ipirh. 
hut  as  agencies  for  ” in-.service " iniining  they  fuiu  tioned  little  if 
any.  The.se  meetings  coneerned  tlieiuse! \cs  chiefly  with  questions  of 
local  school  administration  rather  iliiui  prolihmis  of  supervision  and 
the  improvement  of  in.stnul ion.  Tiauhers'  im‘eting*>  under  the  lead- 
ershi))  of  pi'ogressive  jirineijuds  should  he  tMiconrageil.  since  they 
are  potent  factors  in  improving' the  work  of  tmiehers.  Principals 
capahle  of  directing  such  meetings,  however,  are  not  nsiially  those 
siK'h  a.s  many  of  the  .school  hoards  have  chosen  for  the  position  on  the 
mere  qualiticat ion  that  tliey  are  the  oddest  teachers  in  their  rc.spective 
buildings.  Such  principals  usually  have  worthy  motives,  hut  Verv 
little  special  training  for  their  new  work.  They  fail  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  thoir  newly  added  duties  us  .supervi.sors  (.see 
section  on  supervision)  and  their  function  as  classroom  teachers, 
which  most  of  them  continue  to  perforin.  Tencher.s’  meetings  to  be 
effective  as  in-service  training  must  be  directed  by  leaders  who  have 
kept  up  with  the  rapid  growth  in  educational  ideas  and  ideals  that 
call  for  coastant  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  and  teacher’s  technique. 

The  reports  from  the  district  superintendents  on  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  showed  that  40.2  jier  cent  of  their 
teachers  attended  summer  school  last  year.  The  vast  majority  of 
them  attended  the  University  of  Utah,  the  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  Brigham  Young  University.  A very  small  percentagi  ' 
went  outside  of  the  State  to  the  University  of  California,  University 
of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  Colorado  State  Teachers’  College. 
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During  the  year  30.3  per  rent  of  tlie  teachers  were  registered  in 
extension  and  correspondence  courses.  Prac*!ically  all  of 'these  weie 
taken  in  the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  University  of  Utah,  and 
Brigham  Young  University.  Although  %ome  superintendents’  con- 
sult with  and  recommend  to  their  teachers  the  courses  they  nwd 
most  to  improve  their  work  as  teachers,  thi.s  practice  is  not  commonly 
followed.  ' r • 

Eiirollnient  in  summer  schools  unci  extension  <ourses  should  he 
encouraged.  The  growing  practice  of  having  well  organized  deH- 
nite  cour.sos  of  study  along  continuation  lines  in  teiudier  centers  in 
the  different  States  indicates  that  .such  continuation  trainin<»-  is 
meeting  with  success.  Experienced  teacher.^,  a.s  well  as  beginning 
teachers,  should  enroll  in  suHi  .•ourses.  Quoting  from  another 
survey:" 


P'ar  from 

or  normal  pradnatioii 
oiliicntlon  is  sufflrioiit 
nt*cessury. 


uithiii  a l‘«»r  ddtlitiorial  suidy, 

too  freoucnlly  lciive<  ilu-iii  wiih  ;i  tlinl  ili.ir 

and  Mint  further  efforts  in  that  (lirecliori  are  un- 


it 1ms  become  obvious  that  one  can  not  jjreparo  at  the  beginning 
of  life  to  be  a successful  teacher  during  his  remaining  years  without 
continued  training.  It  wards  off  over-conservatism  and  promotes 

enthusiasm  and  an  aptitude  to  learn.  Uontinuing  the  above 
quotation; 


It  IH  recommended  tha.  teachers  who  have  not  gnuluatecl  from  a normal 

Ldven  tV  Jenrs  and  who  desire  to  be  retained  be 

d\cn  the  opUon  of  at  tending  summer  school  either  durliiK  the  eomlug  sum- 

mer  or  H,e  one  following.  No  teacher  should  permit  herself  or  be  permitted 

aU In  t^e“m  ‘'"“nded  a .summer  m-hts^ 

v^itiiin  the  five  years. 


Ihere  has  been  little  doHnite  provision  in  most  di.stricts  for  stimu- 
lating teachers  in  .service  to  improve  themselves.  Salary'  increases 
for  summer  school  attendance  were  .s«ddon  granted  untif  the  teach- 
ers had  done  work  the  ecjuivalent  of  approximately  one  adclitionnl 
year.  It  is  highly  advi.sable  that  Utah  school  boards  Should  fol-  . 
low  the  practice  established  in  many  States  of  encouraging  pro- 
f^ional  study  by  a we  11 -organized  plan,  adequately  financed, 
thereby  stimulating  teachers  to  a continuation  of  professional 
growth  through  the  various  agencies  provided  for  sudi, 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE* 


Data  soured  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  con- 
ceming  the  teaching  experience  of  the  elementary  and  high-school 


^wujoonal  Survey  of  Jane.vlUe.Jl...  State  Department  of  Public  Inatructlou.  Madl ' 
from  the  elementary 
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tenclKTs  of  the  Stall',  ami  comparablo  data  fi-om  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri and  New  York,  follow : 

I 

Taiu.k  'i.Suuihir  of  inars'  vjin  rUiir,  in  Uyirfdiu/ 


I't  \li  IcarluMS,  HI  I'.'Jl  I’.'i  1 


M I'isnnri  lum  lwTS. 
in  ncj  ^ 


Nt‘\v  York  luT^. 
in  Jl  i 


Ycdrs  of  teauhiiiK 
cxiv'ricnn' 


hi  four  cily  ilis* 
Iricts 


hi  uoiint  y scliool 
tlist  riots 


Nunihor 

of 


u.  . , 

1 

“"1 

2:::::'  . ...i 

•1 

li  

H.  . . . 

1 

to  - - - 

. 

bV-20  . 

21-2.') 

Jfi  fir  inorr.,  . 

Toliil  . 

First  quurtilf 

Mcdiiin 

Third  (iimrtilo 


iiinlior ! 

I’i»r  ci’nt 

Nmiibur  , 

Pit  (TTil  1 

tOUClUTS 

of 

of  totiil 

of 

of  tobii 

’jifbor.s 

’number 

• 

toiiubors 

nuMitier 

1 

•21) 

fi.O 

3US 

11  4 

3,:»2:»  1 

:i3  ' 

' fi.V) 

:m 

14  4 

2.  KN)  1 

:n 

7.0 

347 

12  r.  ' 

•2,:):ii  j 

:iH 

7.  9 

2C.3 

0.  :> 

4 0411 

2M 

5.H 

210 

7.  8 

l,r,8.v' 

:Ui 

7.  5 

ID2 

0.  0 

1,0*20 ; 

32 

fi.  n 

^ 174  •' 

0.  3 

j 

3)i 

7.  5 

137 

.V  n 

*27 

5.  n 

io:t 

:t.  7 

3,  2:«o  1 

ii 

4.8 

00 

3 3 , 

IH 

3.7 : 

78 

2.8 

77 

Ifi.O  I 

■jrui 

0.  0 

32 

fi.  0 1 

115 

4 2 

.'.110; 

2fi 

5.  4 1 

38 

I.  4 

13 

2.7 

30 

1.  1 , 

1 

4.H2 

100  0 : 

100  .0  ^ 

22.  VJH  ' 

2 

.0 

n 

1)  > 

0 

1). 

3 

3 

3 

3 

11. 

4 

7 

3 

H 

)’4*r  coni 
of  Ifdtil 
number 


1:1.4 

12.4 

no 

b I) 
7 3 
7 1 


14.  1 


‘23.-; 


Number 

Per  iriil 

of 

of 

ir  ichors 

i 

number 

—y 

2, 1HV1 

17  n 

2,:4N7  , 

13  s 

1,730 

u s 

l,'22S 

7, 1) 

1,  121 

03 

or. 

'i  2 

Kli; 

1 h 

74(1 

12 

504 

3 2 

5(d 

-r  3 2 

418 

2.  4 

4.  0.*s7 

I 

inn.  I) 


1 7. 


ino  0 


n fi 
I I 
',1  3 


I Data  for  Salt  Luko  rity  uud  Fiiitc  districts  nnl  Hvnilubli;  , . , iv  • . 

> Table  “ Facts  concerning  public  educatiouln  Missouri,  stale  siiiH  rmlondeiit  of  jHiblic  iiislnictloD. 

* Compiled  from  Table  3,  “ Teaching  personnel  in  village  and  rural  schools,  11)23-21/* University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Bu).  No.  82:1.  Miir.  1,  1925.  “Village,”  includes  plactvs  under  4..500  pftpiilaMou. 

County  school  districts  include  all  thi#  schools  except  those  in  the 
five  city  districts  in  Utah.  Con.scipicntly  teachers  in  towns  of  two. 
three,  four,  and  oven  five  thousand  iiihahitiliils  arc  included  in  county 
.school  districts.  The  median  number  of  years  of  teachinj'  experience 
in  these  districts  was  slightly  more  than  half  as  many  years  as  in 
the  four  cities  reported.  The  JhJl  median  years  of  teaching  expe- 
rience for  teajchers  in  county  school  districts  in  Utah  is  nearly  the 
same  as  for  all  the  teachers  in  Missouri,  including  their  thousands 
of  one-room'-school  teachers  and  for  all  thefieacher.s  in_  New  York 
State  in  schools  located  in  crtitcrs  with  populations  of  4,500  or  le.ss. 
It  must  be  recalled  that  Utah,  because  of  her  characteristic  tyi)c  of 
sdcml  life,  has  approximately  only  100  one-teacher  rural  schools  to 
be  mcluded  in  the  'above  averages,  whereas  each  of  the  other  two 
States  has  several  thousumU  of  such  schools.  One-fourth  of  the 
teachers  in  Utah  have  had  7.3  or  more  years  of  experience,  which  is 
considerably  less  than  the  8.G  years  for  the  upper  fourth  of  the  New 
York  teachers  and  the  9.3  years  for  the  Missouri  teachers.  The  per 
cent  of  men  teaching  in  rural  schools Isr  larger  in  Utah  than  in  either 
New  York  or  Missouri,  which,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  rural 
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nil'll  teai'luTt;  in  the  State  uverujiri* ' a ^Veater  number  of  years’  exi)e- 
rieiice  than  the  women,  indicates  that  women  teachers  remain  in  tile 
pi'ofession  a somewliat  slioiter  avera^n*  |n*rio(l  tlian  the  women 
teachers  in  either  <»f  lln^otlier  two  States. 

TEACHING  TENURE 

.V  stnuy  ot  the  tenure  ol,tlic  li.-H'eJ  elemeiita rv-s<'liool  t<'acher> 
rc|M)itc(l  slio\\>  (Tiat  (i'.M.  oi  I'S  per  cent,  were  teaching  tlieir  hist 
year  in  the  si-hool  ilistrict;  l:5.\  or  |M  ])cr  cent,  their  second  year: 
and  l.d.>(i,  oi‘  .»!  per.  cent,  llieir  third  or  more  years  in  tlie  saiiii' 
district.  Kiirht  liiiiidred  and  sixty-fuiii'.  or  per  cent,  were  teach- 
ing' loi-  the  liist  time  in  tliejr  present  position,  whicli  percentajie 
atrrecs  very  well  witli  the  annii.jil  turnover  of  .'57  per  ci'iit  estimated 
liy  the  siipei  intcndeiiis  in  tin'se  fame  districts:  St;;t,  or  poV  cent  of 
tlie  teachei.s.  were  teai  liinjr  the  second  year  in  their  pre.sent  position:  ' 
whereas  the  remaining'  TCd.  or  ;$(l  percent,  had  previously  tan^dit  two 
or  more  yi'ars  in  their  present  positions.  Althonch  (he  averajre  - 
tenure  in  I tah  is  higher  than  in  many  jStates.  it  still  falls  consid- 
eial)l\  lower  than  tlie  nimiher  <d  years  necessary  if  teai'hers  an‘  to 
l.ecome  well  acipia inted  with  conditions  in  their  sclmol  <listricts  and 
to  do  the  ellicient  type  of  work  their  juoles.sion  merits. 

The  research  division  in  the  State  <re|)artment  of  [mhlic  in.striic^ 
tioii.  proposed  elsewhere  in  this  r<'port,  mi<rlrt  devote  , some  time  to  ' 
a study  of  the  chief  causes  in  I'tah  of  teadiers  shifting  from  school 
to  school.  In  how  far  is  it  due  to  low  salaries,  to  unpleasant  con- 
• litions  of  work,  to  an  ai'ceptance  of  the  belief  that  within  a couple 
of  years  a tea<'her  can  oive  her  best  to  a school  and  should  then 
nio\e  on  to  another  schoid.  m-  perlui|^  to  fuihire  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  which  makes  a chau;'e  of  position  imperatin*^  Fnrther- 
niore.  what  .sti'jts  shoiiM  he  taken  by  communities,  school  authorities, 
tcacher.s,  and  teacher-preparinir  in.st itiit ions  to  remedy  the  situation  ' 

b’ALARIES  OK  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

The  salaries  jiaid  the  elementary-school  teachers  and  principals 
vary  considerably  not  only  amonfr  the  different  schdol  districts  but 
also  nea rfy  as  much  amon«r  the  diffen-nt  toachcr.s  within  the  same 
district.  The  ran^'c  and  distribution  of  the  salaries  paid  are  mven 
ill  Table  S:  ^ 


...rVu'.".''’,'*?'’,?  '-.I.KHtlon.  I’nlvo-Hlty  of  Utah.  " Somo  of  tho  Knc 

Wliich  liillii.  iifc  l.nch.Tft  SnlarlcK  in  the  Stiilc  i.f  Vtnh."  hy  MiUthow  K.  .Noall 
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Tabu  8 — DiKtrilmtimi  o/  .vilnrics  of  ( h iiimtani  Hi  hool  tnn  Ik i s 'iii'l  jirlnriiiah, 


I 'lrllKTlrU  V ScO(>ol*lC.u  h(T< 


lvoTIl«  ?;!,ir\ 

pri?M’n<  ils 


‘ * In  rcHitil  > vrh(M)l 

Snl’iry  f'lu-'S  (in  dnll  us 

jvT 'Uhonl  ynir)  Oiir-livu  h<’r  Two-lroiOirr  or 

schools  I lar^or  su!u>f)ls 


In  ' cily 
♦ lisirirts  ‘ 


1 n n 'ilnT  \ 
schoi'l 


In  '•  on  > 
(li'Hti  u ■ 


W'fi-i'w-. 

S.S76-$67.S ... 

•> 

4 

3 

5 

3 

.3 

10  . 
37 

13 

37 

$G70-$77,a 

3 

.3.*» 

3s 

111 

2s3 

2'M 

- .' 

S770-S^7.S 

3 

29 

32 

29 

42S  1 

4.77 

n 

1 1 

$87f>-$97.u ' 

1 

ir. 

15 

271  ' 

.31 K1 

2 

44 

1' 

21 

M 

$97f>-$l,075 

1 

17 

15 

47 

l')9 

201 

1 

19 

2.1 

7 

.1 

in 

$1.076- JUT.'’. . 

1 

I 

4.S 

U3 

101 

2*» 

2<i 

14 

4 

1 

$1,175-$1,275 , 

*) 

2 

20 

21 

41 

.... 

5iS 

2ti 

S'' 

$1. 275-11 .37.^ 

r 

I 

14 

14 

its 

' i:<'< 

!(**♦• 

1 

112 

11,376-11,475 

5 

6 

(vis 

5.1S 

I I 

1 

12 

$1,476-$!  ..STo 

1 

1 

'.1 

21 

1 

tl  fi75  - . _ . 

$1,676-$!  ,77.'. 

...... 

11 

’ll 

$1,775- SI  .‘^7.' 

.* 

' V| 

1 

1 

$1.H75  $1.97.7 

r 

' 

$l,97f.  $2,07:..... 

1 

1 

$2.075- $2. 17:'  1 

1 

1 

$2. 17(k  $2.27.7 

1 

$2,275  $2.37.7  . 

1 

$2,375  S2.47.7 

j • 

$2.475- $2.77.7 

r2,.775-r2.r>7.7 

! 

I--  . 

.... 

Total 

lit 

KH 

liC 

21'4 

I.3.'2 

1 .7-‘. 

s»;s 

j>7 

111 

3 >2 
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> Th«'  flvr  ciiy  ilisl ricl<  up*  Lncati.  Mftrray,  OiT'Iut).  Ttovo,  iiinl  Salt  l.aki  Tilv 

Tho  (liMriliul ion  \vii>  also  cuiiiputod  (hut  not  inclinlvtl  htuf)  tnin;: 
S‘jr>  instead  of  SlOO  for  the  salaiy  interval.  From  thi.-^  table  the  fal- 
low injr  data"  were  eoni|)Uted : 

T MU  F ^ ~Su\nfftaiu  of  Mnlniirs  nf  r\cn\ruinni  imrhn^  juiPriiniJn 

iurt-iu2r, 


KlfMiii'ntary  srOiml  iraidn  F". 


Kh  in*  nt,ir\ 


lund  i*ni.«  i|mI- 


1 II  t’tlillll  \ ‘‘l  l»o(d  lll^l  I It  I ' 


U .net'  in  ' <>th  di«-pd*(  r 


SflUMll.'. 


Tw»>-tr arbor  } 
or  larctT 
'tfbools 


in  t it  V i>  ■ 


I n . oiit!t : ‘ In^i'! 

ilivfr^t  t.v 


I It  o city  ill'll;  I' 


Fir‘'i  tjuartilr 
Mrdlun  ... 
Thirl  qtiartllr 


tT21  -STi:*  $«;L»<777  r>»4  $1.  0l7:$l.  31M  $1.  323  $1.  inti  $1.  OHtt  $1.  1S4  f I.  7.3X;$1,  f 
HU»  N|7  h1ti,UV21  KM  S7I  1.4K4  K 3H4  • 1.217  1.  2S0  2.  Mlh  2.  47^  2.4^2 

1120  m 9721. 0.S2  1.  39.3  ,103  1.344  l.:40H  1.3.3.^  2.  .M3.  Z 4^9 


» The  fit)  dijtlricfit  rtn'  Loftan.  Murray,  Ogden.  Provo,  and  Sail  Pakr  I’iiy. 
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III  o\«‘i\  jH*  except  the  one  toaciier  school  men  receive  liighcr 
median  salaries  than  women.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  ditfer- 
••Iice  IS  small.  The  first  quart  ile  salaries  (Tahle  Si)  of  tin-  wuiiien  in 
the  one-teacher  schools  and  in  the. five  city  districts  exceed  those  of 
the  men.  In  all  of  the  third  quartile  range  the  salaries  of  the  men 
e.\ce<'d  those  ot  the  women  teachers.  The  ditrerenco  in  average  salarv 
between  the  elementary  teachers  in  the  fi.e  city  districts  anefthose  ill 
tin  t\No-teacher  or  larger  schools  in  the  rural  districts  is  much 
gneafer  than  is  found  between  the  latter  group  and  those  teaching 
in  cne-tencher  schoohs.  The  median  salary  of  teachers  in  one- 
teacher  schools  is  much  higher  in  l*tah  than  for  the  I’nited  States 
as  re|)orfed  in  the  Bureau  of  EdiiratiVn  Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  39. 
Ihi-  is  not  the  case,  however,  if  the  salaries  are  compared  wdth  those 
of  teachcis  in  States  with  profe^ssional  qualification  requii^inents 
'imihir  to  those  in  Utali.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  two-teacher  or 
huger  schools  Piitside  the  nve  city  district.s  are  considerably  lower 
than  for  teachers  in  similar  .-chools  in  othen.States  with  equal  pro- 
fessional qualification  requirements.  Although  the  median  salary 
of  the  principals  in  rural  districts  is  considerably  above  that  of  the 
teachers  in  the  same  schools,  it  is  $104  less  per  year  than  that  of 
teachers  in  the  five  city  districts  and  but  slightly  over  one-half  as 
much  as  that  of  the  city  principals. 

^ More  significant,  howevtu’.  than  tjic  fact  flint  .salaries  in  Utali  arc 
lower  than  in  other  States  with  similar  professional  qualification 
requirements  is  tlie  fact  that  little*  relationship  is  found  to  e.xist 
between  the  salaries  paid  and  the  touchers'  professional  preparation. 
I'eachers  with  a minimum  of  professional  training  are  paid  nearly 
a.s  much  us  tbo.'^e  with-  much  training.  Increases  in  salaries  have 
-ome  .about  mo.dly  becau.^e  of  length  of  service.  The  amount  of 
professional  preparation  has  had  apparently  little  influence  on  the 
attainment  of  a maximum  salary.  The  preparatidn  of  a salary 
schedule  adaptable  to  the  va^ing  needs  of  different  sections  of  the 
State could  well  be  delegated  to  the  research  division  in  the  State 
superintendent's  office  proposed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Such  a” 
schedule,  soientifionlly  prepared,  should  niake  provision  for  increa.se.s 
in  .salaries  on  the  bases  of  suclj  factors  a.s  profe.ssional  improvement, 
experience,  and  teaching  efficiency.  Furthermore,  it  should  make 
adequate  allowanoo  for  eonipensating  “peripheral”  teachers— those 
teaching  in  more  or  less  isolated  localities,  who  are  denied  the  social 
and  cultural  advantages  accruing  to  teachers  in  more  densely  settled 
communities.  A bonns,  such  ns  is  given  one-teacher  .school  teachers 
m Maryland,  in  addition  to  the  regidar  salary  for  elementary 
teachers  ns  listed  in  the  .schedule,  should  serve  to  eijunlizo  the  situa- 
tion and  attract  a.s  well-qualified  teachers  to  these  positions  as  may- 
be foun<]  in  the  other  elementary  schools  in  the  S^ate. 
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AlllMHiirli  ilata  roruTmiiijr  the  wrif  iiviiilnl>K*,  sucIj  (»h- 

jeciivc  11''  '•ux.  ainoiiut  of  prnfi‘»ioiml  >tu«ly.  yi*ai>  of 

o\j)i‘iicti(i*.  aiiil  ftliicationnl  ai-hicvoiufiit  of  |Hlpil>  U'  mcasiivnl  hy 
•'laiitlaitii/(Ml  tr.si.'.  ait“  not  in  ainl  of  tlicn^-ol vi-  -iillioicnily  coiiiploii' 
for  till’  iin‘a>iimin*nt  of  trachinjr  nliility.  ( dii't-ipuMitly.  it  wa* 
«|fonioil  iulvi'StUc  for  inomlK'i".-'  of  I hr  >nrvry  >lall  to  uLmtu'  >onit‘ 
•Irli'.iMiliil  V >rliool  ((•aclKM  " at  woiU  with  tliril  pllpll".  rii<‘  follnw- 
itio  iiiiiiihtT  ainl  (vpi'^of  ~rliool'  wrn*  l*i\f  oiiL'-traclM'i'.  lii 

iwo-trai  licr.  lU  tiprn  loiintiy  thrn‘  or  inoio  (fat  ln-r.  ''■J  '•iiiall  \ illa;fi'. 
mill  toxsii  or  l ity  mIiooIs.  Ki\o  nu'inlM-r.'  ot  llir  -talf  iritorlnl 

havin':  oh'-rrvril  Itv’i  ilitfi’mii  das'-  nrit ation-  or  a'liviiv  priiml- 
distributoil  as  follows:  Ueuiliii::  ~u  lrsson>.  arilhrinTic  ‘JD.  Knplish 
i:>.  Iiisloi  v 12.  *.0’ooiaiiliy  12.  sprllitio  12.  hi-allh  woik  II.  prnnian- 
-hip  <i.  imi-ir  .‘'i.  ilrawini:  .‘I.  iniscdlaiioon- 

riic  ohsc!\ at  ions  were  ilistrihiiU'il  thronohoiit  th*-  irraih-s.  ^ar\in<r 
from  10  in  tin*  thinl.  seventh,  ami  ei^rhth  orailes  l ai  h to^T  in.thi' 
first  ainl  fourth  finales  each.  ()m*  hnmlreil  ainl  forty-ont*ilHTen‘nt 
li'acher. — 2^  men.  11-1  \v« mien- -were  oh>er\ei|  at  work.  Aeconliiif: 
to  tin*  ]inlirnient  of  the  oli-erver-.  the  das-  work  pi’ocfniled  as  ninler 
normal  coinlitions  in  .M  pei-  cent  of  the  room-,  wa-  -lifilitly  ili- 
tnrheil  in  4D  per  cent  of  the  rooms,  ami  was  ureatly  ilistiiihed  in  t> 
per  i'i*nt  of  the  I'oonis.  due  to  tin*  pre-cnce  ot  the  -ur\‘eyor.  I hesi* 
condition-  were  taken  into  account  in  ]ta--inii  jndiiment  on  the  work 
oliservi'd. 

The  survey  comnii-sioii  felt  that,  on  the  whole,  tormali^m  pie 
dominated  in  the  -chool-  of  I tali:  t ho-e  vi-ited  wei'*  not  ahrea-t  of 
the  times.  'I'lie  tcadiinir  was  too  nimh  from  hook-  and  too  little 
from  thiiifi-.  I'he  textbooks  seemed  |o  ht*  the  chief  factors  in  deter 
miniiifi  what  was  fiiven  the  ptip'ils.  In  a mnnlM*r  of  classes  vi-iteil 
the  teiicln*r  with  the  open  texthook  hefore  him  merely  asked  the 
pupil-  such  (jnestionsiis  were  siifiire-teil  hy  the  content  of  the  text. 
More  or  less  to  the  e\<*liision  of  tlioM*  nhilities  it  is  desirable  to 
develop  in  pupils,  teachers  seemed  to  think  of  education  diielly  in 
term-  of  facts  to  he  memori/.eil.'  dhey  rei|uired  the  chiMreii  tu 
learn  facts.  Imt  seldom  providisl  o|)])ortnnitie-  in  actual  situation- 
throufib  which  the  children  theniM*lves  miirht  discover,  formulate, 
and  express  the  iiU'iis  to  In*  d«*\  eIopetl  in  the  lesson. 

In  tlu'ir  treatment  there  was  little  e\idence  of  the  normal  rela- 
tionships existing  ntuon^  the  school  subjects.  Kach  subject  meiint 
a hook  ami  a .separate  nnd  ilistinct  body  of  knowledfie.  Fyiiiilish 
bad  little  .function  except  in  Enfilish  classes.  Parenthetically,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  surveyors  w«*ie  impressed  with  the  prevalence 
of  mistakes  in  hynglish  on  the  part  of  the  teacheis.  rSistakes  in  iirniii- 
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mill-,  sentence  structure,  pronunciation,  and  s|)ellin^^  of  fairly  >ini|)lc 

\V(»I(ls. 

riu.ssroom  and  educative  e<|uipinent.  for  the  most  part,  were 
iiiea^rt'f.  Little  evidence  was  ap)>arent.  however,  of  a felt  need  for 
illustrative  materials.  The  teachers  appeared  poorly  trained  in 
methods  of  economizing'  class  time.  A lur^'e  number  of  them  showed 
|K»or  mana^'emenl  and  application  of  the  principles  of  |)sychology 
in  not  openinj:  clas^  work  promptly  and  ell'ectively,  in  iisinjr  the 
UacklMmrd  too  little,  and  in  failing'  to  orpuiize  and  keep  .-mall 
irrou|)s  of  i>upils  at  work. 

The  responsibility -for  most  of  the.s<‘  conditions  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  may  bt*  attributed  to  poor  training.  Teacher-training 
iii.stitutions  pay  tou  little  attenti<m  t«»  the  concrete  materials  that  have 
to  tlo  with  elementary  si  hool  ela—  work.  An  inciea.-e  in  the  jm*- 
M-rvice  training  in  the  percentage  of  time  giv(*n  to  jirofessionalized 
'iihject -matter  courses,  supplemented  l)V  a liberal  amount  of  ade- 
i|Uafely  supiuvix-d  observation  and  practice  teaching  of  a high 
(|ualily,  one  that  in<<upoiates  the  |■('sults  of  modern  research  and 
e.\pt‘rinientat ion  in  eduiation.  will  do  much  to  improve  the  present 
practice.  (.See  al.so  the  chajiter  on  supervision.) 

I he  surveyors  observe<l  whether  the  dominant  method  of  instruc- 
tion followed  l»y  each  teacher  was  that  commonly  known  as  the 
ili.sciplinary.  the  socialized,  or  the  purposing.  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis* 
irives  the  following  comparative  analysis  of  the  important  elements 
of  each  method : 
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The  reiiorts  indicate  that  86  pw  cent  of  the  lessons  observed  were 
judged  t(.  U‘  predominantly  <lisciplinary  in  method  of  instruction. 
1*  per  cent  ))red<.minantly  .s<H-inlized.  and  o p<>r  tVnt  iiredominantlv 
purposing. 

It  was  desired  liirther  to  oluain  soine  measure,  even  though  it  be 
erode,  of  the  personality  traits  and  the  teaching  skill  and  techninue 
"f  the  teachers  observed.  Personality  traits  weie  interprete<l  to 
me  ude  such  traits  as  vitality,  general  intelligence,  professional  .spirit 
and  growth.  emoti<mal  lajuipment.  e.xeciitive  ability.  so<*ial  intelli- 
UHice^and  adaptability,  'leaching'  skill  and  technitpie  were  inter- 
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piot(.‘(l  t(i  inclmlf  such  fachtrs  ns  stiimilntiny:  piipil.s  to  tliiiil\.  iiiakc 
use  initiative,  execute:  iuei-ea.''iiio  pupil  skill-.  I'liml  of 
mfonuation.  a jipreeiation : eivatinj:  wliolesotuc  ideal-  aiiil  alti^de-. 

The  iuahility  of  ju<l'r«*s  to  iiieasuie  and  rate  (he  same  people  on  an 
ol)jeeii\e  Male  with  similar  result-  ha-  been  pointed  out  liy  Kiiielit 
and  Franxeii.  ( 'on-<apient1y  for  the  pur])OM‘s  of  (hi-  -ur\ey  a ratint: 
wa-  not  iiseil  (hat  invfilved  eoneept-  of  \irtiies.  lull  a -\-leiii  of 
rankitiir  pc'r-ons  aecordino'  («•  tlnur  relati\>*  merits.  A marking 
.scale  of  five  lettei'-  wa-  used;  1»,  ('.  1).  and  K.  The  -nrveyoi'  was 
a-ked  to  a— iirn  value-  to  each  eiadc  following  the  plan  -iioire-led 
hy  Dr.  Harold  ( ).  Huey'  in  " Self-Inipi-ovenient  of  I'eaeher-  Throiioh 
.Seif-l{atin*r;  a Xew  Seah‘  for  Hatino  'reaeher-’  Kflieiemy. " hdenien- 
tarv  School  .Journal,  vol.  LJU.  Alav.  IDJO.  For  each  teacher  trait,  or 
co'mpo.-ite  f)f  traits,  he  was  a-keil  to  seh'ct  three  teiichei-  from  hi- 
lifo  experience:  (1)  The  one  to  In-  rated  a-  “.V”  heiiur  the  best 
teachei’  in  this  trait  h<-  hail  evc'f  known.  (’J)  the  one  to  be  rated  a,s 
" F“  beino  the  |)oore.-t.  and  fd)  the  otie  to  he  rated  a-  ” beinji  the 
repre.-entative  a\erao''  teacher,  reachers  judeeil  betweeti  ”A'’  and 
*•(’”  were  to  [)(•  rated  "IJ**  anil  -iniilarly  those  between  and 

” E ''  were  to  be  rated  ”1).*’ 

In  personality  traits  the  teachers  were  judged  to  be  slightly  above 
tb(‘  avora^^e.  Three  were  rated  n.s  A.  .‘U  as  B.  73  as  C,  2f>  as  D,  and 
2 as  E.  (ifoiipintr  the  teaclier-  aecordino  to  the  |uedominant 
method  of  instruction  used.  thoM“  nsin*;  the  .socialized  method  were 
.*  rated  ns  slijihtly  superior  to  either  of  llu‘  other  oroiips.  and  those 
u-ino  (lie  (li.sciplinary  method  were  rated  lower  than  tho-e  usiti*: 
\ilic  purpo.sino  method.  Iti  jmloiiij:  (he  teaching  skill  and  teelmiipie 
ihe  surveyors  were  instructed  to  show  prejudice  neither  for  nor 
aV'ai^t  tlie  partindnr  method  a tea<’her  usenl.  hut  to  rate  the  teacher 
on'skill  shown  in  the  method  used.  As  judf;e(l,  the  12  teachers  usinfr 
theXsoeinlized  method  appeared  to  reali/.e  mo-t  nearly  the  <io(d  of 
lhi.s\method : those  usitif;  (he  disci|)linarv  method  to  reali/.e  les- 
nearr^  their  froal:  and  the  eipht  teachers  following  tlieimrposinir 
method  to  realize  least  fully  the  jroal  sn^izosted  liv  tlie  ailm-ntes  of 
this  method.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  personality  traits  the.se' 
latter  teachers  were  judged  to  be  ni*out  the  same  as  those  u-ino  the 
socialized  method  and  slightly  superior  to  those  usin^  the  «lisciplinary 
inethixl.  This  should  qot  be  interpreted  to  l>e  a criticism  of  the 
method  used.  It  is  rather  an  indication  that  those  teacher-preparinfr 
institutions,  super! ntendenks.  and  supervisors  who  believe  in  the 
cilucational  philosophy  underlying,  the  purposing  method  should 
more  carefully  ^uide  teachers  diirin*;  their  pres«*rvire  and  in-.service 
training  to  understand  and  afijily  more  elTectively  the  teehni<|ue 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desircil  outcome^i.  Attention  should  also 
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be  directed  to  tlie  fact  that,  although  the  inirhcis  were  jmlL'cd  in 
|)fi>ionallty  trails  to  be.  slifrhtly  above  the  uveia^c.  in  tcnrhiiiir  ^kill 
and  technique  they  wore  jud^red  to  be  slij'litly  below  the  uverap-. 
Three  were  rufeil  a.'i  A.  25  usji,  70  as  (\  :t8  a^  ami  5 as  E. 
Tcaclier-preparin^  instit»itions  should  uccej)!  this  conflition  us  a chal- 
lcn<:e  and  exert  their  efforts  to  equip  studenl.s  with  perspective,  sub- 
ie<i  matter,  skill,  and  technitpu'  nec(*ssury  fora  well-prepared  teacl||r. 
Eiirthermore.  they  should  cooperat(‘  with  superintendents  and  >nifev- 
vi>or>  in  a comerted  effort  to  iniprov<*  the  (|iialily  of  teaching  d(>iif 
In  tho.s(*  already  in  sen' ice. 

HOME  TE.\CHER.S 

Alllioii”'li  no  data  were  eollei'ted  eoneerniiii:  the  birtliplaee  of  the 
learlieis.  the  -nrvey  '(atf  were  iiuprcssetl  with  the  relatively  larj^e 
pereeiil a^o*.  as  e(unp:ired  with  other  Siate>.  of  the  teachers  who  were 
leaehiriL'’  in  their  home  di^triel>.  'I’h>  et>ndilion  may  lie  jiartlv  re 
'|Miii-ihIe.  considering'  the  hi^di  educational  iiualilicat ions  n‘<|uired. 
lor  the  eoiuparativolv  low  -alaries  paid  in  the  dislrict.s.  If  such  be 
the  case,  extia  jirecautions  should  la'  taken  to  etmnteracf  the  etfect 
ol  low  salaries  in  not  attracting  at  bust  a sinnll  pcFeenlu^ie  <if 
energetic,  well-prepared  teachers  from  outside  the  Stale  each  year. 
Although  local  re.sidi'jicc  teaihinc  need  not  be  a handicap  to  the  ele- 
nicnlary  sihools.  there  is  usually  prestyit  under  such  comlitions  a 
tendency  to  be  content', with  local  conditions  and  traditional  methods 
of  procedure.  Each  f'cneratioii  under  such  tencliin«r  will  heeo^ie 
more  and  more  proviiM'ial  and  the  Stall*  more  and  more  i.solaleil. 
Tlie  community  or  Siafli'  employing  lare^ely  home  leai-hecs  mu't  re- 
quire higher  standards^of  prejtaration  if  its  educational  acheve- 
ments  are  to  be  compifrable  with  those  of  conimunities  securiii;: 
teacliers  from  more  than  one  community,  thereby  profiling;  by  the 
richer  and  more  >'ui'ied  exjieriences  of  their  teachers.  In  addition, to 
rewurdinjr  and  keepinj:  the  way  open  to  teachers  outside  the  com- 
munity or  State  to  enter  the  tield,  the  dancers  arising  from  such  a 
■■  protected  " profession  may  be  luitigutod  by  encouraging  teachers  to 
take  some  of  their  ndvatJced  professional  training  in  i institutions  out- 
side their  local  districts,  to  visit  other  school  systems,  and  to  utilize 
various  types  of  extension  teaching:  and  by  furnishing  stimulating 
I and  con.structive  supervision. 

. • SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  State  should  .seek  to  pre.serve  the  prcsi'iit  wholesome  attitude 
fowai'd  teaching'  as  a profession  which  apparently  is  responsible  for 
the  larfje  number  of  yonno  people  who  are  choosing  it  as  a life 
career. 
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2.  An  iiK’reasv  in  tlio  j)r(*sent  I'elntivoly  hijih  |K'm*ntn<n-  (»f  nivn 
teachers  in  the  eleinentnrv  sclioo^  should  he  encoui  a<;e(l : professional 
standards,  however,  must  I'e  mimilaimul  in  acconiplishinfr  this  end 

d.  'I'l.e  av«*rafre  class  size  may  l)c  increased,  thereliy  releasinj;  the 
less  (‘tlieient  teachers  and  hiakino  available  the  funds  thus  saved  !(► 
ri'ward  hifilier  prf»fessionnl  lueparation  aiuon»rthe  teadiers  i('tained. 

1.  'File  present  niinhniim  standard  for  teachers  of  two  U'nrs’ 
professional  ])n‘pa laf ion  lu-yond  hi^di-s<dio<d  ^uadualion  should  l>e 
strictly  enforced:  furthermore,  the  curricula  diirjnj'  these  Two  year>- 
should  i ml  title  more  definit(dy'^)rofessionalized  sul)j(vt-uiatter  ctmrses. 
Teachers  ttf  Ion;/  exptu  ience  fttlliii;.'  of  these  inmimum  >taiitl 

jirds  shoiihl  1*4’  retpiired  to  meet  t hem  hy  t he  citnifilct  itm  of  :i  defiiiitelv 
specified  unit  of  professional  trainiii;:  each  yciir. 

He;rardhs.s  <»f  the  amount  and  kind  of  presei  \ ice  ti  ainiu;:. 
teachers  should  re;rtdarly  avail  thclnsel v<-s  of  at  least  one,  preferjihlv 
more,  of  the  many  a;rencies  for  in-service  training,  .'^ucli  shoiihl 
inchnle  summer  schttol  alleudiince.  'ir  the  cipii\ uleni . at  lea-t  onct* 
every  live  y<'urs. 

<‘t.  I.t)u;:er  tenure.  lUiikin;:  foi  orrt'ati'r  -lahility.  shouhl  l»e  encoiir- 
ii;;e<l  hy  nieuns  of  adet|uate  sidaries.  de-irahle  liviiur  and  wtukinir 
conditions,  and  an  apprecitit  i<in  trf  dlicituii  -ervirc. 

7.  A salai'v  schetlule  adaptahh'  to  ih»‘  \ai  vino  iiceil-  of  dillVrent 
sections  of  the  State  .«<houhl  he  preptircil.  Base-  for  it-  const iiict ion 
should  include  such  factors  as  profi's-ioual  improvement,  experience, 
and  teaching  elliciency.  spt*cial  pro\  isit»n  heino  madi*  for  " pt'i  ipher.tl  ' 
teachers. 

8.  'File  apparent  lack  of  aile<|uate  teachiritr  skill  aiiil  tt'chuiipie 
displayed  hy  the  feaclu'rs  shouhl  he  ;iiven  the  serious  iittentitin  of 
supervisors.  sU|M*rintendents.  and  teacher-preparin;:  institution;-,  all 
of  whom  sh<udd  assume  resjionsihility  and  ‘make  a concmted  effort 
towai-d  their  improvement. 

\K  'I'he  evil  effects  likely  to  arise  from  a ” piotutisl"  leachin;: 
I^A^^sion  should  be  count<‘racted  hy  nttrn<tin;r  a small  percauitaoe 
oWTachers  from  outside  the  State,  hy  encoura;iintr  teachers  to  take 
their  advanced  pTofessitmal  training  outside  their  local  districts,  hy 
utilizin;^  various  types  of  extension  toa<d)in;r.  and  hy  other  .-unilar 
methods. 

10.  'Fhe  proposed  research  division  in  the  State  d<>partment  of 
puhli<'  instruction,  in  c(M»peration  with  the  ciadiiate  de])nrtments  iir 
education  of  the  higher  institutions,  should  ctdlect  and  interpret  data 
and  infotliiation  concernin;r  differe^it  aspects  of  the  teachincsituation 
in  the  State. 

' * 


Chapter  IX 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

I Mill  Ut_\  i.Trnllv  only  ;i  tVu  lui.l  mm  h Ici-mv.  N<,\\. 

in  oiir  .uimdy  mmiic Jn>mv,  Until  .•ninp!i!:iii v<-ly 

it  u!i^  t!il\»‘n  1(11'  that  ciliicai ion  \\a>  onl\  lur  tin* 

. iiml  liail  !miI  little  i (‘lal iuiiship  to  wlnit  one  did.  timt  it  \vn> 
reinteil  nrdy  to  wlial  mmim'  pc(tple  tlioiiydit.  Now  tiint  e(lneall(>ii  i> 

.1  pail  oi  wliat  ('\(Tyoiie  do(“-  ami  tliiiii<>-  it  lia>-  purpose  and  tnean- 
ill  •'(line  d(‘L’i(‘e,  In  all.  Xor  doe>  the  nend  for  it  stop  witli 
'"'•ill-  ^ liiMliood  will  alwaV''  Ix'  eoii>ider(*(|  the  l»e>|  lime  to  iic- 

(|iiir(;,  the  tools  (d'  edm  ation.  hut  the  truth  i-  now  dawninj:  upon 
ill"  "'"'hi  that  all  td  lile  i'  ne(*ded  for  education.  Kdiication  is 
adjii'iineiil  lo  life,  and  one  nee(|.s'eonslaiil  adjustment.  .More  and 
iiioie  people  are  discoverinif  that  tlndr  y're;jU'*st  inijovinent  eoinos 
from  llieir  eont iiinoii'  eUdil  to  understand  tlieir  complex  and 
woiiderl n lly  (‘nlnroe(|--!md.  indeed,  ever-enlaririnir  (‘ii viroinnent. 
M"i'e  and  more  people  are  di.-covei  ino-  that  ili(>ir  mental  eapacitv. 
iii'lead  of  ofowiny^  less  after  maturity,  increases  with  experience 
am!  Use.  .Mental  acti\ily  i realcs  Imnocr.  'I'lns  mental  hnnirer  for 
"pporliinities  and  recoonii  ioji  is  (he  most  precious  thin"  in  iimdern 
ei\ i li/al ion.  as  it  i.s  (his  (hat  niaki's  possible  achim (nneni  atid  hiirher 
planes  of  Ii\  in<r, 

I>v  adult  ('(Incatioii  we  do  not  mean  soim‘thin<:  new  or  .-oine  now 
Idtnl  of  cult.  We  mean  only  the  (|ev(dopment  of  oiir  eiliication  (hat 
Inis  in  (hp  past  heen  fiiainly  for  youth  and  adole.scence.  for  the  \vh*de 
population.  It  is  merely  another  staire  in  (he  completion  of  the 
(••ihicational  iiroorain  that  has  already  !>eeii  started. 

It  i.s  (>\  ident  that  this  iM'wcr  concept  of  education  yovcs  a new 
laeanin*:  to  all  ediicalioti.  It  will  no  doiiht  have  a tremendous  in- 
Hiience  on  the  education  of  yoiin^  jieople.  a.s  well  as  of  aduks. 

To  edm  ate  nil  of  the  people  always  looks  like  n pioantie  imdectak- 
injr  and  ini^dit  well  canse  alarm  if  it  meant  that  this  enlargement  of 
the  educational  propani  had  to  he  taken  care  of  in  edueaUonal  in- 
stitutions and  laiffely  at  piihlie  expense.  -In  the  main  the  expeiw 
will  he  borne  liy  the  individual  and  the  results  acliieved  in  the  home, 
in  the  place  of  hu.sine.s.s.  and  wherever  the  indivi’dunl  may  l>e. 

That  \yell-l)oing  and  hnppioe.ss  are  fostered  hy  study  is  a jrrowin^'  * 
lH>he.f  evideneed  hy  the  astoni.shinp  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
1«10_26 24 
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wlio  U'arn  as  tlu-y  funi  in  all  civilized  rounliics  of  the  noild.  " To 
«lay.  tluTc  niv  at  least  five  liim-s  a'-  many  adults,  men  and  women, 
piirsuine  some  form  of 'edneatiorial  study  as  are  registered  as  eamli 
dates  for  decrees  in  all  the  e(»lh‘jj,es  ami  universities  in  the  eountiy.'' 
Adult  education  has  untold  possibilities  for  the  develoi)inent  and 
happinejis  of  tlie  rave.  It  is  a truism  that  the  welfar*’  of  a State 
depends  most  of  all  upon  the  intelli^nmee  iind  intef^rity  of  its  citizens. 

The  ijuestion  about  which  we  art'  most  concerned  i".  What  i"  the 
[U’oper  function  of  the  State  in  recjird  to  this  I'ind  of  t'diication 
Has  the  State  lived  up  to  its  full  opportimilies  when  it  has  piovided 
the  etlncational  machinery  known  as  the  elementary  scho.>I.  the  -e. 
omlarv  school,  and  tin*  institutions  <d’  hielier  learninef 

The  common  justili<’ation  for  Stale  support  of  education  is. that 
it  IS  a protection  to  the  Stale.  What  justification  cati  there  he  for 
teaching  a child  of  f)  to  read  at  public  expeii.se  unif, denying  the  same 
op|)ortuni4y  to  a citizen  (*f  'il  f If  the  pur|U)se  is  th(‘  protection  of 
the  State  then  there  is  eveti  more  urcent  need  for  leachinc  the  \oter 
of  lit  than  there  is  for  tea<'hin,"'  tlie  child  of  1*.  While  it  is  doubtful 
that  anyone  would  <pte.stion  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  provide 
elementary  erlucalion  for  all  its  citizens  and  even  for  its  prospective 
citizens,  it  is  an  open  (piestion  as  to  how  far  the  State  should  iro  in 
aidinfT  ha'a!  districts  to  provide  hicher  iMliicalioual  opportunities  for 
adults.  Nearly  eveiw  State  in  the  I ni<*n  does  inovide  practically 
free  education  to  those  who  attend  its  institutions  of  hijrher  learniiic 
without  regard  to  aire.  Why  should  m»t  the  same  opportunilic'  lie 
jjiven  to  individuals  who  can  not  oo  to  it.s  institutions; 

'HiVi  main  instruments  a Stale  has, for  the  promotion  of  the  educa- 
tion of  its  cr<»wn-u]>s  are  libraries,  univeusity  extension  service,  and 
evenin^j  .schools. 

The  State  of  I’tah  duriii'r  it.s  history  has  shown  commendahle 
projii'ess  in  the  development  of  e<lucafional  opportunities  for  her 
young  people- and  has  laid  well  the  foundation  for  a .successful  pro- 
grain  for  the  education  of  all  her  peoj)le.  Her  future  in  this  regard  v. 
is  bright  with  opportunities. 

In  this  .section  of  the  survey  re|)ort  will  be  found  a considenition 
of  the  following:  Libraries,  extension  education,  night  schools  (in- 
cludes illiteracy  and  Americanization),  penal  in.stitiitions,  civilian 
rehabilitation  (include.s  the  school  for  the  blin.d),  part-time  education, 
care  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  Woman’s  Civic  Center  A.ssociation. 

LIBRARIKS 

There  probably  has  been  no  branch  of  public  .service  that  has 
grown  more  rapidly,  in  the  po.st  quarter  of  a century,  than  ha.s  the 
public  librarv'.  This  i.s  partly  due  to  the  changed  theory  of  library 

’ Krpdprlck  K.  Kppprl  In  YrI«>  Beriew,  April,  1020.  , 
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M-i  viri*.  iM.inirrly  ilicro  wa-  t«>n  much  of  (lip  idea  tliat  th<>  libnrn; 
was  iiKTfly  a follcrlion  of  Iwik''.  an<l  tlio  liltrariun  tlu*  kpppor  of 
the  book'-.  lo-day  tlio  idpn  is  that  tlip  librarian  is  om*  who  dis- 
(ribntcv  iHMtk*-  and  itiakos  the  library  tlip  arcofitod  cpntvr  of  a coin- 
iiiiinitv'^  intcllortiial  lif«*.  1 li«*  ‘lailiiic.  librai'r.  with  ctipabh*  li- 
lirariaii',  inay  bp  inndp  a most  potpnl  foi*rp  in  piviniotini;  all  kinds 
uf  pdiicat  loiial  activ  ity  in  a State.  It  siipp|piii(*nts  t'vcrv  form  of 
|•dllcati^^Il.  wlipthcr  public  oj-  private. 

.V n_v  coi isidcrat mn  of  a*rciici<*s  tliat  jiroiiiotp  adult  rdiication  vvonid 
place  (he  lilirarv  at  or  near  the  top  of  (be  list,  ( iiarles  Kranklin 
Ihvvin*5.  pie>-ident  empritns  of  WpsttTii  He>«<>rve  I iiivcrsitv.  savs: 

Th.-re  iir.’  live  t'iict'>rs  in  <>nr  riv  ilizaiii.n.  I vnp|H.<c.  Die  t'jiinily.  ilie  . Imrcli. 
the  IJoveriitneni.  the  iii-liv  i.Iuiil.  atnl  ihe  honk.  The  l.onk  Is  iln-  miglilipst 
r.i)reseMlalioii  «.f  life  ih:il  e\iMs  It  slamis  for  all  iiasi  life. 

hihrarlev  are  “no  longer  luxuries  i-otillncd  tii  the  riiinilhvssand  I'riemls  of  tfiV 
rieh.  They  are  no  longer  loi.keil  ii|Min  as  a elmrity  nor  as  a gift  from  the  rich 
to  the  |Hior,  hut.  like  itie  piililii  school  and  die  pujjlie  highway,  they  art'  for 
the  use  ninl  hi'iiefll  of  everyone  In  oih(>r  wonts-'- libraries  hint'  heennn«  an 
eltsneni  of  sound  publle  jxdiey.  and  deinaiid  th  * same  (‘arefTil.  inrt'lllgcnt, 
and  int«*resle«l  otlicial  sniM-rv  ision  nnd  assist, inee  .is  Is  given  by  the  State  to 
.iny  other  bram  h of  its  public  economy.- 


1 here  is  in  1 tab  a State  library.  Iai|rely  n law  librai  \\  vv  bieli  i.s 
for  Stale  tdlieials.  Ihe  lihrarian  is.  forbidden  bv  law  tt>  lot  any 
IhiI  Slate  odieials.  specified  l,y  lavv.--rpiiH>ve  books.  Tin*  statutes 
I'ermit  cities  of  the  lirst  titid  secoml  class  l»i  establisb  libraries  when 
petit  ioiiptl  by  voters  to  do  so  and  to  fix  a levy  not  to^xceed  two-tbirds 
of  1 niill  on  the  dollar  for  cities  of  the  first  class  ami  not  to  e.xceod 

1 mill  on  tile  ilollai'  lor  cities  of  (be  spcoml  class.  The  law  also  • 
provides,  tliat  vvben  properly  petitioned,  the  city  council  or  town 
hoard  of  inistt'es.  jp  cities  ol  the  (liird  class,  nuiy  submit  to  the 
voteiv  the  (piestion  of  estahlisbinj;  a library;  or.  if  so  petitioned, 
may  submit  to  the  voters  the  (piestion  of  cstahlushin^^  a library  and 
k'.vmna'-ium.  For  the  libniiy  thete  niay  be  a tax  not  to  exceed 

2 mills  on  the  dollar:  for  a library  and  "ymna.sium  there  may  be  a 
ta.\  noi  to  ex('(‘cd  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  law  provides  that 
(lie  city  conneil.  or  the  board  of  trustees,  in  an  incorporated  town, 
and  (lie  school  board,  or  trustees,  of  a sclionl  di.slrict,  in  which  .such 
city  or  town  is  located,  may  ((mperiite  in  the  e.slabli.sbment  of  a free 
public  library  and  may  contrnet  between  them  as  to  the  proportion 
that  such  city  or  town  and  school  district  sbull  pay  toward  the  cstnb- 
li.diment  and  maintenance  of  such  public  library.  The  State  law 
of  I tah  also  provides  that  (he  county  coinmis-sioners  mav  lew  un- 
mi^'  a tax  not  to  exceed  1 mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxabfj  property 


‘ Kxtract  from  adflrpRa  of  OporKo  S.  Uodnrd.  State  librarian 
tlonal  Aae^clmioii  of  StnO-  I.lbrnrl.-a,  Hot  Hprlnga.  Ark.  Apr.  : 
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in  till'  '•oimty.  uiil^itU*  of  <-iti(‘s  oxcootlin'r  ’JO.ItOO  iiili!il>itiuits.  for  file 
o>tiililis}iiiicnt  ami  miiinti'iiiinro  (>f  <'ounty  |>ul)lio  lil»rarics.  when  |>e- 
fifioiietl  s(t  to  (1(»  l»y  10  |)t'r  cent  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  county,  siiid 
ta.\|tay«‘r'-  to  reside  outside  of  cities  exieediiijr  ■JU.OUU  iiihal »ilaiihs. 

'I'heri  are  in  the  State  of  I tali  oO  iax-sitp|)orti‘tl  lihitiries.  All 
Im;I  four  counties,  in  .Maia-li.  Iitid  lilu'aries  stipiiurted  l>y  piihlic 

luxation.  'l'w<i  othei  coltntie^  have  what  are  called  ’*  voltuiltirv 
lihraiies."  rite  latter  luive  re<a‘ived  jrifts  of  hooks  and  money  and 
are  op4‘ii  to  the  ptihlie  hut  .are  not  supported  hy  piihlie  funds. 
.\e<drdinc‘  to  the  n-port  for  (lu*re  wa-re  ldaorrovv**rs  re<ris- 

lered  in  these  lihrarh’s;  J>ri.').'Ji>7  IkmiUs  fur  adult-  were  titken  out:  and 
ho<d\s  siiitalde  for  childicii  wciv  taken  mii,  mtikino-  .|  icual 
I ireiilalioii  of  H hooks  for  llie  year. 

rite  ."stiiti*.  hotird  of  edinaition  has  tii,-  power  to  appoint  a sei  ictarv 
in  e|iar«re  of  lilu'iiries  and  t^tix  liis  >ahir\.  .\t  the  litiM-  of  the 
survey  till-  secactiiiy  they  had  appointed  was  jzivin;^  hut  one-third  of 
hi-  tiin<‘  t(»  liltriiry  work,  rite  tneinher  of  the  -urvey  -tall  who 
inwstiirtited  this  inatl»'r  wiis  inti<-li  inipre-sed  with  tin*  service 
rendered  liy  tlie  lihnirv  se(aet!iry.  Init  fhoutrht  ilial  the  demands  of 
the  Stale  were  -iicli  that  at  h-ast  one  indiviihiai  -hoitid  L'ivc*  full  tiinr 
to  lilt-  iiu|)ortnnt  work.  It  is  true  that  the  lihrarie-  of  thi-  iinixaa' 
sity  and  the  aenciihiral  collejie  tire  nsi-d  t<»  some  extent  hy  the  General 
piiblii*.  hut  lluvse  hhi'itrii's  ar»‘  reltitively  -niall  and  -hoiild  not  h' 
4'alh‘(l  upon  to  do  tin*  work  of  a jri'iieral  State  library. 

The  .survey  stalf  thinks  it  is  tinfortiinati'  that  liliruries  and  }fyin- 
nnsimus  are  linked  to^rether  by  law.  as  it  is  not  tit  line  witli  L'ood 
policy.  A voter  shotild  not  1k>  eoujpelled  to  vote  for  or  a^juiiist  both 
when  be  approves  or  disafiproves  of  but  oiu'  «d'  tlieni. 

rtah  is  a lariri*  State  and  has  sections  that  aia-  hut  spar.s4‘ly 
inlialiited.  This  condition  imikes  lonil  liluarie-  fit  many  localities 
impractieahle.  (iood  library  service  for  rural  as  well  as  urban 
ilwellers  makes  for  content tiient  and  progress.  If  the  State  lihrary 
wore  made  a reference  library  and  permitted  to  loan  books  to  any 
ref=pon^iblc  citi4in  xvho  woiiM  pay  the  earryinji  rhtirjzes.  ainl  would 
supplement  resources  of  the  local  lil»raries.  it  would  civc  a very 
iniich-neede<I  servici'.  / 

EXTENSION  EDUCATl^).\ 

0 

If  (iiie  were  to  writedown  the  condition.-.. iiinh’r  which  jrrowii  iiien 
and  w<»inen  who  have  theii^*ft^ular  work  to  do  could  best  use  their 
leisure  time  in  self-improvement,  he  prolmhly  would  havi*  aiuotifr- 
the  mpiiremeiits:’ First,  that  the  study  shoiihl  he  piiisiual  timler 
careful  jniidanee  and  capable  leadership:  seoimd.  that  it  should  bo 
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on  a subject  suited  to  the  individual;  third,  that  it  should  h<>  ranied 
on  at  such  a time  a"  the  iudi\'idiial  inn  ej\e  to  it:  fourth,  that  it, 

>lionld  l)c  iriven  in  the  neiehhorhood  <.f  the  home  of  the  individual: 

and  liith.  that  in  soni«‘  east's  it  should  he  carried  on  in  ejonp^  jukJ 
some  eases  hy  correv|)ondence.  If.  after  he  has  stated  all  these  con- 
ditions. he  weie  to  read  a leaflet  explaining  modern  university  or 
(•olleoe  i-.xteiisirm.  he  would  discover  that  he  has  actually  described 
extension  service. 

K.xtensitm  education  i-  of  umveival  application,  it  can  he  earned 
I.)  the  ino.si  remote  places  in  the  State.  'I  he  plan  of  inslrintion  i>. 
Iiio-t  lle.xihle.  as  it  can  lx  made  availahle'lo  an  individual  as  well  as 

t(i  a irioiip.  It  not  a "^ea'-onal  j<di.  .Sehool  is  never  “out  *’  in 

extension  edneati<*n. 

KxtetishMi  iiistrnelion  is  le.-s  e\peii-i\e  to  the  State  than  any  othei 
fonii  of  edneaiion  heeause  it  ran.  ityrthe 'jiiaiii.  he  made  .M-lf-snpport- 
iiii:.  In  Idealities  tvhere  ela''se>  ni’e  not  soffieieritlv  larji'e  t«»  etiable 
lliem  to  pay  for  the.eosf  »d  the  instriiehor.  Stale  aid  is  needed.  'I'he 
defit'if  en'ated  hy  small  eliissi’s.  however,  muv  he  otfset  in  jiart  hv  a 
surplus  in  localities  where  ehisM-s  are  laroe.  If  the  e.xtension  de^irt- 
iiieiit  ol  an  institiiiion  may  orpmi/.e  «das.ses  only  im  tlurse  localities 
where  (iiey  may  be  as.--iire<l  snilieletit  mimber.N  to  pay  for  tiu*  cost  of 
insirnelioii.  its  tisefttlness  is  <rreatly  limited.  The  State  Hliotild  not 
fail  to  prmide  needed  (•onr."es  to  small  «rronps.  There  is  a «rrewin^ 
ladief  in  the  rnited  States  that  the  first  two  years  of  ndleoe  work 
eaii  he  taken  wry  sms’essfttlly  by  extension  methods  at  evening 
s(s-iojis.  .\  relativi  ly  laree  niimher  of  ymut^  people  who  Hnish  the 
local  hioh  schools  « ati  not  d,»  to  hiolior  institnlion.s  of  h•arnin^^  This 
fact  ofli'is  a very  fine  opportunity  to  State  colleges  and  universities 
to  render  a real  service  hy  extension  methods.  Students  who  earn 
even  a few  credits  hy  extension  ^work  are  vAry  apt  to  <r(,  to  c^le*re 
atid  eontiniie  their  stmlies.  IV»  limit  these  opporttinities  to  tho.se 
localities  that  can  pay  the  entire  expen.se  is  manifestly  unfair  to  tho.se 
who.  heeatisp  of  their  stnall  classes,  are  not  able  to  cover  the  entire 
Oost  of  the  in.stnietion.  . Surely  the  imlividital  who  is  unforttttffnte 
(•nouoh  to  he  coiujiclled  to  earn  while  lie  learns  is  ns  worthy  (vf  State 
[ airl  as  that  imlividital  vvim  is  able  to  spend  his  entire  time*  at  the 
I iiist it  ntion  of  learniiitf.  ^ ^'e  extent  of  e.xtension  service  should  lie 
f'overned  by  tlie  felt  need  of  the  locality,  and  not  hy  the  .size  of  the 
ela.ss«‘s  it  is  jiossible  to  or{.^anize. 

P roni  the  standpoint  of  both  the  State  and  the  individual  Ac 
I returns  on  e.xtension  instruction  are  the  mo.st  immediately  profitable 
I tiny  type  of  education.  Ksppoially  is  this  true  for  those  cas<*s, 
which  are  related  t4>  the  o<’cupation  in  which  the  individual  is 
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einployod;  for  ^cxaiiiple^  courses  in  matlienmtirf  and  draflipf;  for 
tilt*  builder^ind  arcliitecl,  nml  courses  in  education  and  luisiness  for 
the  iip-^radinj;  of  the  in<|iA|dual. 

V In  order  to  furnish  an  o/uciitiein:!!  prw;:rain  equilalilc  to  all-  the 
pt’opJe  of  the  Stnti*.  the  ewcnsioii  must  he  de\ eloped,  noi 

from  a sin^rle  institutional  point  of  view,  hut  in  arcordam  e with  the 
needs  of  the  vState. 

'I'he  inoderii  State  liinls  m i-xteiisioii  sorviia*  its  inosi  dirct  i jiieaus 
of  hrinjxinj'  systematic  I'ducatioiial  opportunities  witliin  the  reach 
of  all  its  eiti/ens‘.  'I'he  jrrowth  <d’  e\teusi<»n  education  lia.-  heen 
rapid  sinct*  the  l.'niv(*rsit v of  Wisconsin  dcnioiistratcil  it^  ahility 
to  move  the  campus  leuce  to  the  cxtreine  lioiindarics  of  the  Slate. 
Almost  all  State  ediicat ional  institutions  now  have  exleusioii  depart- 
ments that  are,  in  some  ineasuje,  mei'tinji  tin*  deiiiaiul  in  their  States. 

In  I'tah  both  the  State  university  and  the  up^ricultural  oollef^e 
irive  consitlcrable  work  by  extension  luetliods.  'I'lie  university  olfers, 
ihrouoh  ext(*nsion,  |)ractically  all  -of  the  w»uk  jxiveii  to  resident 
student.*:^  in  Jthe  followintt  fieiicral  liehi.s':  Husine.ss;  education;  nat- 
ural science;  English;  |»olitical  science;  phy.sieal  welfart*;  idiysical 
education:  jdiilosophy : physics;  psvi  holojiy  : .soc.iolo;ry  : history; 
zoolo/iy;  re.search;  and  iiivi-stiicatiou.  In  additio^J^thc.sc  subjects 
hi;rh-.school  courses  an*  <riveu  in  inatlicnmties.  (‘ivii'^jjj^ory.  biolo^ty. 
and  English.  * ’ , 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  tin*  extension  work  of  the  I niveisity 

of  Utah  is  revealeil  bv  the  following  extract  from  a recent 

* 0 

piiblicaUon : , 

1 list  ni<  t ioli  ' hy  t‘xi Minion  jin  ilrvulti|KM)  in  i4n‘  iiiii \jfisit  \ i>  iinuv  than  an 
rxtrnsion  ol'  rfshlriicu  roiirsus  of  stinlv  l»t‘\ ninl  Kn»u|)>L 

it  is  llu*  adaplion  of  11k*  slnMiKtli  ol  flis  a 

temiiinu  plant  to  tlio  iukmIs  and  roiulitiims  <4L not  Iiivi'nI 
tlioir  rliief  linn*  in  slinly.  Tin* jK*onrst»s  an*  of  two  kiinls,  (linso  im-rtinc  tin* 
qnironuMits  oC^tlic  iinlvorsity  facility  as  to  amount  and  ipiality  of  work  for 
crodlt  and  thereforo  enrryin^^ credit  toward  various  univorsny  dojjrccs.  and 
those  not  meeting  these  requirements  and  therefoit*  carrying  no  i-redll.  One 
half  the  work  required  for  n hucbelor\s  nlogrce  may  he  earned  hy  luKtensIou. 
(!ourses  are  conducted  by  both  clasn  and  homo  study  uiothoiLs.  Courses  by  the 
class  methods  are  organized  w^herover  a sulflclent  minihor  of  iw^rsoiis  make 
rcipicst  for  them.  # , 

III  onlor  (hat  we  mav  liave  an  nlea  of  (lie  amount,  of  inoiu^v  tlif 
various  States  are  expendinji;  for  extension  serviee  the  fojlowiiip 
table,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  luiiversitv  of  (Ndorndo 
ext«*nsion  division  for  1025.  is!  eiven; 
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'J’aui.l*  \ i’ftjniHjniti ninking  af  cj'tniHion  tiivixions  by  uiional  ai>pro- 
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It  will  lie  -n  fi'oiif  till'  altovc-diiit  1!)  of  tlu!  27  State  universities 
>ri\TM  in  the  l;il,l(‘  lin\i‘  a larjrn-  pm-entufn^  of  State  support  for 
extension  i)urposes  than  lia^'tali  State  University. 

^ I lie  tollowin^  talile.  taken  lion,  the  same  repuH,  sliows  the  in- 
'•filiil  lolls  li^te,!  a'’eoi’i  1 i lie  (( I the  percuitae,*  ,,f  ineonie  reeoive,! 

from  st  intent  ivo--: 

1 Aiii.E  il.-  ('inn I'ura t il  l-  rinik  uf  i .rti  union  iliri.siinin  in  nccijnliiui  f irilh  rrlnlion 
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Taiiix  .‘i. — Rrrvififs  aud  (liHburMCtnnitx  of  thr  ( iiirrrsitff  t»f  I fnh  for  r.rtnixion 
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Ix*ss  1 W24-25  appropn.'ilion  drawn  nhoad 7.  IKW)  on 

Cn*dit  balance  forwarded  1924-2.*) 2. 10*'.  7.7 

From  Table  2 wo  .^ee  tliat  in  Utah  the  students  paT.SU7  out  of  oarh 
$100  used  for  extension  purposes.  We  see  also  that  only  one  Slate 
institution  exacts  from  the  student  as  hijih  a p(‘r  cent  of*  the  total 
■ exj)ense  for  instruction  si.^  doe.s  I'tah.  and  in  that  State  students  in 

V.  * 

the  field  are  payinp:  more  t^an  the  cost  of  the  instruction.  In  other- 
words,  the  Alabama  student  who  can  not  alford.to  p>  to  eollep'  hut 
iicts  what  he  can  by  extension  methods  jaiys  in  j)nrt  for  the  education 
of  those  who  attend  the.  institution. 

We  nbte.ahso  from  Tftble  2 that  the  educational  institutions  that 
are  lend*ijifr  in  extension  work  receive  a much  larjier  pet:  cont  of  their 
total  expehditures  from  the  State,  and  a much  smaller  per  cent  fi-oin 
student  *¥ee.s,  than  does  the  University  of  Utah. 

While  the  extension  department  of  tlie  University  r^Utah  is 
wholly  dependent,  upon  appropriations  from  the  State  ami  fees  C(»l- 
leoted  from  .students,  the  extension  department  of  the  a*.uicultural 
- collcfre  is'inorO  fortunate  in  that  lMias4hree  souices  of  income.  The 
Federal  (iovernn'ie?i(  provided  funds  to  siip’plement  the  States'  funds 
used  for  this  work.  In  addition  the  collep-'  has.  of  eourse.  the  fees 
collected  from  .studervts. 

The  work  the  ii^ricultural  cOllcfre  can  do  with  joint  Federal  and 
State  money  is  more-or  less  well  defined  by  law  and  by  rulin"  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

' The  general  problem  of^ach  extension  lined  in  llie 

Smith-Lever  Act  is:  . ' k- 

* TMat  cooperative  nirrtcuttnral  eitenalotTw^k  ^b^ll  consiat  pf  tbe  frivlng^of  in- 
struction and  practical  demonstrations  In  agrlculturo  and  bnnie  economics  to 
persons  not  AttendlnK  or  resident  In  said  colleges  Ip,  the  scvoi^I  oominunltles^ 
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nnd  imimrtinj:  to  sv.vh  ]>or-nns  infonmiiinii  nii  snid  suhj«H*rs  through  field 
doinniistration^j,  pnblij/itions.  and  othfTwNe:  ;nnl  this  wr»rk  shall  ha  aarriod  on 
in  '•uch  inniiiier  as  niiiy  la*  iniii iia iTy  aVr<‘*'^l  niH)n  hy  ila*  S^sTotary  of  Acrirnl- 
Mira  nnd  the  State  ntrrienlinral  mlhirp  rnileK^^s  rreoivin^  the  iKnietitv  of 
thi''  art.  » 

A riHX'nt  ('oIlofTo  bulletin  say> : 

llie  i»artieular  pmhhnn  <»f  each  a::c*iir  i<  (h»tcrmiiie<l  anrmnlly  hy  (‘onsnltation 
and  nieiriii;:-  with  the  local  |K‘o)>h‘  ami  with  the  colleL^o  siKHdalists.  The 
nrnhlems  seliK-ted  are^cjilled  i)rnjo<ts,  ami  the  tot  a I,  projects  from  all  the*  com - 
iminitits  of  a county  constitute  the  extension  agents*  prc-^rain  of  work  for  the 
yt'ar,  * 

I ho  rtuiinniniiy  i>  tin*  ha-^io  mdt  of  oi  l'o iil'/ai inn  for  extension  work.  The 
.i;:em  ^oes  m tijo  <*oii,,uunity  with  a Miiyestive  for  the  improvement 

of  lH»irte  coiulitions  ami  farm  praetire^  in  that  cnnniiiinify.  After  <‘onfetTnee 
uith  imli\idn  d<,  with  leaders  of  tin*  various  cominiuiity  oriranizations.  a eoni- 
iminity  pro>:rain  is  <lev(‘h>i>ed  for  i»re'iontat ion  at  n mass  nu^etim:.  When  the 
proiirain  has  heen  tipproved  hy  lhe^KH>ple.  local  leaders  are  S(de<*ted  in  direct 
ca«  h lino  of  work.  The  ammi  then  works  in  coojH^nuion  with  thes^*  leaders  in 
dvint  demohstrations.  holding  iniHaiii^vs.  comiiud ft]):  tours  ,»r  m any  other 
meihod^)f  KotliriK  fjoople  to  adopt  the  iinpnoed  practices  connected  with  that 
imriicular  iii*oj(vt.  . 

In  co>^i^!^j;'whi(’h  dn  tii^t  have  nKeiit*“.  jrenernl  and  project  nieetincs  an*  hold 
each  3'o;ii^and  work  is  left  for  llto  tHHiple  to  <'omplete. 

A brief  snifetiiary  of  the  lh2a  work  slnovs  that  \v«»rk  was  <Ume  in  every 
romity  of  the  State.  There  wer<»  ineetln>:>i  Indd  \vith  a total  of  143.185 

in  attendance*  nrpanizeti  projett  work  was  (‘ondneted  in  103  oommubitle.s. 
There  W'ere  3.073  projiM-t  leaders  who  nssivtcd  with  the  extension  program. 
As  a result  of  extensiod  work  improved  pniethes  involving  all  phn.ses  of  home 
and  farm  work  were  ado]>ted  in  11,423  hnimw^  nnd  on  12.7fl  fnrm.s. 

Tlx*  extension  work  of  the  colle<re  in  lf)'24-‘2.‘»  included  the  follow- 
iiu;  comscs:  Aecountin«;.  art.  aoronomy,  nniinnl  husbandry,  business 
administration,  tiairy.  oeonomics.  ediirntion.  English,  entoinolopy. 
I'leri'  li.  zoology,  history,  horticulture,  irrigation  and  drainage,  mnr- 
ketinjr.  mathematics,  inechanical  dfawine.  j)oIitical  science,  public 
health,  poultry,  sanitation,  sociolofry.  .'Stenography  anil  typewriting, 
ivoodwork,  jihysics. 

J he  collejre  also  eives  work  hy  eoriyspondeuee.  A recent  eata- 
lo;:ue  jrives  the  followinf*: 

» 

lak  WHOM  l.NTKMIKD 

f < 'rtrro.'ipoiHloiiee  St  inly  courw's  an«  4>rcaiiize«)  for—; 

P StiKlenIs  prepnrlnj,-  for  4‘olh«i:o  or  for  |>rofosslon.nl  s4-h«»o|..<. 

-•  ( ollcfre  stuilents  wtio.  for  miy  rt'fisoii.  are  iiiiiil)1i’  to  do  eontiiiiieil  n'.sldeuee 
work- 

^ • f * 

3 T»*Hchers  so  eireuinqtiine<*<t  tliot  they  nm  ixit  «lo  work  in  resi«leneo.  oitUef 
In  the  summer  seimol  or  dnriiiK  the  rvKUlnr  whool  year,  and  yet  desire 
to  secure  a life  certlflcate  or  to  coiillnue  some  adrooce  wosk. 

4.  Pi'ofesHional  or  business  men  who  wish  to  brondenjthetr  culture.  • 

•V  Men  nnd  woirfen  who  feel  that  they  are  too  old.  to  jeo  to  school,  yet  who 
, need  greater  knowledge  In  thelt  dally  work.  ' • » 
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0.  Tliuf  Rmil  vliiss  of  iH'opIc  w lioM*  tiiiif  i«.  .-n  iitki-ji  up  th:il  tiu-y  (■:iii  imt 
leuvi-  l)(»nH'.  V(‘t  whos«*  ;iro  Mintoii  low.utl  the  uront  intcllortual  ;iil- 

vamviiifiit  of  tip'  HKo 

AI)M1S.MU\ 

All  stiult'iiis  will!  li;iv(>  aiM'liialril  frniu  liiali  'i  linol  may  ic;:l<(fr  l"i  nt 

coll^^j^^raiU*  !iih1  llio-ic  wlin  li:i\f  •'l■lllpll'l('ll  ilic  woi%  of  the  iira'li’  ncIumiU 
may'‘iWlfr  iiiiun  a hicli  sctmol  four>f.  or  take  'lu  li  of  I lie  pi  ariical  oonv—' 
as  tlioir  projiuiai ion  will  ju>iify. 

Any  iMTsoii  IH  .wars  or  o\rr.  not  Inivinu  i;ra<lnaUMl  from  liicli  -thooi.  uia,\ 
n-j;isicr  for  sucli  lauirsos  of  rolloi'o  >:railo  a>«  I'c  is  prcparoii  m i ai  ry  t llii'ii’ully 
Snell  stinietiis.  Iiowovor,  nin-i  ^aiUf>  ilm  ll‘■|lllrl■mellls  of  ilm  roHe'^o  liepoo 
*.*nU»riim  as  residoneo  stuilenls. 

In  addition  lo  tlip  extension  woi  k done  liy  tlie  imi\eVsii\  and  ilie 
ajrriniltnral  eolleoe.  the  State  de|iartniein  of  <>dueation  i>  tlolpo 
extension  work  in  the  lield  tif  home  eeonomii-s  with  joint  State  and 
Federal  nionev.  'I'hert'  is  alrmidy  sonn«  slioln  diiplii'al  ion  in  exten- 
sion wfirk  done  hy  llie  homo  economic'  de|tartinents  of  the  university, 
the  ajrrieidtnnd  college.,  a in  I llte  Stale  ilepartment  of  education. 
Also  there  is  a lack  of  nnifonnity  hetween  .the  university ‘and  the 
ajrrieult ural  eolle|re  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  nonresident  siii- 
dents  may  do  for  credit.  I'he  nniversity  Loauits  hy  extension  methods 
one-half  of  the  credits  necess.nry  for  a hachelor's  ile^roe.  while  at 
the  aille^c  one-fourth  only  inav  he  so  earned,  ('ompet ition  lietwiMii 
extension  departments  of  the  uniyersity  and  the  agricultural  collefre 
vas,  at  times,  in  some  hu-alities,  heen  too  keen  tojx*  const l uctive.  It 
Im.s  resulted  in  duplication  in  some  i)laces  and  neglect  in  others. 
^Ii  nified  control  is  urfrently  needed  if  this  most  important  work  is  t>« 
Ik*  promoJ|(*d  so  as  to  he  of  j/roate.st  service  to  the  iState. 

The  chapter  on  hiplier  education  in  this  .survey  report  makes 
definite  reconinteudations  as  to  how  to  sei'ure^ unified  control  ip 
extension  work. 

.\MERIC.\NIZATION 

The  lejrislntijle  of  1910  passed  a law  ie(|uirin^  all  aliens  hetween 
the  apes  of  Ifi  ind  SH  who  Lid  not  a reading,  speakinj;,  and  writinj! 
knowledjie  of  iie  Kn;jli.»h  htnjL'uairc  ecpial  to  that  reipiircd  for  the 
•completion  of  me  fifth  {Trade  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to 
• attend  school  for  at  least  four  hours  each  week  that  special  Amcri- 
canir.ntion  classes  wY*re  in  session.#  The  lej^islntiire  appropriated 
$20.(KX)  for  tJie  purpow  of  ai«lin{r  f m*  various  districts  to  defray  the 
expense  of  sneh  .schools. 

Provision  was  iiade  ft»r  an  Americanization  officer  in  the  olfiee  of 
fhe  superintendent  of  juihlle  inMniction. 

^his  law  had  a nani'ked  effect.  Sixty-three  classes  were  nr{;nni/.eil. 
in  which  2,(V16  aliens  were  enrolled.  Classes  were  startedi,m  idl  parts 
<of  tlie  State  w'here  aliens  were  located. 
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i^uniiner-school  clni>6es  in  the  principal  i^^5titutioIl.^  of  hijfhcr  learn- 
ing were  hold  for  the  teachers  of  aliens.  , Had  this  law  not  been 
-Imn^a'd  by  the  lejLdslaturc  in  lO'Jl.  I'tah  would  probably  by  this 
lime  have  reduced  greatly  the  immiiIxm'  of  her  Tion-Kn‘;lish-sj>eaJtin^ 
alion.s.  The  legislature  of  iliscontinued  the  appropriation  and 
ifipiired  each  alien  to  pay  SlU  toward  defraying  the  e.\jx*nses  of 
lii.'  instruction.  1 he  position  ot  Americanization  oflicer  was  abol- 
.'lied.  with  the  result  that  the  law  re(piiring  aliens  to  attend  school 
lias  fallen  into  general  disuse,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  city  of 
Ogden.  wluM-e  the  law  ha.s  Ix'en  enforced  .successfully.  The  .surveyor 
vi'ited  Ameriianization  ela.sses  in  Ogden  and  personally  asked  the 
iii(‘inbei>  if  they  htditwixl  the  law  i'-  a good  one.  ICach  nii’iiilK'r  save 
i\v(i  of  the  t\\o^  busses  vignitieil  that  he  or  ^he  was  glad  that  the  law 
v\a-  cnforceil.  (Iiie  man  t4»hl  tin*  wiiter  that  he  thought  that  the 
law  was  popular  with  the  aliens  who  had  atteAdetl  el.as.s«‘s.  but  was 
\ery  unpopular  with  those  who  had  not  attended  classes.  This 
man.  when  asked  i?  it  was  a hardship  on  him  to  ])a.y  the  $10.  said 
dial  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  that  he  help  pav  the  cost  of  running 
the  .school. 

The  last  I'eJeiid  census  creilits  the  .State  of  I'talr  with  having 
•'2.010  alOTTiC^Iosi  of  the.'-e  are  living  in  mining  centers  and  in  a 
few  cities.  .Since  they  live  with  their  fellow  «ountrymen  in  group.'*, 
they  tlo  not,  in  many  ease's. , see  the  necessity  of  learning  the  English 
languagt'  or  American  ways.  I his  conci'iit ration  of  aliens  shouhl 
make  a .State  program  of  Americanization  easy  on  account  of  accessi- 
bility, but  if  the  financing  <»f  the  program  is  left  to  the  .several, 
<listrict.s.  this  roneentration  throws  too  great  a burden  upon  some 
(list  riels.  ' ^ 

•State  aid  for  the  conduct  of  alien  clash's  is  in  line  with  the  prac- 
lice  of  tho.se  States  that  have  recent  legi.«lntion  on  this  subject. 
Ibis  is  the*^l»^^e  in  all  Stales  that  are  <‘arrying  on  active  progi-ams 
in  alien  education,  such  as  ^IHs.sa«•hu.'H^t.s.  IVnnsylvania.  ('onnecti- 
•<'Ut.  and  Xew  York. 

ILLITKRACY 

rtah  ha.s  been  losing  its  Icadeaship  in  the  matter  of  literacy.  In 
l.ttMi  only  two  .StaXes,  Nebraska  anil  Eknsas,  had  a smaller  per  (*ent 
of  illiteracy  than  did  rtah.  In  1010  Uiere  were  six  States  that  had 
relatively  fewer  illiterates,  and  in  1020  there  were,  eight  States  that 
were  higher  on  the  honor  roll  in  this  regard  than  Utah. 

The  1920  census  lists  Utaji  a.s  having  6,204  illiterate.s,  or  1.9 
l>er  cent  of  its  population  over  10  years  of  age.  Thi§  percental  • 
of  illiteracy,  when  compared  with  the  6 per  cent  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, is  not  ]^rge.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  making  a study  of  the 
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question  that  I 'tali,  with  a \ »tv  »niall  coluretl  |)0|uilal  ion  ami  a rela- 
ti\ely  small  alien  |>o])ulat ion.  mi;:lit  well  lead  in  the  matter  of 
literaev.  Any  .^tate  should  take  j-iride  in  its  literary  leadeishii)  in 
proportion  to  the  elfort  it  has  made  to  eomhat  illiteraey. 

There  are  two  ways  of  eoinhatt  inj:  illitei  in  y — |)revention.  hy  teaeh 
ine  ejiildren:  itnd  eiire.  hy  tearhinf;  adult.-.  I’revention  here,  as  in 
eoml)attine  di'-ea-e.  is  the  more  »dleetive.  I’tah  is  doinir  ex'eptioii 
ally  well  in  .-eeurinir  a liieli  ]iereenta<re  of  school  attendance.  Vet 
there  are  homes  with  children  heytuiil  the  leach  of  schools.  Hiot 
to  rt'ach  the-e  ,-cattered  < hildren  i-  a real  prtihlem.  It  may  U*  that 
tl»e  host  suliitifin  is  to  have  itinerant  teacher-  I'alj  at  tlu'se  home- 
and.  a.-  tUNiiIy  as  possible,  keep  them  u|>  tt»  orade  by  iisino  the  help 
of  parents  ami  leaflets.  If  this  i-  done,  children  can  be  so  in 
structed  that  they  will  continue  their  desire  to  oo  to  school  when 
the  opjKirtutiity  does  come  to  them.  It  i'^-*y^  pathet ic  fa<  t that  nuist 
children  who  have  reached  the  ap*  f»f  It)  without  havino  been  taught 
to  read  rc'sist  beinj:  sent  to  .school  after  that  lime. 

Salt  Lake  (’itv  has  fewi-r  illiterates  than  anv  other  citv  of  if- 
class  with  the  exception  of  Spokane.  Wttsh.  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
11)20,  had  070  illiterates,  or  1 per  cent:  .Spokane  had  hut  0.9  per  cent. 
It  would  .-eem  that  Salt  I.ak<>  City  mi<rhv  easily  teach  the  small  num- 
ber of  its  illiterates  and  lints  lend  all  other  citii-s  of  her  class  In  the 
matter  of  literacy. 

It  should  be  hept  in  miinl  .tlifit  the  leiisus  record-  as  illiterate 
only  thosi^  who  can  not  write  In  tiny  lan;rua;re.  If  a p<‘rson  can 
writq  his  name  he  is  clitssiru‘d  a^  literati'.  The  I'nited  States  ,\rniy. 
by  testin;r  over  one  and  ;i  half  million  men.  discovered  that 
per  cent  could  m>t  read  well  enou;:h  To  ^et  the  mcanine  fr.om  a 
printeil  pa<je.  All  adults  who  have  not  .a  reailiii}:'  ability  equal  to 
that  of  a [Uipil  in  the  lifth  <rrade  of  the  public  school  would  profit 
jrreatlv  hv  instruction. 

A nation-wide  conference  on  adult  education.  heUl  in  Washin;rton. 
I).  C-.  in  Fehruary.  192ft.  made  the  .-ujrp'stious  i;iven  below,  which 
the  survey  staff  recommends  for  the  State  of  I'tah  : 

1.  Tliul  a Slate  illileracv  rnmuii-sion  Ih>  a|i|HiinriMl  to  furtlier  elenicntnr.v 

educiitloii  amoiiu  aihilts  with  the  iiiiineilinte  iilin  to  .soi'ure  trninoil  State 
lenilersliip  muter  tin*  (liriM-tion  of  the  Stale  ik'imrtnient  of  eilucHlion. 

2.  That  State  aid  tn*  provided  for  seliools  for  adull.s  on  the  same,  or  more 

lilwral,  ha^jts  um  thnt  nlven  to  tlie  putilie  s<|jools.  Wliere  the  problem  Is 
that  of  liumigriiiit  ediieullm^  llie  State  and  eoinmimity  should  share 
PQuaii^'  tlM^st  of  instruction  aniL  aupervisinn. 

3.  That  the  Sta^-deitarlniont  rtf  eilueatlon—  ' , 

(o)  Ac<)unliit  the  ptiiilte  with  the  needs  and  piir|io4en  i»f  tJie  work. 

(b)  Ck>ndiict  Institutes  for  training  teachers  aoiL.leadera. 
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< » I.pikI  Mssi^tiiiKM*  To  • oimimiii!  i^*s  in  lir^!  sih^:*»s  of  organization  by 

iim  niriliofN  «»f  Mri:o ni/.n  ion.  of  tcarbinj;.  of  advertising, 
and  of  seriirini:  jiN>i^l:iinr  liom  ooopei’at inir  auenri<*v. 

i (I  i Smrj:est  <‘onis(‘s  of  sIikIn  :ind  standards  of  attaiimn  nt. 

»r»  Prepare  a nd  (list  ribiile  lidpldil  mauaial. 

(/»  A«f  as  a rleariiiL:  Imuso  l»eh\»M*n  ♦•do'-at  ioim  1 a ni  Imrit  io*^  and  ooojuMJil- 
ini:  aaeiM  i(‘s. 

I.  'Eliat  loral  vrlii>ot  aiHlioidtio 

( > OI•;^^•lni/e  ♦dniiriiUi  r\  ho.ils  |.,r  adnlis  \\ln‘ii4‘\i>r  and  \\lien\er  there 

is  ii(‘ed. 

A ppi-opriM t r nr  ‘^ullinriit  Mind''  to  ompIo\  the  toaidiers. 

(ri  I'mtdsli  trained  and  mjijil  bet  ir  UaMbtsliiin 

r'oMprrato  with  St  ah- ,a  nt  Imi  i t ie>  in  1 eardiei*.  1 1 a iiiiim. 

((  I se.'iiM'  Men  lims  a I id  (*i  ua  ni/'  ola-s**-.  in  IimmK.  larlori»‘>.  homes,  and 
other  )>laee> 

(/'  SooR  to  <ieat(‘.  not  nid\  aiiioiiu  tile  iiiie(lina 1 but  the  educated 
as  well,  a keen  iliterest  in  tIm-  work. 

C'/ ' In  < (Mipora  t inii  with  'dlni  auein  ic",  make  tln‘  srliocd  organization  a 
‘ haniiel  whii  h the  Itest  in  Ameti(an  lite  ma>  he  taiurht. 

I lie  ( eiis!i>  l>tnv:m  irniv"  ilie  tnUnw  ino  m leLranl  tn  the  rniinlKT 
ainl  |Mr  < rnt  ol  illilerates  in  po|  nilal  i<  m of  a<jfe  :m«i  over 

m !Pl>()  in  I tall  : • 
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t‘i‘eenlm;e  ofnatiNo  white  illitioarv  (native  j »areiit  tme  i 
otal  iuiiiiImu’ ol  na  t i\ e w h ite  ill  i i eriite'v  t frrtdmi  or  nii\e<l  parentage  i 
ereeiita^e  of  iialne  white  illiteijnv  ( fopeimi  or  mi\(‘(|  parmtai:(‘ ) •_ 
otal  riuinher  of  fon‘ii:ii  ! »oi  ii  w hile  illiterates  ^ 

( reeiitai:4‘  of  f(>reimi  horn  while  illiliu  aey 
otal  imnihei- of  in^vrrn  illit eniie>< 
enauitaue  (d'  neirr<»  illiteraev 
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PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

It  may  be  unu.'^iai  to  include  the  work  of  penal  institutions  in> 
an  educational  survey.  However,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  work 
of  these  institutions,  in  so  far  as  they  attempt  to  reform  the  in- 
mates, must  l)e  eilucational  in  nature.  Just  as  mental  hospitals 
require  the  highest  kind  of  medical  skill  to  effect  a cure,  so  penal 
in.stitutions  require  the  highest  kind  of  educational  skill  to  effect 
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a ri'form.  In  (‘Uf'li  kind  of  institution  tlu*  ininalos  arcvoiit  of  adjust- 
ment with  physical  or  social  laws,  as  the  cas<'  may  be. 

K\  I’l'csidi'tit  KooMUt'b  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  prison  is 
twofohl — to  protect  .society  and  to  salvage  men.  The  only  way  that 
'Ocicty  can  he  protocteil  is  hy  salvafrinjr  all  pri.sonei>“  who  are  to  be 
returned  to  it. 

I'tah  has  two  penal  institutions;  The  .State  Industrial  School  at 
l>irden  and  the  .State  Prison  at  .Salt  Lake  City.  Loth  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ciyistitiition,  :ind  at  the  admission  of  the  State  each 
Kveived  fi-oni  the  National  tiovcinment  a irrant  of  lOit.OtM)  acres 
of  land.  The  biennial  ap|»ropriatioii  in  I'.ej.')  for  the  former  was 
si;;  1.0(10;  f,,r  the  hitter.’silsi  ..tOo. 

THE  .STATE  INDVSTRIAl.  S<  fiOOI. 

1 lu'  purpose  of  tlui  industrial  school,  as  set  forth  in  the  .Statutes 
of  I tall,  is  ‘'the  conlineinent.  di.scipline.  education,  employment, 
and  reforination  of  juvenile  olfenders  coiiimitle<l  to  if  accordinfr  to 
law.”  riie  law  further  provides: 

'fhe  I riiiiin  I Itnnnl  >lm)l  raiiM*  tlu*  hoy^  aiui  niKler  rlmr^e  to 

Im-  iustriHlrtl  in  rt»rnMi  iiriiirii«lr<  t»f  nmnilit\.  nini  in  sinh  usoTul  knowliMlpe 
a.s  simll  1m*  adapt r<i  in  tlmir  i;:f  niul  raparity.  lan  li  ininnlo  thn  sc*Ikm>1 
“liall.  So  la  I prn<  I inaldt-.  taUL'ht  a tradn  nr  snnm  iis«*fnl  ixa  iipation  to 
til  him  t*r  iiri  in  n.irn  a li\nljhiWMi  upon  his  or  Imt  rt*loasp;  ami  to  <arry  out 
ihp  prn\j><ions  nl  this  'stMtinii  ttnrn  *-10111  on  ('sta hi i *-1mm1  m inaiiuahtrainin^ 
dpparlmpiit  in  tin*  srhoni 

I iio  ;:rniim|s.  tlip  phnit,  ami  (In*  arliNitio.*^  m‘<v.^saiy  re^u- 

liir  upkec|i  and  <’oinhiet  of  the  sehoid  oiler  inreat  possiiiiTit ie.-  for 
iiidiiii:  till  stiideiits.  some  PJ.*)  ho\s  ami  iPi  irirls,  in  the  wav  that 
th.'  framers  of  the  law  had  in  miu\l.  I’lie  *riouilds  are  ample  and 
well  kept:  the  building’s  are  (‘ominodioiis.  pleasin';  in  de.sijjn.  and 
in  rrood  repair,  h'or  teuehin^'  trades  or  useful  o<'eiii)ations  there 
are  a fairl\  wel l-e»piipped  prim  shop,  little  used  because  there  is 
^ifiall  deiuaiid  for  *(s  product;  a shoe-re|)airin^  shoji  where  the  stu- 
'leiiis'  shoes  ar«s  k«*pt  in  repain;  a hlacksmith  shop  in  which  to  care 
for  the  farm  implements;  and  the  bakery  which  makes  the  bread 
for  the,  institution.  In  addition  a hriek  mason  is  employed,  and 
he.  with  the  help  of  the  hoys,  attends '^to  the»]>lant,  and  has  even 
erected  some  sunill  new  hnildiims.  I'hero  is  a ^ood  faiiu.  a .select 
herd  of  llol.siein  caftle.  and  several  pirns  of  tlioron^lihred  white 
Lofliorri  ^•hi(■kens. 

< • 

riie  name  of  the  institution,  its  freneral  material  eipiipinent,  and 
tin;  terms  of  the  law  all  clearly,  imply'  that  the  younp  pimple  com- 
mitted to  iLs  care  are  to  lie  trained  for  industrial  pursuits;  fliat  they 
are  not  to  be  siinply  day  laborers  for  the  State.  Necessarily  a con- 
siilerabje  part  Vif  their  time  will  6e  devoted  to  acquiring;  the  manual 
skills  needeil  in  tlteir  particular  vocations,  and  while  doing  so  they 
roay,  purely  as  a secondary  con.sideration,  produce  something:  that 
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will  liflp  in  tlH‘jnaiiitenant  «‘ of  the  institution,  lint  it  should  not  he 
lost  si;:lit  of  tlfiit  traininj:  human  beinj's.  not  producing  coinmoditics. 
is  the  pui'|)(>>e  of  (ho  industrial  srhool,  and  tliat  in  a<ldition  to  the 
manual  ski  Us  tho  aeadomio  .-ulijoits  related  to  and  iieees.'arv  for  them 
must  Ih'  tauelit  well  and  caiefnlly. 

The  iiioinheis  of  (lie  sur^-y  .-tall  feel  that  the  e<lu<alional  sitle  of 
(lio.s«-  yoiiiifr  i>eojtles’  ae(i\iiie>  is  to  a eonsid«-rahle  decree  neglected; 
that  they  are  fjneed  to  ho  |in)diieer>  rather  than  h-anieis  and  that 
dioir  Iraiiiin::  in  the  lelatod  suhjeet'^  is  loo  small  in  amount  :»ml  iiol 
|»r(ij)orly  taandiiialed  with  their  work  m .'hop  and  held.  ()no  of 
the  reason.-'  tpr  the'O  thin^rs  ^ that  the  stall  of  the  school  is  a pro- 
duoine|)0(l_\  lather  than  the  iii'l  rmt  ional  one  that  it  slanild  ho.  Of 
the  ^in  oin|)loyed.  II  ha\e  duties  of  a specialized  iiidiisirial 

nature  I'liey  are.  a |irmtoi  at  a 'alary  <d’  Sill  a inonth:  a Mack- 

sinit  h.  a t'lud'.  a poitit  t yinan.  a dairvnian.  a hrick  niiison.  an  instructor 
. in  i'tiriiif^re  inakinL'.  a painter,  and  a lioilei'  man.  each  at  Slia; 
a month:  a hout  inilt  nrist  at  .spil;^a  fanner  at  siHii;  and  a shoe 
fliakor  at  Ssl’.  It  is  o\  iilonl  that  those  eniployoos  have  (ho  point  of 
MOW  of  overseers,  rather  than  that  of  teaehors.  lii’sidos  the  super 
intendeiit.  live  oniployees  are  iinlicaled  as  having  educational  diiiits; 

A ilirerlOr  of  edueati<m  and  recreation.  SNh;  a director  of  athloties. 

a niiisie' iiulruetor.  Slil;  and  two  schoo,l  teaehors.  one  at 
ami  the  o( her  at  St;;',.  Hoard  and  living  <|iiarters  an-  furnished  free 
to  every  onii>loyoo. 

The  two  teaehors  have  hoeii  soloetod  from  ainoiiir  tin*  wive.s  of  men 
on  the  payroll  of.  the  institution.  This  iniiy  work  out  well  in  «Keep- 
tionnl  east's,  hiil  it  is  a tli(uoii<rhly  had  practice,  hecaiiso  (ho  siiporin- 
leinlotil  is  not  free  to  jiidoe  iiislriietors  solely  on  their  niorits  as 
inst ruelofs.  Th(*re  shoiihl  he  more  (eaeliers:  they  shoiihl  ho  paid 
salaries  I’oinmonsiiratt'  with  the  duties  of  (he  |>osition:  and  they 
should  ho  selected  from  amonjjr  persons  trained  for  the  special 
kiinl  of  Work  that  niiist  ht‘  done  in  such  an  institution. 

Fn  addititfli  to  the  director  of  ediieiition  and  recreation  there  is 
hut  the  one  ela.ssrooni  teneher  for  the  ho<%...  The  first  elaKsro<tm 
inspoeteil  liad  in  i(  40  hoys  run-in;;  in  aoo  from  10  to  M»  y»*ars  aii(l 
ran^ine  in  trainino  and  intellect  from  the  first  to  tlie  oip;hth  frradp5. 
Some  were  evidently  feeh|e-min<led.  'Fite  instnidtu-  was  patient  and 
svtnpatlietii'  but  was  atleinptin;;  the  almost  impossihlo  task  of  hold- 
ing' their  nttention  in  a cia.ss  o.xorcise.  M.oro  satisfactory  progress  , 
can  bt  nmde  under  a f)lan  of  individtialized  in.stnu'tion. 

There  is  no  eour.M>  of  sttuly  for  the  instittition  and  there  was  no 
apparent  plan*  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  .schoolnami  with 
tliat  in  the  shops  (»r  on  the  fahni.  For  example,  at  the. time  of  the 
inspection  the  older  boys  were  helping  to  build  a chicken  house. 
t)eoiding  upon  the  type  of  house  to^bnild,  drawing  the  plans,  writing' 
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flu-  >i)ceiHiatioiis.  (lt*U‘nnininfr  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  mateiiHls. 
and  estimating'  the  time  and  labor  recjnired  for  the  building'  would 
ha\e  been  a most  xaluaide  and  interesting  s(*lioolrooin  project,  e.spe- 
. ially  for  those  boys  \vh<»  were  taking'  speoinl  \vi>rk  in  tlie  raising,' 
and  care  of  ix.idtrv.  Ibit  ilie  man  in  cbaroe  of  the  poultry  did  those 
things  himself,  and  a splen.lid  <»pJ|»ortunity  t<*  ^dve  the  kiml  of  train- 
ing'freimrally  rec(»^rniz,.<l  as  best!  xv»s  lost.  Girls  in  the  bakesbop 
wiue  performin*:  repeatedly  on|>-  one  of  the  several  .steps  in  the 
pnicess  of  bread  nnikiiiL'.  They, said  that  they  had  m.t  l>een  taiijrlit 
the  entire  process.  Jn  the  L'iils*  department  also  the  teachiiifr  is 
made  most  diHiciilt.  and  much  of  its  elfectiAuiess  is  lost  la'canse 
the  pupils  I an  not  be  -rraded  easjly.  and  (here  is  lack  of  imlividnal 
in>ti  iuj|  ion. 

I lie  method  of  linancial  .-uppori  f,,,-  the  scl„,n|  is  to  a considerable 
c.Mciil  a cau.'c  <»f  the  faulty  educational  ccmditions  e.xi.stin'r  there. 

lixcd  amount  to  cover  all  the  <‘.\pen.s«-s  of  the  institution  is  ai)pro-' 
pruned  l.ienuially  as  a part  of  the  State  bud;ret. . The  board  of  man- 
a^'cmcnt  miM  not  iiM  ur  a deficit,  even  thoiiol,  the  number  of  yonnp 
peojile  committed  to  the  in.-iitulion  is  or,.j|ter  than  the  numlau*  <am- 
leiiipl.itcd  when  tjic  appropriation  was  math'.  Commitmt'uts  ai'c 
imi.lc  i.y  onler  of  the  local  courts.  The  btiard's  first  oblipuion  i.s  to 
'fe  lhal  the  children  are  fed  and  clothetl  ami  that  tin*  various  em- 
ployee- atf  paiil.  After  these  necessary  e.xpenditures  are  made,  the 
matter  ..f  etiucation  is  coiisideretl  and!  with  a small  ap|)rt.priatioiv 
! 'U<  h as  this  institution  is  receivino.  oiu'  may  e.xpect  to  find  just  the 

ct. mlitioiis  that  do  e.xist.  namely,  that  education  is  .seriously  ne^dected 
ami  that  the  t hildia'ii  arc.  in  effect,  lalatrers  rather  than  .students. 

I'mbably  no  member  of  (he  .S^tate  legislature  t.r  of  the  board  of 
mamioement  w.uild  sanction  such  a neglect  of  children.  The  remedy 
lies  in  making  an  appropriation  of  a ininimimi  salarv  for  each 
teacher  and  providing:  lhal  enou«rh  teaehers  must  Ik*  emj)loye«l  so 
that  there  shall  not  Im*  more  than  a certain  nmnher  of  pupils-^ahout 
-^‘^Tor  each,  and  in  reqiiiiinjr  that  the  industrial  .siihjeets  lx* 
taiioht  l)y  person.s  who  have  training'  as  industrial  teachers.  When 
this  is  done,  edueation.  Ixdh  industrial  and  academie,  will  takt*  its 
proper  place  in  the  in.stitutjon.  If  the  le^dshUtrie  is  nnwillin^r  to 
•provide  s|K*cial  funds  fm-  teaehers  of  the  academic  siihjeels,  thost* 
salrtries  may  |.roperly  In*  paid  from  the  State  ,-s<1um)I  funds,  tor  the.se 
children  are  all  of  h?pd  seliool  a^u*.  and  at  least  their  academic 
edueation  is  a just  eharfre  a^rain.st  the  seh<K)l  funds. 

Iloth  the  l)oys  and  the  j;irls  at  the  schocA  .show  a very  fine  spirit  and 
wiUmj'no.ss  to  try.  An  honor  .sy.stem  of  discipline  has  been  orjran- 
ized  among  them  and  seems  to  be  Avorking  out  exceptionally  well, 
llie  girls  do  excellent  work  in  .several  line.s.  They  are  taught  to 
sing  and  apparently  5910  in  the  singing  with  much  zest  and  plea.sure. 
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Tlit^ro  are  indications  of  ^nnil  ccniial  cnnirol  on  ihc  pari 

of  tlie  snpndnteihlt'nt,  Thi*  iiio.'-t  ci’onuinicul  the  Stall'  ran  do 

for  these  <’l*ddren  is  i ) jriN’e  llieni  '•iich  rai’rfiil.  \\ell-|dami(nL  and 
ably  executed  trainliijj:  a>  will  ^(ii  theiri  menially,  morallw  ami 
physii'ally  for  cil  i/en-liip. 


f 


iiiii 


THE  STATE  PRISON 


The  purpose  uf  the  State  prison  is  declared  to  he  “ for  the  confine- 
ment of  jfcrsons  lawfully  senfenced  thereto.” 

The  average  dtfily  population  rarely  exceeds  300.  At  the  time  of 
the  survey  fewer  than  200  iiersons  were  in  confinement.  The  main 
characteristics  of  the  group  as  determined  from  the  othci'al  records 
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and  by  qiiestionnniro  are  tha(  they  are.pJedoniinnnjly  youiijr  nipn  in 
jlie  fonnatve,  productive  ajre.  uneducated,  unskilled  in  any  trade  or 
Mccii|)ation.  and  desirous  of  an  oj>j)oi  tunity  to  inij^^ovi*  tli('niselves. 

'I'Jic  n^e  ranfje.  from  1.”  to  On,  and  the  ape  distribution  are  shown 
in  Fijiuie  *20.  j)a;re  Of  ITiS  p(‘rsons.  12(»  are  years  of  a^e  oy 

le^.  Only  2i>  hav(‘  j>as>ed  the  Ibrtielli  anniversary,  and  ()4,  or  40 
)»cr  cent  of  the  entire  niiinher,  are  between  the  a^es  17  d»n<l  25. 
incliisiv.e. 

Of  the  lOt'i  iiKMi  10  have  had  no  schooliii^r  whatev<*r.  25  have  had 
filin'  yeai's  or  less.  s5  chiini  to  have  aUi'^ided  school  between  four 
and  ei;/ht  years,  and  2.S  ha\e  done  sonic  hiiih-sidiool  work.  Only  6 
■ laiin  loijr  vears  ol  lii'di  school  and  2 claini  some  collcire  truininir. 
Hriedy.  TC-  per  c<*nt  are  of  eio}ith-<rrade  standing  or  less,  generally 
ie.'S.  althoilifh  all  hut  one  ha\e  reached  the  :iee  when  tlie\'  could  he 
'■\|ieeted  to  have  litiished  high  school. 
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I he  itifv  iiHi-  <).  rii|»;iiiuii--  of  till-  inisoncis  :iif  li^u-d  in  'I'lihlc  7. 
livtti  OIK*- loll  1 1 li—  l.{-  <if  till'  l(il)  iiicii  liiul  Do  o('t'U|i:it  io;i  at  all 
when  sTiit  to  ini-mi.  ami  I of  the  4;;  are  l»e+,veen  the  a<;es  of 
-1  and  4.).  u lien  tliev  -<lionld  eerlainly  lie  ^ainfnllv  einploved. 
I he  small  nnnihei'  that  had  followed  any  skilled  teelinieal  piirsiiit 
N iiotieeaUle;  a ei\il  en^diieer.  an  aeeoimtani,  two  nu'clianical  eiijri- 
iieeis,  and  one  niii>i<d,iii  eoniplete  the  list.  'J'lie  oeenpatioiis  most 
fi eipieni ly ,iepoiie(|  hy  the  piisoiiei>  are  three:  I'ariner.  iniiKM',  and 
aiilo  nieehaim,  in  (ht-  order  oiven.  Ilmv  skilled  the  men  were  in 
iheve  is  not  known,  hm  the  \ei\  >mall  ninnher  that  had  eonipleted 
a hioh-sehool  eilmat ion  lead-  to  ihe*  belief  that  few.  if  anv.  of 
them  iiave  had  oroamzed  in-lrm4ion  in  the  ealliny^s  liy  whit-h  they 
attidiipt i (n.raru  u ll\t*liliuiMl, 

AJl  hilt  iwo»of  die  men  expressed  a desire  to  study  and  to  Im< 
niiiolit.  I heir  -nhn'ei  pretereiiei's  hy  ajie  jxianips  are  ijiven  in 

1 able  iS.  Plainly  they  had  the  need  o|  the  tool  siihjeets.  for  reiul- 
in;.'.  writing,  arilhinetie,  and  Kiifrli^'h  are^amon^  those  /or  which 
tilde  is  most  freipient  eall.  e\en  hy  the  men  over  lU  year?^  of  a;re. 
I here  ai<>  almost  etpmlly  strono  demands  foi  auto  mechiinies,  miisii-. 
''Spanish,  and  ideetrieity.  Next  in  ordei'  are  wehlin^.  radio,  tvpo- 
•''litin;;.  and  hookkeepinj^.  (>nl\  live  desin>  to  he  traineii  in 
aLuieultiire  and  four  in  wtanlwork. 

In  (Ine  time  |)i'aeti(*nMy  all  of  the  nuai  now  in  the  State  prison  will 
h»“  leturned  to  society.  One  or  two  will  sticeuinb  *to  di.sea.se  during' 
their  twins;  one  (ir  two  may  he  e.xeciited.  I’he  pro|)ortion  |M*r- 
manently  withdrawn  will  be  negligible.  The  othoiii  will  be  released 
either  by  termination  of  sentence,  pardon,  or  parole.  Whether  they 
iHM'onie  productive  citizens  or  enter  ngairt  upon  careers  of  law- 
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brciikinj;  will  (.k'l'cnd  to  a con^iiltTablf  on  tlicir  lrt*:i(mpii( 

wliile  in  prison. 

Tlio  evidcJit  l)urj)()^e  of  a iStatr  prison  is  to  protect  'Oi  ioty.  T<> 
attain  this  tin*  authoritic>  coinvincd  with  the  I’tah  State*  prison 
maintain  Hm*  disci^iiic  within  its  walls,  have  an  <*nvial»h-  ivc<*ril  a^- 
to  est-apt's,  jrrant  few  paidons.  ami  an*  trcnorally  free  from  tlu*  weak 
sentimentality  that  sometimes  chal'actcri/.es  prison  managrement. 
Medical  and  surgical  cas<*s  are  treated  "with  special  attention  to 
those  whieir  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
patients  to  society."  However,  the  major  means  of  helping  to  protect 
society  is  overl(tok(*d,  in  that  little  attempt  is  made  to  tit  the  men  to 
earn  a competent  living  after  their  release,  'I'hey  are  >^ent  iiack  into 
(he  world  uneducated.'  unskilled,  ami  unprepared  to  gain  a livelihood 
by  fair  means. 

E.xperience  has  shown  ami  jienologisls  an*  gcnerttlly  agreed  that  a 
man  who  has  been  trained  for  some  us(*ful  vocatifin  is  not  likely  to 
commit  acts  of  violence  or  to  be  otherwise  uusocial.  They  also  agree 
that  a man  whoso  mind  and  body  have  been  kept  busy  while  he  is  in 
prison  is  better  fitteil  to  lead  and  will  be  more  desirous  of  leading  a 
normal  life  after  his  release  than  one  who  lias  been  idle  during  his 
term. 

Both  the  survey  staff  and  the  warden  of  the  pri.son  believe  the  most 
tirgent  pre.sent  need.s  of  the  institution  to  he  segregation,  occupation, 
and  education.  The  main  inclosure  is  .*-mall  and  the  quarters  so 
cramped  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  the  young 
offenders  from  contact  with  the  older  one.s.  The  State  law  requires 
that  the  men  shall  work  eight  hours  a day.  Sundays  and  holidays 
e.xcepted,  but  the  opportunities  for  keeping  them  at  work  are* meager, 
The  farm  is  small  and  the  variety  of  other  kinds  of  employment 
limited.  An  overall  factory  installed  in  1024  was  not  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  statutes  permit  the  maintaining  of  a 
school,  hut  there  are  no  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  an  educational 
program. 

Recommendations  as  to  the  ways  and  means  for  providing  proper 
segregation  and  occupation  are  not  strictly  within  the  field  of  this 
report.  They  must  be  arranged  for.  however,  if  any  'scheme  of 
educating  the  men  is  to  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  biennial  appropriation  should  include  an  amount  sufficient 
to  provide  an  adequate  teaching  staff  and  to  purchase  text  material 
and  other  aids  to  instruction.  One  of  the  chief  niemlx'rs  of  the 
teaching  corps  should  be  a nian  versed  in  vocational  guidance  who 
will  give  his  full  time  to  a .study  of  the  prisoners  and  to  super- 
vising their  training.  He  .should  be  paid  fully  as  well  as  are  the 
professors  in  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning.  He  should 
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or  v(M>t.‘i|  III  jnMiolo^'y  and  oi  iiiiiind<iyn.  a>  well  a.-  in  vooitional 
iruidanco  and  \ui‘ationaI  cdiuation.  He  slioiild  Uo  jriviTi  tiiia*  (o 
iiial\i‘  a caiT'fiil  ^iiidy  of  tlic  iniiiat»'>  in  ordor  to  doltiniiino  the  trades 
and  rallin^^s  m wliicli  tltey  will  liau*  the  l)e>t  chances  of  success  after 
hcinj:  jcleased  from  prison.  He  should  he  «riven  such  help  us  will 
eiiahle  him  to  maintain  an  active  placoiiient  bureau  and  to  super- 
\i>c  and  advise  the  men  for  s<tine  time  after  they  have  returned  to 
society  and  are  hep:innin<.'’  to  make  jUTiclical  use  of  their  .^raininp 
1 1h'  nnmher  ami  duties  of  tlu‘  other  ineiiibors  of  the  teachinp^  corps 
will  depend  largely  on  the  tindinfrs  of  (he  vixational  adviser.  In 
I tall,  aocoidino  to  law.  (he  warden  holds  office  durinjr  the  pleasure 
of  (he  board  of  corrections,  and  ho  niiist  pos.ses.s  the  ability  and 
(pialilicatioiis  neco.ssary  to  cany  on  successfully  the  indiistrie.s  of 
the  prison  and  must  have  the  executive  iibilitv  es.sential  to  the 
pi-oper  maniuiement  of  the  officers  and  employees  under  his  juris- 
diction and  to  (he  enforcement  and  niaintenaiiee  of  projuu'  discipline 
in  every  department. 

d'he  woil-'  of  a prison  warden  is  thoronofhly  professional  in  its 
nature.  re()uires  a liifrli  depree  of  skill,  and  needs  a hackpronnd  of 
-iicci'sstiil  experienee.  i he  po.sition  .should  he  pixen  the  di<£nitv'  it 
deserves  hy  muovinp  it  from  all  partisan  political  inlluence  and 
.attaching  to  it  an  adeipiate  .salary.  A <le(inite  tenure  of  ollice  .should 
he  lixed,  a tenure  lonp  enoiipli  toiumhle  the  present  warden  orJtis 
-ucces,sor  to  enter  upon  and  earrv  out  a consistent  propuam  extend- 
inp^  over  a iiumher  of  years.  Tut il  public  sentiment  has  been 
(•r  ated  to  the  extent  that  it  will  permit  the  appointment  of  none 
Imt  hiphly  trained,  successful  men  to  the  position  it  may  he  well 
to  write  into  the  law  specitie  qualifications  for  the  ajipointee. 

In  this  process  of  raisinp  the  level  of  prison  inanapci^nt  and 
of  ('stahlishinp  systems  of  prison  e<lncation  rtali.may  well  take 
the  lead. 

CIVII.IA.V  RF.H.ABl  MT.^TION 

On  dime  ‘J.  I'.t'JO.  the  President  of  the  I'niled  States  approved  the 
iiatioual  civilian  rohuhilit  ation  act.  On  I'Vhrmuv  -2d,  IJVJl.  the  T>epis- 
Inture  of  Vtah  pas.sed  a law  innkinp  the  act  elfective  in  Utah  and 
providmp  for  it.s  administrati(»n.  therehy  creiitinp  a joint  Federal 
and  .State  fund  to  ti’ain  disahled  persons  mu  I,  if  pos.sihle.  n'lurn  them 
t(»  some  form  of  remunerative  service.  The  act  covers  everv  class 
of  disability,  whether  conpenitnl  or  caused  hy  accident  or  diseu.sx*, 
l>rovi(|od  the  di.snhled  jvorson  mavW  rensoiuihly  e,\|)cetod  to  l>e  self- 
support  inp  after  training.  The  joint  fund  provided  hy  the  Federal 
riovenunent  and  the  State  may  l)o  used  only  f<»i-  tuition,  traininp 
ex|M(nses.  and  indu.strial  sujjplies.  It  i.s  not.  available  for  physical 
restoration  or  for  maintenance  while  in  traininp. 
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AMOUNT  OK  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED 


rin‘  numlioi’,  by  years,  of  cum'>  rcioiliilituted  is  as  fuFlow^;  For  tin- 


Information  obtainable*  .Iiuu*  lb.  1!>-JG.  .sho\\>  ihal  iben*  will  U* 


UKjr*.  This  would  make  a ttital  of  10!»  cases  rehabilitatetl  in  I tah. 

rin*  "live  r(»ll  (tlios4*  easo.s  iil  some  sta*ie  of  rehabilitation  under 
State*  control)  on  iliino  lb.  Ib'JG.  shows;  Kli^ihh*  cases.  12:  in  process 
of  rehal)ilitati(»n.  21 : in  scluad  tI•ainin^^  lb;  in  employment  traiiuiiL'. 
12:  bein^  followed  up.  t>:  total.  7u. 


'I’lic  training  costs  j>er  case  in  I’tah.  inehnlin^'  administ  i at  loii. 
compared  with  the  costs  iti  other  WTstern  States  is  decidedly  in  fiivnr 
of  Uttdi.  For  exatnpl'*.  for  the  year  lb2.'"»  flu*  cost  per  case  for  I tali* 


tana.  $548. oO;  for  Nevada.  $2T1.G7 : f(»t  New  Me.xico.  $(»ll.st);  for 
AVyoniing.  $275.82. 

Ifowever,  there  mtist  la*  considered  certain  cost  factors  iti  such  c(»m- 
pari.sons.  For  example,  it  costs  less  to  give  iniining  iti  <ertaiti 
types  of  coutve.s  than  it)  otJieis.  It  costs  less  to  give  traitiing  iti 
commercial  work  than  it  does  to  give  institutional  trainitig  iti 
jewelry  making  or  machine-shoj)  practice.  It  also  i-osts  less  to 
carry  on  a program  of  training  concentrated  iti  two  or  three  center' 
than  it  does  where  the  training  work  is  witlely  scattered,  over  a State. 
Utah  offers  training  in  a rather  limited  iiunilu*i-  of  oceuptitioiis  atnl 
in  only  a few  centers. 

The  State  of  Utah,  tis  is  quite  generally  the  practice  in  other 
States,  receives  considerable  contributions  in  the  way  of  free  ttiiiioti 
granted  by  training  instittttions,  tratisportat  ioti  ex|M*iises  for  traitiet*s. 
and  some  cash  donations.  This  speaks  very  higldy  for  the  heticvc 
lent  ptlbli<‘  spirit  of  the  Utah  people  ai^d  is. a tiiost  conimendahli' 


There  is  still  considerahlc  tieed  for  the  expansion  of  the  civiliati 
rehabilitation  program  in  order  that  opportttnitV  for  trainitig  may 
be  made  available  to  all  those  cases  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  Additional  appropriation  by  the  State  woithl  etinble  tlie 
administration  to  ttse  more  of  the  Federal  funds  available  to  the 
.State.  Information  from  the  Federal  administration  is  to  the 
effect  that  for  "the  year  ending  June,  10*25.  there  was  availabh*  to 
Utah  a Federal  appropriation  of  $5,000.  the  expenditure  of  whicli 
was  to  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  State  money.  The  amount  of 
State  money  expended  was  only  $3,174.00,  thus  lunitiiig  the  exiaMidi- 
ture  of  Federal  money  to  a like  amount. 
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As  shown  by  the  table  below  more  than  half  the  rehabilitation 
cases  for  UtahJiave  had  between  10  and  12  years  of  schooling,  while 
for  the  United  States  the  average  is  less  than  one-fourth.  Tliese 
data  would  warrant  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
are  in  Utah  more  disabled  individuals  Imving  less  than  nine  years  of 
schooling  who  should  be  included  in  the  civilian  rehabilitation 
])rograrn. 


Jiifitrihution  of  pcrcfntafjrs  of  cirilinn  rrhnhUitntion  vtu^vH  art\)rdi>i(/  to  thr 

a pn  on  fit  of  pn  rifPUH  rd  neat  ion 


UTiih  

Avi'rapo  fur  t*nito<l 


fOftla  for  yeflr  ondinj?  Jum*,  U^24j 

i knX 


10  4 


' 1-3  i 4-H  7-Vt 

t 

I 


10-12 


I 

1.^  12  j l.^  .Sh 

r.  , 19  23 


On  the  basis  of  kind  of  disability.  ir>  per  cent  (»f  Utah's  cases  are 
for  total  blindness  and  another  lo  per  cent  for  deafness,  while  the 
axcrage  for  tin*  T nited  States  is  only  Jbo  per  cent  in  each  case. 
( )n  the  otln*i‘  hand,  oidy  IS  per  cent  of  T tab  s cases  are  for  loss 
of  l(‘g  or  legs,  while  the  average  for  the  United  States  is  4‘2  ]->er 
<^(’nl.  1 hese  data  an*  otfei'ed  for  the  ])urpos(*  of  enijihasi/.ing  the 

nei-(l  for  discov eriiiiT  anil  training  all  types  of  cases  within  the  limits 
of  the  funds  available. 


ADDITIONAL  rartVlSION  FOR  SUI’KRVIMON  NEEDKO 

In  ()<*tober.  1!'2.).  following  a sngirestion  of  the  State  depai'tinent 
of  ediicaf iiui.  the  census  enumerators  in  the  various  school  districts 
, of  the  Slate  collecti’d  information  relali\'e  to  handicapped  people 
in  their  r(*speeti\e  districts.  ‘I  bis  work  was  v»*rv  siiccessfullv  done. 
1 his  survey  makes  it  possibh*  to  otfer  immediate  assistain*e  to  a nuni- 
bei‘  (>1  urgi'ut  ca.ses.  It  has  already  resulted  in  a con.s*iderablo 
iuen'ase  in  the  nuiWier  of  rehabilitation  cases.  This  was  a most  com- 
mendable undertaking  and  one  not  usually  practiced  in  other  States, 

,Vt  the  piesent  time  the.  State  supervisor  of  ci\ilian  rehabilita- 
tion is  employed  on  only -a  two-third.s  basis,  one-third  of  his  time 
being  given  to  another  line  of  work.  The  full  time  of  at  least  one 
individual  Kliould  be  given  to  this  work.  Information  is  on  file 
with  the  Federal  (iovernmont  which  indicates  that  a more  effective 
program  of  supervision  is  needed  to  insure  the  proj>er  placement 
and  stability  of  the  trained  individuals  in  remunerative  employment. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  survey  committee  visited  the  work.shops  for  the  blimi,  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  State  at  l.‘>4  Kegent  Street.  Salt 
Lake  City. 

14.'tia-;2(t 25 
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The  activities  carried  on  in  the  shop^  include  the  making  of 
various  kinds  of  reed  furniture;  basketr^^work ; loom  work,  includ- 
ing the  weaving  of  both  rag  and  yarn  rugs;  and  the  manufacture 
of  many  kinds  of  brushes  and  brooms.  All  of  these  inanufactiiriii;: 
processes  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  one  shopman,  and 
the  committee  was  much  impressed  by  the  varitdy  ami  character  of- 
the  work  accomplished  under  his  supervision. 

There  are.  however,  certain  outstanding  needs  to  which  iitien- 
tion  .should  be  called.  P'irst.  there  is,  a sliortiigc  »)f  funds  to  cai  rv 
on  the  work  as  only  $r).000  is  received  from  the  .State  to  cover  a 
period  of  two  years.  Included  in  this  is  the  director's  salary.  .Vny 
additional  funds  are  to  be  derivi'd  from  the  prolit>  received  from 
the  .sale  of  the  protlucts  of  the  shoj).  The  funds  iii)propriated  tn 
carry  on  this  work  should  certainly  he  enlarged  to  the  point  where 
the  program  is  a.ssured. 

Second,  the  workrooms  are  nor  suitable  for  the  purpose,  'lire 
amount  of  floor  space  for  the  variety  of  activities  carried  on  is  in- 
sufficient. The  physical  working  coiulitions  neetl  improving  .mi 
as  to  make  the  shops  a more  ehcerful  and  a more  healthful  place 
in  which  to  work. 

Third,  ailclitional  etpiipment  and  better  o<]uipment  are  scriou.~ly 
neetlcd.  The  director  in  some  instances  is  furnishing  his  own 
personal  tools  to  carry  on  the  work.  For  e.xample.  he  is  furnishinif 
at  his  own  personal  expense  a large  metal  tank  for  soaking  the 
reeci  and  a number  of  hardwood  tools  to  be  useil  in  the  numufiieture 
of  wooden  parts  for  furniture  and  brushes.  He  al.so  has  iiMallcd 
in  the  shop  a jig  saw  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat 
Utah  as  yet  has  not  properly  housetl  and  o(juipped  the  school  for 
its  important  work. 

Fourth,  better  marketing  facilities  are  imperative  if  (he  work  is 
to  continue  and  pro.sper.  With  the  exception  of  the  broom.s.  which 
are  sold  on  ^cooperative  basis,  there  is  no  metlitxl  of  merchandizing 
the  products  of  the  shops  except  througli  the  personal  etforts  of 
the  shop  director.  At  the  present  time  the  front  of  the  work- 
shop is  used  as  a display  .room,  but  as  the  shop  is  located  <m  a 
street  but  little  frequented  by  people  interested  in  buying  such  ware.' 
but  few~sales  are  made  at  the  shop.  Some  better  method  of  ciiHing 
the  attention  of  the  buying  public  to  the  goods  offered  for  sale 
should  be  formulated.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  said  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  necessary  or  even  advisable  to  advertise  the 
proilucts  as  goods  made  by  the  blind.  The  quality  of  niattu  inl  and 
workmanship  will  guarantee  tlieir  being  placed  on  a competitive 
basis  with  goods  manufactured  in  a commercial  shop. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  is  overstocked  w’ith  shop  proihicts. 
and  unless  sonm  outlet  is  fotind  for  these  goods  the  tlireotor  .stated 
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tliHi  it  would  bt>  necessary  to  lay  off  some  of  the  workers,  as  funds 
lor  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  payment  of  meaj;er  wajros 
to  the  workers  are  to  be  had  only  trom  the  sale  of  the  shop  protbicts. 
If  the  product."  ciui  not  be  ."old.  the  work  in  nio.st  instances  must  be 
"topped. 

(■(insideralion  should  be  jriven  to  a luimber  of  possibilities  in 
fi)i  iiiiiint  iiiff  a plan  tor  selliii;r  the  shoj)  products.  For  e.\amj)|e.  (1) 
tlo‘  iittt‘i 1 1 inii  of  potential  buvrrs  may  be  attracted  bv  I'cntinj;  a room 
'M  a v(.(  t ion  ol  a koom  in  .some  «ro(Hl  biisine.ss  location  where  sauiplo.s 
ol  the  jroods  coiihl  b<*  put  on  display,  properly  placarded,  showinfi 
u here  tliev  ina_\  l>e  purchased:  (L^  arranj:enients  mi^dit  In*  made  with 
ictail  lifiiis  to  display  and  sell  the  irocals  <ui  a percenta^'c  basis;  (H) 

foiitiiK  t iiii^lil  l»e  made  with  ."onie  lirm  to  buy  the  entire  output 
of  the  "hop;  (4)  some  a;:ents  mi^dit  l>e  employe<l  to  canvass  for  sales. 
It  I"  p(i.""iltle  that  ."onic  of  the  blind  person"  themst^ves  mi«:ht  l»e 
ti  Uiiied  for  this  work. 

1 Ije  u 1 1 to)  t II 1 1 at  e lihiid  adnit  eiti7,t*ns  of  the  i*'tHt(*  should  be  ijiven 
eveiv  ene(.iiia;:enient  to  beeome  self-siiiijiortin;:  individual."-. 

. 1 hdiiioh  propel  \oeatioiiaI  Irainino  they  will  beeome  an  asset  to  the 
.'"‘lute  ratlier  than  a liahility.  ami  what  is  of  still  jircater  importance, 
iliev  will  he  able  to  lead  happv  and  independent  lives  ns  a result 
of  tlieir  powci-  to  earn. 


PART-TI.ME  EDUCATION 

I tall,  as  many  othm*  States  luive  done,  has  enacted  a law  reipiirinfr 
pait-iime  attendance  of  hoys  and  ^^irls  who  have  dropped  out  of 
- hool.  'File  s«-liool  law  of  Ftali  reipiires  at  least  :i0  weeks'  school 
[ aiteiiihuK-e  each  yoai'  of  all  minors  who  have  not  been  leenllv  excu.sed 
to  enter  employment.  Foi-  any  so  excu.sed  tTic  parent  is  eliar^ed 
with. the  resp(»nsihility  of  sendiiifr  such  minors  to  a |>nrt-time  or 
'•out  miial  ion  s<-liool  for  at  least  144  hours  per  year.  However,  the 
parent  iiiav  be  e.xeii.stMl  from  such  duty  by  the  district  board  of 
ed  mat  ion  for  any  of  tlie  following  reasons: 

1.  Hiat  Midi  minor  has  alreaily  completed  tlu  work  of  a smiior 

hi^''li  sehoo). 

-■  lhal  "iicli  minor  is  taiiL'lit  at  home  the  required  mimlHU'  of 

liotir>. 

That  Midi  minor  is  in  such  physical  or  mental  condition  (which 
■iiiii"t  lie  < «*rtilied  hy  a competent  physician  if  required  liy  the  board) 
:i"  to  reiulei  sueli  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticalile. 

4 riial  no  such  school  is  taiiLdit  the  requisite  lenfxlb  of  time  within 
I - miles  of  the  residence  or  the  place  of  employment  of  the  minor 
nnle.ss  free  transportation  is  provided. 

1 he  e\  idence  of  the  e.xisteiice  of  any  of  these  reasons  for  non- 
iittonilanee  must  he  in  each  ease  sufficient  to  sati.sfy  the  siiperin- 
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tendent  of  the  district  in  \vhi(‘h  tiu*  child  resides:  and  the  snper- 
intend(Mit,  upon  the  presentation  <*f  siicii  evideiii’e,  shall  issue  a 
certificate  statinjr  that  tlie  hohlei’  is  i>xempted  from  attetjdaiirc 
(lurinfr  the  tiuK’  therein  specified. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  as  re^iaids  attendance  are  strictly  en- 
forced, at  least  in  t'ertain  districts  of  the  ,State.  It  is  interest iiiL' 
to  note  the  influence  of  the  part-time  school  upon  delin(|uency.  for 
jllustration.  the  deputy  sheriff  of  .Salt  Lake  County,  speakinj:  in 
reference  to  the  part  tiim*  law,  sai<l: 

In  iii.v  opiiiliin  c<ttuUti<ms  this  yoiir  shewcU  ^Tcat  impryjieiiKMil  over  last  .vciir 
or  the  last  two  or  three  yoars.  Vrr>  l•ar^•l^  tliis  yoir  havo  wo  found  any 
juveniles  lontlin;  la  isiol  lialls  or  on  the  stn'ots.  .Not  nion-  than  three  jovoiiilo 
arrests  have  lasai  iiiatle  this  year,  whilo  lust  .war  laU  loss  than  a ilozon  sin  li 
arrests  were  inadt*.  In  tny  judument  the  euforooinoiit  of  the  sihool  law  Ini' 
been  a hit:  fuetor  In  hrhmini:  ahont  Ihi'  iinpifutd  condition. 

The  survey  committee  visited  several  sc1i<k>1s  conducting  part-time 
classe.s.  In  each  .school  visited  there  was  much  onod  work  beinir 
tlone,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  commiitts*  tlutt  there  was  not  tuuiiiiili 
individualized  work  attenij)t''(l.  .Some  jtlan  <»f  indivitluali/.ed  in- 
.struction  .should  l4e  developed  wjierehy  the  needs  ol  tin*  individual 
will  1m‘  more  nearly  met  and  his  jirooress  in  aceordance  with  his 
abilities  assured.  Forein<r  hack  into  school  work  un(h*r  <rroup  lu-^ 
stiaiction  methods,  and  lartrt'ly  in  iicadcmic  stihjevts.  lioys  and  u>'l' 
win*  have  iitlempte<l  Layover  their  ronnection  witli  this  type  of 
education  jirocraji  is  I■l^roo^^  practice.  In  fact,  the  true  intent  of 
tlie  law  can  not  he  realized  in  tlic  livt's  of  the  hoys  and  oirls  until 
they  are  provided  with  courses  pljinned  to  meet  tlicir  needs  in  the 
economic  and  social  ^roujts  wliich  they  have  already  entered. 

'I’t'sts  made  in  part-tiim*  'chools  in  different  [tints  of  the  country 
hitvt*  shown  thitt  these  schools  enroll  children  of  all  ;_M!iiles  uf  jiltihly. 
some  of  the  \eiy  hrij.dit<‘s<t  pupils  its  well  as  many  with  inferior 
inttdli^mncc.  For  the  more  amhitiitus  stmlents  more  home  work 
should  he  iissiiriu'd.  'I'he  [tiirt-lime  school  may  thus  ho  it  place  for 
testinc  the  work  done.  f<tr  iissi<rnin<;  lessons  that  may  ho  worked 
<iut  at  home,  or  in'comiect ion  with  their  eniployimmt  jolts  with  what- 
tver  h(‘l|)  is  avaihihle.  and  fttr  iiispirinir  the  [tiipil  with  a stntnc 
desire  to  work  to  liis  fullest  capaeity.  With  respect  to  (he  pujtils  of 
inferior  intellitrence  the  survey  e(tmmittee  desires  to  discttimi^e  the 
pra<‘ti(v  <if  attempting  t<t  fit  th(‘se  pupils  into  the  regular  school 
without  the  services  of  a special  teacher  assigned  to  (hem. 

'I’he  adniinistrati(tn  of  the  part-time  law  in  the  future  should 
look  forward  to  a fuller  flevelopnient  alonfr  the  linos  of  I’ooperative 
part-time  classes.  Kspeeially  is  this  true  for  the  lar^e  industrial 
centers.  With  this  end  in  view  a eoo|K*rative  .study  shouhl  he  ear- 
rietl  on  with  the  industries  for  the  purpo.se  of  actpinintiiifi  them 
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with  tin*  values  that  tl>ey  may  derive  from  vooiK-intinfr-  with  the 
m1k»o1s  in  oi'franizin^  part-time  cooperative  courses  for  their  ap- 
prentices.  At  the  same  time  parents  should  he  made  aetjuainted 
with  the  values  that  such  cooperative  courses  may  have  for  their 
« liildr<*n.  Assuming  that  it  is  a responsibility  of  the  part-time  scliool 
to  "ive  traihin*!  in  occupations,  placement  then  is  an  essential  coordi- 
tiiite  function  of  the  profrram.  I’lacement  in  connection  witli  the 
licvelopinent  of  the  |>art-time  school  in  Utah  needs  csj^ecial  consid- 
eration in  order  that  the  cost  of  trftininf;  and  tiie  time  of  the  part- 
time*. -tudent  may  not  be  wasted  throujrh  failure  to  find  suitable  and 
|»mfital)le  employment  in  production  enterprises. 

The  survey  committee  w islu's  most  heartily  to  indorse  the  policy  of 
the  State  v(»cational  board  in  introducin"  tlu*  so-calleil  nxtperative 
idea  u>  fast  a>  it  can  be  installed.  The  committee  also  desires  to 
indorse  the  »rr(‘ai  care  that  i-  exercised  in  the  srdection  of  teachers  to 
be  recommended  for  these  position.''^  lhaise  sliould  also  be  jriven  for 
the  wisdom  shown  in  iisin^r  the  t«-acluT  of  jinrt-tinie  classes  as  the 
attendance  oflirer  in  distri<ds  where  this  is  possd)le,  for  in  this  way 
the  teaeliei'  hecoim's  aecpiainted  with  the  home  I'onditions  of  the 
pupils  and  is  aide,  as  a result  of  such  knowledge,  more  nearly  t(>  fit 
the  school  to  the  needs  (»f  the  pupils. 

C,\RE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 

.Vboiit  1 per  cent  til'  any  population,  aeeordiii*!  t(*  tlie  lH‘st  esti- 
, inatcs,  is  of  such  mentality  tiuit  it  can  tiot  profit  hy  ordinary  puhlic- 
-eliool  iiist niiTion  or  take  proper  <‘are  of  itself  after  .school  ace. 
I’lah  ha>  in  its  s(  ho<d  system  no  division  (M-oani/.ed  to  locate,  enu- 
merate*. care  for.  and  onaid  the  interests  of  its  subnormal  and  lUypi- 
'■al  ehiltlren  injpt  expert  ami  rompetent  way.  It  has  no  institution 
for  ilu'  feedde-mimleel,  Some  of  them  are  in  (he  State  mental  hos- 
)iilal;  others  are  in  the  industrial  scliool;  still  others  are  in  tlu*  jmblic 
-ehoiols  in  various  |)nrts  of  the  Slate.  ThciA*  are  very  few  special 
ehi'M's  for  t hem.  and  those  only  in  the  lar^c  cities.  For  the  most  part 
their  presence*  is  eletennineel  hy  anel  they  are  lan^rht — in  so  far  as 
ihe*y  e’un  he  taii|Tht — hy ’teacluTs  whei  have  little  or  no  trainin};  fe>r 
. this  hi;_ddy  speriali/.oel  kinel  of  educatiem,  and  who,  in  spite  of  (heir 
he-st  and  me»st  well-mean inc  etTeuts,  must  make  many  mistakes. 

'I'his  lack  eif  orfrnnization  makes  even  the  scope  of  the  problem 
indefinite  in  ITnh.  Fsin^  the  e.stimate  piven  above,  the  State  had  at 
least  l.dOO  chilelren  of  school  ape  who.se  mental  endowfnent  requires 
. ••  that  they  he  piven  a very  special  kind  of  fraininp  in  order  that  they 
and  later  their  children, may  not  lx?conie  a burden  on  or  even  a.  men- 
ace to  society.  Probably  the  situation  is  not  far  different  fro;n  that 
discoveted  in  ('onnectient  in  IBlfi.  A census  was  taken  there  of  the 
cliildren  in  h")  towns,  which  included  chiefly  rural  and  village  schools. 
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Out  of  a total  enrollment  ot2G,(KM)  the  numlnM-  of  rliihlron  reporter! 
as  except i(Tnal  was  G24.  The  distribution  was:  {a)  Soinideaf  and 
seniiblind.  7r> : {h)  s|)eech  defective,  ITl;  (r)  very  nervous,  : (fh 
epilepti(‘,  12:  (r)  nientajlv.  deficient,  221 : (/)  talentcMl,  2.‘i : (7)  otlier- 
wisc  atyjueal,  Of  the  total  numl>er  were  of  Ainci‘i(‘an  i^areni- 
ape:  boys  wore  slifrhtly  more  numer^uis  tlian  ^irls,  and  or  SO  per 
cent  of  all  the  exceptional  children,  were  below  the  sixtli  iirade  i?i 
s(di()ol.  A survey  made  in  Xew  York  State  in  1021  of  riPo.2ur>  chil- 
dren in  cities,  larjrer  villages,  and  luirar Sihools  sliowed  ^^,ni2  to  bp 
mentally  deficjent. 

Utah  has  the  pi’ohlem  wdiicdi  Dr.  Ar^iold  (leseli.  school  psvclodo- 
^jist  for  Connecticut,  slaters  so  clearly  in  iiis  manual.  “W'hiit  (*an  lli»* 
teacher  do  for  the  deficient  cliild,''  when  he  says; 

What  are  .the  snrial  oo!jse<iuen<  es  <»f  fet'hle  niiinle(lno*<s  V 
. VN'hen  Jcelile-niindcUnoss  is  hy  sn«  h ty  nil  snri'-  <«f  at  iniiul. 

and  innnil  firohlrms  nris4*.  .Xfany  of  oiir  soi  inl  prolih'iii''  arr  raiiNi'il 
Uy  the  vocailonnl  inefficiency  of  the  fochlc  iniialiMl.  \’<H  nli‘»ioil  i»‘Ury 

sihovs  itsi'lf  in  so-ralh‘(l  shiftles.*^ ness,  uncmploymeni . irreuiilar  employ nu'ic. 
beK*;:lii;:.  vaKiaioy,  joiuperisin.  This  does  n<»i,  of  eonrse.  mean  Ut  say  tine 
every  pauper  is  fcehlo-inindiMl.  That  svoiild  he  a lihcd.  I'nt  if  does  mimti  ilm: 
feeble  mindedm'ss  Is  an  iinportmit,  ramse  nf  pauperism  arid  imliirriiee  A*iari:i' 
portic>n  of  fhosf  who  drift  into  alnishous(‘s.  parliuiUirly  those  wlm  are  ma  ni 
aflvnaetMl  imo,  have  failed  in  the  slrfiir^le  fi^peommiie  existeim'  bi'eau^e  of  tlm 
feebleness  of  tlu'ir  wits  They  did  not  incfdal  teiuu  ify  atid  jiid- 

inent  to  succee<I  fnnn  day  to  day,  nHHilh  (o  inonlir  find  yeiir  to  year.  For  lie* 
same  reason  tlie  f(‘eM(‘-minih*<l  earn  snhnormal  wa^^es  at  piiM-ew uric,  or  Jire 

hnneU'd  nrenrid"  from  job  to  job  wiihoiit  liohliiu:  any  position  f^i  a lmiiii 
len^dli  of  time.  Seme  hettane  varnnnfs.  ne'erolo  uells  : nmny  are  w.istreh. 
fise  nil  Kimdisli  term.  (♦ood-for-noihiinr.”  we  offen  t-all  them  A*^  a m .ter  ••! 
faef  they  art*  irotMl  for  s(^nlethiIou^  hut  only  if  we  put  them  inii»  •nipiMi*  ^n. 
roundings  wh(*rt»  Uit*ir  weak  iiitelli^eni'e  will  nol  In*  ovt*rln\ed. 

'[‘la*  fon*Koiii^'  fnilures  we  rail  eeonoinn-  failure'-.  If  the  -aim*  individual 
fails  aloii^  lopal  Jines  wt*  rail  it  crime,  deljinpitun y.  or  viet*.  Keonomie  failmv 
and  mt»ral  fnilnia*  are  psyelndo^deally  akin,  'riiey  hoih  may  he  an  e\prt‘s-iun 
of  mental  woaknes.s.  It  takt*s  n rt'asonnhlt*  amount  of  inlt‘lll):em'e  t«»  n‘eoirni>.e 
riaht  and  wroim,  h»  kt*ep  (leflnitt*lv  in  mind  tin*  cnnsi'ipienees  nf  w rmi^  aiel  t<* 
slini>e  eoiniaet  in  uceordum-t*  wiih  the  ^iAvflnla;:es  i>i  riiihi.  For  tlii>  rea>"n  if 
has  laam  .saiti  by  lii^li  anthoriiy  that  evt'fy  fi‘i*l»le  iniinh‘d  person  i-^  a p«»teiiiiMl 
eriininal.  .\s  a matter  of  fnet  a reinarkahly  lan;e  mnnlM*r  of  ft»elile  inimied 
p(*rsiuis  manam*  to  keeptint  of  Jail;  hut  u nainirkahly  larc<*  pi**portlmi  <if  ih‘*^e 
who  do  not,  HFul  wlio  servo  lnn;r  sont<*nees  In  n'formntories  ami  prisons,  are 
inontally  defleient.  Kaslly  one  out  of  U\t*  of  tin*  inmates  of  i»eiilteni lories  I" 
feohle-inimled.  Likewise  many  of  the  Imys  ]m<L^  ls  wlio  are  etunmiltetl  t*» 
reform  i:eliools,  particularly  nnion^r  tJiose  eases  who  tan  not  he  pornmiumtly 
reformed,  are  <lefinltely  deficient.  Wlien  the  hiuiosslblllty  of  refonn  Is  tine  te 
mental  deficiency  we  call  the  Individual  a dcfvrtivv  drUtufueiiJ.  .\  frnetloii  of 
the  incorrigible  or  iHsclpUnary  (*asos  among;  sthool  children  nre  defetllvo 
<lelinquentR, 

Lack  of  Intelligence  may  l>e  at  the  hash  of  other  forms  of  svilmornml  n»ri- 
trol,  such  as  alcoholiHni  and  sexual  linnoraUty.  Not  nil,  hut  aKuin  n <MUisi<h 
eroMe  i>ercentage  of  Inebriates  and  of  prostitutes,  are  feeble-mlinled. 
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l8  It  any  wonder  that  we  have  luany  serial  prohlein^  tllroetly  due  to 
laontal  deficiency?  We  can  only  rej(dce  In  the  j^ood  fortune  of  those  cases 
where  n happy  cotnbiiinrlon  of  favorable  clrcmnstahc<»s  allows  tin*  fi^dde* 
minded  [htsoii  to  live  a partially  useful,  or  at  least  a harmless,  life.  We 
wish  it  were  posslhlt*  always  to  provide  the  external  supjMirt  which  their 
mental  frailty  amis.  Perhaps  we  some  day  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  if  we 
bceia  iu‘ar  the  hottoii^aiul  co|h‘  with  the  problem  as  we  find  it  in  our  public 

>rIlMnN.  " ^ 

The  State  enn  not  atForil<to  <h>nv  its  feeble-minded  “the  external 
MipiK)!'!  whicli  their  mental  frailty  nee<ls '*  or  to  fail  in  doinfi  its 
part  tf»\var(l  working' (mH^ both  for  itself  and  for  the  Nation  the  best 
)io>!'ible  answers  to  the 'many  (piestions  wliich  arise  about  tlie 
pioper  euro  and  handling  of  mental  defectives.  To  that  end  it 
.'•lioiild  l)V  all  means  establish  an  instittition  for  the  care  of  the 
• feclilc-mindod,  man  it  with  an  expert  stalf,  and  make  tbtr  whole 
:iit  iiiteirral  part  of  the  pnblie-srbool  .system. 

I THE  WOMAN’S  CIVIC  CE^NTER  ASSOCIATION 

The  Woiniiii’s  (’ivie  Outer  Association,  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  a 
wdiiiaii's  organization  with  a siuvice  point  of  view.  It  found  that 
the  need  foi-  its  Work  did  not  stop  witlt  the  dost*  of  the  war.  Its^ 
purpose  is  to  frive  opportunities  tr>  women — all  elns.ses  of  women 
Its  leaders  liavp  discovered  and  (leveb)ped  talent  i-apable  and  willintr 
to  do  the  varied  and  important  work  at  hand. 

riie  civic  center  ads  as  a (•(xtrdinatin<r  aijjencv  of  many  efforts. 
It  inler))rets  woiuen's  interest  in  a v(‘iy  broad  way.  It  attempts 
lostiiunlatc  women  t(»take  a proper’  interr'st  in  all  eity.  eoutity.  State 
and  national  pr«^l)letiis.  It  emleavois  to  <rnard  women's  rights 
.\nmiitr  tin'  snlfjects  (anjibl  at  the  ceidoi’.  the  ft)llowin<r  may  Ire 
mentioned:  Dre^inakitte;.  millinery.  I’omodeline.  (lower  making. 
lire^■'  forms,  deerti-atiye  stitching;,  desiffnin«r.  (‘ooking,  canning,  eater- 
mg.  home  nursing,  parlianientai’y  law.  ami  ))i’oject  training. 

, The  center  maintains  a milk  fund  and  a«  eoinmnnity  information 
hiirean.  It  provitles  clnh  headtpiarters  for  all  sorts  of  organi/.atinhs. 
it  holds  an  art  exhibit  each  month  that  attracts  wide  attention 
I and  seems  to  stimulate  mneh  art  *Ju’tivitv  thronghdUt  the  citv  and 
I State.  . ■ 

The  associntioii  is  gendering  a real  serviee.  Any  wise  adinini.stra- 
tioii  of  e.xtension  education  for  the  State  will  use  to  its  full  capacity 
this  organization  nnd  otlier  such  groups  of  workers  that  may  from 
time  to  time  be  discoveretl. 

P 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  provision  be  made,  in  the  "State  for  the  education  of  adults 
as  well  as  for  the  education  of  .children. 
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2.  Thiit  the  State  library  be  enlar^jed  imo  a re'erenco  library  to 
indiule  a oireulatin/'  department  so  as  to  supplement  local  libraries 
and  to  <rive  lil)raiy  aid  to  localities  and  individuals  now  without 
ade(juivte  library  service. 

'i'hat  the  law  pertaining  to  tin*  establishment  of  libraries  and 
<:ymnasiums  be  cdiaiifred  .so  that  each  will  starivl  on  its  own  merits. 

4.  That  njore  State  aid  be  ^'iven  to  the  university  for  oxt*ensi(tn 


education. 

.’>.  That  the  control  of  e.xtension  work  of  the  Slate  univei’sity  and 
the  State  aoricidtnral  c<dle<re  be  unitied. 

0.  That  a State  illiteiacv  commission  be  appointed. 

7.  I’liat  State  siip|>ort  foj'  ebunenlarv  t‘tluc*tion  for  b(>tb  aliens 
and  native-born  illiterates  be  provided. 

H,  'rhat  the  present  law;  i>ertainino  to  sebool  attendance  of  jdieiis 
be  enforced  throiijnhout  the  State  or  else  rep(“aled. 

5b  That  the  educational  woik  of  the  Stale  indust lial  school  be 
oreatly  strenjrthenetl. 

• Kb  That  the  manual  work  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shops  of 
the  State  industrial  school  be  better  <'ooi'dinated  with  the  academic 


work. 

11.  d'hat  tl;e  conception  of  tlie  function  of  the  State  pi'isoir  be 
broadened  to  iiudiide  education  and  reform,  as  opposed  to  the  idea 
set  forth  in  the  State  law  ; that  is.  for  conlimuiKUil  (d‘ those  coninrttteil 
thereto.  , 


12.  That  funds  he  appropriated  for  prm  idinjr  t rade-cilucat  ion 
courses  for  the  Stale  prisot).  ^ ^ 

18.  'riiat  t^e  work  of  trade  ediicat'  n he  under  the  supervision  of 
an  expert  in  this  licdd. 

14.  'J'liat  the  work  of  civilian  ndiabililat ion  be  ext^ded  to  incluJi 
all  types  of  ilisa'bility  and  all  disalrfed  p<*rsons  in  tin*  various  paits 
of  the  State. 

1.0.  That  the  State  assume  more  respon^^ibility  for  providing:  train- 
ino  for  its  blincLcitizens.  ^ 

IG.  That  placement  •wtuk  in  the  part-time  schools  he  ein|)hasi/.ed. 

17.  That  provision  be  made  for  more  ami  better  individual  instruc- 
tion in  the  part-time  .schoobs. 

lb.  That  a State  institution  for  the  feeble-mimled  be  estahli.shed. 

19.  That  teat‘4ers  especially  trained  for  subnormal  children  he 
assigned  to  wor(c  with  segregated  groups  of  thes<‘  children  in  the' 
various  school^ districts  of  the  State. 

20.  That  the  State..de.partnient  of  education  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  Women’s  Civic  Center  Assoeiation  of  Salt  Lake  City  in 
Connection  with  educational  prohlems  in  which  the  association  may 
be  interested. 
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Chapter  X 

‘ A BUILDING  PROGRAM  FOR  UTAH  SCHOOLS 

By  .Ii  iiA.N  K.  Hr TTKKWimni.  ('(irijcll  1 iiivrrsity 


nun, DING  IN  TP',RMS  OF  THK  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


A school  biiiMiiic  must  first  of  all  protect  tlie  lives  and  safe^ruanl 
the  licaltli  of  juipils.  Tlicsc  re(|uirciuents  lia\  in;r  'hmui  met.  a school 
hiiildiiif:  should  then  1m>  jiidmal  in  lerins  of  its  fitio'ss  for  and  ade- 
(|iiac_v  in  housing  tin*  ediicatic.nal  pro;rra)ii  provoleil  tlii'oii^li  the 

S('llO<»l.  ' 

I tall,  throiijrli  its  State  dcpartimuit  of  education,  liirs  accept*' 
the  l‘>  or^'an  i/at  ion  in  ju-inci|rle.  'Phis  has  he(‘n  sti  forth  in  a 
rei'<'nt  State  coufse  of  study,  l alde  1 shows  the  extent  u>  which  the 
thr<'»‘  districts  selected  for  study  havi*  thus  far  hroufiht  the  various 
crad(*s  to^rether  so  as  to  nuh't  this  prfiorain. 


TAni.K  \.-  IHxlnhution  of  huildiufi^  <im  to  //raths  inrludril  thrniii 
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It  should  ho  thiit  llir  (K*riN*ntuKc  of  i)ttpih  cnrolhu!  in  tho.sp  vnrloiH  tiuiIduiK'*  is  t|Uili*  cliiTerrnt 

from  itir  flKures  jls  here  Ki von  for  tlio  tllstrihiif  ion  of  tho  huihlinps  thoinsolvrs  Ktir  in  Box  Klder 

distru-t  only  :il  |H*r  ct'nl  of  tin*  piipilHuro  nllonilnm  schtwil  in  huiidiiujs  In  u liirh  the  first  omht  ^r  olos  are 
luiiKnl,  wliilo  IM  |HY  (i>nt  im**’  nttorulin^  ImiMinK.s  when*  tmly  Iho  first  six  Knuh‘s  nro  jtivon 


It  will  l)Q-seen  that  so  fur  us  housing  is  coneerned  the  S-4  oi|runi/a- 
tion  still  prevails.  Whatever  other  factors  nuiy  he  responsible  for 
this  situation,  two  clearly  are  inv«)lved:  (1)  Some  of  the  isolated 
communities  with. small  schoohs  must  still,  because  of  difliculties  in 
transportation,  include  as  many  onidcs  ui^tur  Anuyican  standards 
permit.  Tradition  has  usually  set  this  at  eijilit.  This  ti*mlency  is 
es|)ecially  noticeable  in  the  we.stern  part  of  Box  Klder  I’ounty,  w hich 
14.Hl(r— 2« — 2«  37U 
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borders  the  Salt  Lake  Desert.  (2)  Many  buildings  were  constnioted 
l»efore  the  newer  deinaiuls  of  (lie  junior  liifrli  school  arose,  and  the 
(liscont  in  nance  or  even  exteiisivi*  reniodelino  of  such  hnlldinjrs  does 
m>t  y^t  seem  practicable.  Present  Imihiinii  facilities  tend,  therefore, 
to  <leterinine  in  jiart  the  school  projrrani. 

As  will  lie  shiiwn  later,  these  districtV,  have  done  well — in  some 
Imildinjrs  they  have»-been  almost  (lavish — in  providing:  for  some  of 
the  newer  school  activities.  es|>ecially  jiliysical  education,  recreation, 
ao’ricultiire.'shop.  and  home  making. 

PRESENT  BUILDING  FACILITIES 

'Hie  three  dislrict.s.  Alpine.  .Iordan,  and  Box  Elder,  wen*  selected 
for  intensive  study.  Alpine  district  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Ptah 
County  and  includes  approximately  half  of  that  county.  .Jordan 
district  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Salt  Lake.  County  and  is  one  of 
four  districts  in  that  county,  the  others  beinjr  Salt  Lake  (’ity.  Murray 
City,  and  Granite.  Alpine  and  Jordan  di.stricts  are  in  the  fertile, 
well-de'veloped  Salt  Lake  valley.  Box  Ehler  district  inchule.'  the 
entire  county.  It  is  a large  county  locateil  in  the  extreme  north- 
we^iern  section  of  the  State,  covering  an  urea  approximately  80  by 
ion  miles.  Its  eastern  jmrt  includes  a well-developed  agricultural 
area  with  several  fair-sized  village,  and  the  city  of  Brigham,  which 
has  a pojndation  of  about  O.t'OO.  About  tive-sixths  of  the  county  is 
>parsely  settled,  .so  that  in  this  district  are  thirteen  1-room  .sclunds. 
an  unusually  large  number  for  a Utah  schoed  district.  These  three 
districts  may  not  he  typical  of  the  ♦•utire  State.  It  would  appear 
that  Box  Klder  district  is  fairly  typical,  while  Alpine  and  .Iordan 
districts  arc  above  the  average.  However  this  may  he.  certain  char- 
aoteristie  prohloms  arc  found  in  these  di.strict-.  They  include  more 
than  IS  percent  of  all  |»upils  eniadled  outside  the  live  cities  >fiat  ton- 
stitute  indepeinlent  distrh’ls. 

In  evaluating  present  facilities  the  score-card  method  wa•^  u^ed. 
This  method  1ms  cT'rt.ain  advantages  over  the  collection  of  .lata 
regarding  a few  only  of  the  imjiortant  phases  of  a school  building. 
(1)  It  insiyes  the  collection  of  detailed  Tacts,  since  a score  for  any 
item,  interpreted  in  terms  of  (he  standards,  can  not  he  given  without 
them.  (2)  It  ba.ses  the  judgment  of  the  building  facilities  upon  <;// 
significant  factorsf  not  a few  only.  Unless  checked  one  tends  to 
judge  a building  by  its  general  appearance.  (3)  It  gwes  a con- 
venient method  for  recording  the  judged  value  of  the  building  far 
superior  in  accuracy  to  the  ordinary  “superior,”  “good,’*  “poor*’ 
form  of  designation.  It  likewise  permits  a wider  range  in  oxpre.ss- 
ing  quality.  To  say  that  a building  scores  32.5  on  a 1,000-point  scale 
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\Mth  known  standards  is  more  meaninjrful  thanlto  say  that  iV  is  very 
]>uor.  ‘ (4)  It  tends  to  insure  greater  uniformity  in  tlip  evnliiution 

tif  buildings. 

At  the  saiiie  lime  certain  limitations  in  the  score-card  method 
'liould  be  recognized.,^  1 ) A high  .score  vmy  conceal  some  very 
liindamentaj  weaknes-'^es.  A building  scoring  900,  yet  having  a heat- 
;tig  -y^teni  that  does  not^work,  is  obviously  in  need  of  imim'diate 
atfention.  For  CAunipU*.  tlie  Box  Elder  High  School  at  Brigham 
iia>  >ome  very  serious  weaknesses  from  the  point  of  view  of  fire  pro- 
tect ion.  yet  the  nio.st  that  may  be  deducted  is  55  points.  One  who 
Use.-:  the  >core-card  method  must,  therefore,  remember  that  the  scor- 
ing i'  the  result  of  interpreting  conditions  on  e.'ich  item  in  terms  of  a 
li'Phiti  ninxiinuni  in  points.  He  must  expect  to  scrutinize  the 
detail.'^  of  the  total  score  if  lie  would  get  at  the  whole  truth.  (*2)  In 
.i-ni  ing  buildings,  as  in  grading  an  English  composition,  there  may 
i*e  -ea'-y"  graders  or  “hard  ” graders.  The  only  wav  to  overcome 
’ill-  1-  to  state  tile  standard-;  a.-  >pecifically  as  pos.sihle.  collect  detailed 

■ lata,  and  get  experience  in  interpreting  conditions  uniformly  in 
icnii-  nf  those  standards.  Experience  tends  to  roduiiK^  variations 
iif-twccn  scorings  made  by  one  per.-on  or  among  the  scorings  made  liv 
-f'cial  per-ons.  One  needs,  therefore,  to  be  fairly  cautious  aliout 
.uierpreting  too  literally  the  score  of  building.s  made  by  different 
I'cr-on.-  under  varying  conditions.  In  this  .=tudy  the  invent igator  i^ 

■ mifiilent  that  the  .scorings  in  tlie  three  districts  are  comparable 
liiiiong  theni'^elves  and  that  they  are  comparable  Avith  the  results  of 
the  XcAv  York  rural  school ‘survey. 

The  Butterworth  score  card  was  used  in  the  buildings  of  one 
'lory  and  the  Stniver-Engclhardt  card  wi^  used  for  ■<ill  of  two  or 
mnre  -torics.  The  .scoring  of  each  building  was  done  by  the  super- 
intendent ' after  careful  training.  One  day  was  spent  by  the  three 
'Uperintemlents  and  the  present  inve.stigator  in  a group.  Following 
thi'  the  investigator  spent  three  days  each  Avith  two  superintendents 
and  tAvo  days  with  thty^rd  visiting  buildings  and  scoring  them.  In 
ilii<  Avay  32  of  the  87  mnldings  were  scored  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  investigator.  He  visited  over  half  of  the  remaining  ones. 

The  score  for  the  buildings  of  one  story  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
'Vinbol  731-1-30  means  that,  in  addition  to  the  score  of  731.  this 
i'uilding  was  entitled  to  30  points  for  facilities  provided.  It  is  a 
device  used  to  separate  Avhat  are  de.sign:ded  as  “essential  ” standards 
from  "additional*’  standards.  The  former  represents  Achat  should 
he  rc(|uired  of  all  such  buildings,  while  the  latter  represents  adrance- 

' r.-Ult  f4>r  iIiU  worV  to  Supt.  Dnvld  Oourley.  of  Alpine:  Supf.  lA.  C.  Jchhcu. 

.lordnii;  Hml  S»tp(.  r.  U.  .Skidmorr.  of  Hoi  Kldor.  * 
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ment  beyond  those  minima.*  The  number  of  teachers  is  indicated 
in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  eact  building. 


Table  2. — ticf/rcj*  of  thf  elcuicntari/school  hiiihliooK  nf  lotc  ntory 


— 

Alpine 

Box  Elder 

Jordan 

Franklin . ... 

“ — 

.(2)  704-*-  0 ' 

Kelt  on  

(1)  400-K10 

C'uiinne  . . (4)  75A-U1.30 

firanite  .. 

. 13)  f»t»2-  10 

Sego  Lily  . _ . 

.(2)  7a*;-*-  0 

VVheelon 

(1)  4(«-h^0 

.\  ppledale  , ( 1 1 7.’ 8 - *o 
Pollin.ston  . i2)  7W+ 

< rcv'cent 

. . 1 4 1 7r.O  7S 

Mountain... 

J2)  731-*-3n 

Lake.side  . 

(1)  i\S^2T, 

.Mernrmin. 

..t.'ti  787-^  H/i 

Lincoln  

.(4)  742-b20 

C lear  ('reek . . 

.11)  0 

Promontory 

I^rk 

..1 1 > 7*v^^  77 

Manila 

.12)  7f.^'^4^ 

Wa.'^hakie  . . . 

,fl)  fi0.S-U.S0  1 

1 station . . .(1 ) 7M  ^ V> 

Butler  ,. 

.14)  *c:-2ii 

Fairfield . . . 

.(1)  771-bflO 

Fast  flarland 

.(2)fil0-hl5  : 

: lb)lhwell._..(4)  707+  20 

BluiT'Ule.. 

.,.’4;  'Jlfi-2P.-» 

Sharon  

.14)  S4.S-I-70 

Reaver  Dam  . 

(2)  fi4:t-‘-4,S  i 

i Boothe  Vab 

Tedar  Fort.. 

a2) 

SiHodrod 

.0)  cdH-hir> 

j *ey  (l)778+  3.i 

Lunen  . . . . 

, (n  f.so-u.so  ' 

' riwoofl  ’3)  :•() 

NLintiia. 

. (3)  r:.s  f.so  1 

Blue  40 

E Tremonlon 

j21  fXS-U2n  1 

' fliou.'-f  ('leek  >3)  n) 

Uiven^ide 

.12)  ; 

, Portage  . .<4i  ^0^-*-l  1 ' 

Hu'ieite  .... 

IP  7(».S-b^  ' 

' Thatcher  ..^2)  sw-r 

Howell 

12'  7I0-U3n 

1 Sj;nu  ville  i3i  fO 

Park  Valley. 

* F Prornon- 

Plymouth. . . 

.<3)  721 -f  40 

' lorv  ...  . ' 1 ) M3  40 

Vopf  . . . . 

.(2)  740-*- 

‘ Pvrr:  i:4ts43-ir> 

« 

rmnn 

(2)  741+ 2.' 

IVwfvville  3) ‘v'M'i  - 1 

l^eurose  . . 

.(2) 

Hone>ville  H' ks.'-- i jo 

Table  3 gives  data  regarding  median  scores  for  buildings  of  differ- 
ent size  and  comjiarcs  these  scoies  with  available  ones  from  New 
York,  Texas,  and  Oconee  County,  S.  C. 

Tami.e  .t. — .1  cfnnparivm  nf  I'hih  irith  iho>ti  Irnm  i>ihrr  Slntcx 


NiiinU’r 

Mcdk.ns 

Medi.in-s 

for 

New 

York 

M I'di  jiiy 

for 

Numlvr  of  teurhers 

nf  I’t.iti 

for 

ft>r 

Otrtni'o 

bii)Miiig.s 

rt  ih 

T.  x.i- 

< ’oUMI  > , 
<■ 

14 

r.77-*  40 

*'<(4  4 1 4 

r20 

:i:U-  f. 

. . 

ir, 

731 -30 

7V)+2<» 

007 -r  '0 

4is^2'» 

- - . 

2U 

1 

7so*4  77 

7.37  4-72 

As  will  be  noticed,  al>out  one  third  of  the  Box  Elder  buildings  of 
one  story  housing  aluuit  7 per  lent  of  the  total  cnrolluienl  haw  a 
score  under  7(X),  .several  of  these  obviously  being  entirely  unsat isfae- 
tory.*  Though  the  Utah  iuediun.s  are  generally  higher  than  those  of 
the  other  States  with  which  comparisons  are  here  nunle,  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement.'  Analysis  of  the  scores  show.s  that 
among  the  chief  reasons  for  failure  to  score  higher  are  the  type  of 
desk,  the  seating  arrangement,  and  the  lack  of  a first-aid  outfit,  play- 


*The§e  minima  arc  thoao  ronaldcrt'd  by  a mimbcr  of  cunipotcnt  rural  Hcbnol  worker^  at* 
ncccaaary  for  n aultablc  bulldinic  of  thla  typo.  They  rcpn’aont  judgin»*nt  only  »nil  nui^t 
acccptetl  with  that  limitation.  (Sci»  Journal  of  Kural  Kducalbm.  voL  2.  pp.  and 

Extension  lIulleMn  52,  publlRhod  by  the  New  York  8tato  rollpRr  of  Atfrlrultiin^  nt  i'orncll 
University.) 

■The  three  poorest  of  these,  with  n present  cnrollmrnt  of  riO.  have  Imm'o  usM  only  one 
fourth  of  the  time  during  the  past  10  years,  due  to  Iwdng  In  iircas  .so  sparsely  settled  tint 
there  wore  not  enough  pupils  to  bold  a school  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
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^toiind  spp&ratus,  u fla^  and  poU‘.  a bulletin  l)oar(l,  and  artificial 
li^^hting. 

Scores  for  th(‘  eleijiontary  and  the  high  school  buildings  ns  niens- 
iired  on  the  Strayer-F^ngclhardt  score  cards  are  presented  sepuralely 
in  Tables  4 and 

1ahi>.  4.  Sfitrrx  of  Hn  mrotitrtj  xcUool  hutldinijM  of  tiro  >tr  mon  utorivx 


Alptlii* 


li<t\  Kltirr 


Jortlan 


Forl.M‘>  

\ inpyaril 

L.ikf  \ n \v 
llarringioii 
I.lIKltiM  . 
sp*rin-r 
IhIii  Piirri^ry 
^llnnl‘ 

In 

» • niijl  . 


(•"  «'7I  1'rt 

<•*1  7l».  Kit'ltliug 

7i:  UillanI 

l-t)  7‘i.i  (‘pnir.il 

MTi  T.rj  Lin(‘nlri 

7*1  d Hi'.ir  Hivt  r < it\ 
74.^  iJ.irl  ,r.«l 

PJ»  7.V» 

i|(h  N).^ 


(7) 

r/jn 

Hfnj:harn. 

fT.i 

703 

(■') 

O) 

I'PIKT  HinRlmni  . 

i4) 

707 

(hi 

Ilmifharn  (iynn 

i7) 

7Cm 

f I 'J' 

71 IV 

Hi  \ PM  on 

(11) 

760 

.i:>) 

70S 

Mf'lvitlo  (Wpsi) 

• fP) 

765 

i.i) 

71M 

Jonliin. 

1'') 

7.^*K 

Murhl, md  Boy... 

. -.fT) 

778 

( rnon  .. 

. . . (8) 

784 

Mulvtilo  (F.iisD 

...(H) 

800 

UrHjHr 

- . (U; 

S4il 

S.indy  . . 

. (Ifi) 

H90 

Jordtiii 

(11) 

IKiV 

Tahi.k  r,.-  Sr',f>  •<  of  /In  l,ioU  »rhool  hllll'IlIHlx 


\ JpitJt 


Lf'lu  . . 

KintTK-Mn  Fork> 
l.irmtln 

r’]tMS.tnt  (iruvp 


lii>\  KkJt  r 


'Kij  7.d4  Box  KMpr  . 
'Hk  i^l  Hi*ur  Khter 
-do;  7r,y  , 

UU;  7.sy  I 


I 


(42)  733  JortlKTi 

(17)  7?<y  Hinghani 


Jordiin 


(25)  789 
(13)  8O9 


In  nil  these  larger  buildings  some  iiuprovenients  are  needed.  In 
M.iiie  . ases  (■hang<-  in  placiuiient  of  seats,  increase  in’  toilet  facilities, 
liettei'  provision  for  cloakrooms,  refinishing  the  walls,  adding  fire 
e'<-!ip<>s.  and  the  like  can  1h*  made  without  great  cost.  In  other 
cases,  involving  extensive  structural  changes  such  as  lighting  from 
two  sides  and  width  of  stairway  and  corridors,  it  will  often  be  wi.ser 
to  use  existing  facilities  until  a new  building  is  possible.  In  .some 
'•ases— <*.  if,,  at  Treinonion  and  Fielding— there  is  need  of  very 
extensive  reluodeling  or  rebuilding  in  the  immediate  future. 

.V  score  in  terms  of  known  standards  is  a useful  measure  of  a 
building  as  a whole.  As  a supplement  to  this  measure,  it  Is  helpful 
to  analyze  the  fu<^ilities  ami  conditions  on  certain  ba.sic  factors. 

()iu‘  of  the  out.standing  de'iciencies  in  the  elementary-scluml  build- 
ings of  the.se  districts  is  the  placement  of  desks.*  The  nhuo.st 
universal  tyjn'  of  desk  is  the  single  nonadjii.stahle.  In  fully  three- 
'piarters  of  the  rooms  one  iir  more  ile.sks  are  not  fitted  to  the 
'liihlren  occupying  them.  Seats  are  often  too  low  or  too  high; 
desks  are  too  low  or  too  high:  and  the  di.stance  between  desks  and 
"Cats  IS  either  t(K>  gieat  or  tiH)  small.  I’robablji  no  ex|K*nditnre  of 
effort  in  budding  improvement  will  yield  such  retum.s  as  will  the 
leiiiedying  of  then*  deficiencies.  It  .should  lie  <lone  without  delay. 
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Tabll  Q.—Pcrccntaffr  of  elnmntarf/  tirhool  chisHtoniiiH  hnritio  om  th  or  goiilh 

orivnintum 


I Alpine  | Box  KIdor  , Jordan 

' I 


Aumrieroi  learners 

1 

. North 

South  j 

North 

South 

NTorth 

South. 

1 

1 0 

1 0 1 

0 

1 ft 

0 1 

I* 

•2 

3 3 

fi  h 

\.f\ 

h 

0 

f)  _ 

3 4 

' 

6-.*) 

4 3 

2.3 

11.7 

i I 

5.  4 - 

0 

1 ft 

ft  2 

9 .1 

10 



j 4 

3 J 

ZZ 

2.  3 

ft  9 

7.  7 

Another  stiikin<r  weakness  in  the  elenientary-sehool  iMiiMiiiL"'  i> 
the  orientation  of  the  classrooms.  Data  in  lable  (>  jiive  the  por- 
centafro  of  rooms  in  each  district  that  have  a north  or  south  orienta- 
tion. ( )rientjition  is  here  (letincd  jis  the  diriytion  from  wlticli 
comes  on  the  pupil's  left.  North  lifiht  is  unsatisfactory  tor  ela^-- 
rooms  hecaii.se  it  does  not  fiive  direct  siinli^dit  diirin<r  the  day.  South 
li^ht,  on  the  other  hand,  "ives  too  much  direct  siiidioht  on  tlic 
pupils'  (le.sks.  East  or  west  li^htin;:  is  considerc«l  the'  liot.  with 
■‘iH.’rhaps  a .slijrht  antrle  toward  the  south.  In  many  ca>e>.  a-  th'> 
data  here  fiiven  show,  orientation  was  ;:iven  little  ( on>iderat  ion  m 
the  planning  and  the  location  of  the  huildintj. 


TAniJ;  7.  - r<  rci  ntni/r  of  < iiiorii  xi-hoolr/foiii'i  liiihtnl  frnoi  on<  lo  four 


Nuihbi  r of  li  aduTs 


Alpine 

•:  3 4 


Box  Killer  Jprd.in 

2 4.1  2 -s  » 


1 - 

4 

•vy. 

10.. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

s 7 

‘2 

15.2 

K 7 

2 

0 

:ift  9 

a 

5 A 

20  7 

0 

11  7 " 3 1 

n I J .*1  d l 

0 I’l  1 ^ »; 

0 JO  3 

0 10  2 ‘d  » 


0 on,  II  0 

0 o n n II 

0 0 ' ‘.I  I 10  " II 

II  O ! 21  1 ‘J-h  li  II 

0 0 10  > I 7 I)  7 


l|i  IS. I per  i-eiil  of  the  elementary  classrooms  lipdit  eomi''  Iron, 
one  side  only:  in  4!h0  pi'f  cent  .from  two  sides:  in  1.7  per  cent  Irom 
three  sides:  in  O.d  per  cent  from  four  sides.  In  T.'d  per  cent  ol  the 
rooms  the  pupil's  left  is  not  lijrhted.  Table  7 permit'-  of  a lom 
oarison  amonj:  the  three  dis(ri<-ts  and  amoni:  seho(4s  of  ditl'crent 
size.  The  sifHiififUDce.  of  unilateral  li*rhtinp  from  tlie  pupil's  leti  i- 
that  it  places  the  li<;ht  upon  the  desk  without  the  shadows  ca'i  hy 
the  body  or  by  the  hand  in  writin<r.  Those  shadows  are  j^roduced  lyv 
li^ht  from  the  rear  or  the  ripht.  Windows  in  the  front  of  the  room 
are  especially  to  be  condemned  because  of  the  direct  olare.  The  few 
<-ases  .shoi*W  l>e  remedied  without  delay. 
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'I  ablk  8. — Types  of  toilctH  in  elemintary  and  hiyh'School  buildhujM 


I 


.Number  of  tcatlier.s 

, Alpine  1 

i Box  Elder 

Outside 

JonJan 

Flush 

Both 

Outside 

Flush 

Outside 

Flush 

Per  cent 

i PfT  cent 

1 Prr  cent 

I Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Prr  cent 

1 - . . - / 

4.  3 

I fl 

! 2V.  5 ! 

! 0 

J 21  8 

I 0 

13.  ir» 

«.  2 

,1.  4 ‘ , 

H.  7 

I 17. 4 

11.3 

15.9 

1 20.0 

10.0 

5.0 

.Vti 

0 

21.8 

11.3 

0 

4(10 

0 

10 

1 " I 

, 2tV  0 

1 ' 

1 0 

1 

9 2 

0 ' 

25.0 

0 

’ I :m.  mfornuM  by  SiipcriDtendcnt  ihni  5ince  iho  survey  data  were  collected  flush  toilets  and 

tno^lirn  lieHtjug  plantihave  t>t»en  instalk*«l  in  ihen*  buildings.  This  would  increase  the  j)ereeniage  of  all 
t'Uildmgs  having  flush\oilets  and  steam  heat  to  To. 


A comparatively  larg:e  number  of  the  building,  (5.‘3  per  cent,  have 
flush  toilets.  Of  the  outside  toilets,  all  are  in  buildings  of  four 
teat  her.s  or  under.  Many^of  these  are  in  the  .sparsely  settled  areas  in 
j the  \vost<‘rn  part  of  Box  Elder  district,  where  the  in.stallation  of  a 

^ Hiisli  system  would  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

I The  type  of  heating  is  shown  by  di.stri(ds  and  size  of  .«;chool  in 
Table  0.  Ti»o  fact  that  63  per  cent  of  all  buildings  are  heated  In 
.'team  shows  that  considerable  attention  has  Ix’en  given  to  this 
important  prolilem.  Stove  heat  is  not  found  inOhese  districts  in 
buildings  of  more  than  four  teachers.  All  unjacketed  stoves  should 
lu‘  replaced  at  once  by  more  mo(|,ern  facilities. 

I Alu  y.  I )un'  of  hi'ulituj  providnl  in  * h nn  ntary  nnrf  fi  iyh  Mi  hool  hnildini/s 


-Mpme  lk)\  KMur  Jordan 
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* ''•‘t  i.iito  i»n  prrui’ding  table. 

....  . . / 

l-acilities  for  ilrinking  are  unusually  good.  .U1  of  the  schools 
of  Alpine  and  Jordan  districts  are  provided  with  bubbling  foun- 
tains. These  are  often  found  not  only  in  the  building  but  on  tlie 
playground  as  well.  In  most  cast's  the  supply  is  pipetl  from 
mountain  springs.  In  Box  Elder  tli.sirict  30  per  cent  of  the  build- 
ings, housing  about  10  per  ct'iit  of  the  pupils,  do  not  have  a 
fountain.  In  all  cases  the.se  are  in  the  one  or  two  teacher  build- 
ings and  for  the  most  part  are  in  the  schools  in  the  .sparsely  settled 
areas.  In  a number  of  the.se  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  pupils 
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to  carry  their  water  supply  from  home,  since  drinking  water  is  not 
obtainable  near  the  school  building. 

Brick  is  the  material  of  construction  in  three-fourths  of  the  build- 
ings of  theses  districts,  ('f  the  mimining  fourtli,  o buildings  are 
of  stone,  4 of  brick  and  wood,  and  12  arc  frame.  The  latter  are 
all  ©ne  and  two  teacher  building.s  in  Bo.v  Klder  district. 

Fire  protection  in  terms  of  the  si/e  of  the  building  is  generally 
good.  There  is.  however,  one  notable  exception — the  Box  Elder 
High  School  at  Brigham,  This  building,  with  its  42  teachers  and 
1,150  pupils,  has  been  constructed  in  three  different  units.  The 
stairs  are  of  wood,  the  corridors  are  only  imalerately  wide,  with  oil- 
soaked  floors,  obstructed  somewhat  by  ItK’kers,  and  on  the  second 
fl6or  by  tables  used  in  serving  lunch.  Fire  hose  is  foiind  in  six  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building,  but  there  is  only  one  fire  escape.  \ 
eata.strophe  might  occur  without  warning.  .Vt  the  lime  of  the 
inspection  the  step.s  were  being  repaire<l  with  a fire-resisting  material. 
New  fire  escapes*  should  Ik?  installed  at  once,  and  the  lunch  tables 
removed  from  the  .second -IUku-  corridor.  At  an  early  date  all 
corridor  floors  shoidd  be  relaid  with  fire-resi.sting  materiab;.  apd 
fireproof  stairs  should  be  provided. 

Janitorial  service  in  the  Alpine  district  is  generally  good;  in 
Jordan,  poor  in  a few  schotds,  fair  in  some,  good  in  most:  in  cer- 
tain Box  Elder  »listricts  it  is  noticeably  inefiicit^nt.  The  solution 
is.  of  course,  partly  in  better  sidection  of  janitors  and  ludpors  and 
partly  in  helpful  supervision  of  those  who  show  themselves  rea.son- 
ably  effective  and  willing  to  learn.  No  janitor  should  be  appointed 
without  the  approval  of  the  principal  and  suj)erintende-ut.  The 
j^ersistent  rating  of  the  janitor,  together  with  constructive  criticism 
by  the  principal  and  superintendent,^  .should  soon  bring  marked 
improvement.  In  Jordan  the  following  score  card  is  used: 

JANITOR  S SC«)RK  CARO 

{To  bv  fWrd  out  by  the  principal  of  each  Mchtwl) 

Personal  liablts  (iiiaximniq  20  : 

noniillnoss _ 

Sysiriu 

rniniplness 

nevotloii  to  tliity  - 4 

Moral  inrtiiomo 


Total 

Maintemince  of  cleanlfneaN: 

In  KchoolnK)in.'5,  liall.H.  and  tollrts  (inaxiinum  points) 

t'are  of  whool  ^rouiid.s  (maxiimim  10  points) 

^ I am  Informwl  hy  8uperintc*ml<'nt  Hkldmnre  that  nddltionfll  flro  rarnpea  an»  now  bf*InK 
pul  up  and  that  othor  flre-proferllon  meaaureM  are  Mng  put  Into  efTect.  The  **um  ot 
$l2.0(Ki  is  being  expended 
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V<'ntiliitloii  of  sclMMilrfHunK  and  upkiM-i*  of  heatlns:  j>]nnts  (maximum 

points) 

i’nro  mid  upktH»p  of  s<'ljool  plant  otlu*r  than  hoatiiij:  plant  (mnxlimim  15 

points) _ 

Kroiioiny  in  Iho  iiso  of  find  and  ail  janitor's  supplies  (iiinxinuini  10 
ixdnts) 

Total 

Katiim 

^ A:  so-S!>^--  H:  To  70  ^ I ». 

Jill  you  reeoinnuuid  reappoint moiit  

_ ^ _ 

School  .lanjiof  V ii.iniu  Prlnoipul 

liotli  Jordiin  and  Box  Elder  districts  employ  full-time  building 
siijK‘rvi.sors,  whose  business  it  is  toiliseover  deficiencies  and  to  make 
or  direct  the  nt'cessai'v  impritveiuents. 

1 able  10  gives  data  regarding  jirovision  for  sj>ecial  rooms  in  ele- 
mentary ami  high  schools.  1 he  latter  are  particularly  well  provided 
''ith  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  librai'ies,  and  rooms  for  bouscdiold 
and  industrial  arts.  In  .several  cases  special  one-story  buildings  for 
the  industrial  work  have  lK*en  erected  on  the  high-school  grounds. 
Always  the.se  shops  are  of  brick  and  built  to  harmonize  with  the  main 
building.  In  the  elementai'y  schools  H of  the  •K)  one  and  two  teacher 
buildings  and/^l-  of  the  41)  larger  buildings  have  .some  provision  for 
ph^'sical  activities.  In  many  cases  tl^is  provision  is  merely  an  extra 
cla.ssroom.  In  the  small  buihlings  this  is  probably  sulHcient,  but  in 
the  larger  ones  more  elaliorate  facilities  are  to  be  ilesired.  In  the 
smaller  .schools  the  principal's  oHice  may  often  be  used  also  as  a 
nur.se 's  room,  and  where  the  teachers  are  of  the  same  sex  as  a teacher's 
room  as  well.  It  would,  however,  be  desirable,  j>articulnrly  in  tho.se 
buildings  housing  the  junior  high-st>hool  grades,  to  make  .some  provi- 
sion for  a wcMxlworking  shoj),  for  a pte vocational  home-making  room, 
and  for  an  auditorium.  In  the  latter  case  it  should  la*  possible  to 
make  a combination  with  the  gymnasium. 


Table  10. — imperial  rof^wn 


. 

Klemeniory  buildlngr. 

Bi«b- 

school 

buildJofi 

KoonuH 

i 

One 

fOHClUT 

1 

Two  , , 

Ii-Hchors  , '"“f 

teachers  i 

1 

Five  to 
nine 
lenrhers 

Ter 

teachers 

Kiimhcr  of  huildiDRS 

15 

i 1.1  1 

1 

1 

17  1 

8 

1.  1 nnpcrfi'  rooms: 

• 1 

1 ( 1 

1 

4 

1.  Principal’s  oflficp 

1 

1 

hI 

7 

u 

2.  Buarcl  room  . i 

O 

rt 

3.  Teacher’s  room , . 

i' 

5 1 

1 

0 

* 

4.  Medical  rtK>n»^ 

1 ^ 

4 

N urse’a  rootfr.^^ . 

3 ! 
5 

o 

il.  Jnnltor’8  room 

3 : 

8 
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Table  10.— Spcoial  rooms — Contiiuu^l 


Rooms 

Elomentary  btiildipg'i 

One  Two 

teacher  leachtrs 

1 

Threo  to  Five  to  | 
four  nine  ! . 

teachers  teachers  i 

1 

n.  Liirgr  rooms  for  general  use. 

1).  Playroom f 

7.  .Midltorium. ' 

4 4 

. - I 

1 

14  ' 91  1 

1 ‘ _ 

8.  Gymnasium 

i ' 

V.  Auditorium  and  gyinuasium  t‘oiu> 

1 . . _ 

, MChool 
building’s 


10.  Libniry 

11.  SwiruminR  i>ool 

12.  Lunchroom 

13.  Cafeteria  room 

HI.  Other  8i>eciaJ  rtHHiLs: 

14.  Household  arts- 

a.  Kitchen 

h.  Dininjt  room 

r.  Sewing  

Ifi.  Indu.'^lrlal  arts— 

«.  Woodwork.  

b.  Farm  mechanics, 

c.  .\utorept\ir 

(i.  Pfunt  room 

e.  Agriculture 

/.  Art- 

g.  Forging 


Alpine  district  has  a uiiitjiu?  niethoil  for  pro\  idinj^  auditorium  and 
^.^fymnasium  facilities.  In  connection  with  11  of  the  buihlinfr.s 
(Hiumbers  9,  10.  11.  1*2,  In.  16,  IT.  IS.  20.  22.  an.l  2:1.  as  shown  on  the 
nia|5  luescnted  on  n later  pn^e)  there  bas  been  eoiistnietod  l»v  the 
school  district  a coianiodiou."  brick  building',  whiidi  is  used  as  a sort 
of  coimnimity  center.  Wliether  tlu‘  district  is  jii.-tilicd  in  doint;  this 
on  sucli  a scale  instead  of  imM>(jn<r  otlicr  nei'd,-.  is  a problem  in  edu- 
cational values  that  this  stndv  could  not  undertake  to  settle.  To 
do.  so  with  any  de*n-ee  of  <Trtainty  twnhl  have  called  for  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  educational  nee«l.s'of  the  district  (hat  was 
iinpracticahle  in  the  time  avnilahle.  Xeither  of  tin*  otln'r  distiicl- 
makes  sindi  provision. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CO.MSOLIDATIOl^ 

111  these  three  district.s  coiisiderahle  jiroy^resJli  lias  alreadv  been 
made  in  tlu*  direction  of  fea.sihle  consoji'dation  of  bniklin<^s.  Imis- 
mucli  as  the  small,  cominon-.school  district  as  the  local  unit  has  been 
tliscontinncd  in  the  State,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  developing 
effective  building  units  has  been  eliminated.  N'ow  the  dillicnlties 
are  those  of  transportation  and  of  jrottinji'  the  coniiuunity  tr»  refrain 
from  objecting;  to  the  discon4  imiaiice  of  a school,  in  order  that  im- 
proved facilities  may  Iw  provided  at  other  points  in  the  district. 

We  shall  n.so  the  Alpine  district  as  presentirifr  problems  of  further 
consolidation  soineMhat  typit-al  of  the  three  distriets  studied.  The 
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ijri'Hinpiinyinfr  niap  shows  the  location  of  each  school  huildinf;.  Data 
ivfiardinjjr  each  school  arc  'riven  in  Table  11.  The  investijrator  is 
UKicbtcil  to  Snpt.  David  (ioiirlev  for  collectinfr  the  data  here  used. 

Tahi.k  11.-  Ihitn  rrt/ardinfj  schooix  in  Alpine  diMtriel 


j r 

Number  of  children  enrolled 

Uiiildinp  \»L 

Number 
1 of 
' leacher^ 

Gratles  l 

included 

1 

1911) 

1 ' 

1915 

1920 

i 

’923  1 

1924 

1925 

•y 

1 -6 

; 69 

53 

47 

66 

69 

67 

. 4 

1 8 

130 

163 

148 

4 

1 -8 

* 

96 
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h 

1-H 

157 

200 

203 

194  ' 

195 

V - - - • 

4 

1 -8 
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120 

108 

113 

119 

112 

4 

1-8 

65 

114 

17>1 

15:1 

' 133 

147 

]• 

11 


i 

10 

IH 

rt 


1-8 

1-6 

7-8 


HXI 

24H 

3K1 


92 

247 

4(h5 


137 

217 

m 

W2 


1 171 
223 
427 
J7S7 


m 

228 

418 

816 


4 

2 ’ 
2 
h 
9 
2 
\ 

2 I 


1-8 
1-4 
1-4 
1 - 7. 
S-H 
1-h 
1-8 
l-K 


<•) 

(•) 


130 


(•) 


1»)  (») 
72  . ..> 


/112 

57 

72 

m 


(*) 

135j 


5» 

126  • 161)^ 
59  53^ 

82  73 

i\\n  701 


« 40 
17 

64 


40 

22 

62 


41 

14 

54 


.V  . 10  9 12  

J;  10  ; \^\2  M 

::  . . : 10  j 9-12  50 

J.1*  . . --,-4. 

IKS  urn  241  251  252 

170  IM  } 216  226  i ^277 

57  1441  , 25S  22.1  | 251 

j;  • . 

' . _ . ] 

V 

- 

I n Imp  i«>  <€iiilinr  uliiMmi  Jo  nl  her  stTioolii. 

• Ir.iTPoM'  i\uv  to  Imnslo/iiMp  <‘ttiMrpn  wlm  ha»l  iTpri  urciiflm^r  otluT  schools. 

hit  bt'U  <1  ;n  .\o  10. 

‘ : ii<  r.M' 

lilt  ’..I'lc-l  m Nl)  l.'i 

'vi.  1-^4 <1.1 : O' I ( oiiiiMtimi  \ p.idUHlI)  lusinc  i\>  iNiptilal  iuii 

hi(  roii'O  liorc  <liio  to  l>rlirr  at umcIiuhi*  <if  chii'licn  in  tlioiiiOH  ><‘ivi‘il  !♦>  l his  hinh link’. 
I <4'  Ml  iMMi. 

^ h ui  k .iinlitorimii. 


Duly  .'ix  schools  have  fewer  than  four  teachers — Nos.  1.  la.  1-1.  Iti. 
17.  and  Is.  .'School  IT  is  the  only  one-teacher  Imihlinfr  in  the  district. 
Srhools  Id  ami  17  present  a pit)blein  of  consolidation  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration.  These  schools  are  in  small  distinct  communities  ir 
ilu'  fiHiihills.  a ppmxi niiitcly  l.'i  miles  from  the  nearest  hi^h  school 
;^'l  miles  from  each  other. 

If  .school  IT  v.ere  combined  with  16,  it  would  be  possible  to  care 
for  all'<hihlren  with  the  two  teachers  and  the  present  building  at' 
No.  U».  This  would  involve  the  carrying  of  the  12  pupils  in  school 
17  a distance  of  11  miles  each  day,  a feasible  project  if  other  factors 
warranted.  An  important  factor  in  such  a sitnntion  is  that  the 
consolidation  of  buildinps  would  deprive  a distinct  coinmunity  of  a 
school.  In  the  judgment  of  the  investigator  this  should  not  he  done 
oxii'pt  whore  greatly'  improved  school  facilities  would  result.  The 
schnol  is  a socializing  agency  of  no  mean  influence,  and  other  factors 
lint  directing  otherwise  it  .should  be  close  to  the  community. ^ What 
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we  really  i>ave  here  are  two  sets  of  factors  o|»eratin<i  more  or  less 
against  each  other  as  to  the  location  of  the  school.  First  considera- 
tion should  be  given  the  facilities  provided  for  tfie  chikhen.  In  this 
particular  situation  marked  iniprov«*mcnt  does  not  seem  likely  to 
result  from  consolidation. 


or.i^'liat  is  preferable  except  during  severe  weather,  they  mav  Ik* 
transported  daily  as  .s<m)u  as  a good  road  is  provided. 

.Schools  13  and  14.  clo.s<*  to  l>ehi.  shoidil  Ih>  discontinued.  I’liere 
is  no  distinct  community  in  either  ease,  liehi  laung  the  natural 
center. 

, Of  the  s<‘hools  of  four  teachers  or  more.  Nos.  ‘i  an<l  3 are  siilli- 
ciently  ch»st»  to  he  rendily  comhine<l.  At  present  this  shojdtl  not  Im* 
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(loiu’.  Hoth  buildinjrs  are  reasonably  go«I  (though  needing  improve-  . 
nieni),  jind  in  botli  the  attendance  is  fairl}’  well  distributed.  Any 
>avin^  in  costs  that  might  result  would,  with  the  present  attend- 
iiiice.  be  more  than  offset  by  the  tryisportation  costs.  Should  the 
population  in  this  area  increase  markedly  in  the  next  few  years,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  con.solidate  the.se  two  schools.  In  Ivehi,  a 
village  of  .'hGOth  there  are  now  four  elementary  buildings — Nos.  IH. 
M.  I.'*,  and  It  has  aln*ady  been  suggested  that  h'l  and  14  be 

<li'('(uitiniu<l.  Buildings  I.')  and  loVl*  house  b ami  9 teachers  and 
are  on  the  same  grounds.  They  were  constructerl  at  dUferent  times 
a>  >eparau*  units.  Neither  is  sufficiently  antiipiated  to  justifv  eo'ii- 
ileiimation  at  present,  in  \ iew  of  other  pressing  needs  of  the  tlisfrict. 
When  the  time  c(»uies  for  rebuilding,  the  hoard  will  naturally  jilan 
a single  building  sufficient  to  lunise  all  the  elementary  pupils  of 
belli  ami  its  iuuiu^iliate  vicinity.  It  will  also  select  a type  of  btiild- 
iug  capable  of  expansion  as  new  needs  arise.  The  same  should  he 
i|o!ir  rei:a!'<liug  buildings  in  and  at  American  Forks.  Such 

small  buildings  are  not  economical. 

.V  study  of  the  available  data  regarding  growth  in  enrollment  in 
the  \ arioirs  schools  ('Fable  11)  showjs  that  there^is  not  now  evidence 
of  -ueh  uiarkfd  growth  at  any  point  as  to  justify  additional  build- 
ilig  facilities  in  the  immediate  future.  The  most  marked  increase  has 
been  in  high-school  attendance,  but  the  four  existing  high  schools 
slioiild  care  for  these  iuhmIs  for  the  next  few  years,  if  the  present 
organization  is  continued.  If  the  ilistrict  undertakes,  as  it  ought,^  to 
ilevelop  genuine  junior  high  schools,  buildings  24  and  2o  not  now 
iiMMi  miuht  be  remodeled  for  this  purpose.  'Fhest'  will  care  for  all 
piipifs  of  these  grades  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  district.  The 
iieeiK  of  the  southern  areas  couhl  l>e  met  by  some  expansion  at 
school  g'.^ 

f n'isiT  oik/  innooeHHorn  farUitu’s. — In  a State  that  has  so 
recent Iv  ileveloped  a larger  local  tinit,  and  in  which  consolidation 
lias  been  s«i  extensively  pushed,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  .some 
iimiseil  rooms  or  buildings.  'Fable  12  shows  the  nmul)er  of  these 
unused  ro(*ms  in  used  buildings  in  the  three  districts.  ac<‘or<ling  to 
.'ize  of  building 

Tam.v.  1ft fistSHtnis.  in  uMVd  hniU1i)\f]H  not  nttrd  for  ctnkMCM 
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Thoiiijli  there  is  a fairly  lar^e  number  of  classrooms  that  are  not 
used  for  classes»  that  does  not  mean  that  the  facilities  are  wasted. 
In  Alpine,  in  all  except  two  case.s.  there,  is  not  more  than  one  >ui 
room  to  a buildinfi.  and  in  practically  e.v^ry  case  the  roo;ii  i>  umhI 
for  other  ptirposes,  such  playroom,  Imichroonu  or  coinimmity 

loom.  In  Jordan  and  liox  Elder  districts  theie  are  two  iMiihlinc- 
each  where  there  are'two  or  three  classrooiiis  not  iiseil  a^  >itcli. 

In  Alpine  there  are  live  unused  buildiiiffs — ^hr*‘e  td'  two  rpom-  c.iih 
and  tw«)  of  nine  room’s  each.  In  Box  Elder  there  i.->  one  iimMsl 
htiildinjr — one  of  four-teacher  ca])acity  in  Bi  iLdiaiU  City.  . Ionian' !ia> 
no  umi.sed®school  buildings.  Though  the  unu.sed  btiiUlintr  :n  Box 
Elder  is  not  entirely  modern,  the  district  is  holding  it  in  i'a-e  of  ;in 
emergency  need  until  ade(piate  (piarters  can  lx*  pro\  ided.  I’hi-  n 
)>robably  wise.  In  Al|)ine  buildings  II  ami  'J.‘»  are. not  likely  to  In- 
used  apiin,  and  so  should  be  s(dd  as  .soon  as  tltere  is  a fa\orai*L'* 
opjwrtunity.  8o  also  should  b‘5  and  14  if  the  r'conmicndai ioii  to 
discontinue  them  is  accepted. 

Alpine  does,  however,  present  a .st>rious  pn)bleiiO)f  o\ erbuildiiii:' 
in  addition  to  its  nine  unused  classrooms  ati(l  ifrriTi'ln.setl  limlthnc'. 
In  the  district  purchased  at  Lehi  a church  bnildino.  known 

locally  as  “The  Tabernacle.’*  It  is  suitable  for  litth*  clso  thai: 
auditorium.  an«l  in  a iew  of  the  splendid  oymnasinm  itt  the  fiTwv 
hi^h^chool  just  across  the  street  that  miirht  be  made  to  set  \i‘  'aii>- 
fu<‘torily  the  two  pitrpo.ses.  the  holding  of  this  bnihlin*!  seem>  unwar- 
ranted: :s2K.(MI()  was  paid  for  it.  I'lie  disliict  rep<ut  for  I'.'-Ji  ‘j-, 
show.-,  an  expenditure  of  10  for  janit«n‘  .service,  fuel,  liuht.  cic.. 
besides  a depr(*<'iation  of  $1.12.').  IntcTest^on  ,1  lie  original  co«i  and 
maintenance  make  this  building  cost  tlie  di.strict  (aside  from  dcnic- 
ciation)  nearly  $2,000  each  year.  'I’his  seems  loo  liijrli  a.]uiic  lo 
])uy  for  the  us-'*  of  a biiildin-j  about  once  each  week.  Another 
illustration  of  wa.ste  is  seen  at  school  10.  Thei’C  a ;iood  one-teachei- 
buihlin<r  was  nbhndoned.  and  an  entirely  new  one  rff  two  leailiei-' 

built.  Tt  wordd  seem  that  an  additional  room  could  have  I 

added  to  the  old  buildinp  at  great  saving. 

At  American  Fork  a gymnasium  costing  $40.00o  was  coii'liiii  icd 
in  11)22  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  alrmidy  a fairly  adequate 
gA’nuiusiunuin  the  high-school  building.  This,  with  the  rabernaclc 
and  the  live  unused  buildings,  causes  Alpine  to  carry  an  ouM-btiild- 
ing  bunlen  of  about  $7.'),000.  The  unused  b’.iildings  are  otinnued 
at  the  nninunt  for  which  they  <ould  probably  lx*  soM,  When  it  i' 
realized  that  interest  On  outstanding  bonds  in  this  ilistriit  i-  neitly 
11  per  cent  of  the  total  maintenance  cost,  one  sees  w hat  tin*  lack  ef 
a careful  building  progi’am  nuvans.  'rids  seems  especially  reixrci- 
tuble  when  it  is  evidejit,  even  to  one  who  spends  but  a few  day> 
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in  tlu*  district,  that  more  supci'nision  and  more  clerical  assistance 
art-  pressinjr  needs.  There  are  nndouhtedly  other  needs  that  wouhl 
apiM'ar  after  a more  careful  survey  of  the  entire  educational  pro- 
irruni  of  the  district. 

STATE  LEADERSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  HUILDINC.  PROGRAMS 

% 

Had  .Mpiiie  district  made  a' careful  study  of  its  Iniildin;:  needs, 
some  of  the  mistakes  just  cited  would  imdotd)tedlv  n^cr  hav(‘  h(*on 
iinule.  'J'here  has  l;een  lack  of  fort  thou^fltt.  ^ * 

To  prevent  a repetititm  of  thi.s  in  ()ther  districts,  especially  tliose 
in  Avhich  the  population  is  {irowinp  vapidly  or  in  which  consolida- 
tion is  still  an  important  prohh'ui.  the  State  should  make  provision 
for  a school-build in<r  sfiperx is(»i\  While  Imihlinc  needs  must  Iw 
\yei;jh(>(l  alono  with  other  needs  that  tlu*  .State  may  at  jiresent  tinder- 
take  to  ni(‘et.-»it  shoidd  be  reniend»ered  tliat  buildings  onee  con- 
structed can  not  be  chaiijzed  as  to  location  nor  can  they  be  remodeleil 
without  oi(>at  expenst'  to  meet  a new  |»ro”riiin.  The  next  decade  will 
be  a critical  one  so  fai’  as  biiildinir  is  concerned,  and  an  ade(|iiate 
building;  tle|)aitment  in  the  otiice  of  the  State  superintendent  will 
undt)iibtedly  pay  for  itself  imrtiy  tinu's  over. 

In  the  ^'udjiment  of  tin'  survey  stall'  tlu‘  l|||id  of  (his  work  sliould 
lie  a trained  edm-ationist  ratlu'r  th^i  a trained  architect.  He 
' should  be  a member  of  the  reseai'cli  service  in  the  State  department 
of  education  rccommetuled  elsewhere  in  this  reY>f>r(.  If  a eoiuhina- 
lioii  of  the  two  types  of  traiinu^^  could  be  found  in  one  peison.  «o 
much  the  better:  but  tl.ie  fundamental  problem  is  one  calliuir  for 
ctiucatioual  insijfhK  One  oi-  more  architects  may  be  emidoyed  for 
whole  or  part  time  to  ;rive  such  assistance  as  may  be  needed  in 
cbeckinir  i>laiis.  inspectiiur  biiildiufrs.  lu'bae  thev  are  acct'pt-ed.  and' 
the  like.  The  e^>entials  (d  a Si.ate  projrram  on  lmildini:~  may  be 
brielly  outlined  as  bdlows: 

1.  Ketptire  that  before  further  biiildiiijr  in  a district  may  be  under- 
taken a survey  be  made,  ot  building  needs.  This  will  jiroliably^eall 
for  new  legislation. 

L*.  The  State  scluxd  building  supervisor  should  be  the  advi--er.  and 
if  necessary  the  <lirector,  of  such  a survey,  'riiere  should  be  taken 
into  accomit  such  factors  as  the  ade<piacy  and  (mality  of  present 
imildin^^i:  the  type  of  orjranization  (e.  p.,  the  (>-0  or  plan) 

, desired  in  the  district;  the  nature  of  the  educational  pro<rram  tli^^t 
seems  practicable  in  repird  to  hioh-school  facilitie.s,  vo«ntional  edu- 
cation, physical  trainitio.  etc.;  the  desirability  of  further  consolida- 
tion; the  probable  needs  of  the  various  coiumnnities  within  the 
district  durino  the  ne.xt  few  years:  and  the  financial  abilUy  «)f  the 
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district.  With  such  facts  these  a projrram  rtiay  then  be  worked 
out  that  .should  reduce  to  a minimum  mi.stakes  in'building. 

•i.  The  State  should  not  have  authority  to  determine  what  the  dis- 
trict .should  accej)!  in  tlie  way  of  a building  projrram.  In  the  long 
run  it  is  probable  that  better  results  will  be  secured  if  the  district 
is  made  resj>onsiblc  forjts  own  building  program  after  it  has  been 
reipiired  to  make  an  intelligent  analysis  of  its  needs.  If  the  State 
can  not  make  its  leadership  elfective  in  such  matters,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  could  ini[jrove  conditions  through  coercion. 

4.  It  is  e.\j)ected  that  the  State  will  set  minimum  standards  on 
such  matters  as  the  conditions  of  bonding,  the  facilities  that  should 
Ih*  otfered  in'"  the  way  of  .subjects,  ami  the  adequacy  and  (piality  of 
the  building. 

r».  The  Slate  slumld  set  up  minimum  standunls  that  shoidd  be  met 
by  every  new  building.  These  should  be  only  on  .such  matters  as 
I are  of  fundamental  importance.  To  enforce  this,  all  plttns  for  new 
buildings  and  for  rennuleling  invidving  stiiietiiral  changes  shmihl 
be  approved  by  the  State.  The  State  will  thus  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  atb  ise  di.stricts  on  many  other  points  than  tho.se  involved 
in  the  minimum  standards.  No  new  legislation  is  needed ‘to  accom- 
plish this.  Hitwevei’.  there  appears  to  be  no  good  rvason  whv 
• cities  of  the  first  ami  second  classes  should  be  e.xernpterl  from  State 
.supervision  as  they  now  ai‘i*. 

0,  C'ontr’ol  of  .school-building  .standards  shoirld  be  left  with  the 
State  boai'il  of  ediicatirtn  as  at  pre.sent.  This  permits  mor  e He.xibilitv 
in  the  establishment  of  standarals  to  meet  changing  conditions  or  to 
utili/e  new  knowledge  than  wlam  the  details  are  set  down  in  law. 

7.  It  is  assinueil  that  the  State  school-building  supervisor  will 
coordinate  his  woi-k  with  that  of  the  other’  specialists  in  the  State 
department.  Ihiildings  ar’e  to  house  desi:’(>d  educational  activities. 
The  building  supervisor’,  therefore,  will  need  to  consult  with,  for 

. e.xamph',  the  specialist  in  agricultural  eilncation  or  in  the  junior 
high  school  as  to  what  olijectives  they  believe  shoidd  be  sought  in 
their  fiehls  and  as  to  hmv  th<»se  olijectives  may  first  be  attaineli 
through  building  facilities. 

8.  It  is.  of  course,  under.stood  that  a building  pi’ogram  should  be 
a continuous  one.  School  oflicers  should  he  studvinir  continuallv 
how'  buildings  may  Ih*  made  to  hou.se  In’tter  the  educational  pi’ogruin 
de.sired.  The  district  will  usually  not  put  a complete  ideal  program 
into  effect  at  once,  but  will  w’ork  gradually  to  that  end.  This  will 
not  only  distribute  the  cost  but  will  permit  of  gradual  adaptation  to 
new  needs. 
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THE  BONDING  SITUATION 

Tablo  13  summarizes  important  facts  re<;ardin}r  Ixmdinfr  in  *28.  of 
the  40  school  distri<Ts  of  the  State.  The  maximum  coupon  rate  per- 
mitted by  law  is  5 |H*r  cent.  Seven  of  the  districts  rej)ort  a coupon 
rate  hij^her  than  this.  Of  the  11  States  in  the  western  frroup.  9’  have 
G |)er  cent  as  the  maxiiimm  rate  |)ermitted.  and  one  sets  it  at  “a  rate 
not  e.xceedinj:  le;:al  interest."  l'tah\s  ma.ximum  peiiod  for  which 
Imnds  may  be  is.sued  is  20  years,  which  is  the  median  period  pre- 
scribed by  We.stern  States.'’  In  practice,  most  districts  issue  tl\eir 
bonds  for  thi.s  maxiinuin 'period,  thoujrh  i)  of  the  28  re{)ort  that  some 
at  least  are  issued  for  other  jieriods,  varying:  from  1 to  10  years.  The 
Utah  law  permits  the  board  to  n'serve  the  ri;j:ht  to  redeem  in  whole 
or  in  part'aftei’  fi.e  years.^' 

The  State  law  j»ermits  A county  s<-hool  district  of  the  first  clu.ss  to 
is.sue  bonds  to  theextcntAif  4 per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  ami  a** 
city  school  tlistrict  3 per  cent.  In  all  cases  the  districts  are  well 
within  these  limits  on  net  outstanding.^  bonds,  the  perc<mta;:es  vary-* 
in*r  from  nothin^'  to  3..’>  ]>er  cent.  The  in‘t  outstamlinj:  per  pupil 
enrolled  varies  froih  nnthino  to  Sl'd.  In  1924  the  net  outstandin*r 
bonded  indebtedness  was  $8.'i  per  pii]>il  enrolled  for  the  entire  State. 
Thi.s  may  be  comp.ared  with  $58  in  Oreoou.  $GS  in  New  Mexico.  $7’t 
in  \Vashin<rton.  $St)  in  Montana.  $94  in  Idaho.  s'.'G  in  Colorado.  $125 
in  Arizona,  and  $1.58  in  (’alifornia.  , 

Thoupli  the  sinkinjr-fund  method  of  jiayin**-  for  hontled  indebted- 
ness is  still  the  iirevailiiiLT  one  amon^'  Utah  districts,  .seven  report  lhai 
they  are  using  the  serial  method  entirely  and  four  that  they  are  usinp 
it  in  part.  The  serial  method  is  to  be  preferred  because  it  insures 
that  the  bonils  will  be  paid  when  due  and  tlistributes  the  payments 
as  desired  among  the  years  that  the  bonds  are  outstanding.  The  chief 
dangers  of  the  sinking-fund  metho<l  of  payment  are  that  the  fund 
will  not  always  be  levied  each  year,  that  its  proceeds  may  be  diverted 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  that  the  fund  may  not  be  wisely 
invested,  so  as  to  yield  the  maximum  income.  The  Utah  law  requires 
that  2 per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  outstanding  bonds  he  raised  each 
year  and  put  into  a sinking  fund.  No  data  were  collected  to  show 
whether  or  not  this  is  actually  done  or  whether  there  is  any  tendency 
to  divert  the  funds  so  raised.  Information  in  Table  13  indicates, 
however,  that  the  rate  earned  on  sinking-fund  investments  was  usu- 
ally less  than  the  net  rate  paid  by  the  district  on  its  bonds. 

The  State  department  of  education  is  encouraging  the  districts 
to  use  a “ pay-as-you-go  *’  policy.^  Current  professional  judgment 


er|c  L 


* Fowlkci.  J.  0,  School  Bonds,  p.  107. 

«lbld.  p (M. 

^ Bee  Fifteenth  Kept.  Bupt.  Pub.  Initnictlon.  10'J4.  p.  10. 
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fftA  ors  this  so  fsr  as  it  can  be  done  without  seriously  handicapping 
the  schools  in  their  work.  In  line  with  this  movement  a law  was 
passed  in  1915  perniitting.boards  of  education  to  submit  to  the  voters 
the  question  of  levying  a special  building  tax.  This  may  not  exceed 
1 pel  cent  of  the  taxable  property.  The  tax  may  be  levied  for  one 
year  cr  more.  The  board  of  education  may'  also  include  building 
items  in  its  regular  budget. 

Table  14  gives  data  from  21  districts  regardingthe  levies  made  for 
buildings  i%  1924— 2;>.  Only  one  district  reported  a special  building 
tax.  1 
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Chapter  XI 

FINANCING  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  Ft  FTCHEh  IlAKPUt  Swift.  Pniffnnor  ttf  Kihimtioit.  I iiivn-iti hi  nf  t iilif'irnrj 


HOW  SHALL  WE  MEASURE  ABILITY  TO  SUPPORT  SCHOOLS.' 


Utah  rnnk.s;  thirty->e<‘oml  ainon^  thr  4S  States  in  aliility  to  .'•ii|)|»on 
sj,‘h(H)ls  and  ranks  third  in  effort  to  support  them.  Varioii>  niea'iiie' 
of  a State’s  ability  to  [irovide  school  revenues  may  he  taken  I'lie 
most  satisfactory  measures  are  income  ami  wealth  tii-  ta.xalde  i»ro|)-  ^ 
erty.  If  two  States  had  e.xactly  the  .same  income  uml  exactly  the 
same  wealth,  hut  the  H:*sl  contained  twice  as  many  scliool  rliihlien  a' 
the  second,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  State  would  l>e  only  half  le 
able  as  the  second  to  provide  the  revenues  needed  hu-  it'.  mIhmiI'. 
For  this  reason  it  has  lx*come  customary,  in  attemiitiny:  to  .onipaie 
States,  counties,  cities,  or  school  districts  as  to  ability  to  tiiiame 
schools,  to  divide  the  wealth  or  the  incona>  of  emdi  hy  tin'  nuiulie!'  of 
children  to  be  educated.  Thus  we  jret  as  a measnie  <d'  ability  to 
finance  .schools  wealth  jier  .school  child  oi-  im  iaue  per  .sidiiMtl  child. 

This  ability  to  finance'schools  we  may  ile.'i^nate  a^-  the  ei  ininmir 
resources  of  a State,  or  other  political  coi  poration.  'I’lie  mo't  'Uti' 
factory  measure  or  inde.x  of  a State’s  economic  re.<mirces  would  he 
one  which  <-oiuhined  int(»  a sin»ile  sum  or  inde.x  its  wealih  and  it' 
income.  Economists  are  agreed  that  inf-ome  is  a more  mv;i;ite 
measure  of  ability  to  jiay  than  ta.xable  wealth.  It  lui'  theiefmv 
been  deemed  best  in  nttcmi)tinp  to  devise  a measure  or  inde.x  of  i>»  o 
nomic  resources  to  contbine  only  a certain  per  cent  of  ;i  States 
total  wealth  with  its  net  current  income.  A combination  n bii  h lui' 
been  used  from  time  to  time,  and  which  is-^ierliaps  as  sati^^factoi y a 
combination  as  can  be  devised,  is  one  which  u.ses  current  itu'ouie  plus 
ono-tenth  of  wealth.  ^ 

A recent  bidletln  of  the  National  Fldueation  Association  ’ .ipplies 
this  inea.sure  or  index  to  each  of  the  4M  States  as  a means  of  deter- 
mining their  ability  to  provide  srhool  revenues.  It  also  arranges 
and  ranks  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  economic  resmiiaes  per 
child  6-13  years  of  age.  In  addition  to  this  it  shows  for  each  State 
the  per  cent  of  its  economic  resources  that  was  a<dually  expeiuled  for 
the  support  of  public  elementary  schools  and  high  scliools.  It  will 


‘ ReiienrCh  Bulletin  of  the  Xatlonal  Kdncatlon  AHsnrlatlon,  Vol.  IV,  Noh  1 aiitl  *J, 
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1h’  that  this  |x*r  cent  may  be  taken  as  a measure  of  the  effort  put 
forth  by  the  respective  States. 

It  lias  been  necessary  to  enter  u|)on  tliis  somewhat  lenpthy  explana- 
tion I'eiuiiM*  in  the  tables  immcdiatelv  foHowinp  not  only  is  Utah's 
ability  ami  effort  to  support  schools  pre.s<*nted  in  terms  of  these_  two 
iiie;»sure>.  liiit  on  (he  basis  of  the  first  of  the,se  two  measures,  the 
iiitlex  of  economic  re.soiirces.  certain  Slates  have  been  selected  for 
aimp)arison  with  Ttah.  and  other  States  whicb  it  might  seem  would 
naturally  he  selected  for  such  a coinparisonTfre  excluded.  Having 
nm\  indicated  the  measures  to  1k>  employed  in  determining  the  rela- 
im  ability  and  effort  of  the  various  States  to  support  selio<jls  we 
limy  now  a.-k,  where  doe>  Utah  stand  in  comparison  with  the  other 
Nato  (d‘  the  Union  with  rcs|)eet  to  (1)  her  ability  tojirovide  sclmol 
rfv<  nu(>.  (J)  her  effort  to  do  so.  (:f)  the  achievements  of  her  educ'a- 
tiniia!  -y-tein.  The  an.'-wers  to  these  questions  are  presented  brieflA" 

III  ruble  1. 

Takt  I ) W ill  n I'lah  ulnuilx  Ihr  Sfnlrs  </.«  to  abilit)/,  effort,  and 
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Kn'iii  Tabh*.l  we  >ce  tlnil  I'lah  is  outranked  by  .‘U  States  in  the 
1 iiioM  u'lib  respect  t«>  ability  to  pro\'ide  school  inonevs  (item  1 ), 
bill  III  (he  effort  sh('  is  making  (item  'J)  «Milranks  every  State  in 
tile  I nion  except  two.  \oi-th  Dakota  and  ^fontana. 

.Vltlioiigh  exerting  her.self  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  ability, 
die  irsources  upon  which  she  may  draw  are  so  meager  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  other  State.s  that  Utah  ranks  only  twenty-eight  It 
in  respect  to  her  investment  in  scIumiI  property  per  chihl  (item  4), 
iind  thirtieth  in  the  amount  of  money  she  spends  in  education  for 
eadi  i liild  in  average  daily  attemlance  (item  d). 

Twenty  Statt's  in  the  Union  pay  a higher  annual  salary  to  teachers 
(item  s).  and  2H  have  a longi*r  i^ool  year  (item  .*>).  In  the 
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quality  of  the  teudiers  she  provides,  ns  measured  by  the  per  vent 
who  are  normul-scliool  ^radumes  (item  9),  in  tin-  |)ei  eeiit  of 
lier  school  population  who  are  enrolled  (item  (>).  ami  in  the  minil»er 
of  children  out  of  every  100  enrolled  wlio  are  in  axerairv  daily 
aittendance  (item  7).  she  ranks  relatively  hij^h.  Finally.  \v»-  note 
that  in  every  item  included  in  Table  1 I talTs  attainnuMii  e\<eet|> 
her  rank  in  ability.  From  this  <renerul  consideration  let  ii-  turn 
to  the  question  how  Utah  compares  in  ability,  etfort.  and  achieve- 
nient  with  States  with  whom  it  is  fair  to  coiii|)are  liei.  hefuie 
this  (juestion  can  be  answer»‘d  it  is  nece>s'iiry  to  xdect  the  SiatC'. 
( )bvioiisly  the  fairest  l>asis  of  making  siicb  :i  ^idection  w ill  he 
ability  to  provide  .school  revenues,  naniely.  the  index  of  economic 
resources,  the  meiisure  alreaily  explained  and  wlmdi  wa-  eiupho nl 
in  Table  1. 

Table  '2  presents  two  *rroups  of  State>:  ( 1 ) The  four  .'siatt — 
Arizona.  Montana.  Ninada.  and  Wymnimr— wit h which  nmiiv 
citizens  might  be  inclined  to  assume  Ftali  ougln  to  ho  coiupaicd: 
(2)  seven  States  selected  be<-ausp  they  rank  relatively  clo'.c  to  I tali 
in  financial  ability. 

Tabii!  2.-  -A  hint  II  iif  I lah  to  support  schools  com  pa  ml  irith  tliui  >>'  i.ilnr 

States  ' 
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•V  mere  glnnn*  at  Table  2 shows  us  that  .\rizoiia.  Montana. 
M’yoming.  an<l  Isevada  are  so  much  more  able  to  |)iimIihc  '•i  hool 
revenues'thnn  Ftah  that  they  should  Ik*  excluded  from  any  com 
parison  of  educational  achie\Vments.  ('onsidering  tinancial  ability, 
social,  ami  economic  conditions,  the  States  in<dii<le*l  in  'rahle  that 
are  properly  comparable  with  Ftah  arc  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  ainl 
New  Mexico.  Phis  compai'ison  is  |)resented  in  Table  .‘1. 
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From  Table  3 we  see  that  Utah  stands  midway  l>etween  Idaho  and 
North  Dakota  in  financial  ability,  having  in  fact  an  index  of  eco- 
nomic resources  amounting'  to  $41tl  less  than  that  of  Idaho  and  $200 
more  than  that  of  North  Oakota.  It  is  worthy  of  (“<*iiinient  that, 
although  luuidica pi>(‘d  as  to  ability  when  compared  with  Idaho, 
and  with  onlv  a slijrlit  advantage  ov(‘r  North  Dakota,  Utah  out- 
ranks, and  in  most  cases  far  outranks,  both  of  these  J^tales  in  all 
matters  of  edmutional  achievement  presented  in  Table  3.  She  pays 
her  t'^achers  an  ahnuul  aveu4*e-wihiry  nearly  one  and  one-half  limes 
as  lar<ie  as  that  p'aid  by  North  DalvHia  and  $o4  more  than  that  paid 
by  Idaho.  Out  of  rtTu-y  UK)  teacheVs^iphtyed  in  North  Dakota, 
only  20  are  normal  jxra<luates.  and  in  Idaho  only  42.  but  in  I tali  ^>1). 
This  proportion  in  Utah  will  umlouhtedly  increase  rapidly,  as  uiuler 
existing:  rejrulation>  of  the  State  board  «)f  edm  atron  mme  ex<Tpt  nttr- 
mul  *;raduates  may  (‘liter  the  tea<^iin^  prof(*ssion. 

Utah's  standiiif:  amon^'  the  4f^  States  is  three  ranks  hi^dier  than 
North  Dakota  and  ei^rht  ranks  higher  than  Idaho  with  respect  to 
the  len*rth  of  the  school  year,  and  with  respect  to  the  per  cent  of 
enrollment  whicli  is  in  average  dail_^  attendance  I tah  is  nine  ranks 
hifrher  than  Ninth  Dakota  and  2f.  ranks  hijrhei-  than  Idaho. 

It  i.s  onlv  in  respi‘ct  to  annual  expeinlitiircs  |>er  child  in  averufie 
daily  attendance  and  valuation  of  school  property  per  child  enrolled 
that  Utah  is  outclas.sed  l>y  Idaho  and  North  Dakota.  Whereas 
North  Dakota  by  an  exceedingly  ^n-eat  etfort  expended  $1U’>  per  child 
in  av(*raf:e  daily  attendance  and  Idaho  $101.  Utah  spends  only  $No. 
Utah's  invi'stinent  in  school  proj)crty  jicr  child  enrolled  is  $3  less 
than  Idalio's  and  $4s  less  than’ North  Dakota  s. 


THESE  HIOU  RANKS  ARE  MI.Sl.EAOIM; 

Tables  1 and  2 and  the  parayoaplis  accompanying  <*ach  indicate, 
first,  that  in  her  efforts  ti;  provide  school  n'veiiues,  as  compared  with 
her  ability.  Utah  far  outstrips  tin*  •rrt'ut  majority  of  our  States; 
second,  that  her  averaeje  achievements  in  •many  fields  of  education 
endeavor  surpass  not  only  Stati's  with  whom  it  would  .seem  fair  to 
compare  her  but  many  other  State^^  which  far  exceed  her  in  ability 
.to  support  schools.  It  would,  however.  l»e  a fatal  error  to  infer 
from  the.se  ri‘latively  hifxh  averajjes  that  school  c(»nditions  in  Utah 
are  all  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  .soufrht.  Averafj;es  are  always 
misloadinfr  and  always  tend  to  hide  actual  conditions.  If  five  men 
are  hunfrry  and  you  provide  one  with  a bainpiet  co.stin^  $4,  two 
with  a club  luncheon  costin*;  .*>0  cents  each,  amj  two  with  a howl 
of  sftup  costine  .5  cents  each,  and  then  comptite  the  average  expendi- 
ture for  food,  you  will  find  that  you  have  spent  $1.02  per  man.  and 
the  average  will  look  exceedingly  satisfactory  on  j)aper,  btit  an 
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investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  five  hungry  men  whom  you 
have  fed  will  show  that  one  has  gorged  himself,  two  have  had  only 
a fair  meal,  and  two  others  are  still  in  a starving  condition. 

To  be  informed  that  the  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  in 
1925^was  $1,120  is  likely  to  convey  the  impression  that  Utah  teachers 
are  not  only  among  the  best  paid  in  the  Union,  but  that  any  teacher 
employed  in  Ltah  schools  has  an  average  chance  of  receiving  $1,120 
per  year  Were  this  the  true  situation  t<^achers’  salaries  in  Utah 
would  seerii  in  a fair  way  to  be  comparable  to  those  paid  by  such 
a State  as  California,  where  it  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that 
practically  no  teacher  in  the  State  receives  less  than  $1,200  per  year. 
In  the  case  of  Utah,  the  facts  are  that  one-fourth  of  the  women 
teachers  in  the  elementary  rural  schools  receive  annual  salaries  of 
$i00  or  less,  and^hat  in  Wayne  di^ict  the  average  annual  salary  of 
such  teachers  was  only  $517. 

Table  1 has  indicated  that  in  1924  Utah  spent  $85  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance.  Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that  in  1925 
many  districts  spent  little  in  excess  of  $50.  While  Jordan  district 
spent  $118  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. Garfield  spent  only  $49.  It  is  evident  that  $85  represents  the 
expenditure  for  the  education  of  many  children  in  Utah  almost  as 
!naccuratcly  as  the  average  expenditure  of  $1.02  per  man  repre- 
sented the  actual  expenditure  for  each  of  the  five  hungry  men  in  the 
illustration  given  above.  Many  other  facts  might  be  cited  to  show 
that  the  educational  facilities  provided  by  Utah  for  many  of  her 
children  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Replies  received  from  35  dis- 
I nets  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  survey  commission  in 
June  indicate  that  the  building  needs  of  26  districts  would  require 
an  expenditure  of  $3,387,000.  These  replies  indicate  that  of. this 
sum  $1,264,000  could  be  raised  by  taxation,  leaving  $2,123,000 
which  must  be  raised  by  incurring  additional  bonded  indebtedness. 

Jn  some  districts  so  large  a part  of  the  moneys  raised  by  taxation 
must  be  used  for  debt  service  that  little  is  left  to  maintain  schools. 
In  19^  Iron  levied  a total  school  tax  of  10  mills.  Of  this  total  levy 
6.1  mills  were  for  interest  on  indebtedness  and  for  the  sinking  fund, 
leaving  only  3.6  mills  for  supporting  the  school.  (Statement,  June 
3,  1926,  by  Roscoe  E.  Hammond,  secretary  of  Utah  State  Uqualizia- 
tion  Board.)  ' 

As  long  as  any  district  depends  upon  tuition  fees,  the  State  of 
Utah  must  face  the  fact  that  education  is  neither  democratic  nor 
free.  Yet  for  years  this  condition  has  existed  and  still  exists  in 
Emery  district.  This  district  maintains  four  high  schools  eight 
months  each.  For  the  past  three  years  these  schools  have  beeii  main- 
tained  as  free  schools  for  only  four  months.  During  the  remaining 
1431(^-26 27 
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fourmontlis  they  are  maintained  from  proceeds  of  tuition  fees  vary- 
ing from  $18  in  the  Green  River  High  School  to  upproximately 
in  tlie  three  remaining  high  schools.  In  each  town  there  is  a tuition 
committee  responsible  for  collecting  the  tuition  fees. 

Utah,  in  common  with  all  other  States,  provides  that  no  public 
moneys  shall  be  allotted  to  private  or  .sectarian  schot)ls.  Vet  one 
district  at  least,  Washington,  depends  upon  a secturian  institiitiun  to 
provitle  a part  of  the  secondary  education  of  her  children. 

Washington  district  maintains  a three-year  high  school  at  Hurri- 
cane, a tworyear  high  school  at  Toquerville,  a two-year  high  scIukiI 
at  St.  George,  and  a two-year  high  .school  at  Enterprise.  These 
schools  are  necessary,  as  they  are  too  far  apart  to  permit  the  trans- 
p«)rtation  of  pupils.  The  pupils  from  all  these  four  incomplete  high 
schools  depend  for  the  last  yeur.s  of  their  education  upon.  Dixie 
College^  a church  school  at  St.  George.  This  college  maintains  t\vi» 
years  of  high  school  and  two  years  of  college  work. 

In  many  districts  large  numbers  of  children  of  high-scho<*l  age 
.still  remain  out  of  .school.  In  a group  <»f  seven  districts  studi«‘tl  it 
wa.s  found  that  04  per  cent  of  such  cliihlren  were  not  in  s»-ho<d  and 
were  not  legally  excu.setl.  In  one  district  approximately  !■>  per  ccni 
of  the  children  of  high-school  age  were  not  in  .school  ami  were  imi 
excused. 

A subsequent  portion  of  this  report  will  present  in  detail  an 
account  of  the  great  inequalities  in  educational  opportunity  provided 
by  the  various  school  districts  of  the  State.  I.^t  us  now  turn  to  the 
que.stions  with  which  the  present  report  is  most  immediately  ••cii- 
cerned,  namely; 

How  much  money  is  Utah  si>ending  for  her  public  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools? 

Are  these,  expenditures  e.xcessive? 

Are  they  likely  to  increase  or  decrea.se? 

. .^re  Utah’s  expenditures  wisely  distributed  ? 

Are  the  funds  j)rovided  for  financing  ptthlie  .schools  at  the  pie.M‘iit 
time  adequate? 

Is  Utah  employing  Hie  best  po.ssihle  method  of  financing  her 
schools  ? 

Are  the  sources  of  revenue  slie  employs  the  best  possible? 

Is  the  burden  of  school  support  distributed  in  the  wi.sest  and  must 
equitable  manner  possible?  , ♦ 

Is  the  'State  assuming  too  great  or  too  little  responsibility  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  the  .schools  ? 

Are  Stkte  funds  distributed  in  the  most  scientific  and  most 
effective  manner?  f 

What  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  Utah's  .,pie.sent 
methods  of  financing  her  schools  ? 
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1 he  ifxUlook  for  dchoo!  costs  in.  L'tah. — In  I'tali  spent  for  nil 

purposes  connected  witii  inuintainin^.  operatinji/and  expandin*;  lier 
piiMic  elejnentary  scliools  and  hi;;li  scliools  sli^rhtly  nu)ie  than 
!j;4 .000.1 »( Ml  and  in  ULC*  sHp:htly  less  tlian  the  e.xact 

iii.  rea.se  l>ein^^  m )>er  (“ent.  That  i.s  to  say.  for  every  dollar  Ttah 
•■.pent  on  public  sihools  in  lOlIi  she  spent  in  Her  total 

expenditure  for  each  pupil  in  averajre  daily  atteudarwe  amounted  in 
to  apiH'oxiniately  $54  and  in  19ii5  to  $S.5.  For  every  dollar  spent 
per  pupil  iji  average  daily  .attendann*  in  10i:t  I'tali  spent  si. .57  in 

Are  \ tall.-  e.\jicnditiii«‘s  for  public  school.-  e.x.e.s.-ixe ^ Ale  ihev 
lilxcly  t«»  incnui.st'  or  decreased  1 he  answer  to  tlie.-e  <|u<‘.-tii)iis  will 
have  to  he.ha.sed  upon  two  General  considerations — tirst,  past  tend- 
encies: secoinl,  whether  the  reasons  whic-h  explain  the  ‘rrowth  in 

.'i  hool  costs  are  valid  reasoos  and  are  likely  to  continue.  "* 

/ 

WHY  .SCHOOI.  COSTS  HAVE  INCREA.SEI) 


1 he  three  most  imixirtant  rea.sons  why  school  costs  have  in.  rea.sed 
In  I tah  are:  hirst,  becau.se  the  school  population  and  the  nunilnu-  of  % 
children  attending  scIumiI  liave  greatly  inciTas<‘d:  second,  because  the 
nuiiilM  r of  teachers  rerptired  has  increased ; third,  becuus<*  the  pur- 
chasing jxiwer  of  the  dollar  has  declined  and  consequently  all  public 
cost-  as  measured  in  the  actual  numl)er  of  dollars  paid'have  ^neatly 
increased. 

It  i.s  evident  that  any  marked  increase  in  the  nuinlH>r  of  children 
a State  is  educating;  will  necessarily  result  in  a marked  increase  in 
•shool  expenditures.  Another  factor  of  creat  impoctance  which 
mu.st  Ik*  Imrne  in  mind  is  that  it  cost.s  from  two  to  two  and  a half 
times  Us  much- per  year  to  educate  a hiph-.school  pupil  as  t«i  educate 
an  elementary-school  |uipil.  The  reasons  for  this  fact  are  to  he  • 
found  in  the  hi«;her  (jualifications  reipiired  of  hi^;h -school  teachers' 
and  the  consequently  hipher  salaries'  paid,  topether  wjth  tjia  more 
e.\|)ensive  equipment  required  by  hiph  schools  »lue  to  the  provision 
of  laboratorie.s  and  shops.  It  follows  that  any  larpe  and  smlden 
increa.s<*  in  hiph-scluK)l  attendance  will  result  in  a larpe  and  -udden 
increase  in  total  school  expenditures.  < 

In  IDia  only  C7  children  out  of  every  100  incimled  in  the  scLool 
cen.sus  of  Utah  were  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  in  1910  the 
iiiimlH-r  had  fallen  to  65.  Then  came  the  legislation  of  191H,  w ith 
Hie  result  that  76  children  out  of  every  100  included  in  the  s»-hool 
census  in  19i!0  were  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  81  out  of  every 
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lOO  in  1925.  More  specifically,  tlicre  were  only  7G,G59  children  in 
avern^e  ilaily  uttemlance  in  Utah’s  elementury  schools  and  hi«rh 
schools  in  1913,  whereas  in  1925  there  were  113.125,  an  imMei|j'  of 
47.5  per  cent.  Ajrain,  in  1913  less  than  4 pupils  (3.9  per  cent  M the 
enrollment)  out  of  every  KM)  enrolled  were  in  hi^di  school  (^uades 
!^-l2).  whereas  IS^ipils  out  of  every  KM)  enrolled  in  192.5  were  in 
hiprh  school. 

In  1913  it  required  the  full  time  of  only  2.G04  teacher.s  (inchidinf:^ 
school  principals)  to  provide  instruction  for  the  children  in  I tab  s 
public  s(  hools.  Ill  1925  it  required  4,257  teachers,  an  increase  of 
<■>3.5  per  cent.  The  averafje  annual  salary  paid  to  teachers  was 
sr>33  in  1913,  $1,120  in  1925.  This. higher  average  salary  in  1925  was 
due  in  |)urt  to  the  decline  in  the  p.iirchasiiijr  p»wcr  of  the  dollar,  a 
factor  which  it  is  evident  must  he  reckom^l  with  in  any  eonsideration 
I of  increases  in  puhlic;  e.xpenditures  and  which  will  he  dwelt  upon 
\ in  ii.  .si|^‘(juent  parapu])h.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  note 
\ that  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  1 nitc^  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
\t  required  $1.57 ,V  in  1925  to  purchase  what  $1  would  have  boucht  in 
^13.  A])plyinc  this  standard  to  the  avorujre  teacher's  salary  of 
IS^,  we  find  tliat  the  $1,120  when  c.xpresscd  in  terin.s  of  the  jii.r- 
cha^ijr  power  of  1913  dollars  shnnks  to  the  modest  sum  of  $711. 
winch  is  only  $78  more  than  the  avera^<f  salary  paid  in  1913.  More- 
over, the  proj)ortion  of  teachers  who  w'eie  em[)loved  in  Ui^h  school 
and  who  were  con.sequontiy  receiving  salaries  peatly  in  excess  of 
those  ])aid  in  dementary  schools  jvas  far  larcor  in  1925  than  in 
1913,  a fact  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  increase  of  the 
average  annual  salary  of  all  teachers.' 

Table  4 shows  the  p’owth  in  school  population,  enrollment,  and 
average  daily  attendance  in  1913, 1919,  1920,  and  1925. 


Table  4. — Growth  in  Utah  school  population,  enroUment,  and  arentgr  daily 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  causes  of  increased  school  costs 
and  one  which  outweighs  all  others,  not  only  individually  hut  in  the 
aggregate,  is  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  A 
recent  publication  of  the  National  Education  Association  e.xjdains 
this  factor  so  clearly  and  briefly  that  we  may  well  quote  it  at  this 
point,  'taking  the  liberty  to  change  1923  to  1925  in  the  last  two  sen- 
tences quote<l.  Thus  modified  the  statement  reads: 

, A stati'inent  of  sums  unniiully  for  any  punmsc  extcndint;  over  tlie  last 

. 10  years  is  deceiving  if  Interpreted  wltliout  considwlnK  the  Uiiclu:dion  in  the 
vMliie  of  the  dollnr.  The  jire-wnr  mark  .ind  nit)le  had  real  piirclmsiii);  itower. 
Tla>  ruhles  and  marks  of  1U2:$  were  .still  ruhlos  and  marks,  but  they  had  no 
ilinrehnsiii);  |x>w(t.  The  franc  ret'iins  but  .'i  frnetlon  of  its  pre-war  purehasinc 
power.  .No  one  would  tiiiiik  of  directly  eoiapnrlnj;  the  lUl.'l  rulde.  niaik,  or 
franc  wiUi  the  nilile,  mark,  or  franc  of  Hr2:j.  The  dollar  has  also  depreeiated 
ia  valjie  snflb  iently  to  make  unsound  any  com'pnrison  of  amt  lO^ri  dollars. 

Only  in  na'iuo  does  the  exiiemtiturc  of  n lullllon  dollars  in  1U2.'>  mean  the  .same 

j as  the  expend  it  are  of  a million  dollars  In  1013. 

i On  the  basis  of  a nation-wide  study  of  wliat  can  be  bought  each 
year,  for  a given  sum  of  money  in  the  way  of  food,  citjfliing,  .shelter, 
"fuel,  liglit,  fuwiiturc,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  the  ITiiled  States 
bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  constructs  what  is  known  as  an  index  of 
Ihe^ostof  living.  This  index  is  applied  in  determining  the  puicltas- 
ing  power  of  a dollar  from  year  to  year  fn*d  when  applied  tp  a^y 
expenditure  will  show  what  such  e.xpenditure  amounts  to  in  terms  of 
1913  dollars.  Table  5 shows  for  the  years  1913,  1919,  19i:0,  and  1925 
(1)  the  index  of  the  cost  of  living  as  computed  by  the  Ibiited  States 
Burcaji  of  Labor  Statistics,  (2)  the  purchasing  power  of  a dollar,  (3) 
the  total  current  school  costs,  (4)  the  expenditure  for  current  costs 
per  pupil  xdn  average  daily  attendanc^,  lind  (5)  teachers’  average 
slllaries.  For  each  of' the  above  four  years,  these  five  cla.ssos  of  co.«ts 
are  stated  first  in  terms  of  dollars  paid  and  then  in  terms  of  1913 
dollars.  The  validity  of  using  this  index  as  a basis  is  siqiported  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  useu  in  many  National,  State,  and  municipal 
conferences  betiveen  labor  and  capital  and  by  arbitration  hoanls  in 
the  adjustment  of  wages.  Similar  indexos  have  been  constructed  and 
are ’employed  by  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  powers. 

<9  Figures  28  and  29  show,  respectively,  the  increase  in  Utah  total 
current  school  costs  and  the  increase  in  cost  per  child  in  average  daily 
attendance  os  expressed,  first,  in  the  dollars  actually  paid,  and  sec- 
ond, in  terms  of  1913  dollars.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
uiuoiints  presented  hyre  and  wherever  else  (e.  g.,  Table  5)  current 
costs  are  stated  do  not  include  expenditures  for  new  buildin^^^y<Q8. 
and  debt  service. 
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Tablb  5. — Current  tchoot  cottt  in  Utah,  J9IS-1925  ' 
[Eipr«ss«d  In  dollars  paid  and  In  terms  ot  1913  dollars) 
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i \11  costs  except  cepilaJ  outlay  and  debt  service. 


From  Table  5 we  see  that,  whereas  in  dollars  paid  Utah  was 
spending  185  per  cent  more  in  1925  than. in  1913,  in  terms  of  1913 
dollars  her  expenditure  in  1925  was  only  bl  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1913.  In  like  manner  her  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  iluily 
. attendance  measured  in  dollars  paid  was  93  per  cent  greater  in 
1925  than  in  1913,  but  measured  in  terms  of  1913  dollars  was  only 
23  per  cent  greater.  The  average  annual  salary  paid  to  teachers 
was  77  per  cent  greater  in  1925  than  in  1913  in  actual  dollars  paid, 
but  in  purchasing  power  was  only  12  per  cent  greater.  From  the 
facts  just  presented  and  in  view  of  the  important  changes  taking 
place  between  1913  and  1925,  namely,  an  increase  of  approxiniatelv 
25,000  children  in  the  school  population,  an  increase  of  47,5  per  cent 
in  school  attendance,  and  an  increase  of  56.9  per  cent  in  high- 
• school  enrollment  and  63.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  increases  in  school  costs 
which  are  shown  were  not  only  fustifiable  but  inevitable.  Having 
considered  in  this  general  way  the  growth  of  school  costs  in  Utah 
g and  the  reasons  for  the  same,  the  question  now  arises  are  school 
expenditures  wisely  distributed.  Table  6 presents  for  the  State  as 
a whole  an  analysis  by  amounts  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year 
1913  and  for  each  fourth  year  thereafter,  namely,  the  years  1917, 
1921,  and  1925.  Table  7,  by  a percentage  analysis  of  these  expendi- 
tures, shows  how  they  are  distributed. 
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Table  6. — Annual  expenditure  for  public  elementary  aohools  and  hiyh  ichoolt 

in  Utah,  I9JS-1V25' 
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1920-21 7.106,574.47  3,024.391.871  10,130,966.34.  190,160.08 
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$53.74 

fia?4 

72,29 
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» Data  segregated  and  compiled  from  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  superintendent. 

* Includes  instruction,  gencml  control,  maintenance,  operation,  flied  charges,  auxiliary  agendes,  and  all 
other  current  eosis.  Utah  reports  use  the  terra  *’  Operation  and  operating  expenditures’*  to  designate  all 
current  costs  other  than  instruction. 

Table  7.— Percentage  (inalym  of  Utah  school  expenditures,  19 J 5-25 
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J'  rom  Table  7 we  .see  tliat  in  1913  over  23  per  cent  of  school 
moneys  were  spent  on  new  buildings,  sites,  and  equipment,  and 
in  1921  more  than  28  per  cent  of  school  moneys  were  devoted  to 
these  same  projects.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  from  18  to'^20 
per  cent  is  as  large  a proportion  of  school  revenue  as  should  be 
devoted  to  buildings  and  other  projects ’included  within  the  term 
"capital  outlays.'*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  amount  of 
funds  devoted  to  building  programs  will  necessarily  vary  from 
year  to  year  and  that  the.  only  sound  basis  on  which  to  judge 
whether  the  proportion  of  school  revenue  devoted  to  this  or  any 
other  function  is  a basis  based  upon  the  distribution  of  expenditures 
tor  a number  of  years.  In  the  case  of  Utah,  the  percentage  of 
expenditures  devoted  to  capital  outlays,  taking  alternate  years  from 
1913  to  192.5,  was  as  follows:  1913,  23.1;  1915,  16.4;  1917,  17.4; 
1!U9.  16.6;  1921,  21.8;  1923,  17.4;  1925,  12.3;  the  average,  18.8.  It 
is  evident  from  the  facts  just  cited  that  1913  and  1921  represent 
exceptional  years  with  respect  to  building  programs.  Two  causes 
explain  the  situation  in  1921:  First,  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
country  generally'  during  the  war  period  building  programs  were 
very  much  curtailed;  second,  the  adoption  by  Utah  in  1919  of 
the  legislative 'program  already  described,  which  resulted  in  a great 
increase  in  enrollment  in  the  year  1920  and  the  following  years. 
14310—26 28 
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It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  the  average  annual  per  cent  of  total 
expenditures  which  is  devoted  to  school  buildings  and  sites — namc^, 
18.8  ]>er  cent — is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  standard  already 
indicated  us  normal. 

Owing  to  the  variations  from  year  to  year  in  the  amounts  e.\pended 
for  new  buildings,  new  site.«,  and  debt  service,  it  seemed  be.st  to 
supplement  our  analysis  of  total  school  e.xpenditiires  by  an  analysis 
of  current  school  expenditures,  by  which  are  meant  expemlitures 
for  all  annual  costas  excejit  buildings,  sites,  and  debt  servit'c.  It 
has  long  been  accepted  that  from  70  to  7.')  per  cent  of  cuneiit 
.school  expenditure.s  should  be  devoted  to  costs  of  instruction.  Marv- 
Inml.  which,  like  Utah,  is  largely  an  agricultural  State,  provides 
that  the  district-school  budget,  which  the  State  guarantee'  to 
ecpialize.  shall  be  ba.setl  U|)on  teachers'  salary  costs,  and  that  the 
total  budget  of  a district  shall  be  computeil  on  the  basis  that  >alar\ 
costs  .shall  constitute  70  per  cent  of  total  current  costs. 

An  analysis  of  Utah's  public-school  expemlitures  for  \ ear — — 
namely,  from  1906  to  1925 — revealed  the  following  average  pei- 
centage  di.strihution : Current  co.sts.  per  cent:  (‘apita!  outlay. 
20  per  cent ; debt  service.  ? per  cent.  ^ 

•\n  analysis  of  current  s<*hool  costs  aloiu*  lor  the  same  ptuiml 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  proportion  devoted  to  in.structiotial  co>t> 
varied  from  approximately  61  per  cent  (r»0.S  per  cent)  in  I'.'oc. 
to  75  per  cent  in  1925.  with  an  average  of  C9  per  cent  for  the  go 
years.  Table  8 presents  a percentage  analysis  of  current  school 
costs  for  the  period  1906-1925.  inclusive,  showing  the.  percenlaife 
of  current  school  costs  devoted  t«  purposes  of  instruction  and  the 
percentage  devoted  to  all  other  current  costs,  namely,  general 
control,  operation,  and  maintenance. 


Table  8. — Compariaon  of  percentage  of  Utah  current  Kchool  Conte  devolcii  tn  ui- 
etruciion  with  percentage,  devoted  lo  all  othef'  current  school  costs,  lf)i)f!-I.0Si 
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If  accept  a^  our  standard  that  To  ix*r  ceiil  of  current  school 
coMs  should  be  <levoted  to  teacliers*  salaries,  it  would  apjxai'  that 
dill  injr  the  last  \oars  1.  tali  lias  expended  too  small  a pi'oportioii 
of  hei-  current  sclio'd  revenue  abtl  t(K*  lartre  a proportion  for  other 
items.  ) 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  th^in  eveiv  year  since  over  71  per 

I'ciit  of  I tall  s current  school  costs  have  been  <le\'oted  to  instruc- 
tional co'-ts.  I he  tendency  to  devote  a larjier  pmcmitaoe  of  m1km>1 
revenue  to  inst riKtional  piirjKises  has  been  particularly  marked 
ilmiujr  the  last  four  years,  varyin^^  from  Td.'.t  per  cent  to 
pel  cent. 

In  order  to  asciu'tain  more  definitely  how  school  e.xpeiiditiii'es  are 
di-t ribiited  an  <‘\tensi\'e  study  wa.s  made  of  erj^ht  school  ilistricts. 
'elected  on  the  basis  of  theii-  rank  in  assessed  valuation  per  school 
eei.'-iis  child  0 to  lis  years  of  n«rp.  The  districts  chosen  foi’  this  pur- 
pose were  Jordan.  Park  City,  Grand.  Wa.satch.  Iron.  Wayne.  Gar- 
lield.  and  Washin<:lon.  'Table  9 shows  for  each  of  the,se  districts  i(il 
total  current  e.xpenditure  in  192r>  for  each  pupil  in  averajfe  daily 
attendance  and  the  amount  and  per  cent  devoted  to  cost  - of  instruc- 
tion and  to  all  other  current  costs,  to  delit  service,  and  to  capital 
outlay. 
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From  'J'able  9 we  see  that  in  1925  the  distribution  of  school  moneys 
varied  f::;i‘eatly  amor."  the  eight  districts  selected.  Tn  Park  City 
nearly  27  per  cent  of  school  costs  were  devoted' to  debt  service  and 
slightly  more  than  ly^  per  cent  to  capital  outlay.  In  Jordan,  on  the 
other  hand,  over  28  j>er  cent  was  devoted  to  capital  outlay  and 
approximately  only  5 i>er  cent  to  debt  service.  Iron  shows  a situa- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Park  City,  devoting  nearly  21  per 
cent  of  its  revenue  to  debt  service  and  slightly  less  than  per  lent  to 
capital  outlay. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  Utah  school  distidcts  to  reach  any 
satisfactory  conclusions  regarding  expcnditure.s  for  capital  outlay 
and  for  debt^rvice  for  a number  of  reasons.  In  the  Hr.^t  place,  the 
moneys  rea^Hd  from  the  sale  of  bonds  i.s.sued  for  the  pur[)ose  of 
purchasii\g^Wiool  sites  or  the  erection  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings  are  charged  to  capital  outlay  at  the  time  they  are  expended 
for  such  sites  or  buildings.  In  the  following  years,  n.s  nioneys  are 
collected  for  a sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  above  bonds  and  as  the 
bonds  themselves  are  redeemed,  these  moneys  are  charged  to  debt 
.service.  In  tliis  waj’  the  .schools  are  charged  twice  for  the  'same 
items;  Hr.‘;t  as  caipital  outlay  and  then  later  as  debt  service.  In  con- 
nection with  such  transactions  the  only  moneys  which  shouhl  really 
be  chargeil  as  debt  service  are  the  moneys  provided  and  paid  out  for 
the  interest  on  bond.s. 

The  schools  are  also  credited  twice  for  the  same  moneys  in  the 
ac<’ount  of  receipts.  Bond  proceeds  when  received  from  the  .sale  of 
bonds  and  paid  into  the  treasury  are  credited  as  nonrevenue  receipts. 
In  the  following  years  a tax  is  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds, 
to  create  a sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds,  or  to  redeem 
a certain  number  of  Imnds  falling  due  in  any  given  year.  'Fhe  pro- 
ceeds of  such  taxes  are  credited  to  the  schools  in  the  later  case  as 
revenue  receipts. 

From  the  above  paragraph  we  sec  that  the  important  (piestion 
arises:  How  can  we  tell  how  much  the  sclutols  are  costing  from 
year  to  year  for  capital  otitlay  and  for  debt  .service,  and  how  often 
are  they  credited  twice  for  the  .same  receipts,  first  as  nonrevenue 
receii)ts  (proceeds  of  bond  sales)  and  then  as  revenue  receipts  (pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  to  redeem  bonds)  ? The  answer  i.s.  we  can  not  tell. 
It  is  obvious  there  is  a distinct  need  for  a change  in  Utah's  system 
of  school  financial  accounting. 

There  are  a number  of  rea.sons,  in  addition  to  tho.se  given  in  the 
immediately  preceding  paragraphs,  which  make  ’ it  necessary  in 
attempting  to  compare  school  districts  with  respect  to  their  annual 
expentlitures  per  child  in  average  daily  atteiTdunce  to  exclude  costs 
for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service.  The  most  important  of  these 
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reasons  is  the  fact  that  expenditures  for  capital  outlay,  whiclj  con- 
sist chiefly  of  expenditures  for  ;school  buildings  and  sites,  represent 
in  vestments  the  beu|‘nts  of  which  extend  over  a long  period  of  years. 
It  follows  that  in  cohiparing:  districts  for  any'  particular  year  we 
shall  have  certain  districts  w’hose  proportion  of  total  expenditures 
for  that  year  devoted  to  capital  outlay  is  very  large,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  engaged  in  an  ambitious  building  program.  It 
would  be  obviously  unsound  to  attempt  to  compare  the  e.xpeiuli- 
turcs  and  the  distribution  of  expenditures  of  such  a district  or  vlis- 
tricts  with  districts  which  had  no  occasion  to  devote  any  large 
sums  to  capital  outlay.  Were  it  possible  to  extend  our  study'  of 
expemlitures  over  a period  of  20  y'cars  we  should  be  justified  in 
including  costs  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  .service,  but  a coini)ari- 
son  of  costs  limited  to  one  or  even  a few  years  must  evident Iv  ex-, 
elude  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  and  confine  itself  in  the 
main  at  lea^^t  to  e.\|)enditures  for  instruction  nn<l  operation.  Tho.se 
considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  di.^^tribution 
«*f  expenditures  presented  in  Table  9. 

Turning  from  this  explanation  to  the  data  in  Table  9 it  will  be 
seen  that  in  10'2r)  nearly  27  per  cent  of  school  costs  in  Park  City  were 
devoted  to  debt  service  and  slightly  more  than  IVj  per  cent  to'Yapi- 
tal  outlay.  In  Jordan,  on  the  other  hand,  pver  28  per  cent  was 
devoted  to  capitaf  outlay  and  approximately  only  5 per  cent  to 
debt  service.  Iron  di.sti'ict  shows  a situation  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Park  City,  devoting  nearly  21  per  cent  of  its  revenue  to 
debt  scTvice  and  slightly  less  than  3 per  cent  to  capital  outlay.  If 
it  be  accepted  as  a .standard  that  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  current 
school  costs  should  be  devoted  to  instructiiyi  purposes,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  year  under  consideration  every  district  included  in  Table 

WHS  devoting  a far  smaller  proportion  of  its  expenditures  to  instruc- 
tion costs  than  our  standard  would  permit.  Such  a situation  may  be 
justified  in  the  case  of  a'  few  individual  districts  but  can  hardly'  be  - 
regarded  as  ju.stifiable  when  it  is  found  to  prevail  universally.  In 
conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  it  appears  that  the  schools, 
of  Utah  are  devotihg  too  small  a percentage  of  their  revenues  to 
teachers’  salaries  and  too  large  a percentage  to  other  items  of 
expenditure.  Such  a situation  may  be  the  result  of  either  of  two 
conditions.  If  the  prevailing  salaries  of  teachers  are  low  in  a dis- 
trict, and  the  amount  devoted  to  this  function  is  therefore  small  in 
comparison  with  what  it  should  be,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such 
a district  to  keep  up  with  its  building  program  without  devoting  an 
undue  proportion  of  its  total  costs  to  capital  outlays  and  to  other 
functions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  may  be  the  result  of 
overbuilding  or  of  e.xtrj^vagant  expenditures  for  capital  outlays 
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AVli’u'li  of  thes^  two  omisi's  is  the  explanation  would  have  to  he 
determined  in  the  ease  of  each  district  individually  * and  would 
if'qmre  a more  intensive  study  of  the  situation  than  is  possible  in 
the  pn'sent  report. 

In  view  of  the  leasons  already  set  forth  it  was  deemetl  a<lvisal)le 
to  make  an  extensive  analysis  of  di.strict  annual  costs.  whi(“h  should 
exclude  e.xpenditures  for  debt  .service  and  capital  outlay.  Such  an 
analysis  is  printed  in  Table  10.  The  districts  selected  are  those 
included  in  Table  9. 
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Many  significant  facts  regarding  the  school  sittiation  in  I'tah  are 
revealed  by  Table  10.  The  first  of  these  is  the  wide  variation  in  the 
amounts  districts  are  expend ing^/f or  the  education  of  the  children 
intrusted  to  their  care.  In  cohnnn  4 we  see  that,  whereas  (Jrand 
spent  nearly  $97  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance.  .Iordan  ' 
nearly  $79,  and  Park  City  over  $72,  Wayne,  AVashington,  and  Gar- 
field each  spent  less  than  $48  a year.  Garfield,  which  devotes  a 
larger  jiercentage  of  her  funds  to  instructional  costs  than  any  other 
district  in  the  group  (approximately  81  per  cent)  has  the  lowest 
total  expenditure,  namely,  $42,  and  spends  next  to  the  least  amount 
j pel-  child  for  instruction.  Grand,  which  has  the  highest  total  expend 
iture  per  child,  devotes  only  67  per  cent  of  her  current  ^osts  to 
instructional  purposes  and  33  per  ceat  to  other  current  cost.s.  Sum- 
marizing this  situation  it  is  noted  that  the  proportion  of  costs 
devoted  to  instructional  purposes  by  the.se  eight  districts  varies  all 
the  way  froni  approximately  64  per  cent  (Park  City)  to  approxi- 
mately 81  per  cent  (Garfield). 

• * 

ARB  KXPENDITURES  AND  FUNDS  ADEQUATE? 

^ There  are  many  evidences  that  the  school  funds  provided  al  the 
present  time  are  inadequate.  Returns  received  from  30  school  dis- 
tricts (three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  in  the  State)  e.«timated 
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that  the  cost  of  new  sites  and  buildings  needed  would  amount  to 
$4,180541.  These  estimates  were  furnished  by  the  district  superin- 
tendents. ExperienJ^n  other  States,  wherein  such  estimates  have 
been  submitted  by  school  officials  and  then  checked  by  a building 
survey  conducted  by  e.xperts  brought  from  the  outside,  would  seem 
to  show  that  such  an  estimate  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  90  p>er 
cent  correct ; but  at  the  very  time  when  30  school  districts  consider 
themselves  to  be  in  need  of  large  funds  for  building,  the  cry  is  heard 
on  eVery  hand  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  of  bonds  are^already 
sc  heavy  in  most  districts  that  any  increase  is  viewed  with  alarm. 
In  some  districts  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  unusual 
methods  in  order  to  secure  atfequlile  school  revenues.  In  certain 
<-ases  the  elementary  .scliocd  year  has  been  reduced  to  approximately 
seven  months.  In  one  district  at  least  the  high  school  has  been  main- 
tained dtiring  the  last  months  of'the  year  largely  from  contributions 
of  patrons.  This,  in  reality,  means  tuition  in  addition  to  taxes. 
With  these  circumstances  in  mind  let  us  now  ask.  Is  Utah  employing 
tlu‘  bc'.t  j>ossil)]e  methods  of  financing  her  schools? 

UTAH’S  SYSTEM  OK  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Utah's  .system  of  school  •finance  is  charucterizetl  by  many  out- 
•■tanding  features  of  gieat  merit.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
indicated.  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  taxing  unit  the  more 
completely  will  school  revenues  and  .school  burdens  be  equalized. 
The  organization  of  the  school  sy.steiii  into  40  districts  instead  of 
into  several  hundred  or  thousand,  ns  is  commonly  found  in  other 
States,  not  only  greatly  simplifies  the  problems  of  organization, 
ndministratioti,  and  support,  but  equalizes  school  revenues  and  school 
Imi’dens. 

.Viudher  merit  of  the  I'tah  .system  is  found  in  her  method  of 
])coviding  State  aid.  Thirty-three  States  in  the  Union  depend  upon 
--jj^State  tax  to  provide  school  revenues.  In  the  great  majority  of 
Sj!rm-os  the  tax  employed  is  a general  pro|>erty  tax  of  a fixed  rate. 
Whore  this  policy  is  followed  it  is  neces.sary  to  prorate  the  proceeds 
Ilf  the  State  tax  each  year,  with  the  result  that  the  di.stricts  never 
know  Jmw  much  aid  per  child  they  will  receive  from  the  State.  As 
pointed  out  in  an  introductory  paragraph,  this  was  the  method 
followed  in  I’tah  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment; 
in  ihe  year  1920  which  provided  that  thereafter  the  State  shall  levy 
a tax  not  of  ^ed  rate  but  of  a rate  which  shall  be  sufficient,  together 
with  the  income  of  the  State  permanent  school  fund,  to  provide 
annually  $2.5  for  each  child  included  in  the  school  census.  Other 
features  of,^e  I^tah  system  of  school  finance  deserving  of  s|>ecial 
cornniendatimi  are  the  policy  of  requiring  the  levying  of  on  annual 
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tax  to  create  sinking  funds  for  the  redemption  of  school  bonds,  and 
her  requirement  of  the  submission  for  public  consideration  of  the 
aimual  school  budget. 

Despite  these  and  other  meritorious  features  of  the  Utali  system, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  existing  methods  and  policies  of 
school  support  may  be  Improved.  Utah  has  undoubtedly  much  in 
the  way  of  valuable  example  and  sound  practice  to  offer  many  other 
States.  But  that  she  can  well  learn  from  the  experience  of  other 
States  will  be  evident  from  the  account  of  her  policies  anct  the 
results  of  the.se  policies  given  in  subsequent  paragraphs, 


INEQUALITIES  RESULTING  FROM  UTAH’S  PRESENT  METHODS  OF 
^ • FINANCING  SCHOOLS 


The  final  test  of  Utah's  system  of  schtK)l  support  must  be  found 
in  its  results.  The  acid  test  of  democracy  is  eq^pality.  The  founda- 
tion and  the  safeguard  of  democracy  is  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. Even  approximate  equality  in  education  can  never  be 
attained  in  Utah  or  in  any  other  State  until  scliool  revenues  and 
school  buirdens  are  equalized.  The  extent  to  which  school  revenues 
are  equalized  in  any  Stat^  where  schools  are  supported  even  in  part 
by  districts  or  other  local  units  will  depend  upon  at  least  three 
things:  (1)  How  widely  the  local  uiite  vary  among  therasehes  in 
ability  to  provide  school  revenues,  i.  e.,  in  taxable  wealth;  (2)  the 
comparative  ^effort  they  make  to  provide  revenue;  (3)  the  extent  to 
which  the  State  through  funds  of  its  own  evens  out  the  inequalities 
existing  among  districts.  Let  os  pause  at  this  point  to  inquire 
briefly  to  what  extent  Utah’s  present  system  of  school  support  equal- 
izes school  revenues,  school  burdens,  and  educational  opportunities. 

In  order  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  Utah’s  system  of  school 
finance  equalizes  educational  opportunity,  an  intensive  study  was 
made  of  conditions  in  eight  school  districts.  The  districts  studied 
were  selected  on  a basis  which  precluded  any  possibility  of  the 
choice  being  influenced  by  personal  bias  or  by  any  desire  either  to 
minimize  or  to  exaggerate  conditions.  They  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  provide  school  revenues  as  measured  by  the 
valuation  of  their  taxable  wealth  per  school  child  &-18  years  of  age. 
On  this  basis  there  were  clrosen,  out  of  Utah’s  40  scliool  districts, 
the  3 richest,  the  3 poorest,  and  the  2 of  middle  rank.  A future  sec- 
tion of  the  present  report  will  treat  at  length  the  divergence  between 
assessed  and  true  valuation.  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  that,  because 
assessed  valuations  ^ary  widely  from  true  valuations  and  because 
the  percentage  of  true  valuation  which  is  represented  by  the  assessed 
valuation  also  varies  widely  from  district  to  district,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  select  for  intensive  study  two  different  groups  of  districts. 
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The  first  group  consists  of  eight  districts  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  assessed  valuation  j>er  school  child.  The  second  group  con-* 
sists  of  districts  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  true  valuation.  These 
(wo  groups  of  districts,  together  with  their  valuations  per  child  and 
their  State  ranks,  are  shown  in  Table  11. 

Tahi-b  11. — Ttco  t/roups  of  Utah  disiricta  selected'  for  special  study  of  educa- 
tional and  financial  condltiOTis 
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The  answer  to  the  question  how  far  Utah’s  present  system  of  school 
•>upport  equalizes  educational  opportunity  is  given  briefly  in  Table 
1 2' and  in  Figures  30  and  31. 

Tauuk  12, — EiL^tinij  incqualiiics  In  cduaitional  opporlunitu  jyroxddcd  by  eiyht 

Utah  school  districts,  1924-25 


1 Itis-trlct*^  arranged  In  order  of  hkhohpwI  Valuation  per  achoel  census  child,  6-18  ye«u-a 

of  age]  , 


District 


Jordan 

Park  (’ity.. 

Grand 

Wasatch 

Iron  

Wayne 

Garfield 

Washington 


1 

AssT4«ed 

valuation 

Annual 

current 

1 

1 

Value  of 

; 1 

‘ Number  of 
children 
out  of  each 

i 

School 

1 Annual  salary  of 
women  teachers  In 
1 elementary  schools 

per  child,  1 expendi- 

school 

lUOof 

— 

— 

6-18  ! 
years  of  \ 

tUTB  * 

j)er 

property 

per 

1 school  ags 
who  are  i 

year, 

days 

1 

^ Per  cent 
! reoeinng 
, not  more 
1 thanl/O 

age 

1 

child  > 

; child* 

1 not  In 
school  * 

r 

1 

.Average  ’ 

1 

19,404 

$202 

' 10  1 

175 

$1. 158 

1 

0 

9,012  ' 

72 

103 

21 

173 

985 

1 0 

8.495 

97 

131 

12 

171  1 

1 900 

0 

4.  534  ‘ 

57 

160 

to , 

ICO 

864  1 

1 10 

4.478  ' 

65 

209  1 

10  1 

158 

840 

30 

1.625  . 

48 

152 

23  1 

133 

517  I 

1,  459 

42 

iW 

18  ' 

145 

551  1 

! 75 

1,409 

45 

103 

4 

^ 154 

716  1 

00 

* Includw  all  costs  except  debt  service  and  capital  outlay. 

» I.  e,,  per  child  In  average  dally  attendance. 

‘ The  numt)er  here  given  la  the  nunil>cr  of  children  out  of  each  lOn  children  Isrlnded  In  the  school  census, 
6-18  years  of  age,  who  ore  not  in  average  dally  attendance.  ^ 

^ Not  rejiorted.  ' 


Table  12  shows  in  a striking  manner  how  completely  Utah’s 
present  system  of  school  finance  fails  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity. If  a child  between  6 and  18  years  of  age  lives  in  the 
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■zpcadl* 

turc 

Ilia 

nos 

1100 

I M 

• 74 

I 67 
I 62 

I 4« 


lio  law  too  Iw  160  lap  ro  lao  l9o  lioo  ti}o  l»o 


Fio.  30. — Annual  nirn'iit  t'xppniUturo  prr  I'lilld  in  <l:iil.v  iiitiinliiifi'  in  s mIiouI 

(llHtricts.  l!t"4-25 


1600 


|eoo 


91000  liaoo 


liua 


Fio.  81. — Annual  aalarie#  paid  to  women  teachera  In  8 rural  diatricta,  1024  *25 
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, r 

A\ii>Htcli  (»r  (lit*  I roiy district.  thi\<hnnces  are  only  10  out  of  every 
10"  that  he  will  not.  he  in  school  'Ui  any  parti^ilar  school'  day 
(Mc  cohmm  r»),  hut  if  he  lives  in  Park  City  the  chances  are  ‘J1 
dill  ot  evtM  v 1()0  that  he  will  not  be  in  school  on  anv  particular 
-•  liool  day. 

rtie  children  livin^r  in  .hodaii.  Park  City,  or  (JramI  district  have 
ill"  opjioritmily  <d  atleiidini:  school  iu(»re  than  eiirht  and  a half 
ijMiinlis.  and  in  the  eaM-  of  .Ionian  district  nine  inontlHM>!idn;r  one 
Week.  I)iit  children  li\in^  in  (larlield  find  the  schools  ope^i  ro  them 
iiidy  -e\en  months  onc  week  and  one  day.  and  tin*  ehildren  in  Wuvne 
niily  ^i.\  months  lv\(*  \\«‘eks^aiul  thr«*(>  davs.  ^ 

Ih'ohnhly  the  faetor  which  determines  to  a lar«j:cr  extent  than 
any  other  one  (he  kind  of  an  opportunity  a child  will  (in«l  awaitinjr 
him  in  school  is  (he  teacher.  Ailniittin^  certain  nnirke*l  exceptions, 
ii  iieverthele.ss^icmains  true  that  the  (juality  of  the  teacher  will 
depend  upon  the  salary  paid,  for  in  education  as  in  other  fields, 
personality.  siiec(*ssfnl  experience,  and  skill  brinj'  their  own  financial 
returns,  h rom  1 able  l‘J  we  .see  that  .Iordan  district  provide.s,  for 
'•hildnui  attending  elnnentary  schools,  teachers  who  on  the  average 
are  capable  of  c^unaniling  » year,  whereas  (hand  provides 

itachers  capable  of  commanding  $!KM)  a yeai'.  (Jarfield  isfitil  a year, 
and  ayne  $.il«  per  yiair.  llic  fir.st  three  districts -included  in 

I able  12  employ  no  teachers  who  can  not  command  a salary  of 
more  than  $7<K)  per  year,  whereas  in  di.strict  :I0  per  cent  of 

the  teacheis  are  receiving  annual  .sah/ries  of  $700  or  less,  in  Wa.sli- 
ington  CO  per  cent,  and  in  (Jarfield  7C  per  cent. 

I 01  haps  one  of  the  liest  indices  of  u child  s chance  to  sia’ure  an 
edmation  is  the  amount  of  money  .spent  on  his  schooling.  A com 
paiison  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  annually  in  various  districts 
tor  eucl^ chilli  attending  school,  together  with  the  amount  invested  in 
-i  lmol  property,  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  question  of  a child’s 
‘•dmaiional  opportunity  in  Utah  and  upon  the  qne.stion  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  edncHtional  opportunities  provided  hy  different  districts 
luc  equal  or  iinetpial. 

l or  every  ihild  iiMiverage  daily  attendaiiee  in  Grand  dfstriet  the 
distrii  i spent  $1>7.  whereas  Wasatch  spent  only  $67  for  each  child 
in  average  daily  attcjidance  and  (Jarfield  $42.  it  must  be  borne  con- 
stantly in  tnind  (hat  the.se  differences  in  expenditure  repre.sent  differ- 
ences iti  the  educational  provisions  open  to  the  children  residing  in 
tlicM'  various  di.stricts.  This  statement  finds  further  .support  in  the 
facts  presented  in  the  fourth  column  of  Table  12.  which  shows  that 
the  value  of  the  school  property  per  child  varies  all  the  way  from 
over  $200  iii  the  Iron  and  Jordan  districts  to  $r>.3  in  Garfield. 

The  ineqtialities  in  the  educational  opj>j^t unities  provided  hy  eight 
X hnol  districts  have  now  been  ciigeussed.  It  may  be.  well  to  conclude 
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this  portion  of  the  account  by  turning  to  conditions  in  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

Table  13  shows  the  average  expenditure  for  costs  of  instruction 
and  operation  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  each  of 
Utah’s  40  school  districts  in  the  year  1925. 

Table  14  presents  a scale  of  the  salaries  paid  1,426  Utah  teachers 
teaching  in  rural  elementary  schools  in  the  year  1925  and  indii  atO' 
the  number  of  teachers  receiving  each  salary  listed. 

^able  15  presents  a summary  of  the  facts  given  in  Table  14  Th' 
showing  the  range  of  salaries  received  by  the  lowest  and  by  the 
highest  paid  25  per  cent  and  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers. 

Table  16  shows  for  29  districts  the  estimated  total  number  of  chil- 
dren of  high-scht)ol  age.  the  number  and  per  cent  of  this  total  not  in 
school,  the  number  and  per  cent  legally  e.xcu^ed.  and  the  miinber  and 
per  cent  not  legally  excused. 

In  Table  17  tKese  29  districts  are  arranged  in  groups  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  not  in  school  and  not  legally  excused. 

Space  does  not  permit  any  discussion  of  Tables  13  to  17  inclusive, 
but  the  significance  of  the  data  they  contain  will  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  the  reader  from  the  discussion  already  given  in  connection  with 
Tattle  12. 


Table  13. — District  averape  expevditure  for  instruvlkm  and  all  nthrr  rurrrnt 
school  costs  per  pupil  in  averape  ilailu  attendance,  ]92i 


II 


» 

1 

Diatricta 

Expend]-  i 
— • lure  per 

j; ^ 

Districts 

Eipendi* 
lure  par 

Rank  | 

Nam» 

pupil  1 

1 

Rank  | 

Name 

pupil 

1 1 

Grand. 

1 

....  »10S.41 

1'  * * 1 

j 21 

M urrav 

$64  15 

2 1 

Routh  Summit 

102-73 

. 22 

Tint  ah 

3 i 

North  Summit 

lOl.M  1 

l|  23 

Nebo _* 

62  89 

4 1 

! TIntIc 

W1.47  1 

r 24 

1 Braver 

60  67 

Tooele 

K7.07 

It  25  , 

1 North  Sanpete 

59. 57 

Morgan 

84..*)0  1 

|l  26 

Kane 

% 59  14 

7 i 

Sail  Lake  City 

....  70.00  I 

, Davt’i 

58.'81 

1 Daggett 

74.53 

28  ' 

* Cache 

• 58  30 

0 i 

1 Weber 

74.37  i 

li  20  1 

1 San  Juan..., 

10  1 

1 Park  City 

73,77^ 

' 30  ' 

Logan 

56,64 

1 

60.19' 

1 31  1 

1 Sevier 

,V163 

12  ' 

' Rich 

68.69  1 

32  1 

Box  Elder 

W.  96 

13  1 

1 Granite 

67.  W 

33 

! Alpine 

55. 56 

1^  i 

I Waaatch 

67.58' 

34 

Duchesne 

51.39 

15 

Piute 

67.42 

35 

Emery 

5a  42 

ifl ! 

! Millard: 

67.25! 

36 

Routh  Sanpete 

5a  35 

17  , 

, Ogden 

66.66 

1 37 

Provo 

40.28 

18  1 

1 Iron 

66.16 

1 :i8 

Wayne 

46.82 

i Carbon 

.....  65.70 

i 30 

Oarfleld 

46.78 

20 

1 

’ Juab 

1 

...J  64.69 

40 

Wa«^hington 

45.51 

Approximate  median  eipeadlture... 

$64.42 

ATenge  eipeDditure 
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Table  14— Utah  teachers'  salaries  irt  elementary  schools  in  county  districts  of 

the  fii-Mt  cltss,  IfH')  * 


I Number  of  teachers 
receiving— 


Sfalbry 


Total. 
uumE  ^ 


Women 


Men 


$3V'  

1 ' . 

1 

$40* 

..  ^ . 

io 



. - . . » 1 . ■ 

7 

$v.o 

> 

1 

34 

$ii0(i 

. . 

2 

62 

$6^.0  .. . ... 

.... 

•> 

87 

$700  

i;k» 

137 

$7:o.  . . . 

70 

< i 

$800 

us 

s 

146 

$vo 

..  . 115 

\2 

. 127 

$900. . . . 

i:i:t 

13 

146 

$y:iii  

o * ‘ 

11 

88 

$1,000.  

. . ^*0 

27 

117 

li.avi 

.'4 

17 

71 

$1,100 

40 

20 

y.i'o 

23 

13 

36 

$1.20t» 

20 

20 

49 

Salary 


I $1,2,V) 

$1,300 

, Sl,3:»0 

' $1,400. 

$i,4ro.' 

$l,.w  

$l„w 

Sl.fVV) 

$1,650 

$1,700 

$1,7.V) 

Sl.KOO 

$1,K50 

Sl.SiOO 

. 

$2,(X)0  or  over. 


Number  of  teachers  | 
receiving—  | 


Total 


Women 


26 

23 

20 

18 

5 

6 
10 


. number 


Men 


15  I 
8 

5 

4 


41 

31 

27 

23 

9 

10 

6 

12 

1 

2 


Total . 


1,217 


209 


1,426 


• ('umpilKi  from  Tables  1 and  2,  pp.  14  and  17,  in  Matthew  F.  Noall,  '*Sk)me  of  the  factors  which  influ- 
ence to.aoners’  salaries  in  the  Stale  of  rtah.”  master  of  arts  thesis,  University  of  Utah,  1925  (unpublished 
manuscript  . 

Tahie  ir>—Siniitnari/  of  Table  1-i — h,r1  I.  Distribution  of  salaries,  1925 


Mon 


Scale 


Not  over  $900.  . . 

$900  to  Sl.200 

to  12.000  U 


Numt>er  ' Per  cent 


Women 

Scale  Number ' Per  cent 


\ 


52 

105 

52 


25  Not  over  $700. . 
50  $700  to  $1,000... 

25  $1,000  to  $1,600. 


304 

609 

304 


26 

50 

25 


: 2 salaries  ex c'ced  $2,000  per  year. 

Tahi.k  15 — Summary  of  Table  H—Part  II,  Distribution  analysis  of  loicest  f5 
\ per  cent  of  salaries,  1925 


Men 


Scale 


Number 


Women 

Scale 


I Number 


1550 ...I 

$600.. : 

$65l» . 

$:nn ' 

$750 ^ 

$800 I 

$850.  • 

$900...,  t..! 

, I 


1 $350 I 

2 $400 

2 $4.50 10 

7 $5a) 7 

; $.550 33 

H $6<10 60 

12  86 

13  $700 130 


- . 
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Table  IQ.—Viali,  children  of  high^nchool  age.  / i-JS  i/carx,  not  in  school,  in 


districts, 


I )j''lr;cl 


Alpine. 

Box  Kldor 

..  .. 

DrtVis..  . .. 
Ourhosne.. 
(Jarm'lii 
Oraud. 

Omnito 

Jonlan. 

Junh. 

Millard 
MoriZHD  . 

\>1k) 

\orth  San^vtc 
N'orlh  Siimriiit 
Park  ('ity 
San  Juan 

Sevier 

Souifi  Snn puli' 
South.  Sum  mil 
1'inlir.. 

'ErKielu. 

Wjisatch 
Washington  . 
Wayne.  .. 
Wpl>er. 

Provo  . 

I^ogan 

Mumiv..  .. 


l^ldreii 

of  ltigh  v( 

lUMil  ige 

( 

diiMrep  nol  in  st'hool 

Vrvf  in 

si  hurl 

la'gally 

e\rii.sed 

.'4(*t  leg:ill\ 

*‘\1  li  1 

■.‘‘lu 
1 2 1 1 1 I i 

_ 



( t.'il 

i 

i'er  (cnt 

Per  e4’nl 

Per  fi  Ml 

inhi  r ■ 

N uriitH'i  1 

of  col- 

Nuiuher 

of  e^^l- 

Nundier  ' 

(>f  eol- 

• 

umn  2 

urnri  .4 

Uf!lll  i 

? 

4 

S 

« 

7 > 

1. 

1 

I'iV. 

12  1 

V 

41  4 

1 r. ' 

1 . *1.' 7 

4.i!» 

2.4.  4 

2:4^ 

M s 

221 

4"  2 

\.sj: 

441 

I''  7 

I 

4'  s 

2P‘ 

■ 1 (. 

1 . 277 

;4p. 

21  H 

I IP 

47  '1 

107 

' 2.  V 

V40 

117 

! 4 '1 

41 

4 '»  U 

* II 

■-1V 

.’.2 

I 2 

.0 

.*• 

.14, 

4U 

17U 

(-4 

^ 

.*i7 

V(  1 

7 

ill  <i 

2.  4(X» 

'47* 

:*  1'. 

1 4*- 

u.  U 

2:40 

) . 7.4:- 

• i.’.2 

2<|  .4 

1 4u 

?•» 

21 4 

• 1 1 *) 

42tt 

l.!4 

2*'  (1 

*,.) 

4 .'.  7 

»-2 

' i 4 

I.  174 

:4.4^ 

Jf.  Ct 

P‘4 

*i7  4 

144 

■ 2 1- 

2'd 

i-.' 

2->  (. 

21 

.42  4 

44 

. - ,, 

1. 

•4\4 

.H),  .4 

17i. 

P-.p 

207 

■ 4 '» 

'*2.’i 

i2  1 

l»i/. 

h*2.  0 

1 1 1 

4 

2*1'*' 

'N't 

.47  .4 

77 

S4V  . 4 

10 

42.: 

74 

2 2 '' 

M 

♦ n 0 

2:4 

1 0 

■ 411 

o'. 

ui  ») 

v» 

":t  7 

, t 

I.  211 

P.d 

p..  n 

4.4 

lir* 

1 

srw'4 

1 1" 

, ■>  “ 

' J 

44  1 

uc, 

■ * -1 

1 7fi 

'41 

> ■ 

1.'. 

70.  n 

1 

■ 11 

'^l.i 

•41 

T.tK 

ZU 
I.  A)‘J 
1 . ‘2<J7 
I.  (Ni7 


.M 

7'i 

:c* 

241 

144 

►>o 


» 2 
•<J.  I 
M I. 
Jt  H 
i;i.  7 
24  f‘i 

\S  I. 

il  4 

44  *. 


17 

Vl 

e» 

1 jr. 
) 4 

: v4 


1.47 


M.  0 
27»  4 
IP  I 
r.v  u 
4.4  V 
.'ij  I 
41,  1 

'4,  U 

K1  7 


4 

174 

4(1 

I*' 
' 42 
!♦;#; 
1,2 


■ 'I  '» 

:i  ‘ 

o (• 

■ \ I 

2 

4 7. 
',*»  '( 
14.  1 

;! 


‘ Estimated  on  the  a.N.Mjni4)tion  thiit  chil.ln'n  1 1 l.s  constitute  (.ne-thinl  >cIi(m)|  ciuisa'^;  itus  i.s  m h,innnn\ 
itn  the  prUct  ice  fo|}iiv\  t'l  t ii\  V^re.s.  >»•»*  la'iinird  I’  \\ic'.  4 i Indfi  \n  niff  r ^(n  Srhnnl  Sy.df  , *>  17 

1 ABhK  li.  I tilh  rhildrfn  of  hiffhxriuml  mh,  l)-1S  unn's,  to  J.'/  d i-sf  rirt  %ntf 
hi  Hvhool  tnid  fur  rmt  of  xtnnv  not  hf/nllff  r.rruxrd,  nn)  .>.7 


( IriMJpand  nuiiiher 
i^f  district.^ 


(^mup  T 
(I  disPirt.) 

Oroun  II 
(.'I  nistrii’ts  ) 


Oronnlll. 

(7.  di.strtrt^*  ) 


UrnunlV 
(.'  (Ii.strlrls.4 


I 'isfricfs 


Snn  Juan 


I 'r«)l;ll 
• lujililer  of 

I ^^hiMrrn 

I ineronp 
I not  i»; 

1 


I'cr  rent  m u lecollx  « M used 


14  :T!'2e  for  uroup  pi  r e'-ni 


\v  r 's.- 
pi  r ( v:i? 
hir  dis 
irii  t<  in 
up 


1 


(Irand  i 

Tintie  ] 

^North  Suimnit  | 

Smith  Siininiit 
Park  4‘ity  . > 
Wjishineinn  ' 

North  Sanpete 

Murray 

(Jarflcld.  . 
Millard  . 

I .*var.  - 
W elver. . 

Bov  Elder 


U7i  I.rs*.  tli.in  in 
l.M  10  'J»‘ 

S2<.  ;40  4n 


(.  \ 


I.  2'in 


(.'^1  in 

i Mere  1 lun  10  hut  h s«  thiin  'il 


} 
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Tabi  e 17. — f tuh  (hildren  of  hiffh-schooi  age,  li-lS  ycQrs.  in  29  dintrict^  not 
in  school  and  jht  crnt  f*f  santr  not  N gaily  rxcHned,  VJ2\-2o — Continued 


Per  cvn\  not  lepally  excused 


• ! Total 

* iiumlM’T  of 

firoujr attd  uuiiilHC  n.drw  t r liildn-n 

nf  di-iricf^  Di-tnu^  , „,proup 

not  in 
jirbool 


R;mgc  for  promi  per  cent 


Average 
per  cenl 
for  dis- 
iricLs  in 
group 


I If!  I.|>  \ 

: .it-fr.M* 


• ir..|Jp  N I 
7 .'ill .rt‘ 


' \ 1 1 
1 fli.'.trirr  / 


WiMtrti 

• ( 

ifJiHh 

'^‘>utli  San;  < to 
>i  \ irr 

' tie. . . 

Mj'ine 
Jor-liti 
t :u  hi* 

Dnyis.  . 
tlranite 
! >ur  hf'sne 
'' t'oriz  \n 

lTn\M 

'f  iMH’le 


1,  If 


ft;i>.7i 

\ V (-re  T)i  «n  '.o  t»ut  IfS'i  th  \v.  'rft 


'■)■  l.^'OT  M'lrr  th  in  tvn  hut  le-^  ih  MI  7»’ 


;'.n  More  llviti  70  hut  lt>'  Ih  it!  ''» 


1 
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THK  CAUSES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INEQUALITIES 


Innjiialit ic>  in  aLility.  iiirqiiiilitics  in  sdioiil  hiirdons.  inequalities 
III  HImii.  and  iiin|ualities  in  the  aid  received  from  the  State — thes<‘ 
may  lie  >aiil  to  Ih>  the  most  important  entis(‘s  of  the  edueational 
iiieqtiulit  i(  > deM  i ihed  in  llie  preeedinj^  parajrraplis.  A moment’s 
i-on.'-ideration  will  show  that  viewed  from  the  financial  standpoint 
the  weioht  of  the  school  burden  of  a oomraunity  depends  upon  at 
least  five  factoi>;  (1)  The  number  of  children  it  must  eihicate;  (*2) 
the  amount  of  its  taxable  wealth:  {■\)  the  amount  of  its  outstanding 
indebtedness:  (-1)  tla>  anioiurt  of  money  it  spends:  and  (.*>)  the  aid  it 
receives  from  the  State.  It  is-^nerally  assumed  that  wealth  per 
child  in  averaj;e  daily  attendance  is  a better  index  of  a community's 
ability  to  jirovide  revenues  for  its  schools  than  wealth  per  school 
census  child.  Ihit  we  have  already  seen  that  in  Utah  a considerable 
numliei'  of  children  of  school  afie.  (>-lS  years,  are  not  in  attendance, 
ami  that  the  i)ercentnjre  of  nonattendance  varies  fireatlj'  from  dis- 
triit  to  distiict  (see  above  Tables  :L  1*2,  16;  17).  Moreover,  Utah 
distributes  her  State  aid  on  the  school  census  basis,  and  her  citizens 
are  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  school  census  rather  than  in 
terms  of  avera^^e  daily  attendance.  Ft)r  these  reasons  it  ha.s  bwn 
deemed  best  to  employ  wealth  per  school  census  child  as  a measure 
of  financial  ability,  and  bonded  indebtedne.ss  per  school  cen.sus  child 
as  a measure  of  oblijjation.  In  matters  of  cost,  howe.ver,  wc  shall 
employ  exi)enditure  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance  as  our 
measure. 
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Just  as  inequalities  in  wealth  j>er  school  census  child  represent 
inequalities  in  ability  to  provide  school  revenues,  so  inequalities  in 
rate  of  taxes  levied  rei)resent  inequalities  in  effort;  and  inequalities 
in  State  aid  are  obviously  inequalities  in  assistance  received. 

* INEQUALITIES  IN  FINANCIAL  ABILITi' 

Five  districts  in  the  -Stat(' — namely,  Jordan,  Park  City,  Tooele, 
Grande  and  North  Summit — have  over  >?8.00()  (»f  assessed  valuation 
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for  every  child  within  their  boundaries.  Fourteen  districts  and  three 
cities — Murray,  Garden,  and  IjOjran — have  less  than  $4,000.  In  other 
words,  these  la.st  17  school  corporationj^nix*  half,  or  less  than  half,  as 
able  to  provide  funds  for  schools  ns  th6  five  rich  districts  named 
above.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  entire  school  cen.sus  of  the 
State  (32.7  per  cent)  is  to  be  found  within  these  17  districts,  whereas 
only  7 per  cent  of  the  school-census  children  reside  within  the  five 
richest  districts;  *55,800  children,  constituting  four-tenths  (40.5  per 
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cent)  of  the  entire  school  census^^live  in  a group  of  eight  districts 
where  the  average  assessed  valuation  per  child  is  only  slightly  over 
$5,000  ($5,398).  Four  districts — Uintah,  Wayne.  Garfield,  and 
Washington — derive  their  school  revenues  from  valuations  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $2,000  per  census  child. 

In  Table  20  Utah’s  40  .school  districts  are  ranked,  first,  in  the  order 
I of  their  assessed  A'aluation,  then  in  the  order  of  their  estimated  true 
j valuation  per  school-census  child,  and  the  valuation  per  child  of  each 
district  is  shown.  Figure  32  and  Table  18  show  in  a striking  man- 
ner the  great  inequalities  in  the  ability  of  Utah’s  school  districts  to 
.<iipport  schools.  The  40  districts  are  presented  in  nine  groups.  For 
every  group  is  shown  (1)  the  number  of  dLstricts  included  in  the 
group;  (2)  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  living  within 
the  districts  constituting  the  group;  (3)  the  per  cent  that  this  num- 
ber is  of  the  school  census  of  the  entire  State;  (4)  the  average 
a^se.ssed  valuation  per  school-census  child  of  the  distijct.s constituting 
the  group.  This  average  valuation  per  child  is  repre.sented  by  nine 
horizontal  bars.  The  figure  should  be  read  as  follows:  Group  I 
includes  two  distiicts;  the  school  census  of  this  group  amounts  to 
0.000  children,  which  is  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  .school  census  of  the 
Slate.  The  average  as.sessed  valuation  per  school  census  child  of  ' 
Ihese  two  districts  amounts  to  $9,208. 


Taiile  is. — rtoh's  iO,  tirhool  di*trictn  grouped,  nhou  ing  hicgiinlitun  in  valuation 
of  the  tgj-tihlr  property  irhirh  they  must  depend  for  their  Hchoot  rot’C- 
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'^riint  tlu’iv  lU’i*  wi«K*  \ iiriiit ions  from  district  to  district  in  tlic  j)cr- 
centujrc  of  tin*  triu*  valimtion  which  assessed,  in  otli«*r  \\<ir<ls.  luadc 
available  f«»r  taxin*:  pnr])oses.  will  be  set  finth  in  the  |)ara;rra|)hs 
which  follow.  This  fact  must  be  carefully  considered  in  any  attempt 
to  compare  ITah  school  districts  with  rt*spect  to  ability  to  pio\idc 
.scluad  reventie.s.  Foi'tiinatidy  for  tbc  present  study,  the  State  Ixiard 
of  eipiali/.ation.  through  its  secretary,  has  oalhered  facts  which  make 
it  po.ssible  to  determine  within  reas<mable  limits  <»f  accuracy  the  true 
valuations  of  Utah  school  distric^. 

'J'he  laws  of  Utah,  in  common  with  those  of  many  other  States. 
re(|uire  that  all  property  shall  be  asM'ssed  at  it'  lull  or  true  value. 
'I’he  State  board  of  e<piali/ation  interprets  the  term  trm*  valuation 
as  meaning  the  piice  which  a piece  of  pro|»erty  would  biiiio  when 
s(dd  under  normal  condition  of  sah*.  In  onh*r  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  |)foperty  is  as.M'sse<l  at  its  true  value,  the  s«‘i  ietary  (»f  the  State 
board  of  etpiaiizat ion  durinjr  the  years  and  I'.t'J*'  secured 

frinn  the  various  ctainties  in  the  State  a statement  of  the  actual  prices 
at  which  various  pieces  of  propeity  were  sidd  and  thereupon  made 
a list  t»f  the.st*  sales  and  the  [)fices  secured.  1 his  list  was  sent  to  the 
assessors  of  each  county  in  which  the  pioperly  was  locatnl.  ami  the 
}is.s(>ssor  entiM'ed  the  asM*ssed  valuation  against  each  sale.  In  this 
manner  the  actiiail  selling  price  and  the  assesstul  valuatioti  were 
.secured  on  no  less  than  l.S>74  transactions.  In  thes*  .transactions 
everv  county  in  the  State  but  one  was  rejiresented.  1 he  total 
as.se.s.st‘d  valuation  of  the  projHUiy  involvial  in  these  transactions  was 
t*;*2.-27G.r»±2.  and  the  actual  total  .sellin^r  price  was  $4.171.!M2.  Uioni 
these  facts  it  was  discovered  that.  takin<r  the  State  as  a whole,  prop- 
ertv  was  lH‘in^  as.s<‘.ssed  at  approximately  ‘lo  per  cent  of  its  true  value. 
On  the  basis  of  the  vlata  secured  by  the  State  e(|unli/,ation  boanl.  it 
was  also  jM)s.sible  to  determine  for  each  of  the  counties  included  in 
the  transactions  reported  an  estimate  of  tlu*  average  per  cent  of  true 
value  at  which  |)roperty  within  the  county  is  assessed.  Similar  inves- 
ti^rations  were  mavle  by*  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  ( o.  an<l  the 
Ix)s  Angeles  & Salt  Lake  Railroml  (’o.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  Kail- 
road  CV  discovered  that,  on  an  average,  property  involved  in  l.tkiS 
sales  in  counties  through  which  its  railioad  lines  pass  is  assessed  at 
r>H.4  per  cent  of  its  true  value,  and  the  l/>s  Angeles  A Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road Co.  found  that  projH'rty  represented  by  1.247  sales  was  assessed 
. at  .sh.’ld  per  n*nt  of  its  true  value. 

In  order  to  discover  how  widely  the  asses.'evl  valuation  diverges 
from  true  value  throughout  the  State  the  present  re|)oit  has  com- 

' UecoKiiliInK  thul  proporCy  w«*  ;i»w*seil  fnr  b«*lo\v  in*  tnn-  vnhu>.  I<|f  ti  Iti  UU.X  piowsl 
nn  Hft  thut  nil  pr«pi*rty  ulmll  tx*  iit  Uh  fnU  vnltie.  , i 
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|tiil»nl  tln‘  lni(‘  vnliiiition  of  ciicli  scIkmjI  ilistrict  on  tin*  basis  of  tlu* 

|K^r  coni  wbicli  the  iism*ss«m1  vahmtion  is  of  tnic  valiio  as  ostimatfd 
l»y  ilic  Stale  c(|nalizat ion  laaird. 

lal)Io  Is  presents  12  ilisiricts  in  uhicli  were  found  tlie^  jrreatesl  ' 
di\erp‘iices  l»(‘(\vpen  assesM*d  valuation  and  true  valuation  and  shows 
tni‘  <‘ach  till'  \aliiation  per  sclutol  census  child. 

In  I aide  1!>  all  the  <listricts  of  th*‘  Slat;*  are  arraiifxed  and  ranked 
liist.  ill  the  order  of  as^es-ed  valnatiofi  per  child,  and  s(‘cond.  in, tlu* 
order  <d‘  true  valnution  per  child. 

In  I abh*  20  1 tabs  40  school  disti’icts  are  arranjieil  in  S <fi'oups 
on  the  basis  of  ass<*ssed  valuation  |)er  sc1kk)1  child.  The  i-an;:e  of 
(he  per  cent  of  line  valiiation  a.ssess('d  by  the  districts  included  in 
each  o'roiip  is  shown  as  well  as  tin*  in(*dian  or  typical  jiei’centa^ie  «)f 
line  valuation  (hat  is  as'-essed  by  the  district.s  included  in  tin*  jrronps. 

1' i;!'iire  .’i.’,  sliow>  ^r.'i pb ically  the  extreme  ine<pialit ies  between 
as-essed  and  true  valuation  found  in  T»  of  the  12  districts  included 
in  Fable  IS.  and  Figure  shows  the  j)roportion  of  each  $10t)  of 
tine  valuation  that  is  taxed  and  the  proportion  of  each  $100  of  true 
valuation  that  is  not  taxed  in  thp  district  most  repr<*.sentative  of  the 
yodiips  included  in  Table  20.  In  ca.ses  vviiere  it  was  not  pos.sible 
to  tak<*  an  individual  district  rej>re.sentin<r  the  approximate  median 
valuation  of  the  districts  included  in  the  ^n'onps.  the  avera^’e  of  tbe 
valuation  of  tin*  districts  included  in  (be  jj[ronp  was  taken. 
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Table  20. — li\equaUi\cg  of  Utah  school  digtrictn  in  ability  to  finanrr  school}^ 
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Kroni  Tables  lb.  20.  and  21  wo  so«‘  ^llal  tlu*  ass«‘ssed  ‘\ aluation 
roportod  by  school  districts  and  counties  is  an  entirely  iint  rust woitby 
basis  n[>on  which  to  jndjxe  their  respective  abilities  to  provide  school 
revenue.  Accordinj;  to  the  assessments  made  in  1024  Salt  Lake 
ranfted  ninth  in  ability  to  provide  school  revenues;  on  the  basis  of 
true  value  it  ranks  twenty-tirst.  C’arbon  disti  ict  raidted  sixteenth  on 
the  basis  of  assessed  valua^on  per  child,  but  is  eijrhth  on  the  basis 
of  true  value.  PoiKde  ranked  fourth  on  the  basis  of  asse.'^sed.  but  is 
tenth  on  the  basis  of  true  value.  Cache  rankeil  twenty-second  on  the 
basis  of  assessed  valuation,  but  is  eleventh  on  the  basis  of  true  value. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  we  may  say  that  the  pen-entape  of 
true  value  which  is  a.s.se.ssed  by  I'tah  school  ili.stricts  varies  all  the 
way  from  75  per  cent  of  true  value  asses.sed  by  Tooele  to  .‘lb  per  cent 
a.s.ses.sed  by  lyopan.*  Only  2 <listri<’ts  in  the  State  nsse.s.sed  property  at 
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moiv  tlmii  70  per  cent  of  its  true  value;  12  at  between  00  and  70  per 
cent;  II  at  l»et ween  .*».■)  and  .70  per  cent;  iuni  12  at  less  than  .70  per 
cent. 

*J1. — I m qiHiJit ir.'i  (iHsvHHnu  ui 

jVt  ihsfh«K)l  (list  I ills  ;iml  ninkod  on  b>i>is  of  v>*‘fct*nt  of  Imo  valuatitm  which  is  Assessed) 
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Having  determined  as  far  as  available  data  j^ermit  th^tnie  value 
per  school  child  of  ea<*h  of  T tab's  school  districts,  ye  may  now 
laiefly  romjiare  these  districts  as  to  their  ability  to  jfrovide  schta^i 
revenues, 

Sununarizing  the  data  in  Table  20  we  discover  that  4 districts  in 
(lie  State  have  a true  value  of  between  $2,000  and  5|4,000  per  child; 
11  tlistrids  have  u true  value  of  between  $4,000  and  $6,000  per  child; 
•J  districts  lK*tween  !ji6.lM)0  and  $8,000;  11  districts  between  $8,000  and 
810.000  per  child  ; a districts  between  $10, (XK)  and  $12,000  per  child; 
.7  districts  between  $12,000  and  $14, (XX)  per  ehild;  only  2 districts 
have  a value  of  more  than  $14,000  per  child,  namely.  Park  City  and 
(»rand.  In  view  of  these  wide  variations  in  true  ability  to  provide 
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school  I’eveniies  which  have  just  been  indicated,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  should  find  great  inequalities  in  school  revenues,  in  expendi- 
tures, and  in  educational  opportunities.  Indeed,  such  ine<}uulities 
are  inevitable  and  will  never  be  done  away  with  until  the  State 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  remedying  them  and  provides  the 
"necessary  funds. 

Table  5 indicated  that  in  the  State  average  e.xpenditure  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  all  currerit  costs  amounted  to 
$67.28.  Perhaps  no  better  method  could  be  devised  for  r(*vealing 
quickly  and  forcibly  the  ditferences  in  the  financial  ability  of 
Utah’s  40  school  <listricts  than  to  coinpui'c  the  Cat<'s  it  would  be 
necessary  for  representative  districts  to  levy  in  order  to  proddfe 
this  amount.  For  this  purpose  were  select<‘d  the  districts  holdinir 
tin*  folhjwing  ranks  in  true  value  per  school-census  child:  Kank  I, 
r>,  10,  15,  20,  25,  :U),  5.5,  40. 

A comparis«)n  of  these  districts  shows  that  (irand.  North  .Snnimil. 
and  4’ooele  could  have  j)roduced  $67.28  per  child  in  a\<’iage  daily 
attendance  by  levying  a tax  of  apluoximately  8 mills  each  on  tlu'ir 
present  assc.ssed  valuation,  and  Weber  by  a fax  of  15  mills.  But 
Beaver  and  Wasatch  would  be  obliged  to  levy  approximately  1.5 
mills  to  produce  the  above  amount,  Sevil'r  25  iuill.‘-\  (‘Igden  5,0  mills, 
and  (larfieUl  46  mills.  'I'he  rates  required  would  in  many  c.ases  be 
modified  if  the  tax  were  levied  on  true  instead  of  as.sessed  valuation. 
Thus  the  rates  which  Grand  a'nd  Tocade  must  levy  xm  the  basis  of 
ass(*ssed  valuation  are  approximately  the  same,  being,  respectively. 
7.92  mills  for  Grand  and  7.95jnills  for  'Pooele.  But  if""taxes  wen* 
levied  on  a true  valuation,  Giand  wouhl  be  obliged  to  levy  oidy  4.4 
mills,  whereas  Tooele  would  be  obliged  to  levy  nearly  0 mills  to 
produce  $07.28  per  child.  If  asse.ssed’  valuations  are  <‘mployed. 
Beaver  would  need  to  levy  a tax  of  15.5  mills  in  order,  to  provide 
$67.28  per  child,  and  Wasatch  a’ tax  of  14.8  mills,  but  if  taxes  were 
levied  on  a true  valuation,  Wa.satch  would  be  obliged  to  levy  nearly 
11  mills  (10.85),  and  Beaver  less  than  8 mills  (7.96). 

Table  22  shows  the  rate  which  each  of  the  districts  under  con- 
sideration Xvould  be  obliged  to  levy  in  or  clft  to  provide  $67.28  per 
child  in  average  daily  att<?ndance.  The  same  data  are  presented 
graphically  in  Figure  35. 
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Table  22. — A ccy^nparison  of  ihe  rat<H  irhirh  ntust  he  h'vird 
trU'tH  upon  true  and  upon  asitcsstd  rahniti4tn.s  of  in 
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INKUL’ALlTIKij  IN  INDKHTKDNFSS 

*•  # 

It  is  evident  that  a di.-trietV  aliility  In  provide  inniu-y.'  I’nr 
teacliers'  salurici  and  otiier  ounent  (u>(s  is  dliertly  alfeeletl  iiy  tln' 
amount  of  its  bondevl  indelttedinv"s  and  the  iat('  ii  lev  it  - inr  it- 
sinkiiifj;  fund  and  intere^t  on  its  debt.  t\’e  may  take  as  oiir  ni<  a-nre 
of  a district’s  sclnxd  burden,  as  reju'c.-ented  by  its  seliOol  debt,  eitlier 
the  bonded  del)t  it  carjies  over  airainr-t  each  isl.niiO  of  valuation 
or  the  bonded  debt  it  carries  for  each  chibi  of  school  a<-M‘  vvitlrln  its 
boundariefj.  lioth  of  these  measures  will  be  tised  in  the  ]tarai:raphs 
and  tables  which  follow. 

For  the  purpose  of  brin^in^  the  si-Luation  before  us  in  a clear  and 
tlolinite  manm-r,  let  us  ct)ni[)are  the  school  burdens  of  nine  tlistri-  ts, 
.selected  on  the  basis  of  their  tinancial  ability;  k c.,  their  true  value 
j)er  sch(H>l  census  child.  Let  tis  ask  how  these  districts  compare 
as  to  (1)  tlieir  bondevl  indebtedness  per  school  chihl.  (*2)  the  prttpor- 
tion  of  their  school  taxes  that  must  be  spent  on  debt.  (;>)  the  elfort 
they  make  to  jvrovide  scluxd  reventu'  as  represented  by  their  t;ix 
rates,  and  (4)  the  restilfs  of  this  etFort  as  represenb’d  by  theTr  ex- 
penditure per  school  child  in  average  daily  attendance.  These 
matters  are  presented  chatrly  and  striliinoly  in  Table  ‘Jib  Ati  earlier 
j>araoiif|*)h  noted  tluit  hioh  schools  in  Finery  thronnhout  are'  main- 
tained as  pav  schools  for  half  of  vaich  .school  year.  For  this  reason 
Finery  has  ^een  added  to  the  ei^iht  districts  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  true  value  per  child  and  iitrhnled  irtrfrrlier  tables. 
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Tablf  h in  true  ion,  sefyto!  firbt.s,  and  current  cxprjuUturc 

of  nine  LUih  nrhool  (U'ftrict.s, 
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flavin^  l.n-n  itulhere-l  at  ditTerent  times. 

It  would  be  (liUtcuh  to  imagine  a >itu:iti))n  luoiv  ptu infutcd  by 
im»iu;ilitics  ami  luoio  chaiiicteiizud  by  inju^^i^c•  than  that  rcvt-aloil 
liy  Tablo'^i'.l.  Park  City,  tlu*  .vccuml  ri(lK->t  .b.-tiiti  in  tliu  .State. 
liM'  no  (h'bt  at  all.  levit-s  a ia.\  oi  only  1.1  mills,  the  entire  proceed.s. 
• d whieh  an'  available  for  eiirrent  (wpeu'-e^  ami  w liicli  enable  the 
di'trict  to  speinl  annually  s7 1 [)er  cliild.  Salt.'  Lake.  uhi,ch  has 
a|)proximateIt  only  four-sovenths*  the  trim  \ahi<‘  p<  r ( eu>us  Vhild 
which  Park  City  lia.s.  levies  nearly, t wice  a>  hea\y  a ta^  and  vtU  is 
able  to  spend  only  more'  per  child  than  Park  City.  Xtoreovei*. 
whereas  Park  City  hits  no  bondetl  d»‘bt  at  all.  ."Salt  Lake  carries  a 
ilobt  of  $118  foi’. each  school-census  child  and  is  ol)ligcd  to  uevotc 
l.'i  per  cent  of  her  school, t a. \es  to  debt  service. 

the  valuation  |)er  school  chdd  of  Heaver  Pistrict  is  onlv  sliirlitlv 
more  than  half  that  of  (Jraml.  yet  its  bonded  debt  per  «-hiId  is  seven 
times  that  of  (Jrand  and  its  total  school  ta.\  nearly  twice  as  irreat. 
Otily  4 |)er  cent  of  the  selun^tax  levied  by  Crainl  is  sp»-nt  foi-  debt 
'crvice.  whereas  .80  per  cent  of  Heaver  ,-chool  taxes  ar«-  used  for  this 
piU|)ose.  .Vuthorities  are  agreed  that  throughuut  a period  of  yea r.s 
Mot  more  than  from  '2  to  *)  per  cent  of  annual  revtuiues  .should  la; 
expended  for  )hd)t  service.  We  see  tluit  of  the  nine  dixlricts  in- 
cluded ill  Table  ‘28.  only  two  in  expemlml  less  than  i:'.  per 

cent,  namely.  Park  and  (irand.  Of  the  i«‘mainin"’  seven  districts, 
two  devoted  18.  per  cent  and  1.'")  |»er  cent,  re  pectividy.  of  their 
school  ta.xes  to  dehc  ser\  ic«'.  three  il(*\oted  b^twua'n  20  and  8t()  pt  r 
cent,  and  two  devoted  80  and  81  per  cent,  re.spoctivoly,  to  this  purpose, 
llie  interested  nuider  will  do  well  to  <-om|)are  either  Kmerv  or 
^Va.shinixton  with  Xebo  and  Ihok  C’ity.  . 

Table  ‘24  shows  the  .stjhool  bomled  indeblednesv  per  .si  hool-ci'rtsti.s 
child  for  each  distfict  in  I’tah  in  10‘2.*»,  and.the  assessetl  valuation 
per  school -census  child  computed' on  the  bfiisis  of.lt)24  a.ssessments. 
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Table  24. — Dif<trivtii'  bonded  debt per  school  crnMus  child  n/m pared  Kith 
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ruble  21  we  .see  that  in  1025 

the  bonded 

<lebt  per 

sebool 

census  child  (*f  I'tnh  school  ilistricts  varied  frorli  iiothinj'  in  Park- 
City  to  $1S:1  in  Da^zirett.  In  live  districts  the  debt  ]>er  ehihl  was 
less  than  $*2r».  In  15  districts  it^ranf;ed  from  $“2.5  to  $.50.  In  one  <lis- 
trict  (Duchesne)  the  dehl  falls  within  the  limits  $.50  to  .$T;5r  in 
seven  district',  between  $7.5  and  $100:  in  live  districts  between  $100 
and  $125:  in  (our  districts  between  $12.5  and  $1.50;  in  two  districts 
between  $1.50  ami  $17.5.  In  only  one  district  does  it  exceed  $175, 
naiiiely,  in  l)ap;"ett,  where  it  amounted  to  $bs:i  per  child.  In  half 
the  districts  of  the  State  tla*  bonded  school  debt  amounted  to  less 
'^than  $50  per  school  censius  child : in  one-fotirth  it  ran^^ed  between  $.5S 
ami  $112;  and  in  one- fourth  between  $112  nnd  $isa.  Comi)urin|r 
the  ranks  in  bonded  debt  per  school  census  chilli  with  the  ranks  in 
as.sessed  valuation  per  .school  census  child  brinp!  out  many  interesting 
and  significant  situations.  In  only  two  districts,  namely,  Tintic  and 
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Cache,  does  the  rank  in  bomled  debt  per  cliild  lie  close  to  the  rank 
in  assessed  valuation  per  <‘hild.  Tintic  ranks  tenth  both  in  debt  and 
in  v/ihiation  per  child,  whereas  Cache  ranks  twenty- fourth  in  debt 
and  t\venty-s<'cond  in  valuation.  In  all  other  distin  ts  tlicre  aj)pears 
to  be  little  or  no  relationship  between  ability  as  represented  by  valua- 
tion i>er  child  and  burden  as  rej)resenled  by  bonde<l  debt.  Two  or 
iliiee  e.xainplcs  will  siidice  t(»  make  clear  this  point.  Dajrjiett.  which 
has  the  heaviest  debt  of  aTl  and  con.se(piently  ranks  fortieth  in  this 
respect,  ranks  fourteenth  in  valuation.  Heaver,  which  has  next  to 
the  heaviest  debt  per  .school  child  of  any  di.strict  in  the  .Stale,  ranks 
tw(‘nty-tbird  in  valuation  ])er  child.  Washington,  wliich  has  the 
lowest  valuation  j)er  child  of  any  of  the  40  tlistricts.  has  a school 
debt  (d  Sl.'i  per  child  and  rarik.-.  seventeenth  in  this  resjvect. 

Table  which  follows,  shows  the  bonded  .■'cluad  tleltl  each  dis- 
trict in  the  .'^late  is  carryin<r  tiiiainst  ea<  h of  assc'^-ed  valuation 

and  etich  Sl.OtK)  of  estimated  true  value. 
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An  oui’litM’  section  of  the  present  report  has  ralleil  attention  to 
the  .wide  variation  l)etween  assessed  and  true  valuation.  Such  a 
variation  niu^t  neeessaiily  re^idt  in  wide  discrepancies  llet^^(^^en  the 
bonded  debt  ]>er  uf  assessed  valuation  and  the  bonded  debt 

per  $1.(M»0  of  c'^tiuiated  true  value.  It  will  sidhce  at  this  point  to 
call  attention  to  a few  of  the  more  striking  exaiuples  presented  hv 
Table  On  its  a>ses>ed  valuation  Cache  caiuies  a bonded  debt 
amounting  to  Sis  for  each  $1,000  valuation,  but  if  property  in  Cache 
wei’C  asseSM'd  at  its  tine  value,  its  jireseiit  bonded  schoordebt  would 
amount  to  <»nly  $7  on  each  S1.(K)0.  The  situation  is  exactly  the  same 
with  respect  to  I.o^aii.  A similar  situation  exists  in  sfirli  districts 
as  Duchesne.  N<»rth  Sanj)ete.  South  Sanpete.  Iron.  Caibon,  and 
Xebo. 

AHE  THESE  DEBTS  JUSTIFIED? 

Do  I tab  school  district'  >so  too  heavily  in  debit  for  scliool  bonds ^ 
X’o:  not  it  the  leoi>lation  enacted  by  the  .'^tati*  is  MUind.  I'he  laws 
of  I'tah  pro\  ide  that  ''ounty  districts  may  issiie  school  bonds  which, 
toirether  with  all  exi'tino  iiulebtedncss.  shall  not  exceed  1 jiei’  cent 
of  the  total  assessed  valuation:  and  ••ity  districts,  not  to  exceed  -'i 
per  cent.  Hotli  I'rown  and  l'’owlkes.  outstanding  aulhoritit's  in  this 
Held,  consider  per  cent  a naisotiable  limit.'  Moreiiver,  5 pt'r  cent 
i.s  the  average  for  the  I'nitetl  .'states  as  a whole.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, .that  the  limits  lixed  liy  Ctah  are  not  only  reasonalile.  but  are 
btdow  tlie  a\eiap‘.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  school  districts 
of  Ctah.  aic  fai'  from  ituichinir  their  limits,  as  will  be  .seen  from  the 
following'  facts:  In  Itej.'i  the  total  assessed  \aluation  of  1 tab's 
county  .school  district!*  of  the  lirst  class  amounted  to  and 

'^tl^total  bondeil  debt  of  these  districts  niuounted  to  S(i..*)S }.00(l.  'The 
tomi  as.-cssed  valuation  of  Ctali's  live  city  districts  amounted  to 
.liStf  and  the  total  Imnded  school  debt  to  $l.''ri(i.i)iui.  Kroni 
thy.si*  facts  we  dis<‘o\er  tluU  the  total  liondeil  scload  debt  of  I tab's 
codnty  si'hool  disi  ricts  of  the  first  clas.  amounted  to  slightly  le>s  than 
1.0  pel'  cent  of  iheii'  total  asM-sscd  \;ilualion:  and  the  total  bonded 
school  debt  of  I tah’s  live  city  districts  amounted  to  I.il  per  cent  of 
tlu’ir  total  as.sessed  vabiatiou.  In  otlu'r  words,  takinjr  lhesi>  two 
proups  of  districts,  we  discover  that,  as  a wlnde.  city  districts  are 
bomled  for  only  twci-thirds  of  the  perceiilape  allowed  by  law.  and 
county  districts  only  sliphtly  nion*  than  onelialf.  Ih-arinp  in  mind 
that  the  laws  of  I tab  provide  that  property  shall  la*  asses.s«‘d  at  it.s 
true  cash  value.*  anil  that  in  reality,  lakinp  the  .'state  as  a whole, 
property  is  assessed  at  approximately  ]>er  cent  of  its  true  value. 

* l*’in.Hrr  Hrown,  Mmilulpnl  UnndM,  Nru  York,  Hull,  101!!!;  nrnl  John  liiiy 

Fowllien.  Sriioni  HuDiIm  ( pi».  TiO  t‘»TK  Milunuktr,  Tlif  hfiico  Publltiliin^c  Fu., 
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it  is  t*vi(l(‘nt  that  the  s<hool  districts  of  T'tali  nrp  very  fur  from 
rcuctiinir  the  bonding'  limits  designed  and  ])rovidcd  by  the  laws. 

'I’able  20  shows  for  each  ^listrict  in  the  State  its  total  bonded 
indehiedtiess  in  10‘2r»,  and  the  total  bonded  indebtednes.s  possible  for 
the  district  to  incur,  first  on  the  basis  of  assessed  A’aluation  and 
then  on  the  basis  of  true  valuation.  To  these  data  are  addeithe 
homled  indebtedness  possible  per  school  child  on  the  basis  of  as^sed 
valuation  and  on  the  basis  of  -true  valuation,  and  the  school  census 
of  each  district. 

-Md.ri))nnn  hfnuird  Jri/IrhtrfJnf  prtssihir  for  J'tah  .9<'hool  districts 
fniHt  d 0)1  i!ssi'ss((l  find  o)i  trio  raJuntious.  JUd/f 

I \ll  jimniiiits  in  rnluiims  ami  T rcfrrrlni:  to  l»omls  arc  in  IboiinniKls  of  JnllarB] 
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The  discussion  pivcn  in  connection  with  Tabic  *2r)  niiikes  unneces- 
sary any  prolonged  discussio^of  Table  2(5.  ('oiupariiif;  the  totals 
of  columns  3.  4.  and  T.  we  see  that,  whereas  the  total  lutnded  school 
debt  of  the  State  amounts;  to  $1  MoU.OOO.  the  bonded  debt  which  dis- 
tricts could  lepdiy  incur  under  the  present  law  limits  woidd  amount 
to  S23.2l)().(M)U,  on  the  basis  of  j)resent  assessed  valuations.  If.  Iiow- 
ever,  true  valuations  were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  bonding:,  the 
districts  of  Ttah  would  be  able  to  incur  is4d,MM.i»00  of  bonded  school 
indebtedne.ss.  Finally,  wejuay  note  that  the  Oital  bomled  school 
debt*  of  the  St.'rte  is  less  than  one-half  that  penuitled  by  law  on  the 
basis  of  e.\4stin<r  u.ssessments. 

HOW  CAN  WE  RFXONCU.E  THESE  CONCH'SIONS  WITH  KOKMKK  STATKMK.NTS? 

The  parajirapbs  inmu*diat<dy  pi-ecedine-  have  stated  with  mueh 
positivelie.ss  that  not  only  are  I'tab's  school  districts  far  below  the 
limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  allowed  to  tlnuii  by  law.  but  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  ojunion  of  e.xperts  the  .'^tate  as  a whole  would  be  justi- 
fied in  practically  doubling  iis  present  bomb'd  seboid  debt.  IIow 
can  we  rei'oncile  these  conclusions  with  the  fa<‘t  previously  brou;:ht 
out.  namely,  that  many  districts  an*  spendine  siu-h  a larjre  propor- 
tion of  their  school  revenue  on  tiebt  s(ii\  i^•o  as  to  leave  totally  inmle- 
quate  funds  for  temhers*  salaries  and  other  current  expenses'  (.See 
Table  2-5  and  ac(‘om|)anyin*i  t«'.xt.)  'Fhe  answer  to  this  (|iiestit)n  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  already  empluisi/.ed  many  time: — that  prop- 
erty in  I’tah  is  a.ssessed  far  below  its  true  value.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  basi.s  of  asse.ssincnt  varies  all  the  way  from  dl)  to  7o  ]>er  cent, 
the  averajrc  bein^  ap|)roximately  oo  per  i-ent.  Were  property  as- 
sessed at  its  true  value,  ns  jirovideil  by  law.  the  taxes  now  b'vied 
woubl  produce  from  2o  to  OU  per  cent  nu»re  revenue,  with  the  result 
that  a mucit  smaller  fractiqo  of  this  revenue  would  be  iiapiired  for 
debt  service.  The  snhition  of  the  present  problem  must  then-fore 
Liiflently  be  found  in  assessing  jiroperty  on  the  basis  providetl  by 
iinv.  namely,  its  true  value. 

MERITS  AND  DEFECTS  IN  UTAH  S PRESF:NT  BONDING  r01.iri!..S 

'The  immediately  preceding  paragraphs  have  pointed  out  one  im- 
portant merit  and  one  important  defect  in  I'tah’s  practices  with 
rejiard  to  schoid  bonds.  Attention  has  U'cn  called  to  the  wise  pro- 
vision which  the  State  has  made  with  regard  to  limiting  the  amount 
of  indebtedne.ss  which  .school  di^^^rict.s  may  incur.  On  the  other  hand 
it  ha.s  been  shown  that,  because  property  is  assesseil  far  below  its 
true  value,  the  funds  derived  from  local  tuxes  arc  .so  meuffeixtliut  an 
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undue  perccnta<'o  of  tax  proceeds  must  bo  used  for  interest  on  school 
debts  and  for  sinking  funds,  leaving  totally  inadequate  funds  for 
current  (osts. 

While  rtah's  j)olicv  of  fixing  the  limits  of  indebtedness  which  dis- 
tricts may  incur  is  a sound  ]iolicy  and  worthy  of  commendation,  her 
policy  of  jH'rmittini:  county  districts  to  l>ond  tbems<‘lvos  more  heavily 
than  cit  ies  can  not  l*e  jiisiified.  I f this»policy  n‘stson  the  assurnjUion 
that  I'ounty  districts  are  poon*r  than  cities,  it  is  a policy  which 
' d(‘tinitely  aimv  at  jillowin^r  the  ])oorer  and  less  able  districts  to 
. assume  a lu'avier  Imrden.  Moix'ovor.  the  assumption  that  cities  are 
mon'.uhle  than  the  < ounty  districts  uf  the  first  class  to  provide  school 
^'xenues'is  fals<‘.  A ref’eiamce  t<i  dahle  ‘JO  will  show  that  Salt  Lake 
has  an  assess(>d  valuation  i>er  scluad  cliihl  less  that!  that  of  eieht 
county  districts  of  the  Hist  class  and  that  the  remainini.'  four  cities. 
l*ro\(».  Murray.  Oj^dcn.  and  Lo-:an.  are  «uiti‘anked  by  JJ  county 
di.'tric(>, 

'I’he  situation  is  e\en  more  convincing  if  we  compare  city  »listricts 
witli  cminty  *listricts  on  the  basis  of  true  valuation  per  chihl.  Tf 
I'tah  believes  in  tixinj;  ditfi'rent  limits  of  bonded  indebtedness  for 
ditferent  districts.  thcM*  limiis  should  he  based  upon  dilTerenccs  in 
aliility  to  support  schools  as  measured  by,  true  valuation  per  child: 
and  the  lower  the  valuation,  the  lower  shouhl  ho  the  limit..  The 
sfumdness  of  this  pmceilure  is  supported  by  what  is  well-ni"h  uni- 
\ersal  ])iactice  in  connection  with  the  levyinir  of  personal  income 
taxe?.  Personal  incomes  \vhi>  h fall  below  a cei'tain  amount  are  not 
taxi'd  at  all.  and  as  the  jici  sonal  income  inciVases  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  increased. 

Anion;:  the  bondin;:  policies  of  I'tah  which  are  to  be  commended 
for  th(‘ir  soundness  are  ( 1 ) the  provision  that  the  term  of  bonds  shall 
not  exceed  JO  years;  (J)  the  requirement  that  an  annual  tax  shall  he 
levied  sutlii'ient  to  pay  all  interest  on  outstandiiifr  honds:  (.‘1)  the 
provision  diat  proceeds  of  bonds  shall  he  used  exclusively  for  the  , 
jiurpose  or  purposes  for  which  the  honds  were  orifiinally  issued;  (4) 
the  provision  for  a definite  method  of  detorininin*;  the  validity  or 
le;'ality  of  bonds. issueiVby  county  school  districts. 

DEFECTS  AND  nKCOMMKNDATlON.S 

I'tah  should  arnenil  her  laws  so  as  to  provide,  in  the  case  of  city 
districts,  as  she  has  done  in  the  case  of  county  districts  of  the  first 
class,  n definite  method  for  determininp  the  validity  or  lepnlity  of 
any  proposed  bond  issue. 

14.110— .20 ;io 
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The  present  law  should  be  further  amended  so  as  to  require  that 
bond-election  notices  shall  iinlicnte  (he  pres<‘nt  t(*tai  outstandiiif' 
indebtedness,  the  present  tax  rate  for  interest  and  for  sinking  funds, 
and  the  additional  rate  re(|uired  if  (he  proposed  bonds  are  issued. 
It  is  obviou.s  that  without  a knowledjxe  of  such  fuc(.s  votei's  can  not 
east  iftfcllifieiitly  their  ballots  for  oi*  ajrainst  a proposed  bond  i'siie. 

Section  4G14  ot  the  laws  (see  Utah  School  Laws,  10‘io.  p. 
sboidd  he  so  a'mendeil  as  to  require  that  the  annual  public  re[)or(  of 
the  clerk  of  (he  board  of  education  of  county  districts  of. (he  first 
class  shall  show  the  following  items:  (1)  Number  aiul  value  of  out- 
standing honds;  (2)  maturity  of  each  issue;  (;5)  annual  expenditure 
for  interest  on  bonds:  (4)  annual  amount  re<piire(l  by  law  to  be 
added  to  the  sinking'  fund:  (o)  aimmnt  added  to  the  sinkim:  fund 
durinjr  the  last  fiscal  year.  Th.e  clerk's  report  should  contain  a 
separate  statement  showing:  the  o.xact  ♦condition  of  the  sinkinjr 
fund--i.  e.,  the  securities  in  which  it  is  inve-ttTl.  the  inteif-t  deri\ed 
therefnMu.  UM)neys  awaitm;.^  im.-tiiiciit  and  all  dishiirsi'mciii-  made 
from  the  .sinking  fund,  and  all  receipts  during  the  last  liscul  year. 

'I’he  law  should  be  further  ainemled  so  as  to  firohibit  th(‘  refimdin^f 
of  bonds  as  a means  of  pro\idin<i  payment  at  the  time  of  their 
maturity.  lb“fundin<r  should  he  permittiMl  only  when  a lower  rate 
of  inteiest  or  better  term>  can  he  obtained.  Tiepoi-ts  have  come  to 
the  survey  commission  of  district.s  which  .stdl  their  sehotd  bond>. 
then  Use  the  niotieys  which  ha\e  acciimuhited  in  (he  siiikinir  fund  to 
|)urchaso  hack  these  bonds,  and  fail  to  redeem  or  cancel  the  bonds 
purchasi'd.  I hi'  district  in  such  cases  sometimes  does  not  e\cn 
clij)  tin*  coupons,  but  every  year  lev  ies  a ta.x  to  pay  (ln‘  interest  on 
tltt'se  bonds  and  u.ses  thi.s  inter(*st  f,or  I'urrcnt  expensi'.<. 

The  pxilicy  of  Utah  of  revpiirintr  districts  t«»  oMablish  a sinking 
fund  in  order  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  bonds  when  they  shall 
become  due  is  mu<  h superior  to  the  policies  of  many  States,  where  no 
.sinking  fund  is  reipiired.  However,  the  jvresent  law  is  inade(piate. 
Boards  of  education  of  districts  are  required  to  .set  aside  ns  a sinking 
fttnd  each  year  2 ])er  cent  of  the  par  value  of  otitstandintr  bonds  for 
the  redemption  of  said  bomls  and  are  required  to  cause  (he  necessary 
tax  to  'oe  levi(‘<l  and  collected  for  this  purpose.  Ibit  to  retleem  a 
per  cent  homl  at  the  cloib  of  ‘20  years  will  retpiire  the  setting  n>ide 
annually  of  not  2 per  cent,  hut  somethinj;  over  3 per  cent,  of  the  par 
value  of  the  homl,  as  the  example  ^iven  in.  the  parH<rraph  immedi- 
ately followint;  .shows. 

vX.s.sunie  that  a district  has  a bon<]  to  be  redeenu'd  at  the 

end  of  20  yt-ars.  How  much  would  it  be  lusessary  to  .set  aside  as  a 
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>rnl\iiijr  fund  nidi  year  in  order  to  a<Tnniuliit(‘  a fund  sunieie/it  to 
)i;iy  the  Imnd  at  ii'^  niiitiirit_\d  A<‘c<>rdinir  t<t  <-iandardi/ed 
niereial  tallies  the  annuity  of  SI  at  *»  per  ei-nt  foi‘  *jn  years  is 
If  tin  annuity  <d'  SI  at  pir  cent  anioiiiits  to  in  'JO  yeai>..  in 

oidiM'  to  pay  oil  SlG.Goi)  ;it  till'  dose  uf  lit)  years  it  will  he  Tieeessary 
tu  -e'  U'ide  eaeh  ynir  .i'-  niaiiy  dollar'^  as  is  eontained  times  in 

sio.oiiii.  (11  s;’iirj.  );>.  I hi'',  then,  i^  the  sum  wiiidi  mu-l  he  added  eneh 
ye.ii'  to  tlie  'inkinjf  fund  if  the  Sld.otio  hond  i"  to  he  n'deenu'd  at  the 
r|n-.e  o|  L’iI  A’ear.'. 

The  rate  uhieh  niii-'t  he  levied  on  tin*  face  of  the  hond  in  order  to 
produce  S:’,oo.  hi  annually  is  of  course  easily  determined  hy  diviilin^ 
s;',oj. t:’,  hy  siu.tioo.  whi<h  amounts  to  per  rent.  In  other 

vMiiil'.  in  order  to  accumulate  a sinkiiiir  fund  uhi<^  'vill  la-denu  a 
>10.0011  per  cent  lioiiil  at  the  end  of  yiairs  it  is  necessary  to  levy 
a ta\  sollieient  to  piovide  somcthiiur  o\er  )^‘r  cent  of  the  Value 
• d the  hond.  I(Ut  the  present  law  re<|uires  that  only  *J  per  cent  of  the 
f;u f valiK'  of  th('  lioiid  he  set  aside  aniitfally.  whieh  would  amount 
to  sjoit.  .Since  the  annuity  of  Si  at  pn'  cent  for  *Jd  years  aiuounhs 
to  s;j;’,.o7.  sj(M)  set  a'ide  each  year  would  at  the  end  of  20  years 
amount  to  s;’,;',.o7  multiplied  hy  S-JOO,  nr  Sti.t'dl.  Deductin';  ;i^tl.(il4 
from  sio.ooo  \v(.  ha\e  the  amount  which  will  he  lackini;  when 

It  come-  I me  to  r'Mieem  tlt{‘  liond  at  the  dose  of  ’jO  years. 

The  dillicuhies  in  the  e.\istin;r  situation  wouM  he  laiirely  remedied 
were  I tall  t'l  adopt  a serial  hond  policy,  d'his  jiolicy  has  already 
heeii  adopted  t'l  0 coiisiderahle  extiMit  thiou^oiit  this  .State.  Of 
all  foini-  ('if  honds.  .serial  hond-  are  reLUirdt'd  ii'  ih('  soundest  and 
are  nio't  hiyddy  indorsed  alike  hy  hankintr  houses  and  hy  the  lejid- 
inc  aiit  hunt  ies  on  finance. 

'The  pn>-ent  reiiort  offers  therefore  two  r<»('ommen<lations  with 
n oard  to  the  re(]eniption  of  honds.  namely,  the  enactment  of  a law 
uliich  will  re»|uire  that  in  the  future  all  .school  honds  issued  sliall  be 
serial  lioiids,  and  seccmd  that  scliool  boards  be  recpiired  to  .sot  aside 
annually  as  a .sinkinir  fund  for  the  redemption  of  now  outstanding 
hoii'ls.  iHit  2 per  ( ent  or  any  otluM'  fixed  rate,  hut  such  pei'  (’ont  of 
the  par  valui'  of  otit.sfandinj;  honds  for  the  n'demption  of  said  honds 
as  shall  he  sudicient  to  pay  said  honds  when  diim  and  that  tliey  shall 
he  riipiired  further  to  cause  a fa.x  of  siillicient  rate  to  he  levied  and 
cipllecteil  fur  this  purpo.se. 

ISrXIl’AI.mKS  IN  KKVXIHT 

•\  simple  and  easy  way  of  comparing  the  » ll'orts  jmt  forfh  hy 
school  districts  to  support  schools  is  to  compare  tli4'ir  ta.\  rales; 
hut  for  nur[)oses  of  comparison,  the  rates  iictuaMy  levied  hy  school 
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districts  in  Utiili  liiivo  absolutely  no  nieanin»;.  owin^  to  the  wide 
Yuriatioiis  anionjr  districts  as  to  the  pereentajre  of  true  value  which 
is  assessed  and  which  t luTel'ore’hecoinos  the  basis  upon  which  the  tax 
rate  is  coinj)Uted  and  levied.  If  a district  levies  a tax  of  S mills  uj)on 
an  assessed  valuation  re])resentino  100  |)cr  ceijt  of  its  true  value, 
it  is  evident  that  its  (me  (ax  ra(t‘  may  he  re»rardetl  as  S mills. 
But  if  a di.strict  levies  its  tax  upt>n  an  assessed  valuation  repre- 
bentin<r  only  one-half  of  its  true  value,  it  is  evident  that  its  true  (ax 
isoidy  r»0  pt*r  cent  of  S mills — that  is.  d mills. 

The  total  dist idct-scluMtl  tax  for  su|)port  and  maintenance,  hiiihl- 
injTs  and  sites.  intcr«*st,  and  sinkin«r  fund  levied  in  lOii.o  by  I’intah 
lo.T.‘»  mills.  This  was  mills  oivap'r  that  the  total  ilistrict 
tax  of  11, .3")  mills  levied  hy  .Se\  iei'.  But  pi'operty  in  I'intah  is 
asM'.-^cd  at  only  L'  per  cemt  (»f  its  true  \aliie.  wln'i'cas  ]tro]>er(y 
in  .'sevier  is  assessed  at  .''»0  ^r  cent  of  its  true  valm*.  Beducine 
eacli  of  these  mtes  to  a trtiT  tax  rale,  we  diseovei'  that  I'intalTs 
rate,  iuste.ml  of  hein^  2.4  mills  on-ater  than  that  of  Seviei’.  i- 
actually  0.0  of  :i  mill  less,  for  the  e*|ualized  rate  »d'  I'intah  i^ 
oidy  a])|tro\imat<dy  mills,  whereas  that  of  Sevier  it  0.4  mills. 
It  has  seemed  best  in  the  paragraphs  and  tables  which  follow  to 
present  as  meassirv's  of  elfort  lioth  the  rates  actually  lev  ied  l»y  school 
districts  and  thcst'  same  rates  e(iualized. 

Ilow  misleadimr  and  how  incapable'  of  eom[)ariM>n  are  tax  rates 
reported  by  districts  wliicli  as.sCss  their  pro|)erty  on  ltas(>s  raneinir 
all  the  way  from  ;’!•  to  7.1  per  cent  of  (rue  value  is  shown  by  Table  ‘jT. 
In  (liis  tulile  is  shown  for  each  district  in  the  .State  the  average 
of  the  uixes  whic  h it  levieil  in  lO'Jt  and  in  102.1  foi-  current  <‘\- 
pi'iiscs — that  is,  for  all  costs  except  huildines,  sites,  iti^ercst.  ami 
sinivine  fund.  As  noted  el.sevvhere.  these  la.st  four  items  vary 
widely  from  yeiir  to  year  and  from  distric't  to  district,  and  it  has 
seemed  best  to  exclude  (hem  from  the  pn'sc'Ut  comparison.  The 
distriets  in  'I’ahle  27  are  nrrunfiod  in  the*  order  of  the  rates  actmilly 
levied.  In  the  lifth  column  of  this  table  is  shown  for  each  district 
what  rate  woidd  have  hec'n  recpiiriHl  to  raise  the  same  amount  of 
inom'V  if  property  were  as.s<'.ssed  at  its  estimated  true  value. 
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Table  27. — Average  of  tax  rates  levied  by  AD  I'tah  school  districts'  for  current 
expenscH^  during  the  tiro  yiurs  jgj)  and 
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: i>  not  incjmlr,!  in  ttu‘  piv'i<-nt  t.ihlc.  ouiiii;  to  ilu*  f.u  I tint  U w.ls  imivossihlu  to  s<^djbalo  it**  cur- 

rnit  i onK  from  tot, il  umnj:il  ccj'^ts  • 

’ co.sis  for  copiPil  ouiEi.v  :m<l  dchl  .stvuc 

H mk  omoriK  iv.i  flistrtc  Is 

1 hi''  (•iliimn  .shows  wli.it  r^itc  (>n  tuic  or  on  full  v.ilmifioii  woulil  hiivc  f»t#rn  rc'iiiirril  to  prrwtiK'c  Ihf 
s.‘iini'  niiiourii  of  rcv'cnuo  u.s  was  pro'liiri'd  hy  the  rule  uelunlly  li*vu*<l  mi  the  iissi  ssod  vulu  ilion.  I‘rovimii 
p.ii.i^r.iplts  h)i\ 0 shown  that  projn'il.x  in  1 tu!i  i.>  .iss»  s>4'*l  ul  fioin  jp  to  7.'  ikt  cx'iif  of  its  true  or  full  value 
* I .IK  i4ir  itijri  only. 

‘ .V  venire  for  l'J2a  ami  H12:..  , ^ 

■ A\  erupe  for  1921  ami  |y:M. 

1‘riiin  'rakli*  27  wr  m>c  that  tlic  l\vo-yt‘;ir  avera/j:*'  of  ta\<*s  for  sup- 
p'Mi  and  nia'Uit(‘naiu'(‘  vnri(‘<l  all  tlu‘  way  from  12  mills  levied  by 
(liirfield  tod-li-V  iniUs  levied  by  Park  City.  In  live  districts  the  tax 
lor  current  e.xpen.ses  during  the  two  year.s  avera<ro<l  over  10  mills; 
ill  I',  districts  it  lay  between  t)  and  10  .mills;  in  7 »listriets  het\\4cTt  8 
iind  mills;  in  7 di.striets  between  7 and  8 mills;  in  7 districts  between 
*■'  and  7 mills;  in  0 di.striets  between  "»  and  0 mills;  and  in  only  1 
(list l ief.  Park  City,  was  it  less  than  5 mills,  namely,  4.5.5  mills. 

Tiirninir  our  attention  to  Group  I,  we  discover  that  Logan’s  rate  of 
1U.8  mills,  if  levied  on  a ^rue  valuation,  would  become  4.2  mills, 
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iiiit).  Tilt*  e.qualizotl  tax  rates  of  Sevier  and  South  Summit  are  tlie 
same,  namely,  O.IS  mills;  yet  Sevier  has  a true  valuation  of  $ui2G4, 
wlicreas  thatiof  South  Summit  is  <trl2,4.‘W.  A comparison  or  the  ' 
remainimi  ;;roups  of  districts  will  show  the  situation  to  he  the  same 
throujrhout  the  eiit-ire  State.  'I'lms  Millard  levies  a tax  of  G.Do  mills 
and  tlualT^  tax  of  Ti.r*  mill's,  hut  when  eipialized  Millard’s  tax  be- 
I'omes  d.OO  mills  ami  .Iiiah's  11. .VJ  mills.  Millard  has  a true  value  of 
^ Slh.4;)0  per  child,  whereas  the.  true  value  of  rliiah  amounts  to  only' 

• SS.4:.!). 

Tables  27  ami  28  have  been  based  upon  the  ta.v  rates  for  current 
expenses' only.  In  'Fable  2!)  I’tah's  40  school  districts  ai’e  arran;;e<i 
in  12  j_'roiips,  according  t(»  the  total  late  levied  in  11>24.  In  ndtlition 
to  this  'Fable  2!)  shows  for  each  <li>(rict  wlmt  the  rate  would  have 
been  if  levied  on  an  estimated  true  valuation,  and  what  if  levied  on 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district. 

Taiu.k  H of  nrhool  tax  rairs  Irrii  d hi/  I tnh  s('hno1  distridM, 

lVt>riation'<  in  nitos  net iinUy  IfviO'l  in  P.tLM  for  192.''i  srlmol  rtHfniirs) 
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For  the  pur|K)se  of  presenting  in  a somewhat  simpler  and  more 
c(*neijje  manner  the  wide  ditferennes  between  ability  to  provide  school 
revenue  and  effort  to  do  the  same,  a }iroup  of  eiirht  ilistricts  was 
selected  on  the  basis  of  estimated  true  vaiuation  per  school  child. 
Talih’  j)iesents  these  districts  and  shows  for  each  it^ability  as 
measured  not  onl\  by  its  valuation  l)ut  by  tlu'  jKn^sible  f^uhal  debt 
per  ehihl  it  may  im-ur.  Table  :><)  >how>  further  for  ('acl>->jistricl 
its  effort  as  represented  by  its  erpialized  or  try(>  tax  rat(‘  and  its  total 
e.xpenditi’ire  iht  >chool  child  in  avmaire  daily  attendance.  'I'he 
etpialized  rates  ^'iven  in  I'able  are  taken  *<lireetly  from  'd’abh'  ‘Jt*. 
a reference  to  which  will  -enable  the  interested  ipidei'  to  delermim' 
the  rates  actually  levied. 

T.^iti.F.  .so. — IncquttlUirs  in  abilitji  nnd  rffnrt  nf  rif/lit  I tnh  nhi.fil  ilixtriflx, 
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< I)1^it^1cLs  llsied  In  the  order  vahmlinn  i>cr  c+iiM. 

4 > Rank  amon^r  I latiii  40  ill.strlcl.'i. 

• Rank  in  pre.'^ent  ktoup  of  H djst  riels,  ♦ 

* liale  le Viet!  in  U<24  for  192.5  revenue  The  ratc.s  here  jtivcn  shaw  wiiat  rale  it  vtouM  havp  hpon  nor- 
•asary  to  ievy  if  proitcii  y liad  been  av«*vi.ve<l  ai  true  value,  a.s  retiurrcd  by  lav% . The  rates  actually  le^  lotl 

' by  ihest  b tlisincts  are  shown  la  Table  2b,  ' * 

From  Table  MO  we  see  that  the  two  districts  rankinjr  hifilte.-^t  with 
respect  to  ability  to  proviile  school  revenue',  namely.’  firand  and 
Park  City,  ranked  lowe^st  as  to  their  elFort.  an<l  thw  two  district> 
ranking  lowest  to  ability  rmiked  lii<;liest  as  to  etfort.  Park  Chy. 
which  has  a valuation  of  nearly  $15.IM^0’ per  erfid  and  a homlinw 
power  of  levies  a of  less  thaii  M m^.s^id  is  able  to  expend 

$100  j)er  chihl  in  avera^je  daily  attemf^A^y’  ( onlrast  with  j^*ark 
City,  Wa^’ne  which  levies  a tax  bf  over  mills  on  a valuation  of  If.ss 
than  $3,000  per  child  and  is  al>i^K)  exfeeml  only.  $52  per  eliild.  A 
comparison  of  the  situations  existing  in  Iron  and  ^Wasatch  and  in 
Grand  andHjarficld^will  show  similar  condition^.  ’ ’ 
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A I'urtlioi’  (■(in>itU*ration  the  I'lali  situation  would  show  that 
(Ik*  comlitioiis  hroujrht, out  by  the  faets  just  stated  are  chiiraetoristic 
of  tlio  Stall'  as  a wjiole.  A principle  of  taxation  to-day  universally 
reco^ni/ed  as  essontial  to  any  sound  system  is  that  as  wealth  <le- 
creases.  jjower  to’  pay  deci’eases  and  rates  ol  taxation  shoulil  la?  ^ 
lower,  d’his  principle  is  tlie  basis  ot  practically  all  systems  of 
personal  income  ta\»*s.  1 hese  .systems  comnioidy  exempt  trom  tax- 

aiinii  all  incomes  fallinji  b«*low  a ccn»»in  amount.  Ihen  iH'fiinninj^ 

\'  ith  a low  rale  on  small  ta.xable  incomes,  the  rate  iiradually  increases 
K'  the  ineome  increases.  ()no4»f  the  man^^  and  jri’t'tit  evils  of  the 
u^eneral  ju'ojieity  tax  its  found  in  I'tati.  as  well  as  wherever  else 
1 iiiidoyed.  is  that  it  not  only  makes  no  provision  for  the  recognition 
of  the  jirinciple  just  referted  to.  but  that  it  violates  this  principle 
.at  every  turn.  I'tah  is.  however,  the  only  one  of  the  lo  States  ^ 
tints  far. studied  by  the  writer  of  this  report  which  specifically 
provides  by 'law  that  the  richer  fh(*  community  the  lower  shall  be 
ili^^^^xinuim  tax  rat4*  it  nniy  levy.  v 

the  law.s  of  I'lah.  county  districts  are  divided  into  six  classes 
and  city’districts  into  four  I’lasses  on  the  basis  of  asses.sed  valuation 
per  school  child,  t*.  tp  IS  years.  In  every  ease  the  lower  tJie  valua- 
tion per  child ‘the' heavier  is  the  maximum  tax  rate  allowed  by  law. 
Table  31  shows  the  maximum  rates  ti.x'ed  by  the  act  of  lh23  for  county 
districts  of  the  first  class  and  for'eities.  The  act  of  IU’23  p/ovided 
that  di.stricts  which  in  had -levied  a heavier  tax’than  that  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act  of  lt>‘J3  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  as  their 
Inaximum  tlie  lb-J-2  rate.  Attention  should,  perhaps,  he  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  maximntn  rates  provided  by  the  law  cover  only 
rates  levied  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  schofils,  the  pur- 
i ha.se  of  school  siTes.  and  the  erection  of  .school *buHdings.  '’They  do  ■ 
not  include  rates  levied  for  inteix‘st  and  for  sinking  funds.  They 
are  also  exclusive  of  the  special  building  tax.  not  io  exceeil  10  mills, 
which  may  be  h-vii-il  upon  the  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
district.  . - * 
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Table  31. — Utah  maj-imurn  distru’t  tax  raiCH  as  fixed  by  art  of  J9J3' 

1.  CITY  DisTiucrs 

-M  .i.xliiimn 

M.ixirnum 

Biisis-  V’tiluiiiion  jvr  child  * 

nitt*  * 

\ iiliirttiiji)  IHT  child  • 

nilo  ^ 

:*V- 

-Mill.'; 

V 

Min'; 

--  -.4^ 

Iie5s  thiin  w.noo 

12 

$4,000  to  $5, 00*1 

in 

13,000  10  ^.OUO 

.Moro  than  $-",000  . .. 

9 

II.  CorNTY 

niSTHK'TS 

OF  THE  FIRST  ('L.\SS  * 

MaxiiiKirii 

.M  turinini 

Basis:  Valuatlrm  [rcr  child  > 

rail’  - 

. H \‘.ihiat  ion  por  c luld  • 

r do  ' 

■ 

.MilU 

.Mill.^ 

I^ss  than  $2. UK) 

12 

* 1,1  vpiMi 

V ’ 

$2,000  to$2,.W 

’i  11 

<4dmn  III  V-.'Kni 

- P 

$:{,500  to  $,i.000 

1 

10 

Moro  1 ii  !M  Vi.iMi  . 

* rtah  School  Law.  1925,  n.  53,  s<*c 

> VrtJuHlJorj  i»cr  school  child  6-1h  yfiip^ 

* When  the  maiirauin  rme  here  pro\7«l(Ml  w IcsMhun  ilw*  rnti*  W\  u-.i  m 1922  the  r.iic  K-v  i.*d  m IWJ-J  l-Mronics 
the  maximum. 

* I’tiih  School  Law,  1925,  pp.  32-33,  «k‘C.  4(\24 

The  nio.st  obvious  fuct  broii;:ht  yut  by  Table  :’.l  is  tliat  (he  |)re>ent 
system  of  sehool  taxation  in  I’tah  is  one  wbieh  inevitably  create-  and 
perpetuates  inecpialities.  At  (lie  present  time  no  leC  (ban  ‘Jd  State- 
in  the  I nion  provide  what  are  commonly  hnown'as  State  equali/a- 
tion  funds.  I’tah  not  only  fails  to  ])rovi(le  tiny  sin  h fund  but  -he 
has  (‘iiaeted  into  existence  a syst('in  of  school  tiixation  whi<  h ntaUc- 
jljjipossible  the  e(piali/.in<x  of  school  burdens.  'Die  ftdl  elici  ts  of  thi- 
system  can  only  be  determined  by  discovering^  to  what  extent  Idah'.- 
40  scliooUdistricts  will  be  tifble  to  produce  equal  funds  if  each  district 
Mere  to- levy  the  maximum  tax  rate  provided  law.  In  I'alile  :VJ 
I.'tahs  districts  liavc  been  arranged  in  ei^xht  jfronps  acconlin'r  to 
the  mn.xiinum  le^al  tax  rate  allowed.  For  each  district  is  shown 
the  stim  which  the  district  could  produce  were  it  to  lew  the  niaxi- 
muni  ta.x  rate  on  its  192r>  as.ses.sed  valuation,  and  on  its  eipialized 
true  valuation. 
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Taijlk  o’J — t'omiiQVi^rm  of  y^'ocerds  of  inaximum  district  ratvM  nn  asHraHcd  and 
on  vtiunU::rd  or  true  rnlua  ftofui, 


Tax  procpc'is  [kt  child  G-18  years  if 
levied  ujon— 


• rt'Jl'.  nuniUT  of  distriets,  D.  truT'; 

und  iBTe  s'lnii.  A sst‘5S<Hl  valuation  Kqiiali7e<i  voluAiion 
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• Tnli  *-';  otherwise  staled  all  *lata  an*  from.  Ttah  MiiH  rint  ondent  of  puhhr  uistriirtion,  .Hieomal  Ketnirt, 
l“:>j  iM,  P ^ . 

^ I'his  IS  tiTe  ifi.aximiiMi  rate  i»r<'N  ided  h\  i|ir  acT  of  S(»e  1 ahlr  31.  anil  rsji^'eiallv  footnote  3 accora- 

I<ui\in>4  the  .sanie.  'I’he  act  of  P3‘j:i  undonlilcdly  that  avHL'wk.Hl  Mdiiaiions  would  In'  true  or  full 

valunlums.  < 

■ Tihes.  * * 

« rornputed  on  imsisof  vahintiiins  liven  alxivi^  lu  Table  20. 

From  Table  112  wo  see  that  \veri'  the  scliool  ili.strifts  of  Ptah  to 
levy  the  maximum  lofxal  rates  provided  in  the  act  of  lf>2;i  on  as.'^issed 
valuation,  the  sinus  produeed  would  vniT  all  the'  way  from  $1G.91 
jier  ehild  in  Wasldn^rton  to  $(ia.H3  in  Jordan. 

'rurnin^  our  attention  to  the  fii  districts  included  in.Group  I, 
each  of  which  is  permitted  to  levy  7 mills,  we  Ui.scover  that  the  sums 
produced  by  the  districts  in  this  one  group  .vary  all  the  way  from 
* $:i2.17  per  child  in  Nebo  t6  $05.83  in  Jordan.  Ptah.'s  present  system 
<^f  sujJport  np£onIy  requires  that  the  di.stricts  of  less  hnanciai  ability 
levy  the  heavier  taxes  but  deinand.s  that  they  shall  be  satisfied  with 
revenues  amounting  flll  the  way  from  one-lMilf  to  one-foiirth  that 
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which  the  richer  districts  <‘an  produce  with  far  less  elFort.  Wen- 
the  maximum  tax  rates  levied  on  eepiali/ed  \aluatioiis  the  stiiii' 
prodiiceil  would  vary  all  the  wiiV  from  in  (iarfield  to  Sios.pi 

in  (•iraiul.  llu‘  l.irts  prc>(*iited  in  ialde  ill!  aia‘  suiiiiuarized  iii 
labh'  .);’).  in  which  is  j»resent<'d  a scah'  of  proct-eds  which  would  lx 
realis'd  from  levviiiL^  the  maximum  Iccal  tax.  ami  the  tiuudier  i«; 
districts  which  could  produce  this  amount  if  the  tax  were  levied  oi; 
assessed  valuation  and  on  true  valuation.  ie'|)ecii\el\ . 


Tabi,k  'X\.—  Siimmarf/  of  roniimristiu  of  iirocn  d!<  of  vin  riiiuini  ilixti  iri  ) 
assfsstii  find  tiu  fijufili:ff(  nr  (rnr  i*i  hoil  mn  s,  / 't 


I’lnnr'is  i*»  r t liiM  l**  >c  ttf  Ic^r  il  t • n 

* 


iVi‘  ' i\ 
IlMill.  •••  • ••  , 


\s..  ...  .1  I ' 

.It;  j.  .1,  \ ihi  'I..: 


Iino-Jiio 
4To-?;w»  . 

|5(h  . 

140  V><».  . 


■ the  districts  of  I’tah  to  levy  tin- 
iw.  Iii  dis-tnet-  would  .eeme  -.inu- 
rangiiifr  between  and  per  child;  I.‘»  dist ricts'bet wi-mi 
and  $40  per  child;  and  only  lu  districts  would  lie  able  to  provide 
$40  per  child  while  wottld  have  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  S-jo 
per  child. 

SUMMARY 

$ 

The  bust  two  .sectious  havi*  presented  a fletailed  account  of  the 
. inequalities  resulting  from  I'tah's  present  system  of  school  siippoii. 

I It  has  been  shotvn  that  educational  oppoit unities  in  I’lah  are  not 
I only  disastrously  unei|ual  hut  that  I tails  pfesent  -'\st»*iu  is  one  which 
creates  and  perpetuates  these  inequalities.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  current  school  reventies  in  Ftnh  is  furnished  by  the  school  <li' 
triefs;  these  districts  have  been  shown  to  be  so  unetpial  in  ability  a* 

• to  render  [)racticallY  hopele^  the  po.s.sibility  of  their  evi'r  proilucing 
revenues  nil|^aching  equality.  The  situation,  bad  enough  in  itselb  - 
ha,s  Wen  croaily  intensified  by  the  ndoptioii  ^f  a plan  fif  taxation 
, which  ileHnitely  jilaces  an  increa.singly  heavier  burden  upon  the' 
poorer  di.strlct.s.  When  Utah  adopteil  %yhrff'^^is  ^.ssentially  a county 
unit  system  she  made  an  hnportant  .step  in  the  direction  of  c(|ualiziiig 


From  ^I'able 


IhJ  we  see  that  >reri 
maximum  tax  rates  permitted'  uv 
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?(.hool  rovenues,  scljool  burdens,  and  educational  opportunities.  As 
Innir  as  I'tah.  Imwever.  provides  no  plan  for  olTsettinfr  the  inequali- 
iif-'  uliicli  exi"!  and  will  always  exist  aiiion^  her  school  distiict.s.  so 
lon^'  will  school  revennos.  s< hool  hurdens,  and  educational  o]>por- 
nmitie.s  continue  to  vary  widely  from  district  to  district.  The  State 
and  the  State  alone  is  capahle  of  nariedyin^  the  situation.  Postpon- 
_ inji  for  the  jnesent  our  answer  to  the  ipiestion  how  this  may  best 
he  done.”  let  ns  now  ask  from  what  sources  Utah  derives'htr  school 
M \i  tim  -.  and  how  hci;  v,  hf»ol  liiii  dcn  i>  at  prcMUit  divide<l  anion*;  the 
iinilv  which  furni'b  her  school  funds. 


KKCKll’TS  .A.NP  .‘^OL’RCES  OF  .‘SCHOOL  RKVENl'K— FEDER.XL,  ST.\TE, 

.\NI)  DISTRIO'^  *’ 

1 tail  derives  lu'r  funds  for  ptdilic  elementary  and  hiffh  school.s 
*'"111  I'l'di'ial.  Siaic.  aiol  dolnct  limd'.  Wo  have  M>cn  (^ci-  'I'alde 
• ')  that  in  ll'i'a.  Utah's  total  ex|)en'liture  for  jinldic  ehunentarv 
M-hools  ami  lii<rh  schools  aiiionnted  to  $h,71it.77l!.n7.  Her  total 
receipts  from  al^  >oui  i es  for  this  .-aine  year  nnionntc'd  to  isf(.itS4.:t:i7.(i7. 

Of  this  total  t‘d..7  percent  came  from  district  funds  (including  both 
revenue  ami  noni’eveiiiie  receipts):  per  cent  from  State  funds; 

ami  0.47  per  cent  fi’oni  hh'deial  funds.  In  other  words,  out  of  (*verv 
>100  I'cieived  f(H'  ideiuenlarv  and  hifjh  .schools  in  lit^."),  $04. .oO  entue 
fiiun  the  tlistricis.  $:’..'t.04  from  the  State,  ami  47  n>nts  from  rfie  Fed- 
eral (lovernment.  ' 'fahle  04  .shows  the  chief  funds. ^Icpdernl.  State, 
and  district,  from  which  Utah  derived  her  mone'^  •fj^'’ elem<*nt ary  * 
'I  hools  and  hioh  s(dmols  in  'ruble  .4.-*  .shox^jj^vMat  percentaji'e 

of  the  total  receipts  was  «-ontribnted  by  ea<‘h  of  these  fun*ls.  Figure 
hased  on  I’ahle  shows  the  part  of  eacli  prox  ided  hy  the 

'lisiricts.  the  Slate,  and  the  Federal  (rovernment. 

a •< 

T\i?ik  ,’n.  I<t*urri  annffi^iM  nf  l iah't  tntnl  rmipfif 

s('hnnI,H,  ) J./ 


^ SuurtN’ 

\ » f|i  rr\i  fnnti« 

>nii!  h i siihvt  niions  for  MH-Hlirmnl  oduonlinn  . 

Kcilcrftl  fitrisl  r«*s<*rvc  i)mhl  ciirn  tly  In  ciumti«*?t)-  .. . 

Knlrrrtl  . 


“tftlr  funtL^. 

Tcrmanpiit  comnicin-school  fiintl  — 

SI  mlp  Inntl  iirnl  Inlrmril  fiiutl . . : 3(W,  IflA  4S 

'tftle  M'hool  fairs— 

Slatf  ilhlrirt-achool  fund  (4  R-mfll  tai)  H.Ol.'l,  447.  53 

State  hiRh-ftchool  Tint!  (O.l’  niill^tiu) fM.HOft.90 

Other  State  fundA 4,20100 

Slate  apprnprtations—  ^ . J 

Htalo  iMMfd  o(  edueatlotJ . . » 10.  735l  00 


ToUl  State 


9. 497.357.90 

-uwm 
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TauleI  34. — Sourer  aunlyffiff  of  ( tah's  tntal  rrf'ripts  fur  rb  mrntnry  ami  liif/h 

srhooli,  VJ2'f  .?.■>  (’out  inut‘(l  ^ 


> 

. — _ . _ 

— ■ 

.•'oiir*  1' 

.t  111'. lit,' 

District  fun-!.' 

Up\  ctuic  receipt  s - 

'Faxes  for  nmioG'n-ance 

. M rt*.  14'. 

T axes  for  dchl  v'rvK*'  

cal.  V.js! 

lntc;t'l  on  sinking  .arid  on  d'  l'adts  arc!  l".iTi> 

*ui.  txi 

Tuituui  fci  s .... 

C‘<.  ♦I'.il  i., 

P»'tleral  fo^c‘^l  rc^crvi'  utichi*!.*'!  under  E'  drr  il  furid') 

. - 

A 11  iiitier  re vutiu*  rcin  ijii-  

7U  ,.tiu  17 

Tot al  district  revenue  fiiniis  . . 

s'  1 ■I'JV 

TmIivI  r»  v»  r.uc  rci  cjj't  s 

'»  r.i.r  7^ 

Vniirovi'iim  rccci|iiN 

(tpndsa!-'' 

ill.  t U J' 

'Fcnipiiiarx  l.uita  fur  < in  i » *if  c\|4  n'**’ 

1 J"  J i*'  "i 

All  Ollier  ui'iircvcnue  rci . ipts 

* 

• 1 i 1.  M *'» ' 

'Foiiil  ilislrict  nonrex  ••niip  rt'ci  ipis 

,*ih',  7C’i  ‘'O 

Orarnl  total  rrveniir  aii'l  tioMn  v**nu«  ri-ccj  t<  . . 

•’<1.  >7:  ' ■ 

• <)rif'*E.:ilf  the  l»icni;:al  i\pp'’«'pr,at mn  \.*2.\  JP  ' 

> Inc'l»i«lrs  proiHTty  anil  insuraniv  niunt*.,  -mkmvr-fuiul  nion»*\  > r»-tun»>  -i. 

mistrllftnooii'.  ^ 

T-'BLK  3r».  -Pi'rcf  niiKir  (niniy,\is  uf  rrcripts  of  rtah  i lrmrularp  no(l  h>  }h  'o  hnnl^ 
^ r*  rrnur  find  Jionrt  rrtno  fur  !‘t 


Kun'l*^ 


I'l  r • • ri' 

■.f  !m; 


Hevciuu*  rofi  ijiis 

Fi*<1rril  fuiul'- 

S:iiitli*UiiK'lir«.  ^iit>vcnl inj.s  for  vih  u mr,.;' r»lnf  ili"n 
E'l'Oi’r.il  r»scrv  * fiin  l <l,rcci  1\  tn  list  1 1. 1‘ ' 

Tolnl  ...  .... 

Stato  fun-l'S 

St  iti  school  I.-xid!.  int'-fcsi  anil  rent  ^1.  por-iunrnf  f:jti.l 

Stale  (list net -scho  »!  (iiMil  { I s-’inil  t i\  » 

Sf  it*'  fiiri'l  (i)  J-inill  I »\». 

St. ilo  appropriations  . » 

i )tlicr  Sf  itc  fina  ls . . » 


Total. 


Dislrii  I fnufls  - 

Tax  for  nnuntrn  iM'S' 

Tax  for 'l«»!>t  .srr\ ic«- 
Inlnrsl  on  .sinkitn:  forpls  uml 

Tmtiniifo«*5  . . 

All  other  roverm»»  niciMpi.s 


.0  I*. 

in 
i*.  at 


I * :• 


lc|Mi.sji.s  and  loan.'' 


Totals 


Nonrevenup  ri»c«*ipls  (district  fiind.sr 
Bond  mIps.  . . .c  . 

Tempornry  loans  for  cm  rent  laix  nsi  s 
AU  ot  hen  norm' venue  mvlpts 

ToUl . . 
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FEDERAL  AID 

The  Foderal  fund.s  contributing  to  the  supjxTrt  of  elenientiiry 
schools  and  hiph  schools  in  Utah  are:  The  forest  reserve  fund,  the 
Smith-Huphes  fund,  and  the  Federal  Government  royalty  fund. 
Each  of  these  will  be  considered 'briefly  in  turn.  * 
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THE  SMITH-HUGHES  SLTB^VENTIONS  , « 

From  the  8mi(li-Hu<rIit‘s  ftiiid  tlic  Fodenil  Government  prants 
^lll•vt•lltion^  to  the  S^ate'^  fur  flueo  peneral  classes  <)f  expenditure,  as 
lolluws:  (1)  Fur  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors 
(>1  \oeational  apricidture:  (2)  for  llu’  salaries  (jf  teaeliers  of  home 
eefinf)mics.  tirade,  and  industrial  subjects;  and  (o)  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  tt'acheis  of  the  vocational  subjects  included  in  (1) 
and  {-). 


Kig.  Souroo  <.f  f'jirh  ^l^lO  fnr  srltonU  in 


l tab. by  acts  passed  in  IjtlT  and  IjUtt.  accjfpted  the  tennis  and  pro- 
visions of  the  conpressi<»nal  v(»catioiml  education  act,  commonly 
kiKovn  as  the  Smith-Iluphes  Act,  and  desipnated  the  Stale  treasurer 
as  custodian  of  all  Federal  sid*ventioiis  and  all  State ‘appropriations 
|)rovi(led  to  match  the  Federal  fund.  Many  standards  must  be  met 
and  many  conditions  fultifted  by  the  Slate  in  order  to  receive  Smith- 
Hnphes  money.  The  followihp  three  are  of  especial  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  school  finance:  (1)  The  State  must  match  dollar  , 
for  dollar 'the  Federal  subvention:  (2)  Smith-Hughes  moneys  are 
paid  only  as  reimbur.sements  for  moneys  already  actually  spent  by  the 
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c*  ^ ^ 

Stale:  (-V)  tj^o' allotment  for  any  veiir  will  l>e  (rMirmi>lu'il  l»y  an 
amoiml  et|inrt  t(»  the  unspent  Imlaneeaf  the  ]>revioiis  year. 

The  I’tali  law  eihpowers  any  hoaid  ol  education  lo  ii>e  its  district  > 
»<piota  f)f  the  vt)calional  fund  ( incltidinir  Smith-lluirhe-  moneys  and 
the  moneys  |>rovided  l>y  th(‘  Slate  to  inateii  the  same)  for  the  hdlow- 
inc  juir|)os«'s : tl)  All  da^  vocational  schools  andcla^sc<:  (lM  evcuiinir 
scho(ds  nr  classes  oiviii;.'  instruction  supplementary  to  the  daily 
employment  (»f  >tiident>:  (•’>)  part-tinu'  scho(ds  or  (da>'e>.:  ( I)  to 
promote  education  in  health  anil  citi/enship:  (•'»)  l-J-mouth  su|»cr- 
vision  as  provided  in  the  educational  pro^iaiu  ejmcicd  m I'.Ml'.  I he 
law  fiii'ther  piovide-  that  if  the  money- a vaiiahh*  an-  not  >iiHicient 
to  meet  tlu'  le::al  demaiii'T-  the  State  ho;ird  for  \oeational  education 

ft 

shall  ha\e  the  j)ower  to  |>iorale  ainone  t lie  di-tri'  t-  the  amount  avail- 
ahh'.  It  -hould  he  noted  that  the  law  fails  to  prov  ide  for  the  e-tah 
lishnmil  of  any  separate  mm  ational  I'diicaliou  fund-. 

V m)KKAI,  I OKK.ST  KKSKKVK  ( ol  M Y I r.SOS 

One  of  t-he  uniipie  feature- of  5 lah  s eciuiomic  situation  and  one 
which  affects  directly  the  pos-ihilitie-  of  deriving  -ehool  revenue  is 
the  larife  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  Stale  -till  hehmyiii^  to  the 
I nited  Stales,  and  which  is  thendoi'e  not  -uhji'ct  to  ta.xation. 
'rwerity-ninc  count  ies  contain  Feileral  f<U(-l  re-er\e-.  varying  in  area 
from  fourttfv'n-Inmdrcdths  of  a square  mile  tl)  square  mile-,  and 

in  the  proportion  of  the  county  whiih  they  coiistitiitc  from  live  one*' 
htmdredihs  of  1 per  cent  in  ])a\  is  County  to  T'J  per  cent  in  I''niery. 
The  followinjr  tnldc  shows  the  counties  of  Utah  coiitaininir  f'cilefid 
forc.st  resorve.s’ arranged  in  the  order  of  thV  jiercentaoe  of  Hie  total 
area  of  the  county  occupied  hy  the  reserve.  The  anni  of  the  reserve 
in  square  miles  is  al.so  shown. 

From  'rahle  dO  we  see  that  in  4 of  the  ‘Jh  coimtie-  containiufr 
Fodej'al  forest  reserves,  the  reserve  oci'iipies  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  t he, lot aV area  of  the  coimty:  inil  counties  it  occupies  hetw»-en 
anil  40  cent : in  4 counties,  hetwicn  K)  and  :>o  per  cent:  and  in 
l.'f  l>etween  1 and  10  per  cent.  In. only  ^unities  does  the  un'a  occu- 
’jiied  by  the  national  forests  constitiife  le.ss  than  1 per  cetit  of  the 
area  of  the  counties.  It  will  ho  reailily  .s(*en  that  this  reservin'^  1)V 
the  Federal  Government  of  lands  afreets  to  a marked  device  the 
pro|x»rtion  of  the  county’s  area  U|K»n  which  either  local  or  State 
taxe.s  may  lx*  levied.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  Kmery  district 
maintains  her  hi^h  schools  only  four  months  in  the  year  as  free 
schools,  and  that  durinfr  the  remaining  four  months  they  are  con- 
ducted as  tuition  .schools.  From  Table  .‘16  we  see.  that  mor  71  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  Emery  JCuunty  is  oeoupied  by  a Federal  fore.st 
reserve. 
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• Iv  ink  HiiiniiKlUv  2.M  mint  n .V  cnjil  ai  nuik  Fv.'li'riil  forest  re.si-rvrs. 


'I’lic  Fniciiil  { lovnniiHMit  .‘jfM'ks  to  roiuponsnli'  counties  contaiyiii'; 
l-i*i!cr:il  lon-st  ic.'srrvcs  foralit^;  loss  of  rcvoniie  ivliicli  tliev  sustnined, 
owjiu/lo  tlic  filet  tliiil  foi-orT^kervcs  are  not  suliject  to  State  or  local 
tiixatioii.  In  l!MI,s  ('oii^ress  enacti'd  a hnv  j.i-ovidin^;  (liut  iiT)  per 
lent  of  all  moneys  receivcil  1)V  the  Federal  (iovernnient ‘from  each 
foT-cst  res<’rvo  during'  any  fiscal  year  .shall  i)e  paid  at  the  end  thereof 
lo  the  State  or  'ren-it<»ry  in  which  said  reserve  situated,  to  be 
expended  as  the  State  or  'rerritorial  legislature  may  pre.scribe  for  the 
lienelit  of  the  ))uhlie  schools  and  public  roa.ls  of  the  county  or 
(“oiinties  in  which  the  forest  reservi*  is  situated.  As  indicated  in 
Table  the  moneys  paid  to  the  various  counties  of  l^tah  con- 
stituted in  less  than  three-tenths  of  1 per  cent  of  the  total 

recoipls  for  elementary  .schools  and  hifrh  schools. 

FEDERAL  ROYALTY  FUND 

The  Federal  royalty  fund  owes  its  origin  t«,  an  act  of  Con^re.sa^ 
approvcl  February  ilH,  1920.  which  provi<les  that  deposits  of  coal 
and  other  noninetallio  minerals  in  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
contninink  such  deitosits  nuiy,  with  certain  exceptions,  l>e  leased  to 
any  association  or  individual  for  the  puri>ose  of  e.xploitinpr  the 
mineral  products.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act  Utah,  in  common 
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with  c-ortilin  otjior  piihlic-land  States  in  vvhicli  siieh  lands  are 
silnuted.  receives  ;’i7.r)  per  cent  of  the  moneys  paid  to  the  I iiiled 
States  as  honiises.  royalties,  and  rentals  for  llic  lease  of  mi.  h hinds. 
I ho  I'cderal  act  proviiles  that  the  moneys  n'cidved  hv  the»several 
States  .‘-hall  he  devotctj  to  pnldic  roads  and  to  ciliK’iilion.  hut  allows 
the  imlividiial  Stale  to  determine  what  piatportion  of  the  proceeds 
shall  he  devoted  to  either  of  those  project.s.  The  Hah  I>e::islat lire  in 
1.12.5  ciAicted  a law  dc\((iino’  the  entire  proceeds  from  this  soiii'ce  to 
the  [>rincipal  of  the  Stale  |)ernianeni  school  fiiml. 

Accordiiii:  to  the  ( ’oimnissioner  of  the  (Jeneral  Land  ()lli.-.«  (s... 
Annual  Hepoit.  ]>.  (»:»).  the  total  amount  pai.l  to  I'lah  ( 

to  lh2.».  inclusive)  from  the  L'cleral  rovallv  fiitid  aiiioiinte.l  to 
In  view  of  the  fai  t that  th'es,.  tnonevs  are  adde.l  to  the 
principal  of  the  perhianont  s,hot)l  fuiid.  they  c.uit riluile  to  aniiiial 

expetiscs  only  as  they  invest. d a>  u part  of  this  fiiml.  thcivliv 

yieldinjT  interest. 

It  ni<i_\  h(>  (d  interest  to  tiote  that  o|  tfii>  I .■l*Stat.‘'-  te.ieivino  craiils 
frotn  the  Federal  royalty  fund,  in  all  hut  t w o.  ( 'a li fornia  and  Wyo- 
initU5.  the  sums  received  have  he.-n  i.f  nec|i^ih|e  iniportanc..  up  t..  (he 

preaimt  time.  From  I!>'2I  to  I'.rj.-,.  in.  lusiv.  (’ah fornia  had  r.•.•eived 
S....5.t  1 ,1 .5«»  and  \\  \otnine'  ^'I2.flt4.i'2(..  \\  vi.iinuie'  devotes  pet*  .'{‘iit 

of  her  revenue  front  this  source  to  puhlic  s.  |iu..ls.  and  V ahh*  from 
this  fund  to  provide  approxiniatcdy  s-J.'.i)  a.yi'-ar  for  every  elementarv. 
sctio(d  tmicher  ttiid  S.5|..  fee  everv  hieh-scfiool  teacher. 


• STATE  I UN os 

A reference  to  lal.h*  .‘5,i  w ill  show  that  the*monevs  which  th<>  Stale 
projide^l  for  eh'inenfary  schools  and  hieli  s.-liools  in  I'tah  are  de- 
rived from  fivy  major  soui’ces;  (l)  'IJie  pefniancnt  school  fund.- 
officially  known  as  tin*  State  sehool  fund;  (2)  the  State  flistrict 
W'hool j fund ; (.5)  the  Slate  hieh-school  fmtd;  (4)  .Statv*  np|>ropria- 
tions;  (.'^)  miscellaneous  .soutT'es.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the* 
moneys  derivctl  'from  State  ttpju-ojiriiil ions  and  mi.scellaneoiis  sources 
constitute  le.ss  tiffin  one-fourth  of  I pi*r  cent  of  the  total  renupts.  we 
may  confine  th^present  account  to  the  first  three  funds.  ..  ‘ 


• (1i  S*r.\TK  SriKMiL  KrM>  , * 

•* 

Upon  her  admission  into  the  Union  Utah  was  granted  hy  tlfe 
Federal  Ciovornment  for  the  siip|M»rt  of  imblm  schoeds  .sections  2,  Ifi, 
32,  and  36,  amounting  to  approximately  5,844,000.  acres.  The  Con- 
stitution of  I, tall  provides  for  the  creation  of  a ptTpetual  fuinl  to 
be  called  the  State  school  fund  and  devot«.s  to  this  fund  the  follow- 
ing  moneys  and  lands:  (1)  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  beCn 
or  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the^  support 
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(.if  coinmon  srhool.s;  (2)  tlu?  procoodK  of  cwhoats  and  forfeitun's;  (:i) 
iiiicliiitiicd  f«*es  or  dividends  of  corporations:  (4)’ the  | )nHeods  of  tlic 
'ido  of  timber,  mineral  or  otiicr  j)i'operty  from^iool  or  State  lands 
Ollier  than  (ho.se  ^rrapted  for  sjteeilic  purposes;  (a)  5 |)er  cent  of 
the  net' pl■o(•eed^  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  lyin^  within  the  State.' 
'Id  these  five 'soiirct's,  Utah,  as  already  noted,  hy  an  act  pas-ed  in 
HL':’).  addcil  a si.vth.  naii^ely.  ;rrun(s  from  the  Fetleral  I'oyj^lty  fund. 
1 lie  ehief  .sources  from  which  the  .State  school  fund  has  thus 'far 
liei;n  derix'ed  are  the  four  >ections  trranted  in  each  eon;.ri'es.sional 
town-hip. 

I li(‘  mcfune  dmiveil  froni  (he  in\(-ied  prinei|ial  of  (Ih*  .Stale  school 
tiiiid  and  from  mom*yson  deposit  and  sehoed  lands  l)(don;.''iriLr  (o  this 
fund  is  known  as  du*  .State  school  land  intere-t  and  rental  fiind.com- 
iiionly  ri'ferred  to  its  (he  State  land,  interest,  and  rental  fund. 

The  .Stiite  sclioid  hiial  interest  and  rental  fund— i.  e..  the  income 
from  the  State  school  fund— in  r.i'J.')  was  S.‘his.l(i(>.4X.  which  sum 
amounted  to  $2.(54  jter  school  census  child.  G to  18  years.  On  June 
1!(2(5.  tilt'  principaJ.  .e.xchisi vc  of  tinsidd  school  lands,  was  re- 
ported a-  amouminir  to  $.‘i.(i()2.4.‘»0..s.s.  'I’he  value  of  the' unsold 
^ -cliool  lands  iKdonL^inL' to  tliis  fund  and  estimated  at  $2..‘i()  ]>er  acre 
aiiioiinls  to  $ 1 1 .2.»u.t  It  Id,  jimkin^  (lit*  totsil  jtrospt'ctivt*  \’iilu(*  of  the 
fund  appidximi^tilv  sixteiut  timl  a (uiarter  million  dollar's.  The 
'ondition  of  (he  .Stitte  sidiool  fund  iind  its  prestmt  and  prospect i\o 
Millie,  a-  reported  on  dune  10.  r.»2(5.^!ire  sliown  in  Table  dT. 

I Aiii  I.  .!7.  -<•';/)(/( 0«, I •(//■  I Inh  imiiKinnil  Stair  xctwol  fund,  jarxent  and 
• i>nr<iu  ft i ri  i iiliir,  .hnir  t'O, 


— inniicys  tm-l  ltnpl> 


Value 


n.t  r.Ts 

Kusi  F f ,nn  lofin.s  ... 

HiMids  . clj^d  itisirKl,  iimmnihil,  iiru'Uiout . 
.\Ii‘rir\s  nn  fleimsil  in  luiiiks 


$4.  Jim, 


•Jim,  403^2 
\<lno« 
2U.,(vr»7,  Ifi 


I'tMul  fiiinl  ^^^IlJoive  of  iinsoM  si  hiMtl  lands  . 

4 Hii.f<Ni  lines  ini.sfdd  sAool  Ia4i<]s  ,^ur \eyeil  an«i  nn.vef\eyed  ' 1 (XIO. OU 

Tofjil  eslirpafnl  value  of  prn.siiocii\r  flint!  * l7i,Ji2^450^ 

l'<tiiin*ed  at  $2  M)  f»cr  acre. 


It  it  evident  from  Table  dT^that  Utah’s  permanent  State’selvpol 
fund  ^dves  little  promise  of  hecoiniiifr  any  such  princely  endowment 
its  similar  fti'nd.s  derived  from  FcdeiHl  grants  to  Minnesota,  .South 
Dakota,  and  some  other  States.  To  Utah,  a^  to  Arizona  and  New 
Me.xico.  the  Federal  ^rant  was  twice  that  previously  made  to  any 
.State.  This  increase  was  undoubtedly  duo  to  the  recognition  that 
these  three  States  contained  vast  regions  desert  lands. 
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Mnnaijcmrnf  ami  'inrexfinfnt  of  Sfatr  srhonl^iml-  -Tlic  iiiini- 
njjroiiKMit,  s!il('.  and  Imsc  nf  State  lanrls,  as  well  as  tlie  invivstmeni  »>f 
moneys  dei-iveil  Ironi  the  sale  <»!'  same,  is  intni"ted  to  li;(>  State 
land  hnanl.  consislino  of  tla*  eoveriKn-.  tin*  secirlaiv  of  slate, 
and  till'  attorney  oc-neral.'  Moneys  derived  fntni  the  sale  <d'  sehool 
lands  may  he  invested  in  the  following  securities;  ( 1 )»'l'he  followinir 
(dassi-sM>f  honds:  ( io\ <‘i  nni(‘nt.  Slate,  county,  or  school  ili^tVict:  t-Ji 
sfU'ip  or  warrants  issinal  itojiinsl  funds  lo  he  raised  l)v  '-|>ei'ial  or 
lociil  taxes  or  assessiftenis  under  ihe  |»rov'sion>-  of  the  hiu^s  <»f  ( tali, 
section  wariiiiits  on  the  rc'ervoir  l.and-erant  fiiiiil 

i.sstietl  under  I he  • |>rovisions  of  section  .‘(C.iM;  (t)  moil  iritee.--  on 

improved  farm  huuls.  ' ‘ ' 

hf’fom — .\tienlion  hits  heen  ciilled  m numerous  rt'- 
j)orts  to  the  risks  invidved  in  imestine  "Slale  funds  in  fiirm  loaii'. 
The  warnin<r,  originally  hiised  upon  a study  of  the  experience  uf 
Xew  \ orlv  Stiite.  Itas  in  r(‘eeiit  vear-'  heen  amply  jwslilied  l»v  the 
exiierienee  of  a numher  of  We.slerti  States.  I'lah  should  repeal  the 
provision  of  her  laws  providjne  for  the  investment  of  her  penuiitieut 
Slate  endowment  funds  in  farm  loans.  Shi;  should  iilso  n-peal  iho-e 
pro\’i?^ions  which  iiiitke  it  perniissihle  to  invest  thi'se  funds  in  Itoiid- 
of  the  State  of  I tah.  or  in  any  other  bonds  depending  upon  the 
citMlit  of  the  State. 

Ihe  Slate  superintemlimt  of  puhlii;  instiiiction  should  he  added  to 
Ihe  ex  ollicio  ollicers  who  constitute  the  Stale  land  hoard,  lie  shoiil.l 

he  a meniher  id  this  hoiird  heciiuse  no  one  would  In*  more  7eahiU' 

♦ 

m protectm;4  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  more’ insist,  i;:  upnn 
' soutid  investments,  and  nSso  hecause  of  the  fact,  that  he  tr;i\  •!  widelv 
'Jiroii^lrmit  the  Stale' and  is  in  a position  to  kei'p  in  toindi  with  land 
values. 

A ♦#o|)ie  of  supreme  iiniHrj tanei-.  whiej^  it  nii^dlt  .^^•m  would 
nnlitruliy  he  treated  at  this  point,  is  t!ie  nuuhod  of  i)|)portioniny 
the  income  of  the  State  .schotil  fund.  Imt  consiileration  of  tliis  .suhjei  i 
will  he  imstponed  to  a suhseaptent  .section. 

However  \yell  the  State  school  fund  may  he  managed,  there.  i> 
every  rea.son  for  helievine  that  its  relative  importance  as  a source 
of  school  revenue  will  decrease.  In  I'.mi  this  fund  provided  _M 
per  cent  of  Ttah's  total  sehool  r(»ceipts.  In  JH'JO-it  provided  only 
4.C  per  cent,  and  in  1!»‘25  only  tV.tll)  per  eenh  "riie  history  of  .school  * 
support  in  other  State.s  warrants  us  iii.  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  little  hojie  that  ])ermanent  State  sehool  fund.s  will  in  the  future 
provide  any  .sij^nilicunt  proportion  of  totiil  scluml  receipts.  Ttah. 
in  conimon  with  our  other  State.'?,  mu.st  look  to  swine  form  of  taxation 
for  meetinjr  her  increasing  school  costs.  Foivthis  rea.son  e.special  in-’ 
te rest ^ attaches  to  the  State  district-school  fun’d,  whicii  we  shall  5 
no.w  consider.  * 

* ***•  of  Utah,  192B,  p.  Cl,  ch.  31 ; Complied  Law*  of  Utah,  1917,  p.  806.  tcc.'ssOtW 

A ^ 
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( Jl  STATK  lUSTKU  T-Rl  HOOK  FI  ND 

The  Sta(»'  (list  licl -schtt(fl  fund  is  di'rivcd  from  a Stati*  <i(‘HPnil 
j»i()|)oi  ty  liix*lc\  ip(l  in  !iccoi;(liinc(‘  willi  u constitutional  provisioii 
which  iiM|iiii‘cs  that  thcic  shall  he  levied  annually  a State  tax  of 
.1  iat<*  siidicienl  to  iii'ovido  an  amount  which,  added  to  any^)tlipr 
State  funds  avaihdile  for  district -scho(d  purposes,  shall  e(iual  $2.') 
I'nr  each  perxHi  of  sclntol  airc  in  the  State,  as  shown  by  tlie  last* 
prccedinj:  scho(»l  censiis. 

It  will  h(‘  sc(*n  that  this  is  not’ a (ixerl  rtile.  Tla*  rate  is  determined 
aimiially  upon  the  basis  of  two  factois.  namely,  the  number  of 
cliildien  •;  to  IS  years  of  a;^e  and  llie  amount  available  from  the 
Slat(' school  land  inleri'st  a ttd -rental  fund. 

'll  is  the  evident  intcuition  of  the  constitution  to  provide  $25  for 
each  child  of  school  iiire,  but  owine  to  a number  of  defects  the  fund 
lias  never  amounted  to  tliis.  'I'in*  law  is  defective,  first  of  all,  in 
mahin;^  the  basis  of  the  Slat(‘  district  school  fund  the  previous  year’s 
census.,  'riiiis  t h(‘* s(‘h()(»l  census,  in  l!>2r>.  amounted  to  151), 457 
children,  hiii  the  State  district  schoid  fund  for  this  y(*ar  was  j)i'o- 
videil  on  the  liasis  of  the  prci.rilme  year's  census,  namely,  ];iT,li50 
children.  It  was  pece.-'sary.  thciad'oi-e.  to  ajiporuon  the  St iite  district 
'•chooj  found  in  l!»2.‘>  amono  l.St.'T  children  more  than  the  mtinher 
for  whom  the  fund  had  heen  ptatvideij.  It  is  asserted,  moreover, 
that  the  Slate  board  of  e(|uali/ation,  in  its  eagerness  to  keep  <lown 
the  State  lax  rates,  freipiently  overestimates  the  amount  which  will 
ccinc  irom  the  income  <d'  the  State  pmiiianent  school  fund  and  from 
tax  sale  redemption  proceeds.  The  power  of  determinin;j:  and  lixinc: 
till'  ral«*  to  be  levied  for  the  Slate  district  .school  fuml  .should  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Stati*  board  of  education.  The  Stale  board 
of  edncatioiT  shoidd  be  empowered  |’iirther  to  estimate  the  school 
ceusn.s  for  the  yj'ar  for  which  the  district  fund  is  to  be  prmided. 
rather  than  Oep«*nd  upon  the  census  of  the  previous  year.  Sindi  an 
e-l  imute  -could  easily  arrived  at  by  a .study  of  tn-nds  in  popiihithm. 
'I'he  law,  in  mar{iji;L5  school  census  the  basis  of  distHbntion  of  the  di.s- 
irict  tax,  excludes  children  alteiidinL'  public  kinderpfartens,  althou^di 
all  .xdiool  districts  of  a pojmlation  of  2.UOO  and  upward  are  n-ipiired 
by  law  to  maintain  one  or  more  kindergartens  open  to  children 
iH'tween  the  ajxes  of  4 and  (I  years. 

In  the  year  11)24-25  the  State  school  laml  interest  and  rental 

tmul  provided  $2.04  per  schoid  census  child  tind  the  State  district 

sclidol  fund  $21.(U,  makine:  a totiil  from  these  two  funds  of  $24.25. 

It  w ill  he  s<*en  that  this  amounteil  to  75  cents  less  per  child  than  the 

amount  contemplated  in  the  constitutional  provision. 

•» 

(3)  HTATE  niOII-8i.||(K>F  FFNIV 
* 

A hi/iU  school  may  be  e.stablished  by  either  ofte  of  two  methods. 
The  board  of  education  of  a county  district  of  the  first  class  or  of 
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a city  <listrict  can.  upon  its  own  initiative,  establisli  and  inaintain 
a Ilia'll  school.  In  districts  when;  the  board  of  educjyion  fails  to  do* 
this,  if  a majority  ot  the  ta.\payeis  of  any  voting:  precinct  or  precinct' 
having'  a school  population  of  not  less  than  l.'JUO.  *\viihin  a coiintv 
school  district  of  the  iirst  ®la.s.s.  shall  petition  the  hoard  for  the  e.-lah- 
lishiuent  and  maintenance  of  a hi^ih  school  the  hoard  is  required  In 
law  to  estahli.sl*  the  same.  The  followin^^  restrictions,  de-iimed  lo 
prevent  tlu'  undue  inultiplicatiou  (tf  hi<:h  schools,  are  pi-o\  ided  hy 
la\\  : (1)  1 he  junior  arul  .senior  years  ot  a hiirh  school  luav  nut  he 
cstahlished  until  the  nuniher  of  students  in  such  years  jusiitie-  >iic!i 
estahhshiueni  as  recomiueudeil  hy  the  State  hoard  of  education:  (l'i 
no  petition  sliall  In-  considered  from  any  precinct,  any  part  of  wlucli 
IS  within  o miles  of  an  cstahlished  hiirh  school;  (d)  no  hiu-h  school 
shall  ho  located  within  I'J  miles  of  any  c.xistin^  hioh  school. 

The  State  hioh-school  fund,  desiom'd  to  aid  districts  in  .'Upportiim 
and  maintaininir  hiurh  schools.  i>  derived  from  a .State  0:2  mill  tax. 
In  the  .State  hi^h-.sehool  fund  amoimteil  to  Sld:!.7oti.7(i  ;in,| 

provided  a quota  of  for  each  hi^di-school  pupd  attendiu-r  -Jn 

weeks. 

1 he  law  rt'quires  that  all  hioh  scliords  claimiUjr  any  heuelit  from 
the  .'^tate  hi<:h-school  fund  must  he  iuspectoil  at  least  once  a vear. 
The  salaries  and  travidiinr  expenses  of  the  .State  hi^di-.school  inspec- 
tor are  paid  out  of  the  State  hich-school  fund,  riic  n*niaindcr  of  the 
fund  is  aiiportioned  amono  the  school  districts  upon  the  basis  of  tlu' 
numlier  of  ])upils  who  attend  hioh  .school  for  a period  of  at  least  -Jo 
weeks.  '1  he  fund  is  apportioned  in  two  allotments.  In  J.anuarv 
the  State  board  of  cdiu-ution  ajipcutions  70  per  cent  of  the  hioh. 
school  fund  amon^Mhe  di.stricts  upon  the  basis  of  the  C'-timated  num- 
ber of  >tiidents  who  will  attend  hioh  .school  <lurin<;  a i»eriod  of  •_*(' 
weeks.  In  June  the  board  apportions  the  remainder  of  the  luLdi- 
.schoo!  fim.l  amonjr  the  districts  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
hioh-school  pupils  who  have  actually  attended  hioh  .>-;chool  for  a« 
least  i?0  weeks. 

Hi  STATE  ACrWlCUIAriONS 

One  of  the  .sfrikin<«:  characteri.stics  of  the  Ttah  system  of  .sciiool 
.support  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  what  nre  commonly  known  a- 
.special  appropriations.  The  only  speinul  appropriations  made  at 
the  pre.sent  time  nre  those  for  .salaries  and  waiies.  oftice  o.xpon.ses. 
travel,  ami  eqiiipiuont  of  the  State  hoanl  of  education,  and  the  appro- 
priations to  match'tlie  Smilh-lliiolies  .subventions. 

t .MiscKJ  I .Whiirs  SOI  K(  r.s 

Pi-ntrirt  fu)uh.—*^\\\  11)^5,  out  of  ovory  $100  provided  lor 

public  scluK)ls  in  Utah  wj  s furnished  hy  the  school  tlistricts.  Oiii  of 
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tliis  $04.;»0,  $50.74  were  derived  from  taxes.  $3.45  from  the  proceeds 
of  borul  sales;  and  of  the  remainin*'  $.3. .51,  5U  cents  came  from  interest 
on  sinking'  tunds  ami  on  deposits,  TO  cents  from  pupils’  tuiti(»n  fees, 
from  loans,  and  the  remainder  fj-om  miscellaneous' scmrccs  of 
ncLdi-rible  *importance. 

Talilc  {)nst‘ntN  an  aiialy^i^  of  the  re\eniies  pnA'idiul  by  school 
(li.'^irirt^  in  Ill  ihii^  anal\>ii>  rereij:)t>  are  divided  iiiti^  revenue 

an»l  iioi;rr\ enia*  and  unihu*  each  of  these  major  (li\  isions  are 

>lio\vn  the  .sources  of  the  anioiint  conti-ihuted  hy  each  source  anil  the 
|>ercentau:o  ^vliich  this  amount  i>.  tirsf.  of  tlie  district  rev(‘nuo/and 
.^ccoiuh  ol  ilu*  total  M'hool  revenue. 

'i'AiUK  as-  hist  rut  rrrfiitts 

rif  I tah  '•fljooi  i fVriiii*  s ptoXHitMl  liy  m]wh>1  J 1st  rift  .s.  l‘JL*4--r»| 


swiirt  t* 


Amount 


Per  f«-nt  furnishctl 
l*>  <1i5lrirts 


I 


oftiis- 
trift 
n Wllijr 


of  toiiil 
ro\  inu«‘ 


Hovf nut'  n'l-eipts: 

'P  iXt'.-i  f»»r  iromtrnunftv 

T.i.xt's  fur  ilcht  sor\  ur  . 

IiKiTivst  on  .Mukaig  fiiiKl  aihl  or*  »1c|m>siIs  and  lion^ 
'1  uithin  ft'fis . \ 

,\ll  oUuT  n-venue  rm  ipt.> 

Total  rovonnc  rcoiMpis. 

.\ontr\onijo 

Mond  salo5 

liOiUlS  . ! ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ! . 

All  ollKT  iionrrvt'niif  rofcipis. 

Total  nonrovi'niie  rociMpU 

(*r;ind  tot.hl  r«'v<‘niii'  nrul  ntuirovnuio  rocnipts 


970, 146.  \S 

77.  '2 

49.  78 

604.  612- SI 

10:8 

a 96 

50.3M1.9S 

.8 

.5 

1.1  i 

! . 7 

7u.:im.  17 

11  ! 

! - 

5.8.54.99S.  27 

91.0 

58  64 

341.131.  2S 

5 3 

3 46 

128.  2:0V  M 

2 0 

1.2S 

U3.  fllH.  N) 

1.  7 

1 13 

586.  709.  SO 

9 0 

6 86 

6.410,708  16 

100-0 

04-50 

S(hool  /('mrv.— Many  of  the  most  important  provisions  alToctinfi 
school  taxes  and  bonds  ha\e  Boon  presented  in  the  .section  on  “’(’aiises 
of  Kdiicalional  Inetiualities.  The  present  discussion  may,  there- 
fore, confine  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  juirposos  for  which  districts 
may  l(‘vy  paxes  and  issue  hoiuls.  'I'lie  chief  projects  for  which  sduH)! 
faxes  may  he  levied  hy  districts  an*  s^i(  forth  in  the  provisions 
d(^^< fihin*x  the  method  of  levying  the  same. 

1 he  provisions  with  respoct  to  the  levying'-  of  district  taxes  are 
identical  in  the  ease  of  county  districts  of  the  first  class  and  city  dis- 
friets,  except  as  t<»  the  maximum  rates  which  may  he  levied.  On  or 
hefore  May  1 the  board  of  education  is  required  to  prepare  an  esti- 
mate of  the  funds  needed  to  finance  the  following  projects  duriiif;  the 
ensuinp^  year  eommeneino  duly  1:  (1)  Support  and  maintenaneo  of 
schools  (current  expens<‘s) (-J)  purchasing  of  school  sites;  (3) 
erection  of  htiildinpi;  (4)  interest  on  l)onds;  (5)  sinking  funds;  and 
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(6)  nideniption  of  bontls.  The  foregoing:  estimate  .shall  ho  tertifiod 
to  the  comity  ooniniissioner.s,  who  shall  levy  such  a tux  as  will,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  raise  the  amount  recpiirotl  hy  the  hoard's  c.stiniatc. 
such  tax  of  course  subject  to'the  limits  provided  by  law. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tax,  a sjieeial  buildin<r  lax  of  10  mills  * 
uuty  he  levied  ftir  one  or  more  years  upon  a favorable  majority  vote 
of  the  qualified  electors  for  the  following:  purposes:  (1)  To  huv 
school  sites;  (li)  to  build  and  furnish  .school houses;  and -('I)  to  ini- 
prove  school  property.  Particular  cure  is  taken  that  districts  shall 
levy  taxes  reipiired  to  pay  interest  on  notes  or  bonds  and  to  pav  the 
principal  when  due.  The  law  providc.s  that  if  the  board  of  education 
neglects  or  refu.ses  to  levy  the  annual  bond  and  sinkin;i-fund  tax. 
then  the  board  of  county  comtni.ssioneis  shall  levy  the  .same  niul 
apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  jiayment  of  such  bonds  and  intere.'^t. 

"/ioiif/s.  Schc»ol  houils  may  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  pur- 
cluisiu'r  .school  .sites;  {'2)  bnildin;^  or  pitrcb.ivin;;  schoolhouM-s ; (:{) 
providing  furniture  and  necessary  apparatus  for  school  buildin<rs; 

(4)  improving:  school  ;rroimd>;  (.*))  refimdin<i  bond>:  and  (G) 
redemption  of  f>nt>taiulin<r  bumls.  Hoards  of  education  in  all  dis- 
tricts may  borrow  iuom*y  and  issue  therefor  ne;rotiable  notes  or  bonds 
to  judvide  moneys  for  maintaining  st  hools,  piatvidetl  that  such  bonds 
shall  not  exceed  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  for  the  current  year.  The 
limit  ju.'^t  indicated  may  be  exceeded  when  it  is  nece.s.sarv  to  incur 
additional  indebt edne.-^s  in  exiess  i.f  the  .school  taxes  for  the  current 
yejii , pro\  ided  the  question  of  incurring  such  additional  indebtedness 
shall  be  submitted  to  u vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  (listrict 
and  a majority  vote  be  cast  in  favor  of  iucurrin;;  the  same. 

Other  types  of  district  funds  include  the  Americani/.atitm  fund, 
already  described  in  the  parafrraph.''  dealing'  with  State  appropria- 
tion, funds  derived  from  pnpils'-tnition  fees,  and  district  teachers’ 
pension  funds. 

TEACHERS’  PENSION  FUNDS 

0 

Upon  the  written  request  of  a -majority  of  the  teachers  employe<l 
in  the  pul)lic  schools  of  any  city  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  class, 
the  board  of  education  of  such  city  shall  nuthori//e  the 'orpanization 
of  a publie-.school  teachers’  retirement  association.  Two  clas.ses  of 
funds  may  be  establi.shed  by  a teachers’  retipement  association; 

(1)  Permanent  fund;  (2)  current  fund.  The  ciirroiit  fund  sliall  ha 
derived  from  two  sources:  (1)  Deduction  from  teachers’  .snlarie.s; 
and  (2)  appropriations  made  by  the  hoard  of  education.  The  law 
provides  (Ifat  there  shall  l>e  de^Iiicled  from  the  .salaries  of  nil  tenehors 
wlio  are  memliers  of  the  teachers’  retirement  a,s.socintion  in  eitie,s 
of  the  first  and  foamd  ela.ss  1 per  rent  of  the  face  of  said  pay  roU, 
and  “such  deductions  shall  be  paid  teethe  trea.siirer  of  sucli  asso- 
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ciiitioiiv/providpd  that  annual  salarios  of  $1,‘200  shall  he  the  inaximutu 
salary  on  wliicli  dues  shall  be  paid.”  and  if  any  teacher  shall  receive 
a salary  in  excc>-  of  ."Uch  sum.  thcii  the  deduction  >hull  he  made  on 
only.  The  board  of  education  is  required  to  pay  into  the 
current  fund  an  ainoimt  e(|ual  to  the  total  amount  received  from 
salary  deductions. 

Llo(|uent  tcstim<’iiy  to  the  unsat'^factoriiu’ss  of  such  a pen.sion 
.''Vsleni  as  that  pro\  iiled  in  tlie  Ttah  law  is  found  in  tlie  fact  that 
only  one  city,  namely.  Sail  Luke  City,  is  at  the  present  time  reported 
to  liave  a teachers  retirement  as.sociation.  The  major  defects  of  the 
hiw  may  he  sunimai  ized  luielly  as  folhnvs;  One  per  ‘‘ent  «leductions, 
<*ven  w hen  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  board  of  education,  will 
no;  provide  an  a(le(|iiate  ])ension  fund.  The  provision  that  no 
(leducthms  shall  he  made  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $l.‘J00  is  contrary 
to  all  sound  piinci[)les  of  taxation.  Ibither  than  refrain  from  tax- 
in;.'  salarie.s  above  tj'l.ifOO  an  increasing  rate  should  be  charged  on 
liigher  salaries,  just  as  an  increasin;i  rate  is  levied  on  larger  personal 
incomes  in  practically  every  systt'in  of  personal-income  taxation. 

Again,  the  juesent  .system  ja-ovides  no  method  of  rein'ibursing 
teacliers  who  leave  t he  .system.  The  law  .should  provide  that  teachers 
V ho  withdraw  from  the  svs-tem  should  receive  back  all  the  money’ 
they  have  paid  in.  i>lus  interest  at  a rate  equal  at  least  to  that  paid 
by  banks  on  savings  accounts.  In  like  manner,  provision  should  be 
made  for  rea.sonnble  interest  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a member  of 
the  retirement  n.s-ociation  before  retirement.  The  present  law 
provides  that  the  estate  of  such  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  a refund 
of, the  total  amount  paid  in  to  the  retirement  fund  by  the  teachers 
but  does  not  provide  for,  tlie  payment  of  miy  interest.  The  law  is 
further  »lefective  in  that  there  is  no  guaranty  that  annuitants  will 
receive  the  moneys  due  tliem.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  .specifically 
provides  that  if  the  funds  of  the  retirement  association  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  annuities  and  refunds  due  they  shall  be  prorated 
and  each  annuitant  and  claimant  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  his  or  her 
projiGrtion  of  the  funds  vrhich,are  available. 

A STATE  PENSION  SYSTEM  SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED 

- r 

As’  previously  noted,  bne-fourth.  o4  the  women  teachers  in  the 
elementary  rural  schools  of  Utah  receive  annual  salaries  not  ex- 
ceeding $700.  It  .should  be  evident  that  a State  which  pays  such  low 
salaries  to  such  a large  proportion  of  its  teachers  should  not  leave 
the  establishment,  of  pension  funds  to  the  voluntary  action  of  a 
limited  number  of  communities.  On  the  contrary,  Utah  should  take 
steps  to  establisli  a teachers’  State  pension  sy.stem.  This  system 
should  be  placed  upon  a sound  ba.sis  and  financed  in  such  manner  as 
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to  make  it  possible  to  pay  to  teachers  \ipon  retirement  an  annuity 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet  all  ordinary  and  reasonable  costs 
of  living.  . 

DEFECTS  IN  PRESENT  METHODS  OF  BUDGETING,  AND  ACCOUNTING 

In  the  section  on  “ Increase  and  distribution  of  school  costs,”  in 
connection  with  the  discu.ssion  of  Table  9 (see  page  414),  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  moneys  realized  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
are  charged  twice,  first  as  capital  outlay  and  then  later  as  debt  serv- 
ice. It  was  noted  that  the  proceeds  of  bond  sales  are  charged  to 
capital  otitlay  at  the  time  these  moneys  are  expended  and  that 
again  in  the  following  years  the  moneys  collected  to  redeem  the  bonds 
and  expended  for  such  redemption  are  charged  as  debt  service. 
This  is  a striking  example  of  the  unsoundness  of  certain  district 
accounting  practices.  Every  business  corporation  realizes  that  with- 
out a detailed  budget  and  accurate  and  definite  sj’sfem  of  accounting 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  expenditures  are  justified  or 
not.  A request  for  a copy  of  its  latest  available  school  budget  was 
sent  to  every  district  in  the  State.  In  only  one  or  two  cases  was 
the  budget  received  presented  in  a form  which  would  be  considered 
acceptable  by  any  well-trained  accountant.  In  most  cases  the 
budgets  were  totally  inadequate.  It  should  be  possible  from  any 
adequate  ^mdget  to  ascertain  differences  in  cost  fropi  school  to  school 
as  to  per  pupil  cost  of  each  class  of  expenditure.  But  almost  none 
of  the  budgets'  presented  offered  any  basis  for  this  and  only  in  very 
few  cases  was  there  any  basis  for  determining  whether  the  sums 
asked  for  would  be  inadequate  or  whether  they  would  be  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  district.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  report  to  outline  a standardized  form  for  school  budgets, 
but  it  is  recommei^ed  (1)  that  the  State  department  of  education 
shall  cause  to  be  ^epared  and  shall  furnish  free  to  all  school  dis- 
tricts a standardized  budget  from  which  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
the  i)rinciples  now  commonly  recognized  as  essential ; and  (2)  that 
the  financial  reports  submitted  by  districts  to  the  State  department 
be  so  modified^as  to  show  not  only  expenditures  by  schools  but  the 
per  pupil  cost  of  each  major  function  in  each  school. 

IJEFECTS  IN  PRESENT  METHODS  OF  aPPORTIONTOG  STATE  AID 

The  section  on  “Receipts  and  Sources  of  School  Revenue’*’  (p. 
455),  shows  that  out  of  every  $^100  provided  for  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools  in  1925,  the  State  furnished  $35.03.  The  purpose 
of  State  aid  is  to  equalize  school  burdens  and  educational  ap- 
portunities.  'Hie  facta  already  given  show  that  these  aims  are 
far  from  realized  in  Utah.  The  following  will  attempt  to  reveal 
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the  defects  in  Utah’s  present  methods  of  apportioning  State  aid, 
and  a plan  will  be  presented  for  remedying  these  defects. 

Ihe  methods  by  v,hich  Utah  provides  and  distributes  her  State 
high-school  fund  have  been  tlescribed.  We  have  seen  that  this 
fund  is  raised  by  a general  property  tax  of  a fixed  rate;  namely, 
two-tenths  of  a mill  (0.2  mill)  and  is  tlistributed  among  the  school 
districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  high-school  pupils  that  are 
in  attendance  i.)0  weeks.  V 

The  constitution  re<|iiii<-  that  the  State  provide,  also  by  a State 
ficneial  propert^  tax.  a fund  wliich  when  addeil  to  the  land  interest 
an.l  rental  fund  (the  =ncoine  of  the  permanent  State  school  fund) 
will  furnisl)  $25  for  every  child  of  school-census  age  (6  to  18  years). 
These  last  two  funds  furnished  33.87  per  cent  of  Utah's  total* school 
receipts  in  1{>2.5.  whereas  the  State  high-school  fund  furnisid  less 
than  1 pei  cent  (0.D2  j)cr  cent ) : we  will,  therefore,  in  the  iinmedatelv 
following  paragraphs,  coniine  our  consideration  chiefly  to  the  method 
of  distributing  the  Stale  land  intere.st  and  rental  fund,  and  the  State 
(li.strict  school  fund,  the  combined  iiu’ome  of  which  is  apportioned 
as  one  fund,  and  conseijuently  by  the  same  method. 

APPORTIONMENT  OK  STATE  DISTRICT  FUND  AND  THE  LAND  INTEREST  AND 

RENTAL  FUND 

As  already  implied  the  land  interest  and  rental  fund  and  the 
State  di.''trict  school  fund  are  app<»rtioned  among  the  districts  bv  the 
same  method  and  on  the  same  basis;  namely,  the  number  of  pupils 
C to  18  years  old.  I*racticnl  considerations  have  made  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a method  somewhat  dilTerenf  from  that  provided  in  the 
law.s.  The  following  account  wa^  furnished  by  the.^tate  superin- 
fendent  of  public  in.«truction : 

Not  nil  the  proceeds  of  the  State  di.^trict  school  fund  are  ap- 
portioned among  the  di.stricis  for  (crtain  general  costs  of  t/ie  school 
s\stem  are  paid  from  thi*-  fund,  the  most  imjiortant  of  which  arc 
as  follows:  (1)  The  actual  and  necessary  expense.s  of  menihers  of 
the  btatc  text  hook’ commi.s.sion ; (2)  the  expenses  of  members  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  who  receive  $4  per  day  for  the  time 
actually  spent  in  the  performance  of  duties  and  are  reimbursed  for 
traveling  expenses  incurred  in  attending  hoard  meetings;  (3)  clerical 
assistance  for  the  State  board  of  education  to  the  extent  of  $250 
per  year;  (4)  one-third  of  the  salary  of  the  supervisor  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  the  direct  >r  of  public  libraries;  (5)  the  salaries 
of  the  supervisors  of  grammar  grades  and  junior  high  schools; 
(6)  the  cost  of  blank  forms,  school  registers,  and  summaries  of  the 
opinions  and  rulings  of  the  State  superintendent;  (7)  the  salary 
and  expenses  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  (8)  the 
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travelinpr  rxjH*iisi‘s  of  the  iloputy  of  llio  Siato  superiiitnulont  wlini 
attomlin^  nieetiiurs  as  tlic  siipcrintfinkMil’s  ri']m*scntative:  (0)  the 
salaries  of  the  sta'tf  of  the  State  department  of  education:  (in)  the 
compensation  ami  expense'  of  the  arcliitect  or  e\|)ert  emploveil  hy 
the  State  to  examine  j)lans  and  speeitications  of  school  Iniihlinirs. 

In  like  manner  ti'e  salary  of  the  State  hioh-school  inspector  is 
paid  out  of  the  Statt*  hijrh-sehool  fund  and  the  salaries  of  the 
supervisors  f>f  vocational  (Mhnation  are  i)uid  nr.e-half  from  the 
State  hioh-scho<il  i'liml  and  one-half  from  the  i-’edoral  Smith- 

ff 

H nehes  subvent  ipn. 

'rin-  schofd  eensti^-  is  taken  between  the  loth  and  dOtli  of  ()<’toher 
of  the  year  in  which  the  distrihutiini  is  made  and  census  reports 
must  he  Hied  by  Nov<Mul)ei-  lu.  d'he  combined  income  of  tlie  State 
dislrict-s<du)ol  fund  and  the  land  interest  ami  rental  fund  are  there- 
after apportioiu'd  in  two  installments. 

In  tianuarv  the  auditor  inform^  the  State  sii|ierintend(‘nt  of  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  State  <listrict  school  fund  on 
Ii)eoember  31.  Withyi  in  day.s  after  receivintr  this  information,  the 
State  superintendent  ap]>oitions  the  State  fund  amone  all  school 
ilistricts  upon  tin*  Itasis  <d’  the  school  census  and  ctndiHes  such  a|>jK)i- 

tionment  to  the  State  auditor.  Thereupon  the  auditor  draws  his 

warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  in  favor  of  ea(*li  district  for  the 

amount  to  which  it  is  eTt^|||^d.  Tn  April  the  auditor  informs  the 

State  sup<*idritendeht  of  the  amount  to  the  cre<lit  of  the  State  district 
fund  as  of  March  31.  Thereupon  the  same  procedure  is  followed  as 
in  the  case  of  the  January  apportionment. 


The  law  sets  up  certain  conditions  wliich  must  be  met  in  order  to  . 
entitle  the  ilistrict  to  its  (plot a of  the  State  district  fund  as  follows: 
(1)  The  maintenance  of  the  schools  required  by  law  durlnjr  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  a period  of  at  least  20  weeks;  (2)  the  submission 
to  tlic‘  State  superintendent  of  all  reports  I'equirod  by  law.  No 
teachers,  supervi.sors.  nor  .sujierintendents  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion from  any  public  funds,  who,  at  the  time  of  employment,  are 
not  the  holders  of  oertificate.s  i.ssued  in  accordance  wdth  the  regula- 
tions to  the  State  board  of  education. 

DEFECTS  ik  PRESENT  METHODS  OF  APPORTIONING  STATE  AID 

The  first  defect  in  Utah’s  sj’stem  of  apportioning  State  aid  is  that 
aid  is  given  to  districts  for  educating  children  who  are  not  in  school 
at  all,  and  who  are  consequently  not  costing  the  district  anything. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  apportioning  moneys  upon  the  basis 
of  the  school  census.  The  school  census  represents  the  children  who.  . 
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Bccordinji  to  law,  oiifrht  to  be  in  school;  but  it  is  the  avenij;c  daily 
attendance  which  represents  the  number  of 'children  actimlly  in 
school.  According  to  official  reports,  24,009  children,  included  in  the 
school  census  in  the  year  192ri,  were  not  in  average  daily  attendance. 

In  Granite,  1,383  children,  included  in  the  school  census,  were  not 
in  average  daily  attendance;  in  Jordan,  1,007:  in  Xebo,  1;109;  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  5,G02v  in  Ogden,  2,310.  Yet  the  -State  grunted  to 
each  of  these  districts  $24.25  for  every  one  of  these  chihlren  on  the 
assumption  that  the  total  school  census  represents  the  school  burden 
of  the  district.  Apportioning  moneys  upon  the  basis  of  .school  census, 
puts  a premium  on  nonattendance.  It  is  evident  that  every  (pM)ta 
of  State  aid  provided  for  a child  included  in  the  .school  censn.s  but 
not  attending  school  will  swell  the  fund  for  paying  the  co^t  of 
those  who  are  in  attendance. 

A single  example  will  make  this  ch-ar.  In  the  San  Juan  district 
415  children  were  not  in  average  daily  attendance t for  each  of  these 
children  the  district  received  $24.2.5,  making  a total  of  $10,0G4. 

If  we  divide  this  amount  by  510,  the  number  of  pupils  in  average 
daily  attendance,  we  get  as  our  quotient  $19..30.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a bonus  pai<l  to  the  district  for  each  child  it  was  actually 
4 educating.  Adding  this  sum  to  $24.25  we  get  $43.64.  Tjie  State 
assumes  that  it  is  paying  $24.25  for  each  child  the  district  is  educat- 
ing. But  we  discover  that,  in  reality,  it  is  paying  this  district 
$43.64  for  each  child  actually  in  school.  When  the  total  fund  appor- 
tioned to  each  district  in  1025  upon  the  school-census  basis  is  divided 
by  the  di.strict’s  average  daily  attendance,  we  find  that  the  quotas 
varied  all  the  way  from  $43.64  received  by  San  Juan  to  $25.08 
received  by  Dagget^ 

Table  39  shows  {w  each  district  in  the  State  the  number  of  ]>upils 
included  in  the  school  census  who  are  not  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance— that  i.s,  not  attending  .school  (column  2).  ('olunm  3 shows 
the  total  amount’which  the  State  paid  in  1925  for  such  pupils  at 
the  rate  of  $24.25  per  pupil.  Dividing  this  total  amount  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  we  get  a quotient 
which  represents  the  bonus  the  State  paid  for  each  child  in  average 
daily  attendance  from  the  funds  granted  for  pupils  included  in  the 
school  census  but  who  were  not  in  attendance.  But  each  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  was  also  obviously,  included  in  the  school 
census,  and  for  his  education  the  State  made  a grant  of  $24.25  when 
apportioning  the  State  funds  on  the  school-census  ba.«!is.  Adding  to 
this  amount  the  bdnus  already  referred  to,  we  get  (he  total  supi 
which  the  district  received  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendant 
from  the  State  land  interest,  and  rental  fund  and  the  State  district 
school  fund. 
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'Table  40  Utah  s 40  scliooKdi.-'tricts  are  arranged  in  nine  groups 
showing  the  inequalities  in  State  aid  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance.  For  each  group  is  shown  the  number  and  names  of  the 
districts  included,  togetln^’  with  the  range  of  quotas  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance. 


Tabi-k  30.— ini«f  riah  puyu  to  uchnol  dhtrivti  for  nrhool  rcnsu-i  pupils  not  in 

atlendgnrc,  19i!t-2h 


(.Vote:  In  the  year  Itf2jji4i*rsrate  K ivo  to  e ir.li  .Istrirt  $24.20  fr.r  each  child  in  the  school  cen.sus]  i 


l>u^!n(  t 


\ urn  her 
of  school 
consiLs 
pypils  not 
in  avrnrge 
daily  at- 
I end:;  IK'S 


Total 
rr*coivo<| 
for  p'»pils 
m (*oliJinn  2 
lit  $:m  •>". 
jM'r  pupil 


Alpine  . ... 

Beiwer 

Box  Fldcr  ... 

Coohe 

C'Rrht.n 

riRgcon..  .. 

Davis 

Duchesne 

Emory  . ... 
Gftrflrld 

Oruml. 

Granite 

Iron 

Jordan 

Juab 

Kane . 

Millard ;;; 

Mtirgan 

NctK) 

North  Sjinf>cti' 
North  Sunimif 
Park  C'itv. 
Piute  - , 

Kich 

San  Jtian , 

Sevier 

South  Sanpete 
South  Summit 

TIntic 

Tootde 

Uintah ' 

Wiwatch 

Washington 

W'oyTio 

W’ebor.  

Sail  Lake  City 

Ogden 

Provo 

l/>gBn 

Murray. 


I 


S72 
JHK  ■ 
t?24  • 

m I 
H2.1  I 

mi 
47:{  i 
:m  I 
12.V 

I.  M I 
m 

l.(X)7  I 
104  I 
12/)  • 

107  i 
h low  ; 

io:i 

21M 

23fi 

Kg 


$21;  I H 

4*  :.:»o 

22,  A77 

Jit, 

1,  140 
H«.sor» 
1I.47U 

H.  (xn 

I.  001 
3.1.  '..{H 

4. 

24.  420 

2.  V>2 
AJYM 
U,  532 

2.  M)A 
2h,Kia 
n,  4k;i 

2,  .MO 
4.  K0i» 
•u  72:4 
UKO 


' Donths  1 

What  the  j 

^ . 1 

1 rci  rived 

di.'.lricl  i.s  1 

Tidal  ' 

' 'Min  .'^trite 

‘^ijppo.'M'd  1 

v,erap' 

1 funds  for 

loreirive  ' 

d.tily  at 

I each  pupd  ' 

for  each 

' in  average 

thil.l  ii  \ 

daily  ai- 

iseducni-  1 

TenihiticC^ 

ing  j 

1 1 

.5 

1 

• 1 

4.nii'.  ! 

4<5.  "2H  ■ 

$24-  ‘2.5 

1.  ‘js:,  ; 

. 1.  .5,5 

24.  25  1 

\ 24H 

2.  H8 

24.  2.5  1 

4.  .MO  1 

1.  06 

24.  '2."‘  1 

♦ .."►40  1 

♦ 41 

24.  '25  1 

riH  1 

1 . (;h 

24  '2.5  I 

What  the  district 
actually  received 
from  the  State 
for  cju  h ctuNi  it 
IS  odncaling 


2,tM7  I 
2.  f>20 

^.42.’^  I 

470  I 

\nr 

1.7;,  ‘ • 
4.  lOH  ! 
I,  1S|  I 
."^2'.  1 
z\m\ 

O.Vi  1 

1,  r4\  2 : 

2.  21H  ! 
0T!»  ; 

.VJ4 

.^>rx) 


■V  30 
;i.  rj> 
:i  07 
2.  12 
141 


2. 

\ S2 

2.  hi 

d.  77 

4 r,r 

3.  IXi 
■i.  .HO 
0.  08 
•1.M 
0.  ;i:. 
10.02 
;i.  HH 


Total. 

Average  per  dis- 
trict . 


415 

10.  om 

1 .510 

' 19.30  1 

s.nr7A 

3.  .100 

1 2.44  , 

.121 

7.7M 

1 -2,  267 

.3.43) 

7*2 

).746 

1 4.56 

1 d.KI  . 

34'2 

H.  '21M 

1 1.  167 

1 7.  1 1 1 

.1.10 

H.iiai 

I.  8.52 

4..T2  1 

731  i 

17. 7-27 

2,  214 

1'  H.01 

157 

.1.807 

1,47.5 

2.  .58 

:i«i 

9.23W  1 

i.im 

5.04 

164  ; 

3,977  1 

1 .3f 

7,41 

921  1 

2-2,3.14  1 

1 2,686 

8.  .11 

,5.6<n  ' 

i:t.5,82l 

' 26,  .502 

5.  12 

2,316 

,56.  ir.;j  1 

H.096 

6.04 

6.59  1 

15,981  1 

1,  2:ti  1 

4.  0.5 

,548  ! 

13.280  1 

2,  472  j 

.5.  :w 

371 

H.907 

1.1-27, 

7.98 

24.  2.*) 
24.  2r>  I 
24,2:.  j 
24.  2.^ 
24.  2.*) 
24.  2.')  ■ 
24  25  ’ 
24.  25  1 
24.  25 
24-  25 
24.  ! 

24.  25  ' 
24.  2.5  I 
24.  2.5 
24.  25  I 
24.  25  I 
24.  25  ' 
24.  2.5  I 
24.  25 
24.  25  I 
24.  25  ' 
24.  25  I 
24. 2.5 
24.  25  ! 
24.  25  I 
24.  25  I 
24  25  ' 
24.  2.5  , 
24.  25  ' 
24.  25 
• 24.  25  ; 
24.  2,5  I 
24.25  ■ 
24.  25 


Amounf  Hank 


$ 20  .M 
*27  HO 
27.  13 
20.  21 
2S.  rv; 
25.  o:i 
20,  fd 
2V.  H.5 
2H.22 
20.  37 
27.  00 

30  02 
27.  m 
30.  07 

20.  ;w 
;io,  02 
20.  S2  , 
2S.2I" 
30.14 
.m:i3  , 
28.06  ! 

30.  IK)  1 
:i.5  17  1 

•28.  1.1  i 
4.1.  r.4 
‘26.  60 
27.68 
2H.08 

31. :40 
28.57 

32.  '2T> 
26.83 

29.20 
31.66 
32.  ,56 
20.  .17 

31  10 

20.20 
29.  5,1 

32  ‘23 


24,  609 


10 

:{l 

:u 

22 

24 
4(1 
IH 

15 
26 

.13 
i:i.5 
.1,5 
12 
:iK 
13  5 

16 
27 
11 
10 

« 

2 

2H 

I 

37 

.12 

2V 

f 

25 

4 

36 

21 

6 

3 

20 

8 

23 

17 

5 


I p*  From  the  State  district  school  funU  $21  61;  from  State  land,  Interest,  and  rental  fund  $2  64. 

fcson  item  In  column  5 1.x  ihe  quotient  of  ihp  Horn  in  column  1 divided  by  column  4. 
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Taoi^  40. — IncQualities  in  Utah  State  aid  per  pupil  in  average" daily  attend^ 

anev,  lD2!^-25 


Groups  an»i  nunil)cr  of 
districts 


Group  I (2  districts) 

Group 2 (3  districts) 

/Jroup  3 (3  districts) 

Group  4 (.'»  districts) 

Group  5 (3  districts) 

Group  6 (9  districts) 

Group  7 (2  districts),... 

(irou|i  H (Ti  ilisfricts) 

Group  9 (3  <iistri('ts) 


Range  of  (luoliis! 
I iKTpupiJin  ' 
' avrnigp  <luily 
attendance 


i I ’ ^ 

More  than  «3  i Sun  Juan  ($44);  riuto  (fiM. 

$.32  to  $.3.3 1 M array,  Uintah,  lletyf."  * 

$:tlto$.32 ' Gjjdon.  Tintic,  Wayne. 

$.3010  $.31 ' Granite,  Kune,  Nrbo,  North  Sanpete,  and  Park  City. 

$29  to  $.30 -i  Alpine,  Davis,  Duchesne,  l^ogan,  Millard,  Provo,  Salt  Luke 

1 { ('ity,  and  Washington. 

$28  to  $29 • Caclie,  ( arlion,  Krnery,  Jordan,  Morgan,  North  Buminit, 

, Rich,  .">()uih  Summit,  and 

$27  lo  $2S I Eld*T  an<l  South  Sa>iiM*te 

$2fi  lo$27 ! Iteuver.  Garfield,  Juab,  Sevier,  and  Washington. 

$2r)  to  $20 ' U.aggeil,  Grand,  and  Iron, 


Districts 


3’1k‘  socond  defect  in  t'lul»*s  pros(Mit  methods  of  apportioning  State 
aid  is  that  they  fail  to  tiike  into  consideration  the  wide  variations 
in  tlic  ability  of  districts  to  ])rovide  school  revenues.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  attempting  to  compare  districts  as  to  ability  and 
ctFort  we  must  adopt  as  our  nicasures  the  estimated  true  valuation 
per  child  and  the  true  tax  late.  North  Summit,  with  an  e.stimated 
Lrne  valuation  of  $13,549.  received  $28.00  per  child  in  average 
<laily  attendance,  whereas  Iron,  with  a valuation  of  $!>;709,  receiveji 
$27.04  per  child;  Duchesne  received  only  48  cents  more  per  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  than  did  Salt  Lake  City,  despite  the 
fact  timt  its  true  valuation  per  school  child  is  only  $3,343,  while  that 
of  Salt  Lake  City  is  $8,299.  Tooele,  which  ho-s  a valuation  per 
child  of  $11,301,  received  $28157  for  each  child  in  average  daily 
nttondance,  wheroa;^  Daggett,  with  a valuation  of  $9,701,  received 
$25.93,  Those  facts  are  set  forth  in  Table  41  and  in  Figure.  37. 

Taule  41. — ’Utah’s  prexcnl  aifslcm  of  State  aid,  1024-1925 


San  Juan 

Mutrny 

8alr.  l.nke  Cily 

Duciiosue 

Tooele 

Daggett 


Tnie  val- 
uation ^>cr 
child  ‘ 

For  each 
chfld 

BCtUOllv 

In  Bcbool  > 

$^5aoo 

ITO.V00 

. $43.  <H 

3Z23 

8. 300.  00 

29.37 

3. 343.  00  . 

29. « 

11,301.00  ! 

28.67 

9,701.00  ] 

2A93 

* Per  child  in  the  school  census. 


* Por  child  In  average  dally  attendance. 


The  tliird  defect  in  Utah’s  methods  of  apportioning  State  aid  is 
that  they  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  differences  in  the  efforts 
districts  make  to  provide  school  revenues  a.s ' represented  by  their 
representative  tax  rates.  If  Slate  ai4  is  to  e<^alize  school  burdens 
it  must  be  distributed  in  such  a manner  as  to  provide  tluj  greater 
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assistance  for  tfie  districts  makin<;  the  ‘creator  efff'it.  In  other 
words,  State  aid  should  l>e  proportioned,  inversely  to  ttie  ability  and 
directly  to  the  etl'ort  of  tlie  district. 

In  102:..  the  ejpialized,  i.  e.,  the  true  tax  rate,  levied  by  Mtirray 
amounted  t<»  7.h4  mills,  that  levied-by  San  Juan  0.0,  yet  Murray 
•received  from  the  State  only  $;?2  per  ctild  in  avepi^o*  daily  attenib 

^Tboua^odt 
or  Oollari 
18 


800  Juoa  Murray 


Salt  Laka  Duoht  io 
City 


L&G£ND: 


Ability,  i,t,»  Prut  i^aluation  per  School  Cenaua  Child 
6-19  ycara* 

I I State  Aid  \9t  Child  la  Atrcrage  Daily  Atteodanoe,  ^ 

Pio.  ;]7. — Injustice  of  Utali's  present  nystem  of  State  nid;  tio*  rlehe.'^t  tllstrict  oftrrt  Kets 

the  Krciitt^st  help 

ance,  while  San  Juan,  with  a tax  rate  of  2.44  mills  less,  received  $44 
per  cKild.  Again,  the  true  or  equalized  school  tax  levied  by  North 
Summit  amounted  to  6.71  mills,  that  levied  by  North  Sanpete  to 
only  5.22 mills,  y^t  North  Sanpete  received  $30.38  per  cliild  in 
average  daily  attendance,  xyhile  North  Summit  receivSl  only  $28.06. 
^he  extent  to  which  Utah’s  present  sy.stem  of  State  aid  disregards 
the  differences  in  efforts  put  forth  by  districts  is  shown  in  Table  42 
and  Figure  88. 
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Table  42. — What  Utah's  present  of  State  aid  does  for  the  district  which 

, mak^s  tie  preatiT  effort 


y 

r 

DLitrict 

True  tax 
rate  (mills)  1 
in  H125 

I 

! State  gave 
1 per  child 
1 imavemito 
: attendance 

Wnvne 

1 i 

8'.  2*)  ' 

i 7.  19 

i 

131.  M 
29?  8S 

North  Summit 

A 71 

2&  06 

Ojirfleld...! ' 

1 6. 6 

26.  37 

Salt  Luke  City _ 

1 5.  .S9 

29.  37 

San  Juan ^ • i 

' 

43.  04 

Grand 1 

1 4 . 73 

77  . M 
30.  14 

28 

Notk  — For  examples  of  extreme  incqimlitles  (X)mpiirc  Wayne  District  with  Duchesne,  A’orth  Summit 
with  San  Juan,  ami  Cirand  with  Nebo. 


$15,000 

12,000 

10,000 
8,000 i 

>i,000 

4.000 

2.000 


P»rk  City  Jordan  Vaantoh  Vayna 


LEQ&NO: 


True  Valuation,  per  Ohlld, 


a-09  Yeara. 


ID  tiiLi.8 


4 


2 


0 


trii*  or  Equftlited  f«i  Rote.  , 

Fio.  US.-  In<<qiialltt(>.<  In  nhlllty  niul  f^Tort  of  four  I'tah  dlntrlctK.  ah  nhnwn  by 

the  variation  In  true  voluntiuu  i>er  dilhl  and  In  true  tn*  rMcg  (Ha»ed  on  Tnlila  80) 


The  preceding?  ])aragraphs  havc.shown  (hat  Utah  does  not  propor- 
tion State  aid  either  to  ilie  ability  or  the  efforts  of  the  districts.  The 
consideration  already  given  has  dealt  with  these  two  defects  sepa- 
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^ rately;  in  actual  practice  they  are  closely  related.  The  truth  of 
this  is  revealed  in  Table  43,  in  which  nine  districts  are  presented, 
together  wfth  the  measures  (already  employed  and  explained  in 
earlier  paragraphs)  of  ability,  effort,  and  State  aid,  that  is  true 
valuation  per  census  child,  true  tax  rate,  and'  amount  of  State  aid 
for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 


( 


Table  43. — Defects  in  I'tnh's  present  sjistctn  of  l<tate  aid — Results  of  distrib- 
uting Stale  funds  on  school  census  hasiH, 

[Districls  arranj2e<l  iu  order  of  runk  in  Stale  oid  j>er  child  in  averajje  daily  Httondancc.  colmnn  7) 


I>isl riels 


' True  vahi 
Hi  ion  iH*r 
child  in 
j (ichitol 
ccn.’iiis 

I 


' .\  mount 
rot'll  vod 
for  PHch 
True  l:i\  I child  dis* 
mu*  * ; trict  i.< 

to  be  cdii- 
cutinp  * 


Number  of  HoniLs  rr- 
childrcn  in  rrlvod  for 
scb(»ol  cnidi  chiM 
ccT\.stis  m con.’vu.'' 
notin  noiaricnd- 
schotd  * Ing  school  ^ 


mount 
received 
for  t'Rch 
child  di.«;- 
trict  IS 
aelually 
cdiicat  mg  • 


San  Juan 

Murray 

North  Sanpelp 

Duchnsno 

Salt  Laue  City 

Tooole 

North  Surainli 

Iron 

Daggolt 


1 

S 

i 

S 

• 

7 

$^1.  149  76 

S.Tt  1 

$24.  25 

' 415 

' $19.39 

$<13  54 

4.  62.V  41 

7.<*4  1 

24.25 

371 

7.9^  1 

32.  23 

\ ^23.  f»3 

n 

24.25 

.5.56 

a.O'* 

30  33 

:i,.443.  12 

7 19 

24  25 

473  ' 

5.60 

29  vS 

K.  29*.*,  92 

.S9  * 

24.25 

5 601  ' 

5.  r: 

29.  37 

11.301.  11 

4.H?)  . 

24.25 

330 

4 32 

2J<.  57 

13.  M9.  14 

5.71  1 

24.25 

• 105  : 

3.81  ' 

2S  . 05 

9.759.31 

.'^2  , 

24.25 

199  1 

2 79 

27.04 

9,701.05  . 

5. 11  ; 

24.^5 

O 

1 68 

25.  93 

* The  true  lax  rate  is»lhe  number  of  mills  which  It  would  have  been  nccei.<«ry  to  levy  on  the  district’s 
true  \'aUi8tion  id  order  to  mise  the  amount  of  money  prodiurd  by  the  rtite  actually  levied  in  1924  on  the 
assessed  \*aluation,  and  which  to  provide  school  revenues  for  192f> 

> Vix,  each  child  in  the  .school  een.sus  5-18  years  of  age 

> VIr,  not  in  average  daily  attendance. 

< VU,  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 


From  Table  43  we  see  that  San  .bian  and  Murray  arc  ai)prox'i- 
mately  equal  in  financial  ability  as  measured  by  true  valuation  per 
census  child,  but  ^tu^•ay  levies  a tax  of  nearly  S mills  and  San  .Iiqpi 
a tax  of  5.5  mills.  Both  districts,  of  course,  receive  (he  .same  amount 
for  each  child  in  the  school  census,  but  for  each  child  the  district  is 
actually  educating — that  is,  each  child  in  attemlance — San  Juan  re- 
•ceives  $43.64,  whereas  Murray  receives  only  $32.‘23,  more  tlian  $11 
less  |H*r  child.  Column  7 sets  forth  this  situation.  From  this  table 
we  .see  that  San  Juan  has  in  her  scliool  census  415  children  who  are 
not  in  attendance,  but  for  each  of  whom  she  receives  a school-census 
grant  of  $*24.25,  whereas  Murray  has  only  371  such  children.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  explained  in  earlier  paragraphs  and  neet^not 
be  dwelt  upon  here.  Iron  and  Daggett  have  approximately  the  same 
valuation  per  child.  Iron  levies  a tax  of  only  four-tenths  of  a mill 
greater  than  that  levied  by  Daggett,  yet  receives  over  $1  more  per 
child  in  attendance.  As  a final  illustration,  we  may  take  Salt  Lake 
and  Duchesne.  These  two  districts  receive  approximately  the  same 
^ amount  per  child  in  attendance  despite  the  fact  that  Salt  Lake  has  a 
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valuation  per  child  more  than  twice  that  of  Duchesne  and  levies  a 
tax  of  only  5.6  mills,  while  Duchesne  levies  a tax  of  approximately 
7.2  mills. 

The  last  defect  in  Utah’^rsystem  of  State  aid,  which  the  present 
section  will  consider,  is  one  which  affects  not  only  the  State  land 
interest  and  rental  fund  and  ^he  State  district -school  fund,  but  the 
State  Kiph-school  fund,  vocational  aid,  and  the  funds  of  teachers’ 
retirement  associations.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  funds  the  law 
]>rovides  that  if  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  claims  the  fund 
.'•hall  be  |irorated  amonj;  the  districts  or  other  claimants.  Unjlcr 
such  policies  it  is  impossible  for  any  district  to  know  in  advance  the 
e.xact  amount  of  aid  upon  which  it  can  depend. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  district  school  fund,  as  already  iiotod, 
various  school  expenditures  are  paid  from  this  fund  prior  to  its 
apportionment.  The  balance  is  then  prorated  hv  dividiiij:  it  by 
the  total  census  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  apportioned.  Again,  the 
law  provides  that  districts  shall  be  reimbursed  50  per  cent  of  the 
money  exj>ended  for  teachers  of  part-time  schools  and  cla^s.  but 
if  the  t^tate  funds  available  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims 
“the  St.ate  board  of  vocational  education  shall  have  the  power  to 
prorate  the  amount  available  amonp:  the  districts”  entitled  to  the 
same.  The  same  policy  is  provided  with  respect  to  teachers’  retire- 
ment associations.  If  the  funds  available  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
all  claims,  the  law  jjrovides  that  the  funds  shall  he  juorated  among 
the  annuitants  or  claimant.s.  , 

These  policies  of  I’tah  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  foiloAved 
hy  States  having  sounder  sy.stems.  Massachusetts,  for  example,  pro- 
vides that  all  school  moiU'V.'-  paid  hy  {he  State  shall  l)e  paid  as  reim- 
hiir.sements  for  moneys  previoii.-^ly  provided  and  expended  hy  the 
local  .‘ichool  cor|X)ration.s.  and  tl^sc  payments  are  to  be  made  from  a 
fund  provided  after  the  claims  are  reported.  Under  such  n system 
all  rotating  is  avoided^  l^tah.  for  practical  considerations,  finds 
herself  obliged  to  continue  to  prorate  funds,  a law  should  be  passed 
authorizing  and  requiring  the  legislature  of  e.ach  year  to  levy  a tax 
suffirient  to  meet  all  deficiencies  of  tjie  previous  year  and  thus  offset 
the  amounts  of  which  the  districts  have  lieen  deprived  through 
prorating.  Similar  legi.slation  .should  lx*  enacted  requiring  local 
eoinmunitios  to  provide  abnually  funds  sufficient  to  roimlnirse  annui- 
tants and  claimants  who  have  suffered  los.ses  through  the  prorating 
of  the  funds  provided  for  such  associations. 

Summarizing  the  findings  of  the  present  chapter  we  note  tliat 
Utah’s  present  method  of  apportioning  State  funds  is  defective  in 
the  following  respects:  (1)  The  school  census,  which  i.s  employed 
as  the  basis  of  apportioning  the  major  part  of  State  aid,  results  in 
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"ivinf;  districts  firants  for  hundreds  of  children  who  are  not  in 
school  and  puts  a premium  on  nonattendaiice ; (2)  in  apportioning 
fundk  differences  in  the  financidl  ability  ^and  differences  in  the 
effort  put  forth  by  the  districts  are  ignored;  and  (3)  the  prorating 
of  funds.  From  this  consideration  of  the  defects  in  Utah’s  present 
method  of  apportioning  State  funds  we  may  now  turn  to  our  con- 
sideration of  the  remedy’  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  imme- 
diately following  section. 

THE  REMEDY 

EQUAUZING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  A.\D  SCHOOL  BURDENS 

It  may’  be  well  to  recall  at  this  jxunt  some  of  the  more  imjx)rtant 
facts  presented  in  previous  section-,  whicli  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  there  is  need  for  a nuirketl  nuaiitication  of  .some  of  Utah's 
policies  and  pract’ces.  It  has  Iteen  -hnwn  that  many  children  in- 
cluded in  the  school  censu.s  are  not  in  average  daily  attendance:  that 
the  sums  c.xpended  annually  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance 
for  current  expenses — that  is,  for  supjwrt  and  maintenance — vary  all 
the  way  from  $105  in  Grand  to  $45  in  Washington.  The  great 
inequalities  in  teachers’  .salaries,  school  year,  and  other  important 
factors  have  been  pointed  out. 

The  facts  presented  show  that  liot  even  an  approach  toward 
the  equalizing  of  educational  ojiportunities  can  be  made  .so  long  as 
Utah  depends  for  64  [>er  cent  of  her  school  revenues  upon  school 
districts  which  vary  in  asse.ssed  valuation  from  $9,400  to  $1,409  and 
in  true  valuation  from  $15,44S  to  $2,653.  We  have  seen  that  school 
'burdens  borne  by' some  districts  are  comparatively  light,  while  other 
districts  stagger  under  the  weight  of  heavy  taxation,  and  yet  are 
unable  to  produce  funds  to  provide  the  bare  necessities  in  educational 
facilities.  Moreover,  Utah’s  present  system  of  school  support  in- 
evitably creates  and  iierjietuates  these  conditions. 

MINIMUM  PROGRAM  AND  ITS  COST 

Before  we  can  undertake  to  offer  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  every  child  in  the  State  we  must  determine  (1)  what  thi? 
opportunity  shall  include;  (2)  what  it  will  cost;  and  (3)  whether 
the  funds  which  can  be  provided  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost.  If 
not,  the  proposed  program  must  be  mmlified  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  possible  the  putting  of  it  into  effect.  The  term  minimuin 
program  will  be  used  from  this  point  onward  to  indicate  the  edu- 
cational offering  wdiich  is  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  avery 
child.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  determining  the  minimum 
program  would  be  to  set  up  certain  staTidards  as  to  the  kind,  quality, 
number,  and  accessibility  of  the  educational  facilities  to  be  included 
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in  this  program.  Shall  our  minimum  program  include  high  schools 
and  kindergartens  as  well  as  elementary  schools?  Shall  it  include 
free  textbooks  and  free  lunches,  free  transportation ; and  if  so,  under 
what  circumstances?  To  what  extent  shall  it  include  all-year  super- 
vision, Americanization  classes,  part-time  classes,  and  supervised 
playgrounds?  How  many  teachers  and  other  school  officers  shall  be 
provided?  What  qualifications  shall  be  demanded  and  what  salaries 
shall  be  paid?  The  foregoing  questions  suggest  the  scope  and  diffi- 
1 iilties  involved  in  determining  the  minimum  program.  The  cost  of 
pKu  iding  the  minimum  program  will  vary  from  district  to  district 
and  from  scliool  to  school.  The  aggregate  cost  of  providing  tliis 
minimum  program  for  each  district  will  be  the  cost  which  the  State 
undertakes  to  guarantee  and  equalize. 

less  scientific  but  far  simpler  and.  therefore,  more  practical 
method  of  determining  the  minimum  program  to  be  guaranteed  and 
ecpialized  by  the  State  is  to  set  up  a standanl  of  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  to  compute  for  each  district 
in  the  State  and  then  for  the  entire  State  the  cost  of  such  an 
expenditure. 

The  plan  which  the  present  report  proposes  is  to  leave  to  the 
districts  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  funds  to  meet  the  costs 
of  new  sites,  new  buildings,  equipment,  and  debt  service,  and  to 
place,  upon  the  State  the  responsibility  of  equalizing  a minimum 
program  of  maintenance  and  support.  In  1925,  78  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  expenditures  were  devoted  to  maintenance  and  support, 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  if  the  annual  costs  of  maintenance  and  sup- 
port were  distributed  equitably  among  the  districts,  they  would, 
without  unduly  burdening  themselves,  be  able  to  finance  all  other 
items  of. expenditure. 

It  has  been  decided  to  propose  as  the  minimum  program  to  be 
guaranteed  to  every  child  by  the  State  and  the  cost  of  which  is  to 
l)e  equalized  by  means  of  a State  equalization  fund,  such  a program 
as  can  be  secured  by  expending  for  current  expenses,  i.  e.,  for  support 
and  maintenance  alone,  $70  per  child  in  average  daily  atteddance. 
This  proposal  seems*  justified  by  present  conditions.  In  1925  the 
average  annual  expenditure  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance 
(including  both  high-school  pupils  and  elementary-school  pupils) 
amounted  to  $67.28,  a sum  not  far  from  $70.  Moreover,  one-fourth 
of  the  districts  in  the  State  expended  over  $70  per  child  in  amounts 
varying  from  $73.77,  expended  by  Park  City,  to  $105.41,  expended 
by  Grand.,  Two  plans  for  financing  this  minimum  program  will 
now  be  offered. 
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• Plan  yo.  1.  Complete  State  fiapport  ^ 

The  simplest  and  most  equitable  way  for  equalizing  educational 
opportunities  and  school  burdens  would  be’for  the  State  to  pay  all 
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the  cost  of  the  minimum  projriani  afid  to  lew  a State  tax  which 
would  produce  I'uiuls’sufllcient.  when  added  to  all  other  State  funds, 
to  j)ay  all  costs.  This  method  has  recently  received  .serious  con- 
sideratiofi  in  a number  of  our  States  hut,  so  fur.  has  not  bet*ii  actu- 
ally ado|)ted  in  any  State  except  Delawate,  and  there  with  Ihui- 
lations.  Delaware,  like  I’tah.  after  hecoiuin^  convinced  that  the 
^evils  of  the  district  system  were  incurable,  abolished  it  and.  a<rain 
''^like  I tall,  aijopted  what  was  es-entially  a county  unit  system. 
Dela ware  .s  expci  iencc.-^  wiili  a county  unit  svstt  in  furtlu'r  convinced 
her  that  the  lar^ei'  the  unit  the  more  e(|ual  would  school,  revenues 
and  e'ducational  opportunities  be  and  the  more  completely  would 
school  burdens  be  equalized.  Acting:  upon  this  conviction.  Delli- 
ware  deiadcd  to  altoli.'-h  counties  as  scluxd  districts  and  to  make  the 
State  a sin»:lc  sdiooi  district  (with  the  exception  of  the  oitv  of 
Wilmin^don)  and.  to  draw  all  school  revenues  from  State  funds 
derived  chiefly  from  a State  income  tax. 

A .similar  policy  is  followed  by  the  individual  States  com|>o.sin^ 
Aust^ralia.  In  one  or  two  States  local  communitie.s  arc  retpiired 
to  provide  school  hiiildinos  and  funds  for  costs  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  school  plant.  In  the  remninin"  Slates  all  cost.s  (sup- 
port. maintenanoi*,  cajiital  outlay,  and  debt  .service)  arc  paid  entirely 
from  State  funds.  In  France,  Germany,  and  nearly  all  other 
continental  European  countries  teachers’  .salaries  are  paid  entirely 
from  the  State  treasury.  In  some  cases  many  other  current  costs 
are  also  paid  by  the  State. 

It  is  our  l)elief  that  eventually  some  such  plan  as  that  of  Dela- 
ware or  of  the  Australian  States  will  be  adopted  by  many,  perhaps 
by  all  Commonwealths  in  the  United  States,  and  that  if  ITah  could 
see  her  way  clear  to  adopt  such  a plan,  it  would  be  thp  wisest, 
simple.st.  most  effective,  and  most  equitable  manner  .of  providinf^ 
schools. 

S Plan  A'o.  i.  fitatf  rqualizatinn  fund  plan 

If  Utah  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  a plan  of  complete  State  support 
or  of  having;  the  State  provide  all  funds  e.xcept  those  required  to 
meet  the  co.sts  of  capital  outlay  and  debt  service,  she  may,  neverthe- 
less. j^reatly  improve  her  present  situation  by  establishing,  in  adeji- 
tion  to  all  existing  State  funds,  a State  equalization  fund  to  be 
distributed  in  such  a manner  as  to  equalize  district  revenucjs  and 
district  school  burdens. 

Owing  to  the  wide  divergencies  in  the  proportion  of  true  valuation, 
which  is,  at  present,  assessed  by  the  districts,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  comparisons  between  school  districts  as  to  ability  to  pro- 
vide school  revenues  and  as  to  their  respective  school  burdens  except 
u|)on  the  basis  of  equalized  and  true  -valuations  and  equalized  or 
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tnio  tax  nitos.  In  the  outline  which  follows,  and  in  subsequent  . 
j^aiafTraphs  which  will  develop  in  more  detail  this  plan,  the  terms 
*•  viihmtion  ’’  and  “ tax  rate  " wherever  used ‘will  be  ein|>loyed  to  refer 
to  tr\ie  or  equalized  valuation  and  to  rates  levied  upon  such  true 
valuations  and  which  it  has  been  convenient  to  call  equalized  or 
true  tax  rates.  From  this  explanation  of  terms  we  may  now  turn 
to  a simiinary  of  the  major  policies  to  he  adopted  in  putting  into 
etfeet  the  proposed  State  e(iuaIization  fund  plan. 

OUTLINE  or  STATE  EQUALIZATION  rT-iND  PLAN 

(1)  No  chancre  is  to  be  made  in  the  present  methods  of  juoviding 
and  apportioning  the  State  district  school  fund,  land  interest  and 
rental  fund.  State  hi^th-.school  fund,  vocational  education  funds,  and 
anv  other  existing  State-aid* funds. 

(2)  In  onler  to  share  in  the  State  equalization  fund,  every  dis- 
trict must  levey  a tax  of  a rate  equal  at  least  to  that  which  the 
wealthiest  «listrict  will  be  oblifjed  to  levy  to  provide  stiid  district 
with  fund.s  which,  to«rether  with  the  moneys  received  from  the 
Slate  ilistriot  school  fund  and  all  other  existing;  State  funds,  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  providinji  the  minumini  program 
in  this  district  without  aid  from  the  equalization  fund. 

Ily  the  wealthiest  district  is  meant  the  district  having  the  greatest 
true  vulqation  per  school  census  child,  and  by  minimum  program 
is  meant  such  program  as  ca^i  be  purchased  by  an  expenditure  of 
$70  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  rate  which  this  wealthiest  tli.strict  levies  becomes,  in  effect,  a 
compulsory  minimum  tax  rate  to  be  levied  by  every  district  in  the 
State. 

The  wealthiest  district  and  all  other  districts  will  continue  to 
receive  all  State  grants  they  are  now  receiving.  The  wealthiest 
district  would  not,  however,  share  in  the  State  equalization  fund  nor 
xvould  any  other  district  share  in  the  equalization  fund  which  could 
meet  the  entire  co.st  of  the  minimum  program  from  the  proceeds  of 
its  quotas  of  existing  State  frfnds  plus  the  proceeds  of  the  minimum 
tax. 

t3)  Ajiy  di.strict  which  wishes  may  levy  a rate  greater  than  that 
required  for  participation  in  the  State  equalization  fund,  but  in 
apportioning  the  equalization  fund  the  State  shall  disregard  moneys 
provided  by  districts  through  levying  a tax  rate  higher  than  the 
minimum  compulsory  tax.  In  other  words,  no  di.strict  which  exceeds 
the  minimum  compulsory  rate  shall  be  penalized  by  the  State 
through  deductions  from  the  quotas  of  the  equalization  fund  to 
which  .such  district  is  entitled,  nor  sliall  it  be  given  additional  aid 
from  the  oqiiali/.nl  ioii  fund  for  this  reason. 
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(4)  Every  district  shall  receive  from  the  State  equalization  fund 
an  amount  representing' the  difference  between  the  cost  of  providing 
said  district’s  minimum  program  and  the  sum  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
district  minimum  tax  plus  all  grants  to  which  the  district  would  be 
entitled  from  the  now  existing  funds. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS 

The  steps  in  putting  into  effect  the  proposed  plan  will  consist  in 

(1)  determining  the  cost  of  the  minimum  program  for  each  district; 

(2)  determining  the  total  amount  of  aid  which  each  district  will 
receive  from  all  exi.sting  State  funds;  (3)  determining  the  rate 
which  the  wealthiest  district  in  the  State  will  be-  obliged  to  levy 
upon  its  equalized  or  true  valuation,  in  order  to  provide  a sum  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  its  minimum  program  and  the 
moneys  it  will  receive  from  the  State  land  interest  and  rental  fund, 

^ State  district  school  fund.  State  high-school  fund,  and  any  other 
existing  State  grants;  (4)  computing  for  each  <listrict  in  the  State 
the  proceeds  of  a tax  levied  upon  its  equalized  or  true  valuation  of 
the  same  rate  as  that  levied  by  the  wealtlHcst  district;  (5)  for  each 
district  in  the  State  computing  the  sum  of  the  pro«i^ds  of  this 
compulsory  minimum  tax  and  the  proceeds  of  grants  to  which  the 
district  would  be  entitled  from  all  existing  forms  of  State  aid;  (G) 
determining  the  amount  which  the  district  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  State  equalization  fund  by  .subtracting  from  the  total 
cost  of  the  district’s  minimum  program,  as  determined  in  step  (1), 
the  sum  as  computed  in  step  (5);  and  (7)  computing  the  total 
equalization  fund  to  be  provided  by  the  State  by  adding  the  grants 
which  each  district  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  equalization 
fund. 

We  may  illustrate  how'  the  proposed  plan  will  work  by  applying 
it  to  the  wealthiest,  district  and  the  poorest  district.  Grand,  with 
a true  valuation  per  school  census  child  of  $15,448.  is  the  wealthiest 
district  in  the  State.  Its  average  daily  attendance  in  1925  was  re- 
ported as  470;  the  cost  of  the  proposed  minimum  program,  $70  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  multiplied  by  470,  is  $32,900.  This 
is  the  cost  of  the  minimum  program  for  the  entire  district. 

The  State  high-school  fund  quota  per  pupil  in  attendance  20  weeks 
has  steadily  declined  during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  unprece- 
dented increase  in  high-school  attendance.  In  1925  it  amounted  to 
$5.08  per  pupil.  It  will  undoubtedly  become  less  each  year,  but  for 
purposes  of  illustrating  the  workings  of  our  proposed  plan  here  and 
in  subsequent  paragraphs  and  tables  our  computations  will  be  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  State  high-school  fund  will  provide  $5 
per  pupil  in  attendance  20  weeks.  We  shall  employ  as  the  number 
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of  high-school  pupils  in  attendance  the  estimated  number  of  high- 
school  pupils  in  attendance  in  1926,  as  reported  and  employed  in  the 
apportionment  of  this  fund,  January  31,  1926. 

The  estiiiiated  number  of  high-sc^ool  pupils  reported  for  Grand 
was  84 ; $5  multiplied  by  84  gives  us  0420  as  the  aid  which  Grand 
will  receive  from  the  State  high-school  fund.  The  total  State  aid 
apportioned  lo  Grand  in  the  year  1925-26  from  the  State  lajid 
interest  and  rental  fund  and  the  State  district  school  fund  was 
$13,245.16.  Adding  to  this  last  ainoimt  the  $420  to  be  received  from 
the  State  high-scliool  fund  we  ;et  $13,665.16  as  the  total  of  the  grants~ 
which  Grand  district  will  receive  from  existing  State  funds.  Sub- 
tracting this  atnount  from  $32,900,  the  total  cost  of  providing  the 
niiniinum  program,  we  get  as  our  remainder  $19,234.84.  This  last 
ttJiiount  is  the  sum  which  this  district,  the  wealthiest,  must  provide 
entirely  by  the  proceeds  of  a district  tax,  for  our  plan  requires  that 
The  wealthie.st  district  shall  receive  no  aid  whatsoever  from  the  State 
equalization  fund. 

It  will  require  a tax  of  2.323034  mills  upon  the  true  or  equalized 
valuation  of  Grand  to  produce  $19,234.84. 

The  tax  rate  which  the  wealthiest  district  must  levy  is  the  rate 
which  every  othet-  district  must  levy  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  equalization  fund.  Let  us  now  appl^  our  plan  to  Gar- 
field, the  poorest  district  in  the  State,  whose  true  valuation  per  school 
census  child  amounts  to  $2,653.  In  applying  our  plan  to  Garfield 
and  to  all  other  districts  we  shall  assume  that  the  rate  to  be  levied  is 
2.323  mills. 

The  procedure  in  the  case  of  Garfield  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  Grand  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
compute  the  amount  which  Garfield  will  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  equalization  fund.  The  amount  which  Garfield  will  receive  from 
the  equalization  fund  will  be  computed  as  follows: 

From  the  total  cost  of  the  minimum  program  subtract  the  sum  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  compulsory  tax  of  2.323  mills  levied  on  equalized 
or  true  valuation  plus  the  sum  of  all  moneys  received  from  (1)  the 
State  land  interest  and  rental  fund,  (2)  the  State  district  school 
fund,  and  (3)  the  State  high-school  fund.  The  remainder  is  the 
amount  which  Garfield  will  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State 
equalization  fund.  The  amount  each  district  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  State  equalization  fund  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  formula : District’s  equalization  fund  quota  equals  cost  of 
di.strict’s  minimum  program  minus  proceeds  of  compulsory  tax 
plus  sum  of  grants  from  all  now  existing  State  school  funds. 

Table  44  presents 'the  application  of  the  plan  to  the  four  wealthi- 
est and  three  poorest  districts  in  the  State  and  to  Daggett,  which 
presents  a case  of  special  interest. 
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TAiir.E  44, — PropOHcd  State  rqualization  plan  applied  to  h<‘V{:u  (list riels 


Dislricf  uml  r»n>lc 
In  lnii‘  vuliiiitum 
JNT  uhild  > 


Rank^  District 


AveniKr 

dfUly 

jitirnii- 

aiHv 

ai2/> 


Kcti’4|its  from  rotate’ 


Tola) 
cost  of 
mini- 
mum 

Rrum  ^ 

H 


luUTcst 
and 
runlal 
fumi.  aiift 
Stiilo 
district 
fund, 
hi2#i « 


Stiilc 
hijth 
sc  ho- -I 
fund  ^ 


'rural 
aid  from 
c\i<iim: 
Statu 
fnnd>  * 


i‘nK H Is 
of  ia\ 
of  2 :vj3 
rtiilU  on 
true 
V.llu.l- 
lioii 


Sum  of  I 
col  urn  I IS 
7 and  n 


Amount 
to  Ik* 
):iid  frciin 
Stall* 
cijimli- 

niliOii 
fiiiitl  * 


1 

1 

3 

4 

'4 

€ 

•7 

• s i 

i! 

(fnmd. 

470 

$32.  WM)  ' 

$13.  245 

$'120  ■ 

$13.  fw.r. 

1 

$10,234  1 

2 

1 Uiirk  (*ity... 

772 

M.  1>U1 

2r«.  0711 

M,:. 

2f..m4 

•vl.  rn)0 

Neho 

4.  r4\’2 

3IW.  340 

i:is.  7 :ip 

r>.  0.50 

143.wrj 

1st. OH)  1 

4 

Jordan 

4.  PJH 

2<I3.  xiKj 

131.  330 

4.  o:o 

i.i:.,  to-.i 

ifii.Ty.'i  ; 

14 

l)Hg|2un 

j 

4.  7«0  i 

.3.  Pit:! 

\oi  hing 

3.U1G  . 

2.:m 

38 

Wiuihingion . 

1.M2  ! 

r/\  240  , 

Xi.  SWO 

1,  22  .'i 

124  . 

i:.,  7.*Ki 

38 

Wayne  

M7  1 

37.  ' 

jfl. 

■Jtvi 

v\,xss 

I.Kl.H 

40 

tjjirheld 

I.42S| 

3T».  424 

78*. 

;>7,  21U  { 

0. 1 

>9 

1*00 
(K).  444 
3J4.  H2II 
:UKl,  2u:» 
6. 

70.  S74 
LM.702 
4t;.  700 


* II 

NoIlnnK. 
Nolhmg. 
Nolh\iiK. 
NotliiiiK. 
Noihinjr. 
$.^7,  31m 
i:\  hk; 
r»3,  m 


* Vttluiition  t>er  school  coasus  child. 

* Hank  In  valuation  nmoiij;  40  districts. 

* On  basis  of  $70  pT  puiiil  in  averugt*  daily  iilicndanc!*. 

* At  $21.17  rx»r  school  (vn.siis  child. 

* Estimated  al  $6  per  pupil  attending  20  weeks. 

* Sum  of  Cfdiimns  f>  and  6. 

^ Column  4 minus  column  0. 

* Onls  omitted  in  the.v  colmns  tint  inrlmlHl  in  lompiitiitwm  of  all  totals.  Therefore,  in  some  case?, 
the  total  wUl  uot  equal  exactly  the  sum  of  the  iteuis  given  in  the  .soparule  columns. 

If  tile  proposed  plan  be  adopted  only  five  districts  in  tl'.e  State 
receive  no  aid  from  the  State  equalization  fund.  Table  44 
shoii^that  four  of  these  five  are  the  four  wealthiest  districts  in  the 
State,  ^^le^ens  the  fifth,  Daf'-jett,  ranks  fourteenth  in  true  valua- 
tion [>er  child.  The  reasons  wbv  these  five  districts  arc  entitled  to 
no  aid  from  the  equalization  fund  will  be  made  clear  if  we  compare 
the  items  in  column  9 with  items  in  column  4,  Such  a comparison 
will  show  that  the  combined  proceeds  of  the  compulsory  district  tax 
and  prants,  which  these  districts  would  recefv®  from  existing  St«te 
funds,  will^equal  th(*  cost  of  the  minimum  program  in  the  ense  of 
Grand,  and  will  exceed  this  cost  in  Park  City,  Nebo,  Jordan,  and 
Paggett.  This  e.\ce.ss  is  due  in  the  case  of  Park  City,  Nebo,  and 
Jordan  to  their  great  wealth  and  the  large  proceeds  which  will  be 
realized  from  the  compulsory  tax.  . 

The  explanation  in  Daggett  must  obviously  be  an  entirely  differ- 
ent one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nine  districts,  all  of  greater  wealth 
than  Daggett  and  lying  between  Daggett  tftid  Jordan,  will  receive 
aid  from  the  equalization  fund.  The  reason  why  Daggett,  at  the 
present  time,  would  receive  no  aid  from  the  equalization  fund  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  out  of  a total  school  population  of  128 
only  68  pupils  are  in  average  daily  attendance.  Daggett  now  re- 
ceives from  existing  State  funds  grants  for  almost  twice  as  many 
children  as  she  is  actually  educating.  Owing  to  the  large  fund 
which  Daggett  receives  for  children  not  in  attendance  she  will  re- 
ceive nothing  from  the  equalization  fund. 

The  school  census  melliod  by  which  Utah  distributes  her  present 
State  aid  funds  penalizes  clisIrM’l.s  which  have  a large  percentage 
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<-f  tlieir  srliool  p()[mlntion  in  actual  attendance  and  pays  a haiid- 
sonie  bonus  for  every  child  in  the  school  p<)j)ulati()n  wlio  does  not 
attend  school.  The  case  of  Dajrgett  shows  in  a clear  and  forceful 
manner  how  the  ])roposed  plan  will  tend  to  counteract  th^se  evils. 
While  leavinjt  umlisturbed  ihe  present  State  funds  and  the  metliods 
by  which  they  are  apportioned,  the  i)roposed  eijualization  fund  and 
the  method  of  disbursin':  it  will  have  the  effect  of  transforming: 
all  State  aid  into  an  equalization  fund. 

Tal)le  45  shows  how  each  district  in  the  State  will  he  affectetl  by 
the  proposed  e(jualizati<^n  plap.  presentinir  as  it  does  the  same  data 
for  (>aeh  district  in  the  State  tliat  Table  44  has  presented  for  eijxht 
disi  ricts. 

Taiile  /Vo/\ri.ir</  Stiilr  (■(/le/t/CM/roii  /ilmi  uftplui!  f»  nil  iHHtrirtu 


I >istrirt 


Kcivipf.s  from  Stjilo 


I 

•1 


A ver.'itro 
ut- 

tendaDco. 


Totul  , | 

nnst  r>f  -indronlall 
mininiuiii  fund  nnd  i 
i * Sity  »•  tils* 

I trictruDtl, 

I J«2fl  J 


Stair 
hieh* 
school 
funil  * 


! IVt  cit’ds  I 

Total  : of  tax  of  j Sum  nf 
aid  from  ;2  H23 rniliji  rolumn.^ 
I rxislinj!  ’ on  true  ■ 5 und  7 
Stale  ' viiltniioTi: 

, funds*  , 


Amount 
fo  lie 
paid  from 
' State 
r'lUHlizft. 
lion  fund* 


1 

Z 

j 

1 S 

1 ‘ 4 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 7 

• 8 

1 * 

j • 

Mpiuo  

j 4.0(i‘i 

1 $280,  3.V) 

$119,351 

$4,0.35 

' $123,  .Wf 

1 $92,971 

i $216. 3.57 

1 

j $6.3,992 

Denver  . 

1 SP,  O V 

3.5,  771 

1,340 

, .37, 1 1 1 

1 2S.  897 

: rft.  o(N 

23.940 

Hm\  Fldrr 

, s,  24M 

3r.7.  360 

144,H.'iO 

, 5.315 

1.50,16.5 

1 171, 4.^.8 

i :i21,6LM 

1 4.5, 735 

t ’arhe  . . 

4.  M9 

31H.430 

132.  040 

1 4,675 

, 136,715 

, 138,670 

i 275. 3V. 

; 4.3.013 

('arlmn ...  

' A,  .Vttl 

317,800 

128,753 

2,  530 

131.283 

145,721 

} 277,005 

1 40. 794 

OaKKeU  

! as 

■ . 4.760 

3,093 

.3.  093 

•J,  591 

' 5. 68.5 

Davis 

1 3.  i;i7 

, 2 ID.  500 

95. 27H 

I'"’2,’h7.V 

! 98,  I. A3 

HI,  172 

179,32.5 

1 

Diirliosm*  .. 

. '2jm 

143,290 

ft4..5,5S 

i 1,145 

1 6.5.703 

19.  ,570 

, ‘i  S.  273 

' .58,016 

Emery ' 

' 2. 02(1 

' 141,400 

r>3.  5M 

1 1,9.50 

. ,A5.  .A34 

25,677 

81,212 

6a  187 

Oarfleld... . . 

i 1.42H 

W.OfiO 

36. 424 

795 

1 .37.219 

9.  .571 

46,  790 

1 53.109 

<5  rand 

470  32.  UOII 

13,245 

1 ViO 

' 13. 665 

] 19. 234 

[ .32, 900  ^ 

Orandc  . i 

1 5,  HIT 

1 407,  100 

IH4.07H 

4.  ,585 

1 188,66:4 

1 129,928 

, 318.  .5921 

Iron ' 

' 1.7.TJ 

; 121,240 

1 49.621 

1 1, 4.5.5 

51.076 

; 43, 822 

94.  898  I 

I 26,341 

Jordan i 

1 4.  lUM 

• 293.8('i0  131,. M9 

1 4.070 

1.35.  409 

164.  795 

' .300, 205 

1 

Juab 1 

1 1.1^ 

, H2,  m 

' 30. 599 

1..565 

32.  164 

25.312 

, 57.  476 

1 A4® 

Krtin>.  i 

1 52.S 

! 3ft.  750 

16.411 

.AA5 ; 

1 16,966 

9.019 

1 2.5, 9SC  1 

1 10.763 

Millftnl 1 

1 2,  yol  1 

F 207,270 

85,  OM 

2. 995 

88.049 

8.5,312 

r 173.361  1 

1 33,908 

Morgan i 

1 m 1 

1 45,920 

IK.  731 

. 960  I 

1 19.691 

20.  398 

1 40,  090  ! 

.5.829 

NTolw  

4,  .V.2  1 

1 3l9,:i40 

13K,  7.59 

(X50  J 

1 14.3.  MOO 

ISl.OlO 

1 324. 820 

North  Sanivte  . . . 

2,  2IS  1 

1 1 55.  260 

06. 9.V) 

2.  125  ' 

' 69.07.5 

37.  .528 

j 106,603 

4AA56 

North  Summit ' 

' (m  1 

1 4«.  830 

1 . IK.  7H0 

8.30 

^ 19,610  1 

24,361 

4.3.  071 

2,858 

Park  (‘ity  

772  1 

! 54.  m ' 26. 079. 

H65  ! 

26,944 

3:4,  .500 

60.  444 

Piute 1 

1 524  1 

1 3ft,  680 

17.  .329 

- 440  1 

17,769 

9.  146 

j 26, 916 

9.763 

Kich..._. 

500  ! 

35,  000 

IM.54 

575  1 

\\  729 

11.790 

' 27, 520 

7,479 

San  Juan  . . 

5)9  1 

1 3ft,  a:io 

22,:4«l 

320  • 

22. 701 

9,004 

, 31,705 

4.624 

.^ovier  

3,300 

231,000 

9a  710 

3.  ,565 

94, 275 

44,  420 

! I.tS,  704 

92.295 

South  San]>etp  

2,207 

15H.690 

i 02, 4.55 

2,680 

65, 135 

34.2S3 

I 99,418 

50.271 

South  Summit  

456 

/ 31,920 

12,930 

570 

13,  rw 

1.5.  257 

28,7.58 

3. 161 

Tinlic  ^ 

1,  167 

81,690 

34.466 

1,2.A5  1 

,T5,72I 

140.  163 

65.K85 

I.AH04 

Tooele 

1.852 

12^,640 

325 

1,88.5 

.57.210 

.57,283 

114,  493 

15.146 

I'lnUih  

2,214 

IM.WO 

72..V5H 

1.A3.5  1 

74,093 

3I.6A1 

ia5.  7.55 

40.224 

Wasatch 

1.475 

UV3.  250 

41,18,5 

1.620  i 

42,8a5 

23,548 

66, 3.54 

36.895 

Washington  ..-.Tv 

r,832 

128.  240 

A3. 899 

1,225  ; 

•A5. 124 

1.5,7.50 

70.  874 

57,365 

W^iyno 

37.  7i90 

16,628 

260 ; 

16,888 

4,813 

21,  702 

l.\887 

WelKM 

2,fW6 

188,020 

87, 978 

2,265  i 

9a  243 

79.514 

169,  758 

18,261 

Salt  I;akc  City 

2ft.  502 

1,855,  140 

7H3.  132 

21.700  1 

804.  K:42 

ClK.977 

1,423,810 

4:11,329 

Ogden 

H.096 

5ftft.  720 

252. 697 

9.  750  1 

262, 447 

195.  763 

458.  210 

108,509 

Provo 

3.231 

220,  170 

94, 649 

2.8H0 

97. 520 

.38.308 

13AS3H 

9a3.31 

I^ogan.  

2,472 

173,040 

73.525 

3.6A5  i 

1 n.  180 

26. 9.59 

104.  139 

08,000 

Murray 

I.  127 

78,890 

36,206 

915  ; 

1 37,121 

10. 095 

53,217 

25.673 

Total* 

114,848 

8, 039, 3fl0  a 4lfl.  574 

107,  230  , 

1 

3.523,804 

1 

2,  753,  2244 

6,277,068 

1.781,437 

r 


’ On  basis  of  170  per  pupil  In  sverage  daily  att^Ddanoe. 

* At  124.17  per  scnool-ceasus  child. 

* EstlmAiod  at  per  pupil  attending  20  weeks. 

* Hum  of  columns  4 and  5. 

* Column  3 minus  column  8. 

* Cents  omittod  in  the  columns  but  included  in  computation  of  all  toUl.^.  Thoreforfi  Id  some  (%m 
t he  total  will  not  equal  exactly  the  sum  of  the  items  giyen  in  the  separate  columns. 
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HOW  THE  PROPOSED  PLAN  WILL  EQUALIZE  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

Our  proposed  plan  provides  an  annual  expenditure  of  $70  for 
support  and  maintenance  per  child  in  averajre  daily  attendance. 
In  1025,  out  of  Utah  s 40  districts,  510  spent  less  than  $70.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  510  spent  less  than  $05;  10  of  the  5^0  spent  less  than  $00; 
7 sp^it  less  than  $-‘»5;  and  4 spent  less  than  $50.  The  proposed 
plan  fruarantees  that  every  district  in  the  State  will  have  at  least 
$70  per  child  to  sj)end  and  jirovides  that  all  districts  shall  l<*vy  a 
tax  of  the  .same  rate.  This  ])|an  will  not  prevent  any  district  ftoiu 
levyinfi:  a taxju  e.xcess  of  the  comi)ulsory  ininitnuin  tax  and  spend- 
injr  more  than  $70  if  it  choose  to  do  so.  Tahle- -10  .diows  how  tlie 
expenditure  proviiled  hy  the  j)roj»osed  plan  compares  with  the 
actual  expenditure  in  1025  pe^-  pupil  in  averap'  daily  attendance. 

Table  4(5. — District  pupil  t xpcnditurc  in  192.1  compared  unth  expemiiture  of 
$10  per  pupil  piO’  iiicd  hp  the  proposed  minimum  proi/nnii 


E\I>enditiire  pupil  m 
average  daily  attendance 


Dlstricis 


Alpine - ' 

Aeaver. 

MI  Elder ^ 

Cache 

Carbon * 

Damn 

Davis 

Duchesne 

Emery 

Oarfleld , 

Grand.. 

Granite 

Iron 

Jordan 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard! ' 

Morgan ' 

Nebo i 

North  8anpete 

North  fluraniit ' 

P»rk  City ! 

Piute j 

Rich 

San  Juan 

Sevier , 

South  Sanpete 

South  Summit 

Tlntlo.-.A 

Tooele... rr. 

Uintah.... 

Waaatch 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Weber 

Salt  Lake  City 

Ogden 

Provo 

Logan^ y 

Murray 


1925 


Comparison  of  ei- 
penditiires  of  S70 
with  1925  eipend- 
it  jro 


Increa’^J 

1 

$55.66  1 

1 

1 $H  ■« 

(10,07  ; 

1 9. 33  • 

r.5  96 

14.04 

5a  39  , 

, 11.61 

05.70  i 

t 4.  :io 

74.53  , 

5K81  1 

li.  19 

51.39  i 

IH.  fil 

50  42  1 

19.  sa 

40.78  ! 

23.22 

105  41  ! 

07.  94  i 

20« 

00.  16  1 

lAM 

OU  19 

.81 

64.  69 

.V31  . 

50.  14 

10.89  1 

67.25 

2 75  1 

84.56 

.1 

62,89 

7.11 

50.  57 

ia43 

101.51 

\ 

1 

73.77 

67.  42 

15H  1 

68,60 

1.31  1 

57,51  1 

12  40! 

50.63 

13.37  1 

50.  35  ! 

1 19.65 

102.73  1 

06.47 

87.07  ; 

03.39 

0 61 

67.68 

2 42 

45s  51 

.24. 49 

46s  82 

23.18 

74.37 

76s  60 

60.66 

8.34 

40.23 

20  77 

56L64 

13.36 

64. 15 

585 

Decrease 


H63 


35  1 1 


liM 


31.51 

3.77 


32  73 
16.47 
17.07 


i«7 

6.00 
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ROW  THE  PROPOSED  PLAN  WILL  EQUALIZE  aCHOOUTAX  RATES 

Tax  rates  levied  on  assessed  valuation  for  maintenance  and  sup- 
port in  19iJ5  varied  from  12  mills,  levied  by  Garfield,  to  4.4  mills, 
levied  by  Park  City,  but  ns  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  tax  rates  in  Utah  until  they  have  been  equalized. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  the  tax  rate  actually 
levied  in  1925  would  have  been  if  levied  upon  equalized  or  true 
valuation.  Havinj^  done  this  w6  discover  that  the  equalized  tax 
rates  varied  Jrom  7.30  mills,  levied  by  Tintic,  to  2.3165  mills,  levied 
by  Cache.  In  atleinptinj;  to  compare  the  burden  wliicli  will  be  placed 
upon  each  school  district  if  it  were  to  levy  an  equalized  or  true  tax 
of  2.323  mills  on  its  true  valuation  with  its  present  tax  rate,  we  may 
proceed  by  cither  one  of  two  diffei^nt  methods.  We  may  determine 
what  the  proposed ‘true  tax  rate  of  2.323  mills  would  be  if  levied 
upon  the  present  nsse.ssed  valuation  and  then  compare  this  rate  with 
the  tax  actually  levied  in  1925,  or  we  may  reduce  the  tax  actually 
levied  in  1925  to  a true  or  equalized  rate  and  compare  this  with  the 
jn  oposed  rate  of  2.323  mills. 

In  Table''4T  these  two  methods  of  comparison  have  been  applied  to 
the  tax  rate  of  each  district  in  the  State.  This  table  shows  that 
were  the  proposed  plan  adopted  the  di.^trict  tax  rate  necessary  to 
provide  a pro*rram  costing;  $70  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
would  be  lower  than  the  district  tax  rate  levied  in  1925  in  every 
district  except  one,  namely,  Cache.  In  the  case  of  Cache  the  in- 
crease would  amount  to  approximately  only  two-hundreths  of  . one 
• mill  (0.01593G)  if  levied  on  asses.sed  valuation,  and  to  approximately 
seven-thousandths  of  a mill  (0.00G534)  if  levied  on  true  valuation. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  decrease  in  district  tax  rates  and 
consequent  in  school  burdens  which  would  take  place  in  the  poorer 
districts.  If  rates  on  as.«essed  valuation  be  employed,  the  approxi- 
mate decrease  in  rates  would  be  8 mills  in  Garfield,  6' mills  in  Emery, 
5 mills  in  Wayne,  3 mills  in  Washington.  Marked  examples  of 
decreases  in  equalized  or  true  tax  rates  are  5 mills  in  Tintic,  4 mills 
in  Murray,  Garfield,  and  Emery,  3 mills  in  North  Summit,  Sevier, 
and  Ogden. 
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* * Por  support  and  m dnleunnco  oniv. 

^‘Cafhu  Ls  the  nniy  district  in  the  State  in  which  the 

mvoniiP^w  «*rlir  ? column  ropn-sonls  the  rate  which  mufiL  be  Icvietl  on  as.Hisase.l  valuation  to  produce  same 
rov^ue  as  ii  tax  of  2.321  mills  ou  iruu  valuaiioii  would  produci*. 

iunno?t  snhool  tax.  T.he  rate  here  is  cempub'cl  on  the  assumption  that 

•upport  and  rnuintenance  constituted  78  i>er  cx'nl  of  Iho  total  eo.si.  this  being  fhe  StaU*  average. 

EFFECTS  OF  PROPOSEID  PLAN  UPON  DIVICION  OF  SCHOOL  BURDENS 

The  unulysLs  of  rowipts  already  pre-sonlcd  (see  Tnhle.s  .1.")  and  88) 
showed  that,  in  C4.5  per  cent  of  the  revenue  provided  for  Utah’s 
elementary  and  lii^li  schools  was  fiirnishetl  by  the  districts,  85  per 
cent  by  the  State,  and  0.5  per  cent  by  Federal  funds.'  Table  48  shows 
that  under  the  pr6po>.cd  efijialization-fund  plan  the  division  of  school 
burdens  woubl  be  reversed;  84.2  per  cent  would  bp  furnished  by  the 
districts  and  (w.H  per  cent  by  the  State,  as  follows:  42.4  per  cent 
from  the  State  land  interest  and  rental  fund  and  State  district 
school  fund,  1.8  por  cent  iroin  (he  State  hi^rh-school  fund,  and  22.1 
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per  cent  from  the  State  equalization  fund.  This  computation  and 
, analysis  ipiore  tlio  aiilTrom  Federal  funds,  which  we  have  seen  is  less 
than  one-half  of  1 per  cent,  arid  therefore  may  be  treated  as  of 
nefjli^ible  iniportanee. 

Owinp  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  five  districts  which  will  receive 
no  aid  from  the  State  e(iiializat ion  fund  will,  with  the  e.tception  of 
(irand,  derive  from  thee.xistin^  State-aid  funds  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  minimum  tax  a sum  in  excess  <vf  the  cost  of  their  i^|)e^4ve  mini- 
ninni  pro^'raiits.  it  hsllows  that  the  total  revenue  derived  from  all 
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I'm.  of  tM|i;allxatlon  fund  iiptm  tho  (IIvIkIoii  of  kc*Iioo1  luirth-u ,ln  iilno  Kolotied 

illHtriotH.  EacI)  hnr  ^ep^eK(^rlt^4  an  iiiinlyRU  by  amount  nn<l  b>  por  rent  nf  an  ripomU 
lull*  t>f  $70  per  child  lii  at’crai^e  daily  nttendaiico.  (IhiKcd  oii  Tabic  4^1 

.sources  xvill  exceed  .slifrhtly  the  total  cost  of  the  minimum  profjram. 
The  cost  of  the  proposed  ininimiim  pro}jrum  was  found  to  be 
360.  The  total  receipts  which  will  he  provided  under  the  proimsed 
plan  amount''to  !p8.058,r)15,  an  excess  of  $19,155.  Table  48  shows  (he 
amount  and  i>er  cent  of  the  total  receipts  whicli  will  be  proviched  by 
each  major  source.  Table  49  presents  a similar  analysis  for  each 
district^ 
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Table  48. — Percentage  analggie  of  receiptg  under  propoied  Stale  mintmum 
• P^offram  and  €Qualij::ation  fund  plan 

(Based  od  T^ble  45) 
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100.  0 

Pigupe  39  shows  graphically  the  amount  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
minimum  $70  “program  which  will  be  financed  in  each  of  nine  dis- 
tricts from  existing  State  funds,  from  the  compulsory  district  tax. 
and  from  the  proposed  equalization  fund. 

Table  49.  Effect  of  proposed  equalization  plan  upon  division  of  school  burdens 
(percentage  analysis  of  school  receipts) 
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• Intewt  and  rental  fund;  SUte  school -district  fund;  State  hlgh-school  fund. 

thl  ^1.  the  proceeds  of  the  oompulsory  iw^and  exiting  State  funds  will  exceed 

districts  will  receive  no  grants  from  the  equalixation 
•Bud  and  the  total  reoelpU  exoeed  100  cant  o(  the  cost  of  the  t>ropo«d  minimum  program 
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PLAN  MUST  PROVIDE  FOR  INCREASING  SCHOOL  STANDARDS 

In  adopting:  the  proposed  plan  care  must  be  taken  not  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  expenditure  which  shall  liecome  fixed  and  continue  un- 
changing: from  year  to  year.  Seventy  dollars  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance,  which  at  the  present  time  probably  represents  as 
high  an  average  expenditure  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  or 
demanded,  may  in  a few  years  be  greater  or  less  than  the  exj>enditure 
which  woiTld  satisfy  the  school  needs  of  Utah.  Our  plan  must  defi- 
nite,!}’ provide  that  tlie  minimum  program  to  be  equalized  by  the 
State  shall  be  determined  annually  upon  the  basis  of  the  average 
expenditure  during  the  preceding  year  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance 


DESIR.ABLF  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSEaj  PLAN 

TI  le  ]>ropf>.sed  j)lan  leaves  certain  things  to  be  desired.  It  has  been 
offered  in  its  pi'esent  form  because  it  is  one  that  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  citizens  of  Utah,  because  it  is  sound  in  principle,  and 
because  it  lies  entirely  within  the  possibilities  of  the  State.  In  19£5 
Utah’s  total  expenditures  for  current  costs  amounted  to  $7,611,6'W 
(see  Table  5);  our  proposed  plan  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
!iiS,(W0,3O‘h  only  !>4‘27.G70  more  than  Utah  spent  in  1925.  The  chief 
. difference,  then,  between  the  .system  offered  by  our-  pro|>osed  plan 
and  Utah’.-?  present  system  of  .school  support  is  not  a large  increase 
in  the  school  burden,  but  rather  tlie  equalizing  of  the  school  revenues 
jtrovided  and  the  equalizing  of  fhe  school  burden.  This  equalizing 
is  to  be  seemed  by  greatly  reducing  the  burden  ujmn  the  individual 
districts  and  using  all  the  wealth  of  the  State  for  all  the  children  of 
the  State.  The  all-important  thing  at  the  present  time  is  not  so 
much  an  increase  in  school  revenue  as  it  is  the  adoption  of  a plan  by 
which  the  distribution  of  revenue  and  school  burdens  shall  lie  equal- 
ized. 1.  tab’s  present  methods  of  providing  and  distributing  school 
moneys  violate  at  nearly  every  point  not  only  the  principles  of  sound 
fjublic  finance  but  of  democracy  itself. 

I\  e may  now  mention  certain  modifications  which  would  improve 
the  proposed  plan  and  which  should  therefore  receive  serious  con- 
sideration. 

(1)  In  computing 'the  cost  of  the  minimum  program,  the  State 
average  oxjiendituro  j>er  high-school  pupil  and  per  elementary  school 
pupil  should  be  computed  .separately. 

(2)  Following  the  California  system’,  when  the  maximum  expendi- 
ture for  a district  to  be  equalized  the  St#itc  does  not  provide  a 
minimum  amount  jier  teacher  employed  the  fund  for  this  district 
should  be  calculated  on  a per  teacher  basis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  Utah  is  not  prepared  to  equalize  a pro- 
gram of  $70  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  sh^rtay  adopt 
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a program  representing  a lower  cost,  e.  p.,  $60  per  child.  Again,  If 
Utah  is  unwilling  to  liave  the  State  assume  as  large  a proportion  of 
the  school  burden,  in  other  words,  furnish  a State  equalization  fund 
of  $1,781, (too,  she  may  raise  the  rate  of  the  tax  which’  must  be  levied 
by  each  district  in  order  to  share  in  the  equalization  fund.  This 
increase  of  the  compulsory  local  rate  would,  of  course,  increase  the 
funds  to  be  provided  by  the  districts  and  decrease  the  amount  of  the 
State  equalization  fund. 

But  in  so  far  as  this  mhiinuim  compulsory  tax  rate  is  increa.sed 
above  the  rate  which  tlie  wealthiest  distHct  must  levy  in  order  to 
finance  its  minimum  program  Avithout  aid  from  the  State  equali- 
zation fund,  just  .so  far  will  the  number  of  districts  entitled  to  aid 
from  the  equalization  fund  be  decreased  and  just  so  far  will  equali- 
zation be  reduceu  .and  the  aims  of  the  present  plan  l)e  defeated.  ^ 
Maryland  requires  each  district,  in  order  to  share  in  the  State  equali- 
zation fund,  to  levy  a tax  as  high  as  the  average  district  tax  of  the 
preceding  year ; but  educational  leaders  in  Maryland  have  long  since 
realized  the  difficulties  of  this  policy  and  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  district  rate  be  lowered  and  the  State  equalization  fund  accord- 
ingly increased. 

Plan  No.  S.  Equalization  l>)i  means  of  existing  funds 

It  has  l>een  shown  ,that  Plan  No.  2,  pre.sentcd  on  page  480,  will 
offset  the  ineq^ialities  created  by  Utah’s  pre.sent  system  of  State  aid. 
Experience  ha.s  .shown  that  it  is  frequently  much  easier  tojret  addi- 
tional funds  on  a neAv  basis  if  existing  funds  are  left  undisturlied. 

If  the  citizens  of  Utah  are  not  prepared  to  accept  either  one  of  the 
two  plan.s  already  presented,  then  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide 
for  a new  method  of  apportioning  existing  funds.  , 

Plan  No.  3 proposes  that  one-half  the  combined  income  of  the 
land  interest  and  rental  fund  and  the  State  district  school  fund  .shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance,  and  that  the  remaining  half  shall  be  set  aside  as  an  equal- 
ization fund  to  be  apportioned  among  all  districts  which  levy  a tax 
of  a minimum  rate  and  are  unable  from  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  and 
from  all  other  State  funds  to  j>rovide  for  each  child  in  average  daily 
attendance  an  amount  equal  to  the  State  average  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  year.  This 
proposal  is  only  offered  as  a last  resort.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pi*e- 
sent  here  the  details  for  working  out  this  plan,  as  they  can  easily  bo 
deA'eloped  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  already  set  forth  in  connec- 
tion with  Plan  No.  2. 

It  is  only  by  the  provision  of  a State  equalization  fund  that  Utah 
can  make  any  progress  toward  evening  out  of  the  inequalities  in  her 
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school  system.  It  is  only  by  the  provision  of  a State  equalization  fund 
that  Utah  can  put  herself  in  the  first  rank  of  those  States  which  are 
endeavoring  to  finance  their  schools  with  some  regard  for  sound  and 
scientific  principles  of  school  support.  We  may  well  close  this 
portion  of  our  report  with  a list  of  the  24  States  which  now  prov’ido 
an  equalization  fund.  They  are  as  follows:  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,^orth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn.sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia. 

NEW  SOURCES  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDS 

The  preceding  section  has  proposed  that  in  addition  to  the  State 
funds  that  Utah  is  now  providing,  she  shall  establish  an  equaliza-' 
lion  fund  amounting  to  $1,781,427.  Where  shall  the  money  come 
fronif  From  a general  property  tax?  IVom  a State  income  tax? 
h rom  taxes  on  corporations?  ^From  a State  severance  tax?  From 
increased  rates  in  taxes  levied  on  mines? 

These  que.stions  have  been  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  a number 
of  reports  prepared  for  the  citizens  of  Utah  during  the  last  few 
years  that  it  is  unneces.sary  to  discuss  them  at  length  here.  The 
report  of  the  tax  commission  appointed  by  the  Utah  Legislature  of 
1&21,  which,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  of 
Harvard  Lniversity,  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in  taxation, 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  tax  laws  of  Utah  and  outlined  a 
program  for  revising  Utah’s  present  system.  A brief  but  exceed- 
ingly able  treatment  of  the  entire  subject  will  also  be  found  in  an 
address  delivered  by  Frances  Kirkhain  at  the  1D24  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  State  School  Boards  Association  and  printed,  pages  83 
to  01,  in  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
.st  ruction  for  1924.  It  is  believed  that  the  greatest  service  which  the 
present  report  can  render  to  the  citizens  of  Utah  is  not  to  attempt 
to  duplicate  the  very  able  treatments  which  have  already  been  pre- 
pared for  them  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
certain  newer  tyiujs  of  taxation  are  at  present  being  employed  in 
other  States. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  GENERAL.  PROPKRlhr  TAX 

In  19*25,  out  of  every  $100  provided  for  the  elementary  schools  and  • 
high  schools  of  Utah,  approximately  $88  came  from  the  proceeds 
of  general  property  taxes.  On  this  $57  came  from  general 
property  taxes  levied  by  the  distrirfs  and  $31  came  from  State  gen- 
eral property  taxes  levied  to  provide  the  State  district-school  fund 
and  the  State  high-achool  fund. 
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Considerable  space  in  tlie  preceding  sections  has  been  devoted 
to  an  account  of  the  evils  atten^ng  the  general  property  tax  in 
Utah.-  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  property  is 
assessed  all  the  way  from  39  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  its  true  value 
despite  the  fact  that  the  law  requires  that  it  shall  be  assessed  at  100 
per  cent.  The  e.xperience  of  Utah  is  in  complete  harmony  with  that 
of  nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Wherever  we  find  a State  general-property  tax,  there  we  find  the 
constituent  iwlitical  corporations  genera’ly  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  lower  their  valuations.  The  more  the  valuation  is  lowered 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  It  is 
evident  that  the  district  which  assesses  property  at  39  per  cent  will, 
when  Slate  taxes  are  collected,  pay  the  State  only  39  cents  on  the 
dollar,  wherea.s  districts  which  as.sess  property  at  75  per  cent  will 
pay  75  cents  on  the  dollar.  Yet  every  district  demands  and  receives 
when  State  school  funds  are  a)iportioned  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  district  which  a^.sesses  its  property  at  a high  per  cent  of  its  tiaie 
valuation  is  penali/ed  twice — first,  when  it  pay's  the  State  taxes; 
second,  when  certain  State  funds,  e.  gi,  the  State  high-.school  fund, 
are  pro  rated.  Moreover,  the  district  as.se.ssing  i)ropcrt\’  at  a low  per 
cent  of  its  true  valuation  need  sutler  no*  loss  with  regard  to  the  sums 
it  desires  to  raise  locally,  for  it  can  always  increase  its  local  rate 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  local  funds.  In  the  ))ast  court 
decisions  in  Utah  have  upheld  di.stricts  levying  a rate  exceeding  the 
legal  maximum  on  the  ground  that  ilisiricts  are  re(|uired  to  prr)vi<le 
.school  facilities  for  their  children  and  that  this  obligation  is  .suiireme. 

The  general-pro])erty  tax  as  a source  of  school  revenue  slanils  con- 
demned to-day  not  only  by  every  leading  auHiority  in  the  field  of 
taxation  but  by  numerous  State  tax  commis.sion.s  consisting  of  men 
eminent  in  biuiness  and  public  affairs.  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 
of  Columbia  Universitv,  in  his  work.  Essays  in  Taxation,  page  0*2. 
writes: 

rrnotl<'all.v,  the  general  property  tux,  ns  BOtiinlly  Tutiniulst^-ml  tiMlay.  Is. 
beyond  all  doubt,  tbc  worst  tax  known  to  the  ehlllzed  world.  • • * It 

puts  n proinltim  on  dl.slionosly  nml  debnnebe.s  the  publie  consclenee ; it  re- 
duces deception  to  n eystem  nnd  makes  a soloncc  of  knavery:  It  pressi*s 
hardest  on  those  least  able  to  ptiy:  If  imposes  double  taxation  on  one  man  and 
grants  immunity  to  the  next,  lit  short,  the  genera)  property  fax  Is  so  fia- 
grniltly  ImHjultnble  that  Its  retention  can  bt*  explained  only  through  Ignornnee 
or  Inertia. 

The  special  tax  commi.csion  of  the  State  of  (Jeorgiii.  in  1919. 
stated  in  it.s  report  to  the  Governor  that — 

"the  conimlsslon,  after  Us  Investigation,  believes  that  the  system  now  In 
use  Is  a failure  (1.  e.,  the  general  property  tax),  and  concludes  by  recommend- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  would  permit  the  levying  of  “ taxes 
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iiii  iiu'onu's,  Inlurltances,  privil(*jjt>s.  niid  wliicli  classes  of  taxes 

iiiiiy  Im;  uruduated,  and  when  levie«l  may  contain  provisimis  fur  reasonable 
♦‘xemptiotrs.”  • 

riic  (»oor;;iii  cftmiuission  adiluces  the  lolhiwin^  reasons  in  siijj- 
]M*rt  uf  the  proposed  aniendiiient : ' 

tVe  lia\e  reached  the  iiliove  cnin  lusioii  becatise  wc  tiiid  that  tb<>  provision 
of  uiir  law  requirini:  iirojaTty  of  every  kind  am^^aracier  to  be  taxed  at 
ilie  same  rate  i<  condemned  by  tl)  iirnclically  allWtudcnis  of  the  science  of 
taxation  : ('J)  pructi<ally  all  f»f  the  bends  of  Federal  aiivl  State  tax  depart* 
Hants;  tit)  ])raetically  all  of  the  more  than  lOll  s|i«>cial-tax  commissions;  (4) 
the  fnlteil  States  Supreme  t’ourt;  (o)  the*  National  Tax  Associalitm ; (G) 
the  t'xpcrieiae  of  Knnr])e.  Knuland,  and  our  own  States,  all  of  which  have  tried 
it  and  about  half  of  which  have  so  meditied  it  as  to  ada^d  it  to  nculerii 

c4iiitlitlons, 

I'hc  tax  conittiission  of  Oliitt.  after  l'»  tnonths’  iiivesti^ration  of 
the  ^^‘iieral  jiroperty  ttix.  stitiiiiiuri/ed  iis  findiniis  in  tin*  following; 
stnleinent  of  facts:  (1)  It  jtiinislies  the  hotnst ; (*J)  it  rewards  the 
dishonest;  (;>)  it  resnlts  fro(|ucntly  in  dotihle  taxation;  (4)  it  is 
unjust  to  the  ttwners  of  all  other  prttperty:  (o)  it  lowers  the  standartl 
of  integrity,  j 

NEWER  TYPES  (ff  STATE  TAXES  EMPLOYED  TO  PROVIDE  SCHOOt-  REVENUES 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  majority  of  our  citizens  have  little 
knowlcdj'e  of  the  extent  to  which  many  States  arc  ein|)loyinj;  cor- 
poration taxes,  income  taxes,  and  other  newer  types  of  taxes,  instead 
of,  or  in  addition  to,  general  property  taxes  as  ajneans  of  producing 
school  revenue.  Table  50  show’s  certain  States  which  employ  for 
school  purposes  types  of  taxation  other  than  a genend  pr(^)crty  tax. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  States  employing 
these  faxes  would  be  considerably  increased  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Table  50  does  not  include  any  tax  unless  this  tax  is  levied  specifi- 
fically,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  provide  ^school  revenues.  Income 
taxes  arc  levied  in  a number  of  Slates,  notably  Wi.scon.sin,  w-hich 
are  not  included  in  Table  50,  because  the  tax  is  ngt  levied  in  any  sen.se 
as  a school  tax. 

STATE  INCOME  TAXES  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Xbe  movement  toward  depending  upon  income  taxes  as  .sources 
of  State  revenue  which  appeared  to  be  well  under  way  was  given  a 
distJ4^ct  set  back  by  the  creation  of  the  Federal  income  tax.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  remains  that  a large  number  of  our  States  are 
levying  such  taxes  and  are  finding  them  a far  more  equitable  means 
of  providing  public  tnoneys  than  the  general  property  tax.  Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas  arc  States  where 
the  graduated  personal  income  tax  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
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In  Delaware,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  income  tax  to  schools. 
I^  -^rhansas  all  the  proceeds  are  credited  to  the  State  common -school 
• fund,  except  $20,000  which  the  law  provides  shall  be  annually 
retained  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  costs  of 
administering  the  tax. 

Table  50.  State  corporation,  income,  inheritance,  and  occupation  taxes  levied 

specifically  for  schools  ’ 


Type  of  tax 

State 

I.  Corporation  tax; 

Bank 

. New  llamiishiro . . 

Do 

. Maine. 

Franchlsos 

Kailroftd 

. Kentucky 

. New  Jersey 

Do 

. Virginia 

1 

All  corpomtions 

Puhllc-servicc  corporations. 

bank«.  Insuranoe  companies. 
Public-service  corporations, 
iosaranoo  companies 

II.  lDcx)me  tax 

III.  Inbcritancc  tax  . 

1 

. Callfomln 

Delaware 

Wisconsin , 

Massachusetts 

North  rarolina... 

Arkans.os 

, Drlawaro 

• 1 California 

IV.  Occupation  tax 

V.  Severance  tax 

i 

' Virginia  

D'Ui.siuna. 

Michigan 

I Kentucky 

I Texas 

i 

Arkansas 

ChBracter  of  lax 


A frank  tax  on  nonresidents  at  local  rale:  rates 
vary  widely. 

Proceeds  of  one-half  of  taxes  on  savinjts  bank 
franchises;  one-half  of  proceeds  of  taxes  on 
deposits  of  trtist  and  bonding  companies. 

1.8  mills. 

Tax  on  first-class  railroad  proj»erty  at  average 
of  local  mtes. 

1 mill  tax  (10  cents  on  every  $100)  on  assessed 
valuation  of  intangible  profxirty  and  on  fil- 
ing Slock. 

Italrs  and  bases  vary.* 

Entire  proceeds  go  to  school.s. 

Part  of  proceeds  devoted  to  schools. 


All  proceeds  except  $20,000  go  to  schools. 

Entire  proceeds  go  to  schools. 

Uraduated  scale  deiNindent  upon  the  value  of 
the  inhentaDce  and  degree  of  relationship  of 
heirs.  ^ 


One-fourth  of  proceeds  of  all  such  taxes. 

On  oil  and  gas  3 jx?r  cent,  and  on  other  natural 
resources  2 per  cent  of  the  gross  market 
value  of  the  total  Production.* 

On  gross  market  value  of  total  production.  2*  - 
per  cent  unless  «i>ecial  mtes  are  provided.** 


not  >«'ie<l  spoci- 

iJld  ond^VhfiWo^^  m'*'’*  I’V*’''  I?  S'**'*  a*'' 

jiaiu  nna,  inwiore,  through  ilsc,  l4‘coraes  virtually  a lax  for  schools. 

M t»ennanenl  school  funds.  Huch  States  not 

^ prwnl  account  is  concerned  only  with  taxes  levied  for  current  revenue 

to  insiUutlons;  one-third  Is  rtturned 

* I « (^sbea)  wterejn  collected  and  must  bo  used  for  schools. 


In  Massachusetts  all  the  proceeds  of  the  State  income  tax  are 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  the  schools  have  first  claim  upon 
the  fund  thus  established,  but  after  meeting  tire  claims  of  individual 
school  districts  (towns  and  cities)  the  balance  amounting  to  about 
three-fourths  of  the  fund  is  returned  to  the  communities  from  which 
collected.  In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  we  have  an-  interesting  ex- 
ample. In  this  instance  the  State  *has  full  right  to  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  income  tax,  if  the  entire  proceeds  should  be  needed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State,  but  when  the  entire  proceeds  are 
not  needed  for  projects  to  be  financed  by  the  State  the  balance  is 
returned  to  the  local  communities. 
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North  Carolina  in  1918  adopted  a constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  graduated  personal  income  tax  of  rates  varying  from 
1 to  3 per  cent  on  personal  incomes.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax,  to- 
gether with  those  of  certain  other  State  funds,  were  sufficient  to 
enable  the  State  to  discontinue  the  State  general-property  school  tax 
provided  for  schools.  % 

In  1923  North  Carolina  derived  approximately  $7,750,000  from 
taxes  on  income,  franchises,  inheritances,  and  licenses  together  with 
interest  on  bank  balances.  Of  this  total,  approximately  69  per  cent 
was  derived  from  income  taxes,  IG  per  cent  from  taxes  on  fpAnchises, 
7 per  cent  from  inheritance  taxes,  and  7 per  cent  from  licenses.  Out 
of  the  above  total  $1,400,000  was  set  aside  as  a public-school  fund 
of  which  $800,000  was  used  as  a State  equalization  fund 

The  graduated  personal  income  tax  is  universally  regarded  by 
all  experts  in  public  finance  as  one  of  the  fairest  and  one  of  the 
soundest  taxes  in  existence.  Under  it,  as  commonly  administered 
to-day,  individuals  of  small  incomes  are  totally  exempt.  Beginning 
with  a low  rate  of  taxation,  on  the  smallest  incomes  subject  to  the 
tax.  the  rate  is  gradually  increased  as  the  income  increases. 

In  contrast  to  the  general  property  tax  the  income  tax  is  based 
upon  ability  to  pay.  The  general  property  tax  fails  utterly  to  take 
this  factor  into  consideration. 

THE  SEVERANCE  TAX  i 

The  severance  tax  is  ^ tax  levied  upon  all  natural  products  severed 
from  the  soil  exoCpt  agricultural.  It  is  based  upon  a recognition  of 
the  fact  that  when  minerals,  timber,  clay,  sand,  and  other  natural 
products  are  removed,  the  State  is  permanently  impoverished,  and 
that  tho^  who  profibby  this  should  pay  tribute. 

Louisiana  is  a pioneer  in  this  method  of  taxation.  Her  original 
law,  approved  June  30,  1920,  provided  for  a 2 per  cent  tax  on  the 
gro.ss  value  of  timber,  minerals,  oil,  gas,  salt,  coal,  sulphur,  ores,  mar- 
ble, stone,  gravel,  sand,  shells,  and  all  other  natural  deposits.  Subse- 
quent legislation,  enacted  upon  the  recommendatiohs  of  the  Louisi- 
ana commission  of  assessment  and  taxation,  has  classified  these  prod- 
ucts and  provided  for  different  rates  of  taxation,  as  follows:  On 
oil  and  gas  3 j'Kjr  cent,  and  on  all  other  natural  resources  2 j)er  cent 
of  the  gross  market  value  of  the  total  annual  production.  In  Ix)uisi- 
ana  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  go  to  the  State  university 
and  other  State  institutions.  One-third  is  returned  to  the  school 
districts  (i.  e.,  patfishes)  wherein  collected  and  must  be  used  for 
schools. 

Arkansas,  in  accordance  with  a recommendation  embodied  in  a 
survey  of  public  education  in  the  State,  made  under  the  direction  of 
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the  United  States  liiireau  of  Education,  provided  for  a State  pradii-. 
ated  income  tax  and  a State  severance  tax.  'I'lie  Arkansas  severance 
tax  law  provides  for  a tax  of  *2Vo  per  cent  on  the  ;:ross  market  value 
of  the  total  annual  production,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  natural 
products  where  special  rate.s  are  i)rovided.‘  Two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ceeds are  credited  to  the  State  coiiimou-school  fund  and  one-thini  is 
returned  to  the  vountie.s  wherein  collected  and  must  l)c  divided 
equally  Iwtwecn  schools  and jyads. 

The  severance  tax,  like  tlie  State^itcome  tax.  is  <rrowin<r  steadily 
in  popular  esteem.  as:TT«fy  be  .seen  frotA  tln^  followin»>  extract  taken 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  tax  couiini.ssion  in  11L*J : 

It  is  absolutel.v  essential  that  the  Slate  of  Illinois.  !iy  lunemlment  of  its 
constitution  and  ttie  iiassape  of  apprdinlate  legislation,  provide  by  more  imxlern 
metliods  for  the  realization  of  a .sulistanhal  iwrt  of  tlu>  n vemies  requiro<l  for 
public  purposes  by  the  State  and  its  iK.litlcal  subdivisions  .«o  iliat  in  some 
measure  the  vast  bulk  of  projK-rty  inxlslble  t<i  the  uss»w...iii(;  juilhoritie.s  physi- 
cally. but  productive  of  very  lartre  Income  values,  may  be  retiiilred  to  contribute 
Us  fair  proportion  to  the  public  imrden. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  jmrt  liy  ttie  u«#of  pnaluction  or  severance  taxes 
upon  coal,  oil.  and  mineral  deposits  in  the  State  whieli  upon  removal  are 
forever  lo.st  as  on  element  of  value  subject  to  taxation  and  l«y  license  and 
business  taxes  upon  the  activities  of  the  i)eoplc  enitagcxl  in  trade  and  calliims 
of  such  productive  chpacter  ns  to  l»o  able  to  Is-nr  Itic  same  witliout  impnIrliiK 
the  maintenance  and'oi)oration  of  essential  industry. 

We  Twommend  favoralde  considerntion  of  laws  projwsed  to  levy  a produc- 
tion of  severance  tax  on  coal,  oil.  and  minerals,  and  .such  additional  taxe.s  on 
occupations  and  privileges  as  will  contribute  mea.surably  to  Uie  public  revenue.s 
without  being  restrictive  of  eommercia,!  or  industrial  developments. 

INHERITANCE  TAXES 

At  least  five  States,  California,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia,  devote  to  schools  moneys  derived  from  taxes  on 
inheritances.  The  California  law  provides  that  the  first  $250,000 
of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  State  inheritance  tax  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  State  current  school  fund  for  elementary  schools.  Any  excess 
of  this  amount  is  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State.  Since 
this  general  fund  is  used  largely  as  a*  source  of  school  appropria- 
tions, it  follows  that  a considerable  part  of  the  proceeds  of  inheri- 
tance taxes,  in  addition  to  those  composing  the  specified  $250,000, 
tiltimately  reaches  the  schools. 

Virginia  provides  that  a portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State 
inheritance  tax  shall  be  devoted  to  public  schools.  Xx)uisiana,  in 
contrast  to  California  and  Virginia,  provides  that  Ihe  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  State  inheritance  ta.xes  shall  be  u.sed  solely  for  the  support 
of  schools. 
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CORPORATION  TAX 

According  to  a recent  statement  issued  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Commerce,-  tuxes  are  levied  on  corporation  stock  by  States. 
The  following  eight  States  to-day  levy  a State’  corporation  tax 
specini'ully  to  provide  school  revenues:  New  Hampshire.  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  California,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin.  Delaware,  and  Virginia. 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey  use  the  corj»oration  tax  as 
a source  of  .school  revenue  only  to  a limited  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Delaware  and  Kentucky  levy  a State  corpora- 
tion tax  specifically  as  a .school  tax  and  set  aside  its  entire  proceeds 
us  a State  .school  fuiul,  Delaware’s’  attempt  to  place  the  entire 
burden  of  .school  support  upon  the  State  1ms  led  her  to  s(*t  asitle  the 
entire  proceeds  corporation  ta^^^s  and  income  taxes  as  State 
school  funds.  Jn  so  doing,  she  has  ap|)lieil  these  taxes  more  widely 
and  more  completely  to  .scho<»l  support  than  any  other  State  in  the 
I’nion.  ■ * 

\Visc<msin  mainliiin."  a very  <‘ompletc  system  of  State  corpoi'ali«m 
taxes.  In  |{(‘eping  with  the  policies  of  many- other  States,  corjtora- 
lioiis  are  classilied  and  \arving  rates  and  bases  «d  taxation  employed. 
'I  he  proceeds  at  e in  part  i(‘tained  l>y  the  State  and  in  pait  returned 
to  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  the  pro|)erly 
taxed  is  located.  Wisconsin  annually  appnvj>riates  to  her  conuuon- 
s(  hool  Income  tiind  an  ainoiint  (Mpial  to  seven-tenths  of  1 mill  for 
each  dollar  of  the  a.s.sc.s.sed  valuation  of  the  taxable  j)roperty  in  the 
Stale.  e.\(diisi\{*  of  the  propeHy  of  coi  j)orati(fU'‘.  upon  which  cor- 
poration taxes  are  paid.  This  annual  appropriation  is  derived  os 
follows:  S'JOO.(MM)  from  (he  proceeds  of  corporation  taxc.s,  the  bal- 
ance fi'oiu  taxes  levied  upon  all  other  taxable  property  in  the  Stale. 

Kentucky  pr<»vides  for  an  annual  levy  of  a ‘2.0  mill  tax  on  the  real 
ami  personal  estate  and  on  the  franchises  of  corporation.s,  and 
dcviites  the  entire*  proceeds  of  the  .same  to  the  State  schoed  fund. 

In  h(»th  California  and  Virginia  the  .schools  have  eletinite  claims 
on  tin*  corporation  tax,  although  in  each  of  these  States  a portion  of 
the  i)roceed.s  is  turnetl  into  the  geneial  fund  of  the  State  and  used 
for  projects  other  than  schools. 

California  has  developed  thi.s  type  of  taxation  extensively.  Cali- 
huTiia  ije\dt«*s  a portion  of  the*  procAU'ds  of  coi'jiorat ion 'taxes  directly 
(<*  tin*  State  high-.school  ftin<l.  .The  remainder  of  the  proceeds  is 
j)aid  to  the  State  general  fund  of  which  approximately  CO  per  cent 
is  derived  fmm  the  i)rfK’eeds  of  corporation  ta.xes.  Out  of  this  gen- 
eral fund  Cnlifoi-nia  provides  State  aid  amounting  to  j>er  child 
in  average  daily  attendance.  From  thi.s  same  fund  .she  makes 
appropriations  to  meet  the  costa  of  certain  other  educational  projects. 
It  follow.s  that  n large  jmrtion  of  the  proceeds  of  oor|>oration  taxes 
ultimately  renche.s  the  schools. 

14.310—20 .33 
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STATE  AND  DISTRICTS  SHOULD  DEPEND  ON ' DIFFERENT  SOURCE  OK  REVENUE 


Students  of  taxation  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that 
wherever  possible  the  State  should  draw  its  revenues  from  different 
sources  than  those  taxed  by  its  constituent  political  corporations. 
This  principle  has  received  definite  and  practical  recoijnition  in  both 
Massachusetts  and  California.  Neither  of  these  States  levies  any 
State  freneral  property  tax.  In  Massachusetts  the  State  draws  the 
major  portion  of  its  revenues  from  the  income  tax.  California,  after 
. years  of  experimenting,  ^ave  up  the  p:eneral  property  tax  as  a State 
tax  and  depends  for  the  major  portion  of  her  State  revenue  upon 
inheritance  and  corporation  taxes.  At  the  time  California  entered 
on  her  policy  of  makin'?  corporations,  rather  than  real  and  personal 
projx'rty,  the  source  of  State  revenues  she  reco^ized  clearly  thut-she 
was  embarkinjr  ujion  an  experiment.  Tiiis  ]>olicy  oiu'e  introduced 
jrrcw  in  favor  and  its  success  furni.dies  abundant  testimony  as  to  the 
.soundness  of  tlie  practice. 

It  is  possible  that  a study  of  rcvenue.s  which  ITtah  could  produce 
by  providinir  a Slate  severance  tax.  a State  corporation  tax,  and  a 
State  jirudiiated  personal  income  tax  woidd  show  that  Utah,  like 
, California,  l^rth  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  could  do  away 
entiiely  with  her  present  State  general  property  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  .she  can  not  at  present  do  away  with  the  State  «;eneral 
property  tax  .she  can  by  ndoptinpr  other  forms  of  taxation  jtreatly 
reduce  her  present  rates,  lx)th  State  and  local. 

In  proposing  newer  types  of  State  taxation  emphasis  should  be 
• laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  reason  for  introducing  such  taxes  is  to 
reduce  the  general  property  tax,  both  State  and  ‘local,  so  far  as- 
possible. 

STATE  EQUALIZATION  FUND  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  EVEN  IF  GENERAL  PROPERTY 

TAX  IS  NECESSARY 

* % 

I 

If  Utah  is  not  jirepared  at  the  present  time  to  provide  the  pro- 
. posed  State  equalization  fund  from  some  newer  type  of  taxation 
and  would,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  resort  to  a further  use  of  the 
general  property  tax,  it  would  ntvertheles.s  require  little  argument 
to  show  that  even  under  these  circumstances  the  equalization  fund 
should  be  provided. 

It  will  l>e  recalled  that  the  proposed  equaiization-fund  program 
would  limit  the  taxes  which  districts  >Vould  levy  in  order  to  provide  . 
their  portion  of  the  minimum  program  of  $70  per^pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  to  a rate  of  2.323  mills  on  true  valuation.  The 
adoption  of  this  uniform  rate  would  call  for  an  increase  over  the  t 
rates  levied  in  1925  in  only  one  district — namely,  Cache — and  tjiere 
an  increase  of  only  two  one-hundredths  (0.02)  of  a mill.  In  every  one 
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of  the  remaininpr,  39  districts  there  would  be  a reduction  in  local  rates 
varvin'T  from  loss  tlmn  1 mill  to  ii  mills  in  11  districts  from  3 to  4 
mills  in  17  districts,  and  from  5 to  8 mills  in  11  distrk-ts.  (See 
Table  47.) 

L^pon  the  basis  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  State,  as^ 
reported  by  county  assessors  and  published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
May  192G,  the  total  as.sessed  valuation  of  Utah  is  now  $490,- 
.s3G,117.  'I'o  raise  the  i)roposeil  cipialization  fund  on  this  valuation 
would  require  a general  property  tax  of  approx inmt(»ly  3.8351  mills. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  ta.x  would  be  state-wide,  it  follows  that 
the  property  of  every  district  wouhl  be  obliged  to  piy  this  tax  in- 
addition to  the  proposed  2.3:i!3  or  coinpidsory  minimum  tax,  making 
!i  total  ta.x  of  approximately  G.1581  mills. 

A .study  of  the  tax  rates  actually  levied  on  assessed  valuation  in 
19ii5  for  <;urrent  expenses  will  show  that  ‘2G  districts  levied  tax 
rates  vaiying  from  7 to  1*2  mills.  Of  these  2G  districts,  11  levied  ta.xes 
lictween  7 and  8 mills  and  15  from  9 to  12  mills.  (See  Table  47.)  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  our  ])rogram  were  adopted,  2<>  dis- 
tricts woidd  have  levied  upon  them  by  comltined  di.strict  and  State 
tax  rates  varying  from  1 to  G mills  less  than  the  rales  which  they 
now  levy  entirely  as  district  taxes. 

• SUMMARY'  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  , 

• 

Preceding  section.s  have  described  Utah's  present  system  of  school 
support;  they  have  jminted  out  the  man>'  merits  of  tKis  .system,  as 
well  as  the  ilefects,  and  have  suggested  remedies.  The  reasons  for 
these  recommendations  have  been  e.xplnined  at  considerable  length, 
and  an  e.stimate  made  of  the  moneys  required  to  carry  out  the  most 
impoi'tant  of  them.  It  is  desirable  to  bring  together  here  at  the 
close  of  this  .section  of  the  jiresent  report  the  recommendations. which 
have  been  scattered  throughout  diiTerent  sections.  It  has  seemed 
Ix'st  to  add  to  the  recommendation.s  specifically  presented,  in  earlier' 
poilions  of  this  report,  certain  others  which,  although  not  stated, 
follow  either  by  implication  of  the  principles  laid  down,  or  as  a 
means  necessary  to  make  possible  the  application  of  these  principles, 
or  as  a consequence  of  the  application  of  the.se  principles. 

I.  lUCCOMMESDATIONS  CONCERMNO  STATE  FUNDS, 

1.  For  the  sake  of  equalizing  educational  opportunities,  sehool 
revenues,  and  school  burdens  provide  for  guaranteeing  to  every  child 
such  a minimum  educational  opportunity  as  may  bo  represtmted  by  an 
annual  expendituro  of  a fixed  uniform  amount  for  maintenance  and 
support  per  child  in  jverage  daily  attendance.  Such  minimum 
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educational  npportimitv  hereafter  Iw  known  as  the  ininiiniim 
pro^rram.  • 

The  prof'iuin  of  ^70  |)er  pupil  in  avera<re  daily  attendance,  suf^ 
fjcsted  in  tla'pcoeiit  report,  is  hased  upon  the  State  averaoo  expendi- 
ture in  per  pupiU-Ui  average  daily  attendance.  includin<r  huth 
elementary  and  hij:h-school  pu|)ils. 

2.  Hereafter  the  costs  of  the  minimum  projfiam  .shall  he  computed 
.separately  for  elementary  sc1um>1s  and  hi^h  schools,  and  the  Stati* 
.shall  provide  .separate  ecpializat ion  funds  for.  these  two  classes  of 
schcKtIs.  Kinderjrarten  costs  shall  he  included  in  clementaiy  school 
costs. 

•1.  ^Vuthorize  and  direct  the  i^tate  iioard  of  (‘ducat ion  to  dett*rniine 
annually  the  minimum  pro^rrain  which  shall  he  equalized  hy  the 
State,  such  minimum  to  lie  not  loss  than  the  #tute  avera^re  e.xpendi- 
tuVc  per  (hild  in  au'ra^ri'  daUy  attendance  durin^r  the  prceedin;' 
scimol  yenr.^ 

d yVhen  tlie  total  expenditiiK*  f(»r  a tlistricfe(^ipiited  on  the  basis 
of  aXniiniiuum  (‘Xjienditure  per  pupil  in  averap-  daily  attendance 
rl(M‘s  not  provide  a minimum  amount  per  full-time  teacher  employed, 
inchidin)i^superintendents  and  all' other  supervisory  ollieers  (such 
minimum  e.vpi-nditiire  per  teacluM-  to  he  determined  l»v  the  State* 
Iniard  of  education),  the  fund  for  this  disjli  ii^  shall  la*  calculated  on 
a per  teacher  Imsis  followin';  the  practice  of  (’alifornia. 

'riu*  purpo.se  of  this  provision  is  to  protei-t  the  small  .Mlnad  whii  h 
would  he  unduly  discriminated  ajiaiust  (H're  the  luiniiuuin  program 
estimated  on  tlie  basis  of  attendance. 

o.  Three  plans  for  e(|ualizino  educational  opport imilies,  sclmol 
revenues,  and  .school  burdens: 

I*l(in  /. — Place  upon  the  State  the  lespoiisihility  of  provi.dino  all 
funds  nece.ssary  to  lueid  all  costs  of  tin*  minimum  program. 

'Phis  |)lan  will  far  more  nearly  approach  complete  e(pnilization 
than  any  hue  of  the  thi'ce  plans  and  is  cmisidered  the  most  desirahie 
of  all  plans.  “I'nder  it  the  State  would  provide  all  moneys  required 
for  'support  and  tj^intcnance.  thus  leaving:  to  the  districts  the 
responsibility  of  piwldinjr  funds  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service 
and  any  other  expenditure  not  included  under  support  and 
maintenance. 

Kxist iiif;  Stati*  funds  shall  coutinite  to  he  apportioned  to 
all  di.stricts  in  the  Stale  by  the  methods  and  upon  th<*  ba.sc.>  at 
pre.sent  })rovided  hy  law.  • ’ 

In  addition  to  existing;  funds  there  shall  he  created  a State  ^ 
equalization  fund. 

The  richest  'district  in  the  State,  as  measun'd  on  the  'basis  of 
equalized  (>r  true  valuation  per  child,  shall  n*ceive  no  aid  from  the  i 
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•Stiite  fund.  Tlu*  proportion  of  tho  cost  (if  the  mininuim 

pn.jrriiin  which  the  richest  district  can  not  pay  from  <rranls  to  wliich 
it  is  entitled  front  existinjr  State  funds  shall  he  provided  hy  the 
levyinfi  of  a district  tax. 

The  rate  which  this  richest  district  must  levy  shall  be  the  rale 
which  all  districts  shall  ho  re<iiiired  to  levy  in  order  to  share  in  the 
State  e(|Ualization  fund.  -'I’his  rate  shall  lie  known  as  the  district 
iniiiiiiiiim  tiix. 

.Vnv  district  which  from  the  proceeds  of  a tax  of  this  rate  and., 
from  the  proceeds  of  existin^r  State  funds  derives  siillicient  nion<‘ys 
to. meet  (he  costs  of  its  minimum  pro*rram  shall  receive  no  aid  from 
the  Slate  eipiali/.ation  *fnnd.  , 

All  otln*r  districts  shall  receivi*  from  4h<‘  State  eijualizat ion  fund 
an  amonin  which  (o<£ether  with  tin*  proceeds  of  other  State  funds 
to  which  the  district  is  entith’d  and  the  proceeds  of  the  c'onipnlsory 
minimum  district  tax  jihall  Im>  siiflicient  to  pay  tin*  total  cost  of  said 
district's  miiiinium  program. 

.Vny  (list rict  , which  wisln's  may  levy  a tax  jrreator  llian  (In*  com- 
jmlsory  miiiiniiim  tax  and  may  support  a pioirram  in  excess  of  the 
mmimum  pro;;ram  hut  shall  n*ceive  no  State  aid  for  such  excess 

l‘%ii  — In  case  neither  of  the  ahove  plans  can  he  tuUipted,^ pro- 
vide. hy  constitutional  ^umondments  and  law.  that  the  cond'iiiMat 
income  of  the  land  interest  and  rental  fund  and  tin*  State  district- 
school  fund  shall  he  apportioned  amone  all  districts  us  follows;  One- 
half  on  tin*  basis  of  avein<:«*  daily  attendance  and  one-luilf  as  an 
e(piali//ati.)U  fund.  Said  etpinli/.ation  fund  to  be  apportioned  by 
metlnals  (*mho(lyinjj  the  principles  of  the  eipiali/ation  fund,  as  s(*t 
forth  under  Plan  ‘i.  ^ ’ 

. 'I'his  plan,  althouefh  much  inferior  to  (*ither  Plan  1 or  Plan  '1.  is 
olTered  l«*cause  it  wjll  he  a <;r(*at  imjtrovement  over  existin<r  methods. 
The  present  method  is  the  most  unscientific  and  unfair  method  in 
exist(*ncc*.  \ \ 

(■>.  Provide  that  all  n*al  and  p(*r.sonal  pro|ierty  shall  be  ass'essed  by 
Stal\*  officers  appointed  by  the  State  hoard  of  etpialization,  ahd  that 
^s.ses.sniont  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  of  true  OT  equal- 
ized valuations  in  accordance  with  existing  law.  For  the  sake  of 
relieving  the  disastrous  burdens  now  plact*d  upon  real  property  by 
the  j'eneral  property  tax  and  in  order  to  provide  the  State  with  in- 
creased revenues  which  will  Im*  necessary  to  carry  out  the  j>roposals 
offered  under  the  already  jiresented  etpuilization  fund  plans,  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a lejjislative  committee  to  recommend  new 
forms  of  taxation,  with  a definite  view  of  deriving  State,  revenues 
as  far  as  jtossible  from  sueh  taxes  ps  income  taxe.s.  sevtjrance  taxes, 
eoriioration  taxes,  taxes  on  luxuries,  et^. 
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If  possible,  the  State  should  g^ive  up  entirely  the  «;enerul  property 
tax  as  a means  of  providing  State  funds,  thus  reserving  the  use  of 
the  general  property  tax  to  counties  and  to  school  and  other  districts. 

7.  State  district  school  fund. — Abolish  the  present  method  of  de- 
termining the  State  district-school  fund  upon  the  basis  of  the  school 
census  of  the  previous  year. 

Provide  that  the  State  district-school  fund  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  the  estimated  school  census  of  the  year  in  which  it 
.is  to  be  apportioned.  Such  estimate  can  easily  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  trends  in  school  populatioh. 

Provide  that  if.  due  to  an  overestimate,  the  State  district-school 
fund  exceeds  the  amount  required  to  meet  all  just  and  valid  claims, 
the  balance  shall  be  reserved  and  credited  to  the  State  district -school 
fund, of  the  following  vea^^ 

8.  State  high-school  fund. — Abidish  the  present  metln)d  of  .pro- 

viding the  State  high-school  fund  by  means  of  levying  a State  tax 
of 'specified  rate.  ' 

Provide  that  the  State  higli-school  fund  shall  lie  created  by  the 
levying  of«a  tax  sufficient  to  provide  a fixed  amount  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  the  rate  to  be  detd||||^ed  annually  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

9.  Requirements  for  participation  in  State  school  funds. — Em- 
power and  require  the  State  board  of  education  to  fix  and  to  modify 
from  time  to  time  a.s  conditions  warrant-  the  requirements  which 
districts  must  meet  in  order  to  receive  aid  from  State  school  funds. 
'■  It  is  advised  tliat  in.stead  of  attempting  to  list  in  the  constitution 
or  in  the  laws  the  specific  requii’cments  which  mu.st  be  met  a general 
law  shall  be  enacted  luoviding  that  in  order  to  shaie  in  State  school 
funds  di.stricts  must  fulfill  all  rogulati^JH*i.^^u;ted  liy  the  State  board 
of  education  and  all  school  laws. 

10.  Establish  teachers'  pension  fund. — Establish  ii  State  teachers’^ 
pension  fund  sufficient  to  provide  teachers  upon  retirement  an  ade- 
quate income.  Such  law  should  provide  a graduated  scale  as  a basis 
of  determining  deductions  to  be  made  from  teachers’  salaries,  the 
rate  to  increase  as  salaries  increase. 

riit  present  law  which  proviites  that  if  aiiy  (euchei’  shall  receive  a 
salary  in  excess  of  $1,200  then  the  deduction  shall  be  made  on  $1.2(X>' 
only  is  unsound  in  principle. 

Provide  to  reimburse  any  teacher  who  leaves  a school  .system  not 
only  the  .sum  which  such  teacher  has  paid  into  the  pension  fund  but 
‘interest  on  said  sum  equal  at  least  to  that  paid  by  bank|  on  savings 

Amend  the  present  law  so  that  annuitant.s  and  claimants  w’lll.!)® 
guaranteed  a definite  amount  and  tlvat  there  shall  be  no  prorating ' 
of  grants. 
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11.  Building  program. — Formulate  a State  building  program, 

baseJ  upon  the  ascertained  building  needs  of  the  State  university, 
the  agricultural  college,  and  nil  other  State-supported  educational 
institutions.  Provide  for  the  issuance  of  State  bonds  to  furnish  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  this  program.  ' 

12.  Permanent  Stateiichool  fund. — Provide  that  no  moneys  belong-  • 
ing  ^o  tlie  permanent  State  .school  fund  or  to  any  other  Stat^  fund, 
the  puj'po.se  of  which  is  tA  provide  a permanent  State  endowment 
for  educational  purposes,  .shall  be  invested  (1)  in  mortgages;  (2)  in 
Utah  State  l)oiuls  or  in  any  other  State  bonds  chargeable  to  or 
dejiendont  upon  the  credit  of  the  State.  The  reasons  for  these  recom- 
mendations have  been  clearly  set  forth  in  the  i>arngraphs  dealing 
with  the  investment  of  this  fund. 

Provide  tliat  money.s  belonging  to  any  State  fund,  the  purpose  of 
^\hich  is  to  provide  a permanent  endowment  for  educational  pur- 
poses,  sliall  he  invested  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  classes  of 
securities:  United  States  bonds 'or  other  securities  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eiAl  Government;  bonds  of  States  other  than  Utah;  bonds  of  coun- 
tie.'.  cities,  districts,  and  all  other  public  corporations  of  T'tah  or  of 
other  States. 

Provide  that  no  investment  shall  be  made  In  _lM>nds  of  a corporation 
whose  entire  bonded  iudohtedness  exceeds^.")  per  cent  of  the  as-seased 
valuation  of  its  taxable  property. 

Provide  that  the  State  .superintendent  shall  be  a member  of  the 
hoard  (uoav  the  State  land  Iwuud)  intrusted  with  the  management, 
sale,  and  lease  of  State  school  lands  and  the  inve.stincnt  of  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  of  such  lauds. 

n.  RrCOMMKMlATION.S  ,\rFF»  TINC  I>I.«TmrT  SCHOOL  FCNDS 

/.  nhtrlct  budget K. — Author i7.e  and  require  the  State  department 
of  education  to  ]>ropare  and  furnish  gratis  to  all  school  districts  a 
standanli/.ed  budget  form. 

Require  that  all  budgets  and  all  t)ther  6nancial  reportjs  which  pre- 
sent a Vjtatemont  of  school  expenditures  shall  present  these  e.xj>endi- 
tures  cla.ssified  not  only  on  the  basis  of  function  but  by  schools. 

Note. — The  purjmse  of  this  latter  provision  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  tTompare  the  cost  of  the  same  items  in  different  schools. 

2.  School  taxes. — Amend  the  present  law  so  as  to  provide  that  for 
the  purpoi^  of  fixing  tax  limits  districts  shall  be  classified  upon  the 
basis  of  equalized  or  true  valuation  per  school  child,  the  same  to  be 
determined  by  the  State  board  of  equalization. 

If  Equalization  Plan  1 or  Equalization  Plan  2 be  adopted  (but  not 
otherwise),  atnend  the  present  law  so  a§  to  provide  that  tax  limits 
shall  decrease  as  valuations  per  school  child  decrease  and  vice  versa. 
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3.  School  boiuh. — As  a liasis  for  fixinp:  the  limits  of  l»onde<l  indebt- 
edness, provitle  for  (he  cdassification  of  districts  upon  the  basis  of 
equalized  or  true  valuation  per  sciuK^l  chii(|,  said  valimtion  to  be 
detennined  by  the  State  l>oard  of  wjualization.  If  Eipialization  Plan 
1 or  E<pialiy,iition  Plan  2 be  adopted  (but  not  otherwise),  uineml  the 
present  law  so  as  to  provitle  that  limits  o^  Itonded  indebtedness  shall 
decrease  as  valuation  per  child  decreases  and  vice  versa. 

Provitle  for  citie.s  a definite  inethotl  of  determining  (he  lejrality  of 
any  prttposed  Ixtnd  issue,  similar  Iti  the  method  nttw  j)rovided  in  the 
ca.sc  of  county  districts  of  the  first  class. 

Amend  sections  -ICcJS  and  t)f  the  present  law  .<0  as-  to  retjuire 
that  all  bond  elect itm  not  ices,  in  aildition  to  the  information  which 
they  are  now  iet|uired  to  proem,  diall  state:  (1)  The  present  total 
outstanding  indclitcdncss  ; (il)  (he  tax  ra((>  at  pn'-eiit  levied  bv  the 
district  for  interest  and  for  sinking:  fund:  (3)  the  additional  rate 
which  must  bo  levied  if  the  propo.M’d  bonds  are  issued. 

Ameml  .section  dC>H  of  the  existinir  laws  so  as  to  rcfiuire  that  the 
annual  puhlislx'd  I’oport  of  the  board  of  eilucation  or  suiK’rintcTidcnt 
of  schboLs  of  county  districts  of  the  fir.st  class  shall,  in  aiTdition  to 
the  items  now  recpiired.  pre.^ent  the  followinir:  (1)  Nunibei'  and 
value  of  outstanding' hnnds;  (t>)  amount  and  maturity  of  each  isMie; 
(3)  anntiul  expenditure  for  interest  on  bonds:  (4)  annual  amount 
which  must  be  added  to  the  sinkinjr  fund:  (.‘»)  a statement  showinj; 
the  e.\a<d  condition  of  the  sinking'  fund.  includin<;  the  bdlowimj:  Hve 
items:  (o)  Securities  in  which  sinking  fiiml  is  investeil.  (/;)  annual 
intere.st  derived  therefrom,  (c)  moneys  await inir  investment,  (r/)  all 
receipts  credited  to  sinking  fun<l  during:  last  fiscal  year,  and  (r)  all 
<Ii.sburseinents  made  from  moneys  belotifiin^  to  (be  sinkin*;  fund 
durinix  the  la.sl  fi.scal  year. 

Amend  section  -Kid.'i  of  the  law.s  of  I’tab  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
refun<linfr  of  bond.s  as  a means  »»f  1^  \ idin<r  payment  at  the  linic  of 
maturity. 

(Note. — Refunding  .sboidd  In*  ])crmitt<‘d  only  when  a lower  rate 
of  interest  or  better  terms  can  be  secured.) 

Ameml  the  present  law  so  as  to  require  that  instead  of  setting  . 
aside  each  year  ns  a sinkinj:  fund  2 per  cent  of  the  par  value  of 
outstanding  bonds,  ili.stricts  shall  be  re(|uire<l  to  set  aside  annually 
siK’h  per  cent  as  will  at  the  close  t>f  20  years  redeem  tlie  entire  issue. 

Tt  ha.s  been  noted  that  in  the  ea.se  of  .“i-per-cent  hond.s  this  rate 
will  amount  to  approxiimitely  3.0243  per  rent. 

Enact  le^i^ation  to  r(Mpiire  the  adoption  of  serial-bond  policy 
by  all  politick  corporations  enipowH'etl  to  iswue  bonds. 
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Atxvleraliou  and  rotardaiion,  siatislics,  96-9K. 

Aci'omplisbinent  quotient,  clemeniury  schools, 

i:»y-ioo. 

Administralive  organiiatioD.  Stale  school  sj'stem.  9* 

Adult  education,  Amchcaniiation  work,  356-3fi7; 
blind,  371-373;  civilian  rehabilitation,  369-371; 
extension  work.  360-:i,^6;  feeble-minded . 375-377; 
general  discussion,  347-3IH;  illitcracj’,  357-360; 
libraiiej,  34S-350;  parl-tirae  education,  373-375; 
penal  institutions,  301 ; State  Industrial  School, 
301-304;  State  irlson,  3*',4-3r»V;  summnry  of  rec- 
ommendations, 377-378;  Warnnn’5  Civic  Center 
Associuliou,  377.  M 

Apes  and  grades,  W-W 

Agricultural  C-oIIckpe  tUah,  attviidanoe  statistics, 
239-241,  correspODdenw  ouurscs.  355-350;  curric- 
ulum. 302-303;  enroll mrnt.  242;  extension  work, 
354-356;  graduate  work,  317;  jaaduatea  divided 
iiccurding  to  oocupalions,  312-313;  health  activi- 
ties, 314-315;  instructors  and  student  clock-hours, 
307;-namber  of  classes  and  enrollments,  306-307; 
reroramenda lions,  325-32S  relation  of  agrieul- 
tural  enrollment  to  popul  dion  stntisilcs,  land- 
grant  collcgos  of  the  United  States,  310;  teacher 
training,  315-317;  use  of  plant,  305-309. 

Agricultural  wealth,  2. 

Agriculture,  status,  4-5. 

Americaniralion  work,  .356-357. 

Arithmetic,  teaching,  elementary  education,  118- 
119. 

Attendanoe,  summary,  100. 

AUendnnee  and  cnrollm^nl,  82-00. 

Average  dally  attendance,  406. 

Daltimore,  Md.,  progress  study,  97. 

Blind,  education,  371-377K 

Bonding  policies,  defects  and  reeomrfiendallon.s, 
442-445. 

Bonding  situation,  school  dl.stricls,  396-397.  Srt 
aUo  School  bonds. 

Branch  agricultural  college,  classes  of  junior  college 
grade,  319;  purpose  and  enrollment,  317->319: 
reoomtnendathons.  328. 

Budgeting  and  accounting.  468-493. 

Building  progmin,  379-397. 

Bullock,  Charles  J.,  study  of  tai  laws  in  Utah,  493. 

DuUerworth,  J.  E.,  building  program.  379-397, 

Census  Bureau,  Statlstfca  of  illiteracy,  Utah,  359- 
360. 

Certification  of  taacbers,  general  dlscustion,  44-48; 
physical  education  In  high  ichools,  197. 

Chief  State  toliooloflloers,  United  States,  ftinctiona* 
36. 


Children  of  high-.*^!  ln»ol  age,  424-425. 

Chronological  and  mental  a^,  elementary  schools, 
163-165. 

Cities  with  5,000  population  and  over,  4. 

City  school  districts,  general  review,  73-76;  school 
board,  76-78. 

Classro<  ms,  elementary  schools,  north  or  south 
orientation,  .384. 

College  students,  number  that  Utah  aends  to  and 
receives  from  other  Stales,  235-236. 

Cnllegrs  and  universities,  income  per  capita  of 
Stale  population,  244-245.  Set  alic  Digher  educa- 
I tiou. 

' Commerce  and  business,  university  and  agricultural 
college,  254-256;  recommendations,  327, 

CuusolidatioD  of^cbools,  388-393. 

('onsiitfilion,  provisions  regarding  public-school 
system.  7, 

Corporation  lav,  499. 

Correas pondenco  courses.  Agricultural  CoUefe  of 
Utah.  355-356. 

Cost  of  living,  index,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statit* 
tics.  406-407. 

Costs,  school.  See  School  costs. 

County  boards  of  education,  personnel.  69-60^ re- 
tirement tioriods,  55.  ^ 

County  boards  of  educntlon,  five  Slates,  expenaea, 
55-59.  • 

County  hoards  of  eduoation.  United  States,  oom* 
ivnsnlion,  54,  • 

County  district  boards  of  education,  52-54,  reoom  • 
mendatiom,  60. 

County  di.strict  superintendents,  appointment  and 
tenure  of  ofDoe,  6S;  duties  and  qualifications,  00- 
73;  recommendations,  72-73;  salaries,  66-67;  sum- 
mary of  recommendations,  80. 

County  school  district  boards,  summary  of  recom- 
mendations, 79-80. 

County  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  50-71; 
fp commendations,  73-73. 

Course  of  study  (State),  defects,  105;  elementary 
sehooLs,  104-113;  omissions  noted,  106-107;  re- 
vision needed.  107;  supplements,  107-118. 

Courses  of  study,  elementary  schools,  time  allot- 
ment, 139-141;  summary  and  recommendations, 
141. 

Currinilum  emphasis,  high  arhools,  186-196. 

District  boards  of  education,  salaries  of  clerks,  66. 

District  school  funds,  463;  recommendations,  506- 
506. 

Dormitories,  ooUegea,  and  anlvenritiea,  371-373. 

Reonomfe  background,  1-6. 

Educational  ictiwltles,  6. 


Child  aooouoUng,  W-lOOi^ 

14310—26 34 
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Educational  Inequalities,  cau^e^,  425-155. 
Educational  profile  chart*,  elementary  school?,  14t^- 
153. 

Educational  quotient,  elementary  schools,  l.ST-lSU. 
Elementary  and  high  schools,  expenditures,  411. 
Elementary  and  high  schools  (flnaneiug;,  gimeral 
review,  3y^50fi;  summary  of  retx)mmendflllomi, 
501-506. 

Elementary  education,  health  eiamination 
preschool  chlMren,  144.  health  teaciilng  and 
DUMiical  ins(iecfion  of  schools.  14^14f);  h>^ienic 
and  sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings.  145, 
physical  education.  t4.1;  pupil  achievement,  I4f>- 
155;  recommendation,  155-156;  scope  and  praclioc, 
102-103;  estate  courses  of  study,  104-113.  .Sre  aho 
Principals,  elenienlary  sch<x)ls;  Teachers,  cle* 
"tnenl ary  schools. 

Elementary  wltiont  ion  (courses  of  study),  arithmetic, 
teaching,  llVliy.  geography,  teaching,  122-1 
industrial  arts,  leaching,  12.5-129;  language,  te.acii- 
Ing,  IH>-122;  reading,  leacliing,  II3-1IS;  t ime allot* 
menll  121H41;  summary  and  recommomlat ions. 
14). 

Elementary  school  principals,  salaries,  :t.3U-34l 
Element  ary  school  teachers,  experience,  ;t37-.t39; 
home,  345;  aur.iber.  .129-3.31,  number  and  tiercenl- 
age  of  men  in  certain  States,  3.30;  personality  ^nd 
teaching  skill,  342-345;  quail  Heat  ions,  332-3.37; 
salaries,  339-341;  summary  of  recom mediations, 
345-346;  tenure  of  ofhee,  339. 

Elementairy  schools,  attendance  i«r  teacher  in 
certain  Stales,  3;42;  enrollment,  0;  enrollment  and 
attendance,  331.  Siealto  Elementary  educal ion. 
Employed  persons  in  Utah,  percentage,  5. 
Engineering  education,  252-254;  university  and 
Egricullural  c<Tllege,  recommendations,  327. 
Enrollment,  colleges  and  unlversitias.  233-243;  high 
schools,  litt.  406;  higher  education.  23.3-243;  school 
districts,  9;  summary,  100-101. 

EnrolInMDt  and  attendanoe,  82-90. 

Eouslltlng  educational  opportunitlets,  478-493. 
Expenses,  current,  average  of  tax  rates  levie<i  hy 
39  school  districts,  447-448. 

Extension  work,  adult  education,  .350-356:  United 
States.  353;  university  and  agricultural  college, 
201-266. 

Failure,  causes,  93. 

Failure  In  high  schools,  with  oomporlsons  for 
United  Slates.  171-172. 

Federal  aid  to  education,  456-460. 

Federal  forest  raserve  county  funds,  458-459. 
Federal  royalty  fund.  459-460. 

Feeble-minded,  education,  375-377. 

Field  work,  survey  oomraiselon.  vn-vni, 

Finance,  school.  See  Schd|l  finance. 

Foreign-born,  percentage,  3-^, 

Garfield  school  district,  school  costs,  416. 
Geography,  teaching,  elementary  education,  122- 
125. 

Georgia,  report  of  special  tax  commission,  494-495. 
Gesell,  Arnold,  on  deficient  children,  376-377. 
Graduate  work,  univenity,  301;  university  and  agri- 
cultural college,  recommendations,  327. 

Grand  school  distr lot,  lohool  eotis,  416. 

Half'day  sessions,  elemiotory  tcluK)ls,  136-141. 
nammonton,  M.  J.,  progress  stud y^  97. 


Ueaith  Hod  physical  eduealioo,  hrgti  ixHiuols.  195- 
197. 

Ueaith  exairiinatioD  uttd  teaching,  high  schools. 
195-1%. 

HeaJth  service,  olemeniary  schools,  14i-l46;  Stale 
department  of  educatiau,  recufiiniendations,  48- 
50. 

Uealtii  work  for  atiidenis,  .kgriculiural  College  of 
Utah,  31 4-315;  iiniversily  an»J  agricjltural  college, 
recommendations,  327-32?s  I'niverslty  of  Utah, 
299- J(X). 

High  schools,  classificalicMi  hy  iho  .^late,  267.  en- 
rollinonl,  9,  liXi;  failure  in,  with  <*0!ni)arisons  for 
Cmted  Slates,  171-172.  [K»rsisteDce,  172-173;  rat- 
ing hy  university,  2t‘.9-270,  survival  by  semesters, 
173.  .Srr  alto  .Secondary  education.  ^ 

High  .schools  (financing),  general  revi^,  398-50i>; 
summary  of  recorninendHiions,  .50l-'/Or». 

Higher  education.  Agrmullural  College  of  Club, 
302-317;  arts  and  sciences,  2.il-2f‘2.  branch  agri- 
cultural college,  317-321;  coinmerce  ami  hu.sino.ss, 
2-'’d  iVi.  coniftaraiive  enrollment  hy  counties, 
241;  costs.  24.1-244;  division  ofstmlents  between 
public  and  pnvalo  Irishlulions,  237-238;  dormi- 
tories, 271-273;  duplications.  24H-251,  2#v6-277;  eu- 
glnoering.^72  2.d;  extension  work,  261-266;  homo 
economics,  27i6  rank  of  ^'tates  in  t»er  cent  of 
tax  dollar  spent  for.  2l.'i;  sfU  1st ics  of  enrollment 
and  costs.  23.1-24.3;  surmimry  of  recommendations, 
32l-:i28;  summer  schools,  2TiO-2<tll  teacher  train- 
ing, 2.58-260.  training  in  service.  277-278,  liiition 
fees  in  ditferenl  States,  247.  Nre  aUo  .Kgricoltiiml 
(.'ollege  of  Utah;  Hmnch  agricuUural  college; 

\ colleges  and  unlver.siiips:  University  of  Uiah. 

Hoineeconomic8,uni  v'crsiivaml  ngricuUiiralcollege, 
iteneral  review,  2.56- 2.5S;  rocommendnllons,  327. 

Horne  economics  (lilfrh  schools^,  erpiipmeni  an<! 
curriculum,  198-204;  rocornmondatlons.  216-217. 

Hyglfue  and  physicjtl  education,  high  schools, 
recoiniiirndalions.  216 

H literacy.  .3.57 -3ro. 

Industrial  arts,  (oachiiig,  eloincnlary  educHtion, 
12.5^29 

In<lustriHl<Eliicatlon  (high  schools),  general  review, 
204-206;  recomniemlations,  217. 

Inheritance  tax,  408. 

Iowa  liigh-ftchool  content  examinations,  secondary 
aohoolfl^7-179. 

Janitor's  s^re  cant,  386. 

Janitor  service,  elenienlary  sch<x>ls,  386. 

Jensen,  V.  N„  corresixmdence  reganll 
v-vi.  ^ 

Jordan  school  district,  .schoolcotts,  4)6.  # 

Junior  high  schools,  home  economics.  200-202. 

Klndcrgorton-priraary  CTirrlculam,  rocomroonded 
that  university  establish,  292. 

Kindergartens.  Salt  lyske  City,  102,  105;  JJnited 
btalc.\  statistics  of  enrollment,  R9. 

Language,  tr.ocbiag,  elementary  education.  119-122. 

Law  school,  University  of  Utah,  295-296. 

Libraries,  adult  education,  348-350;  University  of 
Utah,  290-291. 

Light  ing  of  schoolrooms,  elementary  schools,  384. 

Local  super vison.  general  review,  218-232.  See  alto 
Supervision  of  Instruction. 

Logan,  salary  of  city  miporlDtaodeDi,  67. 
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Manuiw  turlnjf,  M. 

Med  lea!  educfttlon,  university,  recommendations, 


328.  V 

N!<yiiciil  inspection,  elementary  schools,  142-145.  \ 
MotilenI  school.  I’nivorsity  of  Utah,  2WV-2W.  J 
.Mental  and  cllronologlcal  ages,  elementary  sdffwls, 

IfvJ-lftS.  ^ 

Mcntaltosts,  asslfitance In  use,  111-112;  elementary 


schools.  M7-165;  high  schools,  173-lW;  Sail  Lake 
City,  147-187, 173-188;  slandfirdlied,  140-147 
Mineral  wealth,  2. 


Mining  and  manufacturing,  5-0 
Murray.  Siilary  of  city  superintendent,  67. 

Music,  I’nlvorslly  of  Utah,  300. 

N at  ion  il  cducjition  .\a.sociatlon,  onincreasol  school 
cost*:,  407. 

National  Intolligence  test,  clomonlary  schools. 
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0cciipall»ins  In  Tlah.  4-6. 

Og'lcn.  Mlary  of  city  superintendent,  67. 
nhio,  n*i»ort  of  tar  conimissl(»n,  4‘f'» 

Park  rity  fw-hool  district,  school  costs,  4l  i 415 
Pnrt-timo  ♦'«iiK?\lion.  37.3  37. 5. 

Pon.al  io!^iltiitl<;iis, 

Perrsion  funri’«,  teachers  Srr  Teachers’  pension 
fuuds.  ^ 

Physical  characteristics  of  I’tah.  1-2. 

Physical  efluealion,  elementary  schools,  ]4.5;  high 
sc*h(x>ls,  1U7. 

Popiilalion,  ch.iractcrl.slic.s,  3-4 
PopiWpitloD^  school.  Sff  School  population. 
lTe-sch(X)l  children.  hciiUh  oiamlnation,  144, 
Primary  grudes.  time  allotment  and  organiialioo  of 
hiilf-<lay  school  sessions.  136-141. 

Princjpids,  clenjentory  schools.  Sff  Elementary 
9chr)ol  principals. 

Professors  (salaries).  Agricultural  rollcgo  of  Utah, 
.HOmI;  branch  agricultural  cxdloge,  320;  University 
^ of  Utah,  28«. 


f’rogress  through  school,  per  ocnl  of  children  pro- 
moted on  enrollment,  90. 

Promotion  of  pupils,  90-«l. 

Property  tax,  general,  failure,  493-4U5. 

Provo,  salary  of  city  superlnteodent,  67. 

Pupil  ivchlevornenl,  elomeotary  schools,  146-165 

Uca<1iug,  elementary’  education.  113-||8. 

Rooeipts  and  sourws,  of  school  revenue  (Fo^leroJ, 
4S  late  and  dtatrirl),  4M-466 

Ret>catiQg  and  skipping  grades,  numtwr  of  elomcn- 
tary  pupils,  07. 

Retardation.  See  Acceleration  and  retardation. 

Revenue,  school.  See  School  revenue. 

Salaries,  Agricultural  Collogo  of  Utah,  professors, 
304;  branch  agricultural  college.  profesBors,  320; 
district  boards  of  education,  clerks,  56;  principals 
of  elementary  schools,  331^341;  professors.  State 
universities,  280;  State  chief  school  otHoers,  United 
States.  24-  25;  State  deportment  of  oducailon,  29; 
teachers,  elementary  schools,  339-341,  42.1. 

Salt  Lake  City,  allotment  and  educational  achieve- 
ment, elemenUry  school  grades  1-7  Incladve, 
136-136;  kindergartens,  102,  106;  mental  tests 
given,  147-167,  173-186;  salary  of  city  superin- 
tendent, 07;  xmidl  number  of  illiterates,  358! 
survey  in  1913,  7A70;  Ume  allotments  for  typical 
**  academlo  " elementary  school,  132-134;  Woman's 
Civic  Center  AssociatioD,  actlvitiee,  377. 

School  boards,  city  school  districts,  76-78. 

School  bonds,  893,  466. 

School  build  I Of  programs.  State  leadership,  393-394 . 


School  buildings,  8;  hygienic  and  sanitary  ooodl- 
ttons,  145;  number,  62;  program  of  building,  379-^ 

397. 

School  coAts,  increase  and  tlisLiibution,  405-418. 

School  districts,  enrollment,  9;  instructional  costs, 

-’lie. 

School  finance.  Inequalities  resulting  from  present 
method.'j,  417-425;  system,  417-418. 

School  fund.  8i$  State  diotrict  school  fund;  State 
high-school  fund;  State  school  funds. 

School  population,  growth,  406. 

School  revenue,  receipts  and  sources,  455-466. 

School  term,  81-82,  100. 

Scat  work,  material  used,  112. 

Secondary  education,  167-217;  curriculum  emphasis, 
186-195;  Oflucatiorial  outcome,  173-177;  enrollmeot 
of  pupils,  169;  health  and  physical  education,  195- 
197;  homo  economics.  198-204;  industrial  educa- 
tion, 204-206;  Iowa  high-school  content  examina- 
tion. 177-179;  physical  education,  certiflcatloo  of 
teachers.  197;  progress  of  pupils,  1 69-172;  sample 
of  high  .schools  intensively  studied,  168-169;  site 
0^  5chool  in  relation  to  effleiency,  208-210;  souAk 
academic  work  needed . 206-208;  standard  lasB; 
173-1H6,  Stanford  achievement  test,  174-177; 
summary  of  recommendations,  210-217;  Thorn- 
dike McCall  reading  scale,  179-186.  See  alto  Illgh 
schools;  Junior  high  schools:  Senior  high  schools. 

Selignian,  Edwin  R.  A.,  on  taxation,  494. 

.^cnior  high  schools,  heme  economics,  202-203. 

Severance  tax,  497-498, 

Smith- Ilughe-s  subventions,  457-458. 

X'ial  and  economic  background,  1-6. 

Sport.smanship  Brotherhood,  introduction  reooin- 
mended,  197. 

Stanford  achievement  test,  ^lemeolory  schools, 
147-149,  high  schools,  174-177. 

Slato  aid  to  education,  defects  in  apportioning, 
468-469. 

Slato  board  of  education,  clearer  definition  of 
functions  noeded.  15-16,  functions,  10;  general 
provisions,  9-10;  Iroporimnoe  of  administrative 
theory,  lO;  Judged  by  approved  practice  and 
theory,  I5;  recommendations,  19-20;  resolution 
regarding  survey,  \;  summary  of  admlnistntiTe 
theory  and  good  practice,  14-15;  summary  of 
recommendations,  78;  term  of  lervloe,  17-19. 

State  boards  of  education,  oomposltion  la  42  States, 
10-11. 

State  boards  of  education  (United  States),  00m- 
pensatloQ  of  members,  14;  functions,  18-14; 
methods  of  appfttntment,  11-12;  term  of  servloe, 
12-13. 

State  chief  school  oifioers.  United  States,  methods 
of  selection  and  salaiiee,  21-25. 

State  department  of  education,  oertiflcation  of 
teachers,  44-48;  duplication  between,  and  Initl- 
tulioDi  of  higher  ediSf^tion,  266-277;  health 
service,  rsoommendallons,  48-50,  In-servlos  train* 
log  for  teachers,  36;  leadership  and  direction  of 
local  offioero,  35-36;  persoDDel  and  aotlvUlei, 
28-30,  proposed  plan  of  reorganisation,  38-48; 
reorganliaUon  of  supervisory  servloe  recom* 
mended,  34-35;  raoearch  and  educational  itatUtioi, 
36^  38;  salaries  of  offidola,  29;  special^hools  for 
physically  defective  chUdmn,  50;  fommary  ol 
recommendations,  79;  **  teachers'  service*'  reooia- 
mended,  41-44. 
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8t*t«  d6p«rtn)4oti  of  odacation  (Unltod  States)* 
rank  la  total  persoaijeJ*  official  and  olorlcal,  30; 
slxe,  cost  of  upkeep*  aod  salaries*  31;  subdivisions, 

n. 

State  district  fund*  apportionment*  40tM70. 

State  Industrial  school*  educational  activitlee, 
SOl-354. 

State  library*  status  and  activities*  349. 

State  prison*  adult  education,  36i-369. 

State  school  athletic  association,  activities  recom^ 
% mended*  197. 

State  school  fund,  analysis  and  recommendations, 
400-462;  new  sources,  493-501;  recommendations, 
fiOl-505. 

Stale  school  sjTtcm*  field  work  on  preliminary 
study,  vn;  general  chA|l eristics,  7-9;  general 
review,  7-80;  lack  of  i^^Kte  unity,  8;  summary 
of  recommendHtion.s,  See  aJso  City  school 

districts;  County 'school  districts  of  liie  first 
class;  State  board  of  education!  Slate  superin* 
tendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  superintendent  of  [>ublic  in.slruclion,  corn'* 
■pondenco  regarding  survey,  v-vi;  history  and 
duties  of  office,  20-21;  regulations  governing  not 
in  conformity  with  modern  ideals,  25-28;  summary 
of  recommoDdalions*  78-79,  See  alto  State  chief 
school  oflQcers  / 

Bummer  school  and  cUeusiou  work,  university 
and  agricultural  college,  recommendaAons.  324. 

Bummer  schools,  uniTersity  and  agriculluml  col- 
lege. 26OH201. 

. Supervi^tpii  by  principals,  224  -226. 

Bapervisiag  officers.  See  Supervision  of  iaslruc- 
lion. 

Bupervision  of  instruction*  adequate  standards  in 
qualifications  of  supervisors,  220-221;  g<*neral 
statement*  218-220;  lines  of  responsibility  and 
authority,  22l-22fi;  objectives  in  local  dij^lncp 
aod  tbrir  acoompllsbmcDt,  226-227;  plan.^  and 
programs  of  work*  227-230;  summary  of  recom- 
meudations,  232;  what  classroom  teachers  may 
aipect*  230-232. 

Borvey  staff,  members*  viu-x. 

Survival  by  aemesters,  high  schools,  173. 

Swift,  Fletcher  H.,  Finandni  the  elementary  and 
high  schools,  396-506. 

Tax  rates*  Inequalitiee*  school  districts,  449-450; 
maximum  district,  452. 

Taxation  for  schools,  corporation  tax,  499;  depend- 

I anoe  of  State  and  dinrirts  on  different  sourct^s  of 


revenue*  500;  inheritance  taxes,  496;  newer  types 
in  various  Slates,  495  5dC;  scvcmaco  lax*  497  498; 
State  equalJi&tioQ  fund,  500;  Slate  income*  495- 
497. 

Teacher  training,  Agricultural  College  of  Utah, 
315-317;  University  of  Utah,  291-295;  university 
and  agricultural  college,  325-327. 

Teachers*  certification,  44-48;  elementary  schools. 
See  F.lcmcDlary  .school  teachers;  home  ccouomics* 
high  schools,  200;  total  number  per  district,  02, 

Teachers  and  principals,  number,  9, 

TiMchers'  mindings*  108-109. 

Teachers'  pension  funds,  406-468. 

Teachers'  .salaries,  elementary  schools,  3.39-;i41*  423. 

“Teachers'  service.’'  43-44, 

Tests.  See  Mental  tests. 

Textbooks,  subsliliite.s  for  and  additions  to,  109-1 11 , 

Thorndike*  Mcrall  reading  scale,  iiigh  .schools, 
179-t86. 

Thwjng,  C'harir.s  F.,  on  pbio'  of  library  in  adult 
e<lucntion,  .349. 

Tigerl,  John  J.,  corrpsiK>ndenu*  coucerning  survey, 

VI. 

Time  allotment,  elementary  school  curnrula.  129- 
Hl;  recommendations,  141. 

TransfMirlalion  facilitie.s  In  rinii,  2-3. 

United  Slates  Bureau  of  Labor  Sinti.stirs,  index  of 
cost  of  living,  40iV-407. 

United  Slates  rornmissioncr  of  Kdination.  Set 
Tigerl.  John  J 

University  exien.sion.  Ste  Kxlension  work. 

University  of  Utah,  ndminisfrnllon.  2H.V2H8:  ht- 
tendance  slfttisti(4*  2;t9;  departments,  279.  enrnil- 
menl,  241,  280;  faculty,  2bH-290;  general  review, 
279-301;  graduate  work.  301;  health  work  for.*»lu« 
dents.  2W-300;  kinderparten-primMry  rurrii'iiiiim 
n'eommended,  292;  law  school,  295-296;  lihniry, 
290-291;  modi  ml  school,  296-299;  music,  300;  plant 
2M2-284;  rating  of  high  sehooB,  269-270;  receipts 
and  di.shurscinenls  for  exUm.sion  purposes,  3.S4, 
rreommenjations,  321-324-.328;  .salarie®  of  profe.s- 
sors,  289;  teacher  training,  291-295;  teaehin);  load 
of  instructors,  280-281. 

Vorallonal  ediunUion,  high  schools,  207-208. 

Washington  .school  di.strict.  schwl  c‘osts,  416.  '* 

Wayne  school  district,  school  costs.  416. 

WiscorLsin,  , ‘stale  rfeparlmont  of  education,  stafT 
and  actlvitlo.s,  83. 

Withdrawals,  retentions,  ond  promotions,  element 
lory  scliool-s,  92-93.* 

Woman’s  Civic  Center  A.ssociation*  activities,  377 
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